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PUNCH, OR THE LONDON CHARIVARI. 



TO AN UNKNOWN COLLEAGUE. 
{Inspired by the exchange of Minutes 
in Government Departments,) 

He was my friend — if friendship’s proof 
Be sympathy profound and sweet ; 
Eight months we toiled beneath one; 
roof, 

Yet somehow never chanced to meet. 

So near and yet so far ! I own 
We may have passed upon the stair ; 
Yet, if we did, we passed unknown ; I 
No tremor told me he was there. | 

He' knew not it was I. Alas ! i 

With such community of souls 
That he and I should blindly pass 
And live as sundered as the poles ! i 


For I, when darkness sealed my eyes. 
Would place my judgment in his 
hands, 

Would ask him humbly to advise 
And yield myself to his commands ; 

Just hinting what my view might be 
(If asked) on this or that affair. 

But never in undue degree 
And with a deprecating air. - , ■ 

And he, thus modestly addressed, 
Would wield an amicable pen 
And say he thought my view was 
best 

In full nine cases out of ten. 

And so in deep harmonious flood 
Our friendship flowed, and proved, I 
think, 


Though water be less dense than blood, 
Yet blood is far less dense than ink. 

And now, when things are somewhat 
slow, 

My leisure moments I beguile 
By reading o’er with heart aglow 
A certain old and dusty file — 

One out of hundreds, kept to prove 
A truth the world may oft forget, 
That there can live pure trust and 
love 

Twixt persons who have never met. 

Oh, sweet the ti-ill of mating larks! 

But sweeter, sweeter, I aver, 

That soft appeal — ** For your remarks,” 
That gentle answer — We concur.” 
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CHARIVARIA. they have no 

A Fellow of the Eoyal Society states last summer, 
that, as a result of radium activity, the 
end of the world, which had been esti- Described 


the Midlands, where the people say 
they have not had such a winter since 


Described as the tallest soldier in 


mated to arrive in a few thousand years, Ireland, Michael Grady, of^ County vieiv in ‘ 


ANOTHER HISTORIC 
INTERVIEW. 

By Our Special Correspondent. 
Incited to great efforts by the inter- 


vieiv in “ The Times icith President 
WiLSONf ivherein so much is said {by 


may be postponed for a million seons. Mayo, who is seven feet two inches in Wilson^ ivherein so much is said (by 
It is hoped that this will allay the height, hopes to settle down on a farm, the intervieiuer)^ Mr, Punch sent forth 
anxiety of those soldiers who were It is expected that he will shortly be oneof his most energetic and Napoleonic 
nervous about their chances of being measured for a village. young men to attempt a similarly in- 


nervous about their chances of being measured for a village. young men to attempt a similarly in- 

demobilized. o. . credible feat and obtain an intervieiv 

“ To improve the appetite,’’ says a ivith that most unapproachable of men 
It is reported that when asked his Health Culture journal, “ one should — President not excluded the Editor of 
impression of President Wilson Mr. salute the morn by throwing open the “T/ie Times,'* The word *ffailure" 
Balfour remarked, “Gee! He’s the windows, lay on the bedroom floor being absent from the Bouverie Street 
top shout and the main s<jueeze. And with the feet in the air and breathe lexicon^ it follows that the impossible 
then some.” - deeply.” This method of saluting is ivas achieved, and the electrifying result 

‘ not recommended to recruits. is printed below. In the wish that 


then some.” 


“ How much water,” asks a technical 
journal, “ does it take to make a gallon 
of Government ale? ” We do not pro- 


The latest Sunday newspaper re- 


is printed below. In the loish that 
readers in vaster numbers than usual 
may peruse the winged words of the 


minds us that it prints all the news, illustrious journalist, Mr, Punch offers 

_ _ ... ... ..... . ... /. Mil I • 1 I 11 l'‘ ! 


fess to be expert, but we should say It must do better than this if it is to the freedom of the article to all editors 


about a gallon. ^ ^ 

poraries. u- The office of The Times is situated in 

There is no truth in the rumour that a busy quarter of the great city of 

Trotsky has written to President Wil- Charged at Carmarthen with bigamy London and is built of brick and stone. 
SON offering to execute the Peace Con- a soldier said he had no recollection of Light enters the numerous rooms 
ference at any time within the next his second marriage. Once again we through windows made of glass. Out- 
three months at half the usual rates. feel compelled to point out the advan- side is the roar of traffic ; inside, the 

tage of keeping a diary. presses groan, not always without 

A AocA ■roViiiT'.Vi Via.a LAAn TrtM7.7!\\ncf thfi ^ rfiasnyi. 


keep pace with some of our contem- the world over. 


poraries. 


three months at half the usual rates. 


A case which has been puzzling the 
medical authorities is reported from It appears that one burglar has My appointment with the august 
Warwickshire. After acting strangely claimed his discharge from the Army and retiring controller of the great 
for several days a boy named Tommy on the ground that he is a pivotal man English journal — the Jupiter who di- 
Smith asked his parents if he could and that several policemen are waiting rects its thunderbolts, determines the 
have rice pudding instead. for him. ... size of type appropriate to every cor- 


presses groan, not always without 
reason. 

My appointment with the august 


have rice pudding instead. for him. ... size of type appropriate to every cor- ! 

^ respondent, and latterly has added to 

“ Great Britain,” says an essayist. It is wrong to suppose, says the Coal the gaiety of nations by offering a tilt- 
“has come out of the war with flying Control Department, that anthracite is ing-space to the Attorney-General and 
colours.” No blame, we understand, injurious to health. The little ones Mr. Gibson Bowles — my appointment 
attaches to Mr, Philip Snowden for all declare that its flavour compares being at three o’clock I was careful to 
this. favourably with that of Brazil nuts. " reach the office a few minutes before 

that hour, because I like to have time 

A large marrow has been washed Three cases of mince-pie shock are to look around and collect those little 
ashore at Lowestoft bearing a name reported from the Westbourne Grove details of environment and atmosphere 
and address and the words, “ Please district, ... - whicharesovaluable in themselves as to 


“Great Britain,” says an essayist, 


A large marrow has been washed 


ashore at Lowestoft bearing a name reporte(3 
and address and the words, “ Please district, 
write.” It is not known why the 
marrow left 'home. A woi 


make it almost immaterial whether the 
A woman has been fined ten shillings person I am to interview speaks at all. 
Birmingham for putting cold tea in Entering the offices, which can be 


at Birmingham for putting cold tea in Entering the offices, which can be 
A report comes from Berlin that Dr. bottles and selling it as whisky. One described only as palatial, I was struck 
SoLF has resigned. It is expected that of the purchasers, it appears, had his by the thoughtfulness — no doubt ap- 

1 mi T , 1 ^ 1* J 1 n /..I . IT 1 


he will be succeeded by Dr. Solf. suspicions aroused by the peculiar taste pertaining to the head of the establish- 
’'S:;’'* of the liquid. ment who was so soon, for the first 

The greengrocer who deliberately at- time in history, to grant me an audi- 

tempted to spqil^ President Wilson’s The Kaiser’s health, says a con- ence — which had provided a parallelo- 

welcome by exhibiting American apples temporary, is still a cause of anxiety, gram of some fibrous material for the 


for sale on Boxing Day is suspected of Not to us, 
being a naturalised German, . 


“Shootings Wanted. 


purpose of removing the mud from 
one’s boots. A minute later I was 


A North of England widower would 
like to meet lady possessing in her 

1 J.i.1 _ _ i! 1* 7 y-vi • f 


Woman (middle-aged, respectable) would discovery of an 

give services for home and small wage. ingenious contrivance in the shape of 
Scottish Fa;yer. a kind of peg or hook on which a hat 

1J3 - *■ . 


own right a bottle of whisky. Object, She would probably be quite effective and coat could be placed. It is by just 


matrimony, 


at ordinary ranges. 


such minutiae as these that one place 


The larcelv incimsefl “^otad the Party who removed Petticoat '1 distinguished from another and 

Yv ■ Railway Pence, between 11th and character indicated, 

employed politicians is causing the 12 th, kindly return same and save further Punctually to the minute I was 
country great concera. exposure .” — Provincial PapeP, . shown into the Editor’s room, where 

, , In the interests of propriety we trust again I was struck by the imaginative' 

Heavy ialis of snow have occurred in this appeal has been responded to. adequacy of the surroundings. Before 
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1,. nave bees JiAKISG A YEBY INTEKESTISG CAMOLAIIOS. 

1 LACED END TO END HOW FAR DO YOU THINIC THEY WOULD REACH?” 

Wca>y Woutidcd, “DuNNo, ouv’NOE. Step it out and show us.” 


Now, JUST HAVE A GUESS. If ALL THE WOUND-STRIPES WERE 


coming to the man himself let me say 
something of these. The floor was not 
bare or even sprinkled with sawdust, 
as it might easily have been, but* it was 
covered by a comfortable carpet, prob- 
ably from Axminster. Comfort was 
indeed the note. The desk was neither 
pitch pine nor teak, but mahogany. 
Upon it were scattei'ed papers — lightly 
scattered, although no doubt each was 
of the most momentous, even tragical 
import, some bearing the signatures 
of the most eminent publicists in the 
land* Yet, such is the domination of 
this man, they lay there like circulars 
or election addresses. In the ink-pot 
was ink. A date rack was proof that 
the Editor is not superior to the arti- 
ncial divisions of time. 

As I entered, his back was towards 
me, but none the less I was conscious 
or power, distinction, a man apart. I 
have seen many backs, but none more 
notable than this. Turning he revealed 
to the full the wonder and mystery of 
his famous frown~~the frown of Jupiter 
ionans. Much has been said of this 
rrown, but since no analysis has yet 
app^ired in print I must be permitted \ 
to ofler one. To begin with, the frown j 
IS not only on his face, hut (one in- 
stinctively^ knows) all over him. It 
suiiuses him. Could cno see, for in- i 


stance, his knee, one is sure that it 
would be frowming too. 

The effect was terrifying, but I stood 
my ground. As for the face, where the 
frown concentrates, it is most curiously 
divided. Below the masterful nose the 
frown may be said to be merely threat- 
ening; above the firm upper lip it 
assumes a quality of such dourness as 
to resemble a scowl. The forehead is 
corrugated. The ears twitch, especially 
the left. The eyes emit sparks. 

Hitherto he had not spoken; but 
now lie began to unburden himseff of 
those opinions, hopes, •fancies and ideal- 
istic meditations for w^hich I had come 
so far to see him. In order that there 
shall be no ambiguity I have arranged 
for them to be set up in lai’ger type 
than the rest of the article. After 'all, 
any type will suit my own poor settino-' 
but the jewels, the jewels must he 
seen. 

Be seated, pray/’ he said. 
•^‘The world/’ he added after a. 
long silence, "‘is in an unusual 
state. The Versailles Confer- 
ences may effect great changes/^’ 
^‘Eveiyone hopes,” lie" re- 
marked after another pause, 
that the weatlier wall improve ; 


recently it has been far from in- 
vigorating.” 

I give his^ exact W'ords with 
scrupulous minuteness. 

A permanent peace,” he 
continued, based upon equity, 
cannot but be desired. The 
Election j'esults,” he kidded as an 
afterthought, ^"are interesting.” 

Asked what he thought of tlje 
Pbime Minister, he "pondered 
deeply for a while and then re- 
plied, in carefully measured 
tones, think hini an excej)- 
tional man.” 

Pressed as to tlie League of 
Nations, he considered the mat- 
ter for some minutes and then 
said, is a fine notion. We 
nught all be the happier if it 
came.” 

My time being now up he bowed me 
to the door and the interview was over. 
The knob was of brass’ and had been 
recently polished. 

His last 'tt’ords "wero, “ Mind 
the step.” 




Officer {io lohom ^private Ua$ given three ardent love-lett&)‘$, addressed to diffierent jjersotis, to eenso)’). “WelLj wha-T aee you waitiku 
Private, “’ScusE me, Sir, but I just wainted to see you didk’t make xo mistake about the h:]:x\'elopes.''’ 


THE ANTI-PICADOES. 

A CONFERENCE of subscribeTS and con- 
tributors to the correspondence columns 
of The Times was held at Oaxton Hall 
on Saturday last, to discuss the situa- 
tion created in the issue of December 
21st by the printing of the interview 
with President Wilson in larger type 
than had ever been used previously in 
the body ot the paper. Amongst those 
present were “Scrutator,” “Bis Dat 
Qui Cito Dat,” “Judex,” “Vindex,” 
“Palmam Qui Meruit Perat,'* “Eusticus 
Expectans,” “ Old Etonian,” “ Anxious 
Parent,” “ Anti- Jacobin,” “ Puzzled,” 
“ Octogenarian,” “ Quousque Tandem,” 
and “The Thin End of the Wedge.” 

The Chair ^vas taken by a “ Subscriber 
of Eifty Years’ Standing,” who prefaced 
his remarks by observing that neither 
he nor any of those present was ani- 
mated by the faintest antagonism to 
President Wilson. Their gratitude to 
him for his services in the War was so 
great that, in the abstract, they could 
have no objection to his being accorded 
the distinction of the largest possible 
type, so long as proper distinction was 
made typographically between the re- 
marks of the President and the com- 


ments of the interviewer — as for example 
that Mr. Wilson’s bedroom is “ strictly 
First Empire,” or that “ there seems to 
be some kind of competition between 
the upper and the lower halves of his 
features,” or that his “grey lounge 
suit” Yvas “well cut into his body.” 
But there ought to be some harmony 
between the size of the type and the 
importance of the views expressed. He 
had himself contributed mauy letters 
to The Times on subjects of the great- 
est urgency, but had never attained 
the dignity even of long primer. 
(Sensation.) He thought that in the i 
circumstances they w’ere entitled to 
address a modest protest to the Editor, 
to the effect that the use of “ pica ” 
should be reserved for tlie 3*arest occa- 
sions and not be allowed to prejudice 
the claims of those who vrere entitled 
to exercise the indefeasible privilege of 
“ writing to The Times.'" (Cheers.) 

“ Scrutator,” who followed, dis- 
claimed any personal grievance. His 
letters had always appeared in large 
type and on the best pages. But he 
drew the line at “ pica ” ; it looked too 
lika an advertisement and destroyed 
th^alance of the page. In old days ' 
an editor controlled tlie “ make-up ” of ' 


his paper. Now he was at the mercy 
of his “maker-up.” 

“Judex,” speaking from the body of 
the hall, said that he had heard "the 
interview in question spoken of as a 
“ splendid scoop.” He ^vas ]3ot certain 
wdiat the phrase meant, but he did not 
like the sound of it, and dreaded the 
prospect of President Wilson being 
made the subject of a typographical 
competition between our 'daily papers. 
While the paper shortage lasted this 
might lead to very serious results in 
the way of restricting the 'space avaii- 
I able for the ventilation of the views of 
I those present. 

I An “Anxious Parent” pointed out 
that the use of “ pica ” was unfoi'tunate, 
as it irresistibly suggested “ picador,” 
one who participated in a cruel sport, 
wdiereas President Wilson was a most 
humane and compassionate man and 
had never assisted at a bull-iight. 

After several other speeches it was 
ultimately resolved to form an asso- 
ciation, to be known as the “ Anti- 
Picaclor League,” and a small com- 
mittee was appointed to draw up an 
I appeal to the piincipal Editors to 
I abstain as far as possible from typo- 
' graphical Jumbomania. 
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BOY (SECOND CLASS). 

Boy (Second Class) John Simpkins, a bad ’un, you must 
know, 

Was told to swab a plank one day by a First-Class O.P.O., 

Whose eagle eye, returning, on the deck espied a stain — 
Boy Simpkins, fetch your mop, me lad, and swab yon 
plank again.” 

Boy Simpkins (Second Class, too !) made as though he 
wouldn’t go, 

And distinctly muttered “ Blast you ! ” to that First-Class 
C.P.O. 

The splendid Petty Officer fell flat upon the deck ; 

They bore him to the Sick Bay just a weak and worthless 
wreck ; 

But an A.B. who w’as standing by had caught the wicked 
word 

And told the Duty Officer exactly what occurred: — 

“Boy Simpkins (Second Class, too!), which I think yer 
o ugh ter know% Sir, 

’Ad the lip ter matter ‘Blast jmu!’ ter the Fust-Class 
C.P.O., Sir.” 

There is silence in the foc’s’le, on the quarter-deck dismay, 

And the low^er deck is humming in a most unusual way ; 

Tlie w'orking-party pauses as it cleans a six-inch gun, 

And the Officer on Duty whispers hoarse to “Number 
One ’ : — 

“ Boy Simpkins (Second Class, too !), I suppose you ought 
to know, Sir, 

Had the cheek to mutter ‘Blast you!’ to a First-Class 
C.P.O., Sir.” 

Number One, his face is ashen and his knees knock as he 
runs 

(A curious phenoraenou quite rare in Number Ones) ; 

But on lie rushed until he saw the tall brass-hatted Bloke, 

And, nervously saluting, incoherently he spoke:— 

“ Boy Simpkins (Second Class, too 1), I ’m afi-aid that you 
must know. Sir, 

Had the nerve to mutter ‘ Blast you ! ’ to a First-Class 
C.P.O., Sir.” 

The Bloke turned blue and shivered, then iiyslerically 


How the Cabinet, when summoned, found him far too bad 
to kill, 

So packed him offi to W^eiringen to valet Little Will. 

Boy Simpkins (Second Class, too !) dowm to history wall go 
As the first and last who dared say “Blast” to" a First- 
Class C.P.O. 

NOVEL RECONSTRUCTION. 

Simmons is a wu’iter of fiction and w^as a friend of mine. 

I used to play billiards wdth Simmons, to talk to Simmons, 
but not to read Simmons. 

There are limits to friendship. 

I met him the other day in a ver}^ depressed state. 

“Look at these munition wmrkers,” he said. “ See wdiat 
the Government is doing for them. Paying them wages all 
the time that they ’re out of wmrk. What about me ? ” 

“Well, you w’eren’t on munifcions.” 

“I have been on intellectual munitions,” replied Sim- 
mons. “And now all my editors write to me, ‘Get awary 
from the War.’ I have to transfer my machinery to peace 
W’ork. I have to turn aw^ay from the production of the Ger- 
man spy. Think of ifc. I have almost lived on him for 
years. I have created hundreds of him during the War. 
All my laboriously acquired knowledge of German terms — 
like ^ Sohoeinhiind/ you know — goes for nothing. I shall 
have to make all my villains Bolsheviks. That will require 
close study of Eussia. All my old Eussian knowledge goes 
for nothing. They have abolished the knout and exile to 
Siberia. I have to start afresh. 

^ “Then look at my heroes. I have mastered the second 
‘lieutenant. My typewriter almost automatically wn-ites 
‘old top,’ ‘old soul,’ ‘old bean,’ ‘old egg.’ All my study 
of this type is thrown away. And heroines— why, I 
shall have to study dress again. The hospital nurse is 
done for; the buxom proportions of the land-girl avail me 
no more. My dear fellow, it will be six months before I can 
deal with women’s costume competently. 

“And plots. ^ How the War simplified everything. The 
Zep, a failure in fact, was a splendid success in fiction. 
The awkward people could be wiped out so simply. Then 
one’s villains could die gallantly— a bit of good in the worst 
of men, you know— whispering a hurried confession in the 
ears of the Company Sergeant-Major in the front trenches. 

“Then, again, all misunderstandings were explained 
when the V.C. looked up from his hospital bed. ‘Eric,’ 
she gushed, ‘you here!’ And from that moment he 
needed no more medicine. My dear fellow, we shall want 
new plots now ; real plots and new characters. It will be 
a long time before I can return to my pre-war standard of 
strong,^ silent, masterful millionaires from the backwoods. 
Haven’t I a right to seek compensation from the Govern- 
ment for checking my intellectual output? ” 

“I think the Government ought to pay you ten pounds 
for every week in which you don’t write,” I said. 

Simmons shook me warmly by the hand. 

The next day he cut me dead. I believe that Simmons, 
though an author of popular fiction, must have been 
thinking. ... 

“THE FUTUEE OF LYING. 

S International Conference to be Called.” 

I NorllLampton Daily Echo. 

[ \ve should have thought it might quite safely be left to 
private enterprise. 


laughed, “ihen, again, all misunderstandings were explained 

And hurried, cackling shrilly, to the Owner’s cabin aft; the V.C. looked up from his hospital bed. ‘Eric,’ 

There in that awful presence, with lips aghast and pale, s^e gushed, ‘you here! ’ And from that moment he 

To the horror-haunted Owner he re-told the horrid tale:* no more medicine. My dear fellow, we shall want 

“Boy Simpkins (Second Class, too!), I regret to let you ^^^plo^snow; real plots and new characters. It will be 
know, Sir, ^ miig time before I can return to my pre-war standard of 

Had the face to mutter ‘Blast you!’ to a First-Class silent, masterful millionaires from the backwoods. 

C.P.O., Sir!” " Haven’t I a right to seek compensation from the Govern- 

ment for checking my intellectual output ? ” 

You could almost bear the silence when the flags began to think the Government ought to pay you ten nounds 

every week in which you don’t write,” I said. 

And the Captain made the signal Uiat destroyed the Simmons shook me warmly by the hand. 

Admiral’s nap The next day he cut me dead. I believe that Simmons, 

Ana though i wasu t there mjself beside the great man’s an author of popular fiction, must have been 

^iiinking. ==============1===—^ 

You all can guess as well as I just what the Owner said •— 

: “iSuiiHiTTKD. * “THE FUTUEE OF LYING. 

: Boy Simpkins (Second CLiss, too !), it is thou^dit you oimbt International Conference to be Called.” 

to know, Sir, ^ ^ Nor tham;gtoii Daily Echo. 

lias dared to mutter ‘Blast you! ’ to a First-Class C P O should have thought it might quite safely be left to 
Sir!” v^.L.vy., private enterprise. 

rart* 

A„,l 1.1.1 Siv l.;,„o Gp.,b«, „1.o tl,e Gov.m.ne,.t: 









THE NEW DEMOCRACY. 

« {at laU finding addressee after marching down the room shouting, "BuUoeh! BiiUoeh ! Anyhoda heie name o' 

JSiUlocJc i '^—coiitemplaHveli/, as she awaits answer), “Umph! Kot much a. bullock, abe yeb?” ^ 


IN MEMOEY OF DOEA. 

(/I joyous cmticqxition,) 

Walk very softlj’’ here and very slowly ; 

Let no sound pass the barrier of your 
teeth ; 

Not that the spot whereon you tread is 
holy, 

But lest you rouse her up that lies 
beneath. 

She ruthlessly curtailed our golf and 
skittles ; 

She vetoed daily sprees and nightly 
jinks ; 

She doled our baccy and weighed out 
our victuals, 

And watered (cruellest of all) * our 
drinks. 

Anathema (by order) were our races ; 

Joy-riding was taboo in car or train; 

And when they ventured to kick o’er 
the traces 

She strafed her victims till they roared 
again. 

Now where she sleeps the sleep that 
knows no w'aking 

A simply graven sentence marks the 
place 

(The Latin ’s shaky but bears no mis- 
taking) : — 

‘^llicjucet Doha and hie hi her jace,’ 

An Unhappy Christmas. 

, niuiiber of persons have booked dooms 

for Yuletidc.’^—^Sco/^is/i Paj^er, 


THE BEOTHER SERVICE. 

Mr. Punch, Dear Sir, — I am still 
with the Q.M.A.A.O.’s at what used to 
be called the Fronts But do not im- 
agine I am cut off from netvs. Papers 
from home pour in by every mail. I 
read articles written by People Who 
Know% and speeches of politicians to 
female electors, and that is how I 
have learned that it is we Women of 
England who have won the War. 

Yet out here one cannot help notic- 
ing^ that the War was not waged 
entirely by the lovelier sex. And so I 
am writing to ask you to say a word 
or two about the work of the Brother 
Service, the less conspicuous branches 
of our army, the men who hauled big 
guns about, who stood in trenches, .who 
looked after ammunition, or who killed 
mules to^ provide us with pressed beef. 
Little bits of the great machinery — 
hangers-on of the great Women's Army 
Corps — yes, but without the humble 
hairpin the whole coiffure falls to the 
ground, 

I have never been a pessimist or a 
scaremonger, but %cithout some of these 
men I doiiH believe toe tvotnen wotdd 
have toon the War at all ! 

They ought to be encouraged, Mr. 
Punch. Could you not start a Muscle 
Competition for the men who helped 
the women win the War? Something 
like the Beauty Competitions for us 
other warriors ? Why not offer prizes 


to the Tommy with the biggest biceps, 
the Subaltern with the thickest calf, 
and the Brigadier with the finest abdo- 
minal development? 

One is so afraid that at the next 
European crisis the War Office, having 
learned its history from picture papers, 
will simply mobilise the women and 
forget all about the men. Those absurd 
machine guns with their wmbbly legs 
really need a man’s touclj. Besides, it 
would be so jolly dull without them. 

No, the men really helped, and we 
ought not to forget it. 

I hope that in years to come, when 
little voices in the 'firelight (that’s a 
pretty touch — who says the Army has 
made us unfeminine ?) beseech me, 
“Tell us again how you won the War’ 
Great-grandma,” I shall retain suffi- 
cient perspective to reply, “Granny 
didn't do it all alone, darlings; there 
were a lot of men wdio helped too.” 

Yours faithfully, 
Administrator Q.M.A.A.C. 

From a description of our infantry’s 
arrival in Cologne : — 

“Then came more Fusiliers, the Lancashire 
Fusiliers and the Royal Dublin Fusiliers, and 
after them battalions from all parts of the 
Hritish Isles. . . It was wonderfully thrilling 
to go from one bridge to the other, from skirl 
of pipes to the triumphant swing of ‘John 
Peel,' and then to the ‘ Maple Leaf For Ever.’ ” 

. ■ Times. 

And what did the Dublins play ? “ Brin 
on the Rhine”? 






THE WATCH DOGS. 


My deae Charles, — Old Bowdler 
has been brooding again on that idea 
oi‘ a brief for the defence in the forth- 
coming trial of the ex-Kaiser. He 
rather fancies himself cross-examining 
with courtesy but firmness some 
Generalissimo or other, or reducing to 
tears by an eloquent speech a court 
packed with everybody who is anybody, 
and in both cases having the eyes of 
Europe upon him and the ears of 
America hanging on his next word. 
After all, barristers will be barristers 
and, when they are, your ordinary man 
is no match for ’em. It took another 
man of his own kind to knock the 
conceit out of the idea. 

Lack of precedent was no difficulty 
to Bowdler’s learned opponent. A 
ready imagination made up. To hear 
iiim talk you would think he had 
spent his life assisting at the trials of 
ex-Kaisers. He described the whole 
alTair as if it had already taken place. 
Tims:— 

The culprit, he assumed, is on bail, 
though not, of course, on his own re- 
cognizances. First, attention is called 
to the case by Coiuisci for the Prose- 
cution rising early in the sitting and 
asking his Lordship if he might men- 
tion the case of William Hohenzol- 
LERN, next on his Lordship’s list. 


“ William who ? ” asks the Clerk of 
Assize. 

“William Hohbnzollern,” answers 
counsel : “ H-o-h*e-n-z-o - double l-e- 


A titter is heard at the idea of a man 
going about wdth a name like that. 
His Lordship, regarding it as a nuisance 
rather than a joke, threatens to have 
the court cleared. A juryman in wait- 
ing in the gallery seizes the oppor- 
tunity to ask, if anyone is to be turned 
out, might it be himself. 

‘ Counsel goes on to mention the case. 
“ A complicated case of false pretences, 
my Lord ’’ he begins. But his so- 

licitor plucks at his gown and points 
out to him that he is confusing his 
briefs. Counsel apologises to the Court 
and asks leave to refresh his memory. 
In a passionate whisper to his solicitor 
he asks who is this HohenzoUern man, 
anyway, and why the devil does he 
want to be mentioned before his time ? 
Enlightened, he explains to the Court 
that the accused has got some money 
together for a dock defence and would 
like an opportunity to instruct his 
counsel more full3^ 

Ilis Lordship refuses a postpone- 
ment ; Hohen-what 's-his-name should 
have thought of this before. His Lord- 
ship has every confidence in counsers 
ability to pick up the facts as the ease 
proceeds- If counsel’s* personal con- 
• venience is involved that is another 


matter. But as for Zohenhollern — 
[“ HohenzoUern, my Lord ”J — he can- 
not expect particular treatment ; and 
that will do, thank you. 

The ushers start calling out for liiin to 
surrender to his bail : “ HohenzoUern ! 
Hhhohenzollern ! Owen Zollern ! ” 


re-echoes throughout 


the building. 


“ Zollern — o-n ! ” is heard faintly in 
the far distance. No one notices that 
a gentleman with a fierce moustache 
has already made his dramatic entry 
and is trying to push his "way into the 
dock. . . . 

He is stood up with half-a-dozen 
other prisoners, so that one jury may 
be sworn for the lot. It is desired that 
each prisoner should be identified with 
his name as it is called. William 
Hohenzollern, whichever he may be, 
is asked to hold up his hand. An old 
man in corduroys, who ’svears a dirty 
handkerchief round his neck for collar 
and cravat, and is charged with felon- 
iously stealing, taking and carrying 
away his forty-first pair of boots and 
is also a bit ’ard of ’earing, insists 
that he is the man. As nothing will 
persuade him that he is not, the Clerk 
of Assize leaves it to the warders to 
decide which of the two is which. After 
all it is a small point. 

The case is called on and Willia:^ 
is left in sole possession of the dock. 
This is his moment, thinks he. With 
set features h© stands forward and 
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assumes the most important attitude 
possible. 

“Are you William Hohexzolleen ? ” 
asks the Clerk of Assize. 

There is a pause. “ I am/’ says he. 

Everyone turns to have a look at 
him. Feeling that he is thoroughly 
impressing everyone William fixes a 
commanding eye on the judge, compel- | 
ling, as he supposes, his utmost atten- ! 
tion. j 

“ Let ’s adjourn for lunch,” says the ' 
judge . . . 

When at last the case gets to its 
hearing (so far as anything at all can i 
be heard over the small talk in front of 
the dock and the shuffle of impatient 
feet behind it) a novel point arises. A 
witness refers to the War. “ What 
war?” asks his Lordship. Counsel 
thinks he can explain, but William 
isn’t for letting him. “ Will you keep 
silence?” says the Judge to William. 
“You must call evidence to prove that 
there was a war,” he says to counsel, 

William faints upon realising that 
Armageddon, his masterpiece, was such 
that judicial knowledge wasn’t aware 
of it . . . 

Witness after wdtness is called ; 
barrister after barrister, in the bar ; 
beneath the dock rail, goes to sleep, i 
William, after shaking off the stupor j 
caused by the awful disregard of his 
personality, begins to murmur inco- 
herently. The warder taps him on 
the shoulder. William, wdio has never 
even conceived of being tapped by any- 
body, bursts out wdth an exclamation. 
The worst thing which has ever hap- 
pened to him in his life then happens. 
Bowdler, Bowdler of all the un-impe- 
rial and un-godlike people in this world, 
turns to William to rebuke him in a 
stern whisper, telling him that he is 
doing himself no good and concluding 
his remarks with “ My man ” , . . 

The trial proceeds, William being 
speechless with rage. In his ears is 
ringing a Hymn of Hate — hate of 
everybody in the court, but particularly 
of Bowdler. Every time he can get his 
brain to work and his tongue to work 
with it, he leans forward to breathe 
some drastic utterance at his defending 
counsel. Bowdler remains detached. 
William (late Kaiser) has to realise as 
a cold fact that here is a wretched 
mortal daring to sharpen a pencil while 
he is being addressed by the All- 
Highest. The All-Highest reaches 
over the dock rail to thump the wretched 
mortal’s wretched head . , . 

Bowdler rises deliberately. There is 
a hush. He is going to say something 
important. WitiLiAM feels that at last 
the world is sane and duly attentive to 
him again. Bowdler submits that the 
state of mind of the accused person 


(accused person 1) should be inquired 
into. 

The judge very readily acquiesces; 
anything to get rid of the fellow. The 
prison doctor swears that he has never 
seen a lunatic if this isn’t one. An 
assertive juryman, who disapproves of 
business being so rushed as not to per- 
mit of a hanging, expresses the view 
alou(J that it is all put on. Silence 
ensues upon the anomaly of a jury- 
man daring to express a view aloud ; 
William avails himself of this silence 
for the same purpose. His view, which 
was evidently intended to take some 
time in the expressing, starts off with 
personal reminiscences of the intimate 
friendship and business partnership be- 
tween himself and the Almighty. The 
juryman at once gives in and the ver- 
dict is found before William has com- 
pleted his second sentence . . . 


William hears himself being ordered 
“ to be detained during His Majesty’s 
pleasure.” The warder, propelling him 
down below stairs to the cells, makes it 
quite clear to William that the Majesty 
referred to is not his (William’s) . . , 
Bowdler follows later to tell Wil- 
liam what a lucky fellow he is, and 
also to take off him one pound, three 
1 shillings and sixpence . . 

1 Yours ever, Henby. 


A Pocket” Borough. 

“ Boy rout, the ancient Berytus, is 55 miles 
\VN\Y from Damascus. The port is strongly 
fortified, its walls being three inches in circum- 
ference .” — East Aftican Pajyer, 

The Euphemistic Moslem. 

“Death op Tuiikish MmiSTEE. 

A Constantinople message reports that the 
Turkish Alinistcr of the Interior has resigned.” 

Ai^^ralian Pajger, 
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I go to make application for my emer- 
gency ration card, in case your food 
department proves equally susceptible. 
I have been asked out a great deal. 
The State Department at Washington 
made me come down for several \veek- 
ends and your Military Officer at home 
had me in on three successive days.” 

‘'Mr. Smith,” she said, “you seem 
an honest man. Do you, in your heart, 
believe yourself good enough for my 
Edith?” 

“ Had you asked me that six weeks 
ago,” I said, “ I should have answered 
‘No.’ Defoie I spoke to Edith, that 
very same question flashed up within 
me. I saw the golden sheen of her 
hair in the moonlight — for you do some- 
times have moonlight here in London™ 


GUARANTEED. 

“You recognize, of course, that the 
situation is exceptional,” said Edith’s 
mother. “You left New York on 
December 2, and arrived at Euston on 
December 13. To-day, December 18, 

}ou ask me for my daughter’s hand, 
after a three days’ acquaintance. Is 
this tlie usual American pace ? ” 

“That is hardly my fault,” I said. 

“ We ran into a nasty l)it of ^veather 
ofl Cape Bace and lost twelve hours.” 

“ Still,” she said, “ under the circum- 
stances you will admit that I have the 
right to put a few questions. Edith is 
all I have. She has naturally not told 
me everything, but I gather you have 
spoken to her a good deal about your- 
self,” ; ■ ^ 

“ Not more than three j 
or four hours at a sit- 1 
ting,” 1 replied. 1 

“ And you have never 
spoken to anyone else 
as you have to Edith ? ” 

“ I have.” 

“ Oh,” she said. 

“ I wish it had been 
otherwise,” I pleaded; 

“ but life is very com- 
plex nowadays on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 

Much that I have told 
Edith I have also re- 
vealed to tbe passport 
clerk at Washington 
and the keeper of birth 
records in New York. 

Something too I con- 
iided to the assistant- 
book-keeper in the War 
Zone Bureau at the 
Custom-House in New 
York, to the cashier of the Erench j and \vondered whether I had the right 
consulate at home, and to the gate - 1 to speak. Of course I w'as not good 
man of Gunard Pier 54, at the foot enough for her, but still I felt that I 
of West Fourteenth Street. I am ) was not altogether unfit. I might justly 

ask for her in the face of high Heaven, 
the Passport Bureau at Washington, 
the War Zone Bureau at the Custom- 
House, the head clerk at the Cunarcl 
office, the watchman at the pier, the 


“Perhaps it isn't necessary, ” she 
said. “You may have her, my dear 
boy.” 

“ Without even looking at my Czecho- 
slovak my club dues for 1918, and 
my inoculation receipt for typhoid and 
paratyphoid A and E ? ” I stammered. 

“ You have a nice face,” she said. 



“WOT 'S OUR NOO M.P,’S BIZNESSV” 

'“E’S IN THE JOBMASTEEING LINE, I THINK.' 
BACK TO *ELP CLEAN OUT THE OrGEAN STABLES.” 


am 

sorry ; I wish Edith had been the first 
to V horn I gave up the inner secrets of 
my soul, but the fact is that to some 
extent she was anticipated by your 
Military Control-Officer at Liverpool.” 

“It might have been worse,” she 
sighed. 

a good face. At home I suppose you 
are quite popular ? ” 

“ Up to the twenty-fifth of October 
I shouldn’t have said so,” I replied, 
“ But since then a great many people 
liave taken to me. Not quite like 
Doris Keane, you know, but still I 
have distributed' in a little more than 
a month no fewer than three dozen 
photographs of m}seLf two and a-half 


official who changed my American 
“ You have nice manners and | money into your own very confusing 

monetary system, the man at the head 
of the gang-plank, the man at th^foot 
of the gang-plank, the steward who 
filled my alien’s declaration, the steward 
who gave me iny landing-card, several 
battalions of control officers, and ap- 
proximately half the Allied diplomatic 
services. When I spoke to Edith I 
had all the documents in my breast- 
pocket, and my heart glowed with 
confidence beneath them 


inches square. Youi* consul at New j justifiable 

York took two, tbe French Chamber of The dear girl never asked for my college 
Commerce took three, and I am having s certificate and my luggage cheek, but I 
some more ready for ‘ ’ 


the time when ^ have them all here.’’° 


OUE GEEAT UNKNOWN. 

Fir^t Official, I say, who is tbe Head 
of the Thingumyjig Ministry — the one 
at the Hotel Giorgione ? 

Second Official. Haven't an idea, I 
thought it had been wound up. 

FvvBt Official. Well, I ’m not so sine 
of that. There was an announcement 
about it in the papers, and then an 
official dementi, and 
then the Minister re- 
signed, and now I hear 
he has been reap- 
pointed. 

Second Official. Then 
you evidently knew his 
name all along. Why 
I on earth did you ask 
! me ? 

‘ First Official You 
see, it ’s like this. I had 
a bet on with a man at 
the Club that out of ten 
Government officials 
not more than one woul i 
know tlie Minister’s 
name. Y^ou didn’t, and 
I you happen to be the 
j ninth who didn’t, so 
! I ’ve won my bet. By 
I the way, do you know 
; what has become of the 
I chef at the Giorgione? 

1 Second Official. You 

mean old Savary, who was always 
gassing about his descent from Napo- 
leon’s General? I think he went back 
to Paris some time ago. 

First Official Thanks; then I win 
my second bet — that out of ten Govern- 
ment officials five would know his name. 


I ’EARD ’E ARST 10 BE SENT 


Unnatural History. 

From a Jeuilleton : — 

“ She vratched him catch the stichlchacks 
which were one day to turn into frogs.” 

Church Famihj Neiospaj^er. 

“ The Crown Prince expressed hope he would 
one day be able to return to Germany and live 
there as a samx)lc citizen .” — Bath Herald. 

We don’t think quite so badly of the 
Germans as all that. 


“ To Property Owners and Kotol Proprietors. 
— Start Eedccorating and Bepairs now, before 
the rush, comes, and gives the boys returning 
a chance for work .” — Provincial Pajper. 

Personally, we shall postpone our order 
until the boys do come home. 
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Ajiib-t. “I can’t APPOHI) ten My BANK TELLS ME I’M OVEEBILAWN NOWV’ 

JStS Wife. "‘SUBELY YOU CAN GET IT AT ANOTHER BANK? THEY CAN’T ALL BE AS HARD UP AS THAT.’ 


ment for one week ; to take possession of the editorial office^ 
and then to set; to work to transform the contents of the 
paper. I foresee the amazement of the faithful readers of 
The Chicken Run, on being informed, in the column headed 
“Hints to Beginners/' that Mr. Lloyd George's pet 
Leghorn cockerel has developed a surprising taste for 
latchkeys, and recently swallowed two of them, while Mr. 
Asquith’s Buff Orpington pullet has taken to following 
him about like a dog and roosting on his bed-rail. Then 
there would be a breezy editorial article designed to prove 
that poultry had come out of the war with a much en- 
hanced reputation, owing to the loyal part they had played 
in assisting the Food-Controller. 

Further, there would be sx^ecial articles proving, for in- 
stance, that champagne is the one drink on which all breeds 
of chickens increase and multiply their production of eggs, 
especially if hot caviare is afterwards administered in large 
bowls. Then there would be the first chapters of an en- 
thralling serial wdiose plot revolved round tho love-story of 
Sir Eobert Wyandotte and Lady Cecilia Buttercup — a 
literary effort of unparalleled brilliancy due to the genius of 
a new novelist who preferred to be known as the Eed Eover 
of Ehode Island. And so on and so on. If you think the 
scheme is feasible, let me hear from you and I will begin 
to get any team of villains together. 

Yours faithfully^ The Ga^e Chice. 

“ NYomcii and young persons now employed in tbe.'ic works enjoy a 
iniximum worldng week of fif fcy-fi\ e and a half hours/’ — Sitndaijl^a^ci'. 
And, we suppose, a maoimum wage. 


A CONSPIRACY IN THE POULTRY-YARD. 

Dear Mr. Punch, — I suppose it must be conceded that 
practical jokes have not the vogue that they once enjoyed. 
No longer do you discover some fine morning that the street 
in which you live is blockaded with furniture vans, all en- 
deavouring to deliver furniture you don’t require and never 
heard of before, while your staircase is a mass of flowers 
and fruit constantly increasing upon you and threatening 
to smother you with their amount no less than with their 
scent. It w’ould gradually appear that the deliveries both 
of the flowers and the furniture Avere being executed in 
accordance with the orders of one of your friends, and 
that you had to grin and bear it as best you might. I can- 
not say that the victim or the general public, when they 
heard of it, looked upon it with any excess of enthusiasm. ' 
Anyhow, practical jokes have gone out. 

Yet there is a kind of practical* joke which, so far as I 
know, has never been played upon anybody, and which, if 
it were played, might provoke a coi^iderable volume of 
laughter and no small inconvenience. I have schemed it 
out and venture to submit the plan to you. 

My idea is to take some weekly magazine ^vhic]l caters 
either for some spiecial trade or amusement or pursuit. Let 
- us imagine it t6 be The Chicken with which is in- 
corporated The Fowls' Guardian. I am entitled to assume 
that most of Mr. Punch’s readers aro acquainted with this 
; bright and' lively feathered journal My p»lan is to get 
. together some bold spirits, to capture the editor and his staff, 

! and to hold them in a comfortable but rigorous imnrison- ' 
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AT THE PLAY. 

“The Babes in the Woob/’ 
When I saw a dull red glow in tlie 
early evening sky above tbe great open 
flares that lit the portals of the Theatre 
Royal, I said to myself, “ This brings 
tbe Peace home to one ! *’ But those 
who think that England will never be 
tbe same after tbe Wav, that all things 
wdll become new and better, have not 
reckoned with tbe Drury Lane Panto- 
mime. Its tactics may change, but its 
general strategy remains untouched by 
War or Peace. Under any name — 
Ali Babn or Aladdin, Puss in Boots or 
The Babes in the Wood — its savour is 
tbe same. If only a tenth part of the 
enterprise that goes to the making 
of its great pageants were devoted 
to the invention of a new subject, 
though it \vere only The Babes in 
Boots or Puss in the Wood I How- 
ever, with Bolshevism in the air it 
is best perhaps not to tamper with 
British institutions. 

Still, even within the limits im- 
posed by immemorial tradition there 
surely must be somebody in the 
United Kingdom who could make a 
better book. It was pathetic that 
so capable a cast — Miss Lily Long 
in particular — should have such 
second-rate stuff to say and sing. 
Seldom could one detect any at- 
tempt to evade the obvious. ^ Of 
topical allusions, apart from time- 
W'orn themes of coupons and profi- 
teers, there ^Yas scarce a sign, and 
such burlesque as there was had no 
sort of subtlety in it. Take, for ex- 
ample,* the opportunity lost in the 
imitation of a bedroom scene from 
modern drama. It announced it- 
self as something “ West-Endy,” 
yet it was like nothing (I imagine) 
even in the remote Orient. And con- 
stantly the poor play of esprit had to be 
carried off by the distracting thud of 
some falling body or covered by the 
deadening clash of the eternal cymbals. 

It is significant, in this connection, 
that there never seems to be any male 
character in these pantomimes that 
is not eommitfced to buffoonery. Ap- 
jyarently no reliance is placed on the 
unassisted humour of the dialogue.' A 
funny remark must be clinched with a 
somersault, a repartee be driven home 
by a resounding smack on the face'. You 
might have thought that on such an 
occasion there would be room for 
the figure of some gallant ' soldier of 
the masculine sex.^ Yet there wasn’t 
a vestige of khaki in the whole show, 
and the only patriotic song assigned to 
a man’syoice had to be delivered by the 
comic villain. 

However, the actors were too good 


to be defeated by the authors ; and the 
two couples — the Babes (Mr. Stanley 
Lupino as Horace and Mr. Will Evans 
as Flossie) and the Bobbers (Messrs. 
Egbert) — W’ent far by their personal 
drollery and unflagging spirits to make 
up for any defect in the words. Each 
member of the two pairs played very 
loyally into the other’s bands. Mr. 
Albert Egbert indeed played into 
his brother’s feet with equal devotion ; 
and the good humour with which he 
accepted the fiercest blows on face and 
person seemed to indicate an excep- 
tionally close fraternal understanding. 

Mr. 'Harry Glaff as the WUcked 
Uncle (with a note or two in the oper- 
atic manner) belied bis villainous nature 


Peace — very beautiful with its dim 
perspective, till the garish light of “ The 
Day ” was turned on. Here the asser- 
tive colours of the Allies were tempered 
to an exquisite pale harmony, only 
slightly damaged by a nondescript con- 
tingent in pink (possibly neutrals) and 
the apparition of Mr. Arthur Collins 
and other gentlemen in black, -who 
came on to receive the expression of 
our grateful approbation. 

I stayed long enough into the Harle- 
quinade to see little Prince Olaf of 
Norway, in Queen Alexandra’s box, 
capture a large cracker dexterously 
flung to him by the Pantaloon. So 
ended for me an evening more jocund 
than I have had the good grace to 
admit. 0. S. 



Our Classical Advertisers. 

“ The trade-mark name of this coat — 
‘ Aqiiascutuni ’ — is a Latin word, and 
translated into our own good English, 
‘ Aqua,’ means water. ‘ Scutum’ means 
to shed. There you arc — Watershed.” 

Advt, in Canadian Paper, 


THE AGE OF INNOCENCE. 

Sorace,' ..... Mr. Stanley Lupino. 
Flossie Mr. "Will Evans. 

by an unusually amiable temperament ; 
and Miss Elobence Smithson, with her 
dainty air, furnished interludes of con- 
ventional song, during ’which we gave 
our ribs a rest. 

The dancing, as usual, was rather 
perfunctory, if one excepts a pas de 
denx which gave promise of a parody 
of the Russians and turned out to be 
just a series of contortionist feats, bril- 
liant but unlovely. ' , 

, As good wine needs no bush, so 
good babes need no wood ; but Messrs. 
McOleery and Humphries painted for 
them a quite nice one, where, after some 
very pleasant business with a brace of 
giant mushrooms that went up and 
down like a lift, the robins came and 
camouflaged the' wanderers under a 
counterpane of fallen leaves, where 
they behaved much better Ijhan in 
ordinary beds. But the best scene 
was M, Maeo Henri’s Temple of 


“ They behleve that an not inconsider- 
able number of dddeeeeeddlllllllcleeeeeeee 
cw pavem ponnun ex-parte opinions are 
given for what they may be worth.” 

Manchester Paper, 

Eor our part we belileve this esti- 
mate of the value of ex -parte 
opinions, of the kind indicated, to 
be sound, if rather scathing. 

“In lieu of the February Sale and 
Spring Show, hitherto held in April, an 
important sale of pure-bred bulls will be 
held in the Show Grounds at Ballsbridgc, 
on Thursday and Friday, 13th and 14tli 
March.” — Coi'h Examiner, 

We trust the above specimen will 
be duly entered. 

“After the act from Mashs and Faces 
came the letter-reading, the murder and 
the sleepwalking scenes from Macbeth, with 
Miss Alary Anderson and Air. Lyn Harding 
Tragic poetry of this intensity, of course, 
knocks everything else endways.” — Times, 

Or, as Shakspeare himself is said to 
have exclaimed, as he penned the last 
line of it, “ That ’s the stuff to give ’em.” 


“ There should also be mentioned the 
merchants’ bank, Towarzystwo Pozyczkowc 
Przemyslowcow Aliasta Poznania.” 

tfonynal of the Boyal Statistical Society, 

We have tried to mention it, but 
failed miserably. 


“ The Alajor then spoke of battles in which 
he had taken part. He had been wounded in 
the hack leg and arm .” — Evening Netvs, 

Bit of a dog, this Major. 


“Promotion.— Rifleman P. R. Shand to be 
Sergeant Cock ,” — Ceylon Paper, 

'We hope Sergeant Cock was consulted 
about this. 




OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

[By Mr, Punch's Staff of Learned Clerics,) 

Not infrequently our novelists will follow success with a 
boy hero by a sequel showing the same character grown up. 
Mr. E. E. Benson, however, has reversed this process, and in 
a second book about David Blaize introduces him grown not 
up, but down. So far down, indeed, as to be able to pass 
through a door conveniently situated under his own pillow 
and leading to a dreamland of the most varied enchantments. 

I know, of course, what you are about to say ; I can see 
your lips already forming upon the word Alice, But while 
I admit that David Blaize and the Blue Door (Hoddee and 
Stoughton) is frankly built after that famous plan this | 
means no more than that Mr. Benson has used, so to speak, 
the Oaeboll formula as a medium for his agreeable fancies. 
These are altogether original and filled with the proper 
dream-spirit of inconsequence. Moreover the author has a 
pretty gift for remembering just the stuff that childhood’s 
dreams are made of— such transfigured delights as swim- 
ming like fishes or flying in a company of birds; he 
knows too the odd tags of speech that linger there from 
daytime, things meaningless and full of meaning — “ Eod- 
pole-or-perch,” for example, or that thrice-blessed word, 
“ Popocatapetl,” Best of all, he has resisted the subtle temp- 
tation to be even momentarily too clever for his audience 
(you know the devastating effect that may be produced if a 
grown-up pauses on the edge of the circle and reminds the 
story-teller that^he has a reputation for wit). In fine, this 
early dream of David's shows him fortunate in having an 


old family friend like Mr. Benson to write it down ; also— 
what I must on no account forget — so sympathetic an artist 
as Mr. H. J. Eoed to make it into pictures. 

Those who have learnt to value their “ Taffrail ” will 
find matter very much to their mind in his latest book, 
A Little Ship (Chambers). I do not wish to institute any 
invidious comparisons between the marine mixture as pro- 
vided by “ Taffrail ” and that of other nautical writers, 
but this much I may say with perfect confidence : the men 
to be found in “ Tapfrail’s ” stories are true human stuff, 
sturdy, dogged in doing their duty, and brave almost 
beyond recklessness ; but they are men all the time, and not 
solemn and consecrated angels. That is, I suppose, why I 
find that Taffrail’s ” stories go straight to the mark 
and make their effect with no undue waste of time ; and, if 
a little bit of laughter is occasionally worked in, so much 
the better. The last chapter in the book gives an account 
of the Zeebrugge expedition. The story is so bravely told 
that a man can hardly refrain from shouting in appre- 
hension and exultation as he reads it. 

I have a grudge against the publishers of Miss Mm¥s 
Soldier (Hodder and Stoughton) because they have 
printed on its wrapper, “ By the Author of Mrs. Wiggs of 
the Cabbage Patch," which led me, perhaps foolishly, to 
hope that Mrs. Wiggs and I were to foregather once more, 
and when we didn’t made me just a little surly towards a 
book of short tales which, opened with any other expecta- 
tion, would have seemed much above the average. There 
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are eight stones in the book, and in almost all of them is twelve-and- sixpenny book for their display, could present 
found that blend of pathos and humour that Mrs. Alice a case that would give some theoretic and superficial charm 
Hegan Rice has taught us to expect. I liked ‘‘Cupid to the most uncomfortable conditions of existence. Not 
Goes Slumming,” because it was almost Cabbage Patch ; that A Flcatmg Home is a work only of theory ; on the 
but “ Hoodooed,” the story of an old negro who believed contrary, nothing could be more practical than its account 
himself the victim of a spell which involved the presence of the purchase, conversion and enjoyment of the ilrA;i^oyaZ. 
of a cricket in his leg, delighted me even more. His wife The most prejudiced — again I speak personally — will find 
removes the charm with a vacuum cleaner, in which she pleasure in the author’s zestful story of how the dingy, 
has previously secreted a cricket, and the victim recovers, foul- smelling full of cement (and worse things), 

It pleased me very much to learn that among “white was transformed into the spick-and-span JJoyaZ, with 
folk’s superstitions” is the theory that it is “bad luck to a piano in the saloon and Queen Anne silver on the break- 
sleep with the windows shet,” and, when I come to think fast-table; while for the persuadable there are added plans, 
of it, I believe that it is very bad luck indeed. scales of expense and the like, which bring the whole 

matter to a vrorking basis. The book, in short, is propa- 

I should have liked Gabrielle Vallings’ Tumult ganda at its best (was it perhaps this that attracted Mr. 
(Hutchinson) a good deali i Bennett?) and as such 

better if she could have! well entitled to its toll of 

managed it without the aid I S ■ converts. 


of a Pan who wandered, 
emitting a strong smell, 
chiefly in the demesne of 
a very expensive and over- 
cultivated French noble. It 
was his daughter (by an Aus- 
tralian wife) who was sufier- 
ing from an inordinate per- 
plexity as to which ‘half of 
her blood had the real call. 
The- Australian half sug- 
gested that she should m arry 
a gentleman-rider who won 
the Grand Prix in a canter, 
but fell at the winning-post 
because his horse shied at 
the irrepressible Pan. The 
French half — and both her 
parents — urged a dissolute 
and angemic aristocrat — 
blue- blood and a gold lining, 
i Her grandfather, a strong 
unsilent sheep-rancher, was 
against this inept decadent 
and converted to his view 
that saintly worldling, the 
gorgeous Cardinal Camper- 
loni, A neo-futurist of the 
most bizarre type prances 
through the pages upon 
his head, causing enough 
“tumult” to satisfy any > 




Tojncal Huckster. 
Pbesident,” 


“’Ere you are, lady—. 


dS CHEWED BY TUE 


well entitled to its toll of 
converts. 

Warriors and Statesmen 
(Murray) is a book selected 
j from, the “gleanings” of the 
I late Lord Brassey. Such 
I gleanings depend so largely 
‘ on the personality of the 
' gleaner that they may be 
, worth anything or nothing ; 

: so let me say at once that 
' Lord Brassey had too 
I sound a taste to ' be a 
I collector of ill-considered 
' trifles. Although warriors 
I have .the place of honour 
in the title they are given 
but little space in the book. 
Still, in these days the 
soldier can well afford to 
let the statesman have the 
I advantage in a collection 
I that does not deal with the 
I living. This limitation may 
I explain the absence of all 
I mention of Lord Roberts, 
i who was probably still alive 
I when the gleanings 'were 
; completed. Apart from the 
' evidence it gives of a fine 
I mind the book preserves 
i much that is worth re- 


wmuxu .0 ^1 niembering and presents it 

one. K .0 why drag m Pan. Miss \allings can tell a in a convenient form. For this we have in part to thank 
story, cannot keep down the volume of her puppets’ talk, Mr. Horace Hutchinson, to whom Lord Brassey entrusted 
has a sense of movement and colour, and ought to win for the work of selecting these literary sheaves, 
herself a good circulating library constituency. 

n. T \ IT T- , From the Home Front (Constable) is a further, and 

under t s&ilmg barge, and rather belated, selection from the War verses that have 

fml^tv 1 appeared from week to week on the second page of Punch. 

dTffSbi-1,nd for Conscious of cherishing a natural prejudice in favour of 

recommendintf^Jost^ wnvmfv 5* no hesit^ion m his own productions, Mr. Punch forbears to commend this 

SiUuSidTartW ^ i°^g“ent of The Daily News, which is above suspicion of 

Bennett. Let me say at once that you have no need to — - - 

be an amateur bargee, either by practice or desire, to enjoy i*This royal throne of 

ibis most entertaining volume. Witness my own case, This sceptical isle, this seat o/Mars.” 

wlio read every page of it witli delight. It is a reasonable Quotation by Miss Marie Corelli in Tall Mall Gazette.'^ 

?“thusiasm, the No man is a prophet in his own country, and this is how 
humour and the persuasive gifts of Mr. Ionides, with a Shakspeare gets treated at Stratford-on-Avon. 
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^ ' Charged with drunkenness at the Stories of an unsuccessful Candidate 

CHARIVARIA. Thames Police Court a man attributed in tiie Midlands, who was heard to 

The mystery ol the Poreigii Office' his condition to the beer habit. It is admit that the voters probably preferred 
official who has not gone to Paris for remarkable how men will cling to any his opponent’s personality, must be 
the Peace Conference has been cleared sort of excuse. ... ... definitely regarded as apocryphal, 

up. He is the caretaker, '' ’ 

. Woolwich Arsenal, we are informed, Traditions in Scotland die hard. We 

“The King and Queen of Eoumania,’’ is turning out milk-cans. Can nothing gather that it is stili considered un- 
says a Paris paper, “will embark after be done, asks a pacifist, to save our lucky for a red-lieaded burglar to cross 
Christmas, orthodox style, for Western children from the insidious grip of a Scottish threshold on New Year’s Eve. 
Europe.” It is easy enough to start a militarism ? ... . •'* 

voyage, orthodox style ; the difficulty is A man at Berne has recently con- 

at the other end. ... Nottinghamshire War Committee fessed to a murder ho committed 

states that rat-catchers are now de- twenty-one years ago. This is what 
The supreme command of tlie Ger- manding four pounds a week. Diplo- comes of memory-training, 
man Navy, says a telegram, has been macy, it appears, is the only branch of 

transferred to Wilhelm shaven. This British sport that has succeeded in It is reported that Trotsky has been 
looks like carelessness on the part of escaping the taint of professionalism, ordered by his doctor to take a complete 
the watch at Scapa Plow. rest. He has therefore decided not to 

“ Fractious mules,” says a correspon- liave any more revolutions for the pre- 
‘ * ‘ j sent. Orders however 

will be executed in ro- 
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The Fare. “I defy yotjI” 




The Drher. "Who ABE YOf?” 


This ^year’s^ j ^ 

oE people ore not Who ^ | |! | | ^ Police 

elusions. TheFare. YQVV* iP/zc? Dnier. “ Who AEE yot: ? “ Foxes \re to be 

The Frankfurter Ze it- — ! found within an omni- 

iing observes that tiie ex-Kaiser has dent of The Daily Mail, “should not | bus ride of Cliarmg Cross,” says Mr. 
grown very silent and morose* It is be sent to the country for sale.” The , Eichard Kearton. Young omnibuses 
supposed that he has something or playful kind, on the other hand, that ; with plenty of bone and stamina are the 
other on his mind. bite and kick from shear jole da vivre, best tor suburban meets. 

are bound to have a beneficial efieeb on ‘S;.'*' 

A Copenhagen message states that the agricultural temperament. Anemones, said a lecturer at the 

the SpartacLis people have three times 'b.;. *' Eoyal Institution, will live as long as 

attempted to murder Count Eevent- A Guildford allotment-holder success- sixty years in captivity and are very 
LOW, who is said to regard these fully grew new potatoes for Christmas- intelligent. Nevertheless we refuse to 
attempts as being in the worst possible day dinner. All were eaten, it appears, swallow the story about their being 


The Fare. “I AM A retired taxi-driver.” 


j Credit where credit 
, is due. A woman fined 
! at Wood Green Police 
Court saM her name 
was Jolly and she had 
been having a “jollifi- 
cation,” yet the magis- 
trate refrained from 
‘ comment. 

“ Where was the Poet 
Laureate during the 
visit of President Wil- 
son? ” asks a correspon- 
dent ill a contemporary. 
We do not share this 
I curiosity. 

“ Foxes lire to be 
J found within an omni- 


* the Clnistmas pudding. 

Once again the newspapers have ^ 

been beaten. It appears that Princess There is no truth in the report that 
Patricia knew of her engagement some Mr. Daniels, U.S. Secretary for the 
time before the Press announced it to Navy, has received a telegram from Mr. 
Her Eoyal Highness. William Eandolph Hearst, saying, 

^ . ..r-r* .1.1 -iTrmi* ^ ^ i- 


the agricultural temperament. Anemones, said a lecturer at the 

Eoyal Institution, will live as long as 
A Guildford allotment-holder success- sixty years in captivity and are very 
fully grew new potatoes for Christmas- intelligent. Nevertheless we refuse to 
day dinner. All were eaten, it appears, swallow the story about their being 
except one, which was kept to show to taught to jump through a hoop. Tiio 
the Christmas pudding. man who told it must have been thinking 

of an Egyptian king of the same name. 


The Lord- Lieutenant, it is stated 
on good authority, threatens that if 


Her Eoyal Highness. William Eandolph Hearst, saying, Sinn Fein prisoners destroy any more 

=1^./:'- “ You furnish the navy and I ’ll furnish jails they will be rigorously released. 

“ We still believe,” says the Kolnische the war.” .. 

Zeitung, “ that in thought the German Goddos speaks of de50,000,0q0,000 

and the Britisher are racially akin.” “The Crystal Palace,” says Dean — a simi so vast that it could not be paid oS 
All tlie same w’e should not encourage Inge, “ is the embodiment of spiritual in a century of annual jgyments* small as 
tlie Hun to come over here with the emptiness.” A determined attempt is £ 2 , 000 , 0 (X ),000 

idea ol making a spiritual home among to be made to find out what the Crystal Our contempovaiy oveiestimates tie 

his alleged relatives. Palace thinks of Dean Inge. difficulty. 
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THE VERDICT OF DEMOCRACY. 

The Datioii’s memory, then, is not so short; 

It still recalls the fields we lately bled on ; 

And when it had to choose the likeliest sort 
For clearing up the mess of Armageddon 
And making all things new, 

It chose tlie man whose courage saw it throngli. 

Ilun-lovers, pledged to Peace (the German kind), 
And such as sported Lenin’s sanguine token, 
Appealed to Liberty to speak her mind, 

And Liberty has very frankly spoken. 

Strewing around her polls 
The remnants of their ungummed aureoles. 

In Arnerongen there is grief to-day; 

I seem to hear the martyr of Potsdam say, 

Alas for Snowden, gone the downward way, 

And 0 my poor, my poor beloved Ramsay; 

I much regret the rout 
That washed this couple absolutely out ! ” 

Dreadfully, too, the heart of Tkotsky bleeds, 

To match the stain upon his reeking sabre, 

Which is the blood of Russia, when he reads 
How Barnes, the champion knight of loyal Labour, 
Downed in the Lowland lists 
Maclean, the Red Hope of the Bolshevists. 

But here is jubilation in the air 
And matter made to build the jocund rhyme on, 
Though in our joyance some may fail to share. 
Like Mr. Runciman or Major Simon, . 

That hai'dened warrior, he 
Who won the Military O.B.E. 

Already dawns for us a golden age 
(Lo! with the loud ‘‘All Clear 1” our paean mingles), 
An era when the Outhwaites cease to rage 
And there is respite from the prancing Pringles, 
And absence puts a curb 

On the reluctant lips of Samuel (Herb.), 0. S. 


HOW TO THROW OFF AN ARTICLE. 

“ Do you really wunte?” said Sylvia, gazing at me large- 
eyed with wonder. I admitted as much. 

“ And do they print it just as you write it ? ” 

“ Well, their hired grammarians make a few trifling alter- 
ations to justify their existence.” 

“ And do they pay you quite a lot? ” 

“ Sixpence a word.” 

“ Oo ! How wonderful I ” 

“ But not for every word,” I added hastily, onlv the 
really funny ones.” 

“ And they send it to you by cheques ? ” 

“Rather. I bought a couple of pairs of socks with the 
last story; even then I had something left over.” 

“ And how do you write the stories ? ” 

“ Oh, just get an idea and go right ahead.” 

“ How wonderful 1 Do you just sit down and write it 
straight off?” 

I just-only just— pulled myself up in time as I remem- 
bered that Sylvia was an enthusiast of tw'elve whose own 
efforts bad already caused considerable comment in the 
iitepry circles described round the High School. I felt this 
entitled her to some claim on my veracity. 

“Sylvia, I cried, “I shall have to make a confession. 
All those stories you have been good enough to read and 
occasionally smile over are the result of a cold-blooded 


mechanical process — and the help of a dictionary of syno- 
nyms.” 

“ Oo ! How wonderful 1 Do show me how.’* 

“ Very well. Since you are going to be a literary giantess 
it is well that you should be initiated into the mysteries 
of producing what I shall call the illusion of spontaneity. 
Now take this story here. Here on this old envelope is 

THE IDEA.” 

“ Oo ! Let me see. I can’t read a word.” 

“ Of course you can’t ; nobody could. Rough copies are 
divided into classes as follows : — 

“No. 1. Those I can read, but nobody else can. 

“ No. 2. Those I can't read myself after two days, 

“No. 3. Those my typist can read. 

This story is about a certain Brigade Major who is an 
inveterate leg-puller. Some Americans are expected to 
be coming for instruction. Well, befbre'they arrive the 
Brigade Major has to go up to the line, and on his way he 
meets a man with a very new tin hat wdio asks him in a 
certain nasal accent we have all come to love if he has 
seen anything of a party of Americans. Spotting him as 
a new chum, the Brigade Major ofl’ers to show him round 
the line, and proceeds to pull his leg and tells him the 
most preposterous nonsense. For instance, on a shot' 
being fired miles away lie pretends they are in frightful 
danger, and leads him bent double round and round 
trenches in the same circle.” 

“ What a shame 1 ” 

“Wasn’t it? Well, when he gets tired he asks the 
American if he thinks he has learnt anything. The 
American says, ‘ Gee, I've been out here two years now, but 
I guess you've taught me a whole heap I didn’t know. 
I ’m a Canadian tunneller, you know, and I *ve got to show 
some Americans our work, but I guess I’ve had a most 
interesting time with you.” 

“Ha! ha!” 

“ Well now, to put the story into its form. Here ’s Copy 
No. 1, on this old envelope. ‘Americans coming — Brigade 
Major sees American looking for party — pulls his leg-— 
pretends to being in frightful danger — American is Canadian 
who has been out two years.' See? Copy No. 2. Here 
we begin to fill in. Describe Brigade headquarters and 
previous leg-pulls of Brigade Major. Make up details of 
what he tells the American — ‘ That 's a trench. That thing 
you fell over is a coil of wdre. This is a sunken road — we 
sunk it, etc., etc.’ Copy No. 3, additions and details, little 
touches of local colour, revision of choice of words, heart- 
rending erasions. And here, my child,” I concluded, 
bringing out the beautiful, clean, smooth typed copy — > 
“here is the finished work itself, light, pleasant, fluent, 
humorous and, most important of all, spontaneous.” 

“Oo! But how awfully cold-blooded. I thought you 
smiled to yourself all the time you wrote it.” 

“ My dear girl, it takes hours. If I smiled continually all 
that length of time the top of my head would come ofl:V’ 

“ Isn’t it wonderful ? Fancy building it all up from jot- 
tings on an old envelope ! What ’s that piece of paper you 
took out of the typed copy ? ” 

“ Oh, that ’s nothing to do with the literary side of it,” 
I said, crumpling up the little memorandum, which said that 
the Editor presented compliments and regretted that he 
was unable to make use of the enclosed contribution, L, 


“Mr. Henderson . . . was received with a cry of ‘ He is not on the 
map now.* ” — Times. 

It is^supposed that liis supporter meant to say “ not on the 
mat”— in reference to an incident at the close of Mr. 
Henderson’s Ministerial career. But many a true word is 
said in the Press by inadvertence. 
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THE WAE AGAINST THE PUBLIC. 

Pbofiteebino Hen. - NOTHING DOING AT FIVEPENCB. BUT I MIGHT PEEHAPS LAY YOU 
ONE EOE NINEPENOE. WHAT! YOU THOUGHT THE ^YAE WAS OYEE? NOT MY YiAE. 
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Dear Old Lady {to returnintj warrior), “Welcome back to Blimey 1 ’’ 


A DEMOBILISATION DISASTER. 

Private Handle Janvers Binderbeck 
and Private John Hodge (of No. 12 
Platoon) both enlisted in 1914. Pre- 
viously Handle wrote articles, mostly 
denunciatory. He denounced the Gov- 
ernment of the day, tight skirts, 
Christian Science, scorching on scooters, 
the foreign policy of Patagonia and 
many other things. John, on the other 
hand, had not an agile brain. He 
worked on a farm in some incredibly 
primitive capacity, and the only thing 
that he denounced was the quality of 
the beer at the “ Waggon and Horses,” I 
It certainly was bad. 

In the Army Handle had no ambition 
except to get out of it and to remain a 
private while in it. His ambition for 
iiis civil career was tremendous. He 
tried to prod tlie placid John (his 
neighbour in their hut) into an equal 
ambition, 

poor Hodge,” said Handle to 
John, you must cultivate a soul above 
manure. Does it satisfy you, as a man 
made in the image of God, to le able to 
I distinguish between a mangold and a 
swede ? Think of the glory of literature, 
the power of the writer to send forth 
his burning words to millions and sway 
public opinion as the west wind sways 
■ the pliant willow,” 


I dunno as I ’d prefer that to bird- 
scaring or suchlike,” murmured John. 

Goaded by such beast-like placidity, 
Handle would forget all restraint in 
trying to lash John into a worthy 
ambition. 

It was for talking after “ Lights out ” 
tliat Handle and John were given a 
punishment of three days’ confinement 
to barracks. Handle, pouring out a de- 
vastating torrent of words in the man- 
ner of a public orator, bitterly denounced 
the punishment ; John, who had merely 
snored (the Captain said it took two to 
make a conversation), bore it with the 
i stoicism of ignorance. 

Handle used to dream of Peace Day. 
He heard Sir Douglas Haig order his 
Chief - of - Staff to summon, Private 
Handle Janvers Binderbeck. “ Release 
him at once,” said Haig, in Handle’s 
dream, “ to resume his colossal mission 
as leader and directorof public opinion.” 

If John dreamed, it* was of messy 
farmyards and draughty fields ; but it 
is improbable that he dreamed at all. 

They both went to the War and 
faced the Hun. Handle thought of the 
Hun only as a possible wrecker of his 
career, therefore as a foe of mankind. 
John hardly thought of the Hun except 
in the course of coming into contact 
with him, and then be used his bayonet 
i with careless zeal. 


Handle steeled himself against the 
rough edges of soldiering. He allowed 
neither the curses of corporals nor the 
familiarities of second-lieutenants to 
affect his dreams of the future. Always, 
even sotio voce in the last five minutes 
before going over the top, he kept 
before John his vision splendid. 

It was their luck to remain together 
and unhurt. Then arrived the great 
day when the Hun confessed defeat. 
Handle vainly awaited a sign from the 
Co m m ander-in-Chief . 

^ There came, however, a moment 
when No. 12 Platoon was paraded at 
the Company Orderly-room. Parti- 
culars were to be taken before filliug 
up demobilisation forms. Men were to 
be grouped, on paper, according to the 
nation’s demand for their return to 
civil life. 

Randle Janvers Binderbeck knew this 
was del' Tag, Magnanimously he over- 
looked the delay and felt that Haig 
might, after all, have an excuse. John 
Hodge remained placid. He had long- 
ago classed Handle’s goadings with 
heavies and machine-guns, as unavoid- 
able incidents of warfare. 

Randle and John wrere called into the 
orderly-room together. By an obvious 
error John was first summoned to the 
table. 

“Well, Hodge,” said the Company 
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If'atliei [bringing son home f) 0171 jicifty), “‘Well, OLD CHAP, WHBB THDiiJjJ pllntv oi- 
LITTLE GIRLS TOR YOU TO DA2TCE WITH?” 

Son (rather :proud of himself), “OH, there were some kids about, but I danciu) 

WITH A GIRL OF SIXTEEN— AND, BY JOVE, SHE LOOKED IT.” 

Upon asparagus and Shaker oats, 

With milk provided ])y two special 
goats. 


Sergeant-Major, “ what 's your job in 
civil life ? ” 

“I dunno as I got any special job,” 
said John. I just sort o’ helped on 
the farm.” 

“You must have a group,” said the 
C.S.M. “What did you mostly do 
before the War ? ” 

“ S’ far as that do go,” said John, “ I 
were mostly a bird-searer.” 

“ ‘ Bird-scarer,’ ” said the C.S.M. “ I 
know there ’s a heading for that some- 
where. Agricultural, ain’t it ? ‘ Bird- 
scarer.’ x^b, here we are. ‘ Group 1.’ 
You ’ll be one of the first for release.” 

The Company Clerk noted the fact, 
and the C.S.M. called “ Next man.” 

Randle Jan vers Binderbeck stepped ' 
j forward. ; 

“What’s your job, Binderbeck*?”. 
said the C.S.M. : 

(To ask hord Nobthcliffe, “ Do you _ 
sell newspapers ? ” To ask Boswell, ! 
“ Have you heard of a man named ! 
Johnson?” To ask Henby VIII., 

“ Were you ever married ? ”) 

The futility of the question flabber- 
gasted Randle. 

“ Come on, man,” said the C.S.M. 

Randle made an effort. “ J ournalist,” 
he said. 

“ ‘ Journalist,’ ” said the C.S.M., 
“‘Journalist.’ Yes, I thought so. 
‘Group 41.’ You’ve got a long way 
to go, my lad. You ’d have done better 
if you was a bird-scarer, like Hodge. 
Them’s the boys the nation wants — 
Group 1 boys. You sticks in ^ the 
Army for another six months’ fatigue. 
Next man.” 

That was all, 

John Hodge is now soberly awaiting 
demobilisation, and will not have to 
wait long. 

Randle Janvers Binderbeck is secretly 
consoling himself by writing the most 
denunciatory articles. They will never 
be published, but they afford an alter- 
native to cocaine. 

He feels that he can never again 
consent to s\vay public opinion as the 
west wind, etc., in the interests of a i 
nation which rates him forty groups 
lower than an animated scarecrow . 

It is the iiation’s own fault, Randle 
i is blameless. 


A Noisy Salute. 

From a review of The Eememhered 
Kiss, in The Westminster Gazette 
“ It would be doing Miss Ayres an injustice 
to supposo that there is only one kiss to re- 
member in the whole of her novel, but the one 
which gives its title is bestowed by a young 
and handsome burglar, and received by a girl 
’\\ho mistook the noise he was making for a 
thunderstorm.” 

As Tennyson says in The Da-iJ^Dream : 
“'O love, thy kiss would wake the 
dead ! ” 


BREAKS OF EOOD-OONTROL. I 

Though Mrs. Midas sho^vs a righteous 
zeal 

In preaching self-control at every meal, 

She never in Jier stately home for- 
gets 

To cater freely for her precious pets. 

On cheese and soup she feeds her price- 
less “ Pekie ” — 

Stilton and Cheddar, Bortcli and Cocky- 
leekie ; 

And Max, her ^Ju•ill-Toiced “Pom,” 
nolitely begs 

For his diurnal dole of now-laid eggs. 

Sein Irani is, her noble Persian cat, 

Threatens to grow inelegantly fat 


Meanwhile her governess subsists on j 
greens, j 

Canned conger-eel or cod and butter- j 
beans, 

And often in a black ungrateful mood 
Envies the dogs and cat their daintier 
food. 

‘•On 0210 &idc was the naval guard at lionoui* 
— splendid men ftoiu the ships ot the IJovev 
Patrol— and on theojiher side a inilitai'j guard 
from the Garrison wjth tho baud of the Butl^ 
waiting to play President Wilson into hhiglaud 
with * The tar-spangled liaiinnr.' ” 

l^rorintud J^uper, 

A pretty compliment to the naval escort. 
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THE MUD LARKS. 

OuE i\Ir. MacTavish is a man with a 
past. He is now a cavalry subaltern 
and he was once a sailor. As a soldier 
at sea is never anything but an object 
of derision to sailors, correspondingly 
the mere idea of a sailor on horseback 
causes the utmost merriment among 
soldiers. 

Sailors on horseback! — the very 
words bring visions of apoplectic mar- 
iners careering madly across sands, 
three to a horse, every limb in convul- 
sion. Why, it’s one of the world’s 
stock jokes. 

The pathetic part of it is that, obey- 
ing the law of opposites, the saddle has 
an irresistible and fatal attraction for 
the poor chaps. They take to it on 
every possible and impossible occasion. 
You can see them playing alleged polo 
at Malta, riding each other off at right 
angles and employing their sticks as 
grappling irons. You can see them 
over from the Eock whooping after 
Spanish foxes, bestriding their steeds 
anywhere but in the appointed place. 

As every proper farmer’s boy has 
long, long thoughts of magic oceans, 
spice isles and clipper ships, so I will 
warrant every normal Naval officer 
dreams of a little place in the grass 
counties, a stableful of long-tails and 
immortal' runs with the Quorn and 
Pytchley. j 

It was thus with our Mr. MacTavish, 
anyhow. A stern parent and a strong- 1 
armed crammer projected him into the 
Navy, and in the Navy he remained for 
years bucketing about the salt seas in 
light and wobbly cruisers, enforcing in- 
tricate Bait Laws off’ Newfoundland in 
mid-winter, or playing hide-and-seek 
with elusive clho\vs on the Equator in 
midsummer, but always with a vision 
of that little place in his mind’s eye. 

His opportunity arrived with the 
demise of the stern parent and the 
acquisition of a comfortable legacy. 
MacTavish sent in his papers and 
stepped ashore for good. He discovered 
the haven of his heart’s desire in the 
neighbourhood of Melton, purchased a 
pig and a cow (which turned out to be 
a bullock) to give the little place a 
homely air, engaged a terrier for ratting 
and intercourse, and with the assist- 
ance of some sympathetic dealers was 
assembling as comprehensive a collec- 
tion of curbs, spavins, sprung tendons, 
pin-toes, horring-guts, ewe-necks, cow- 
hocks and capped elbows as could be 
found between the Tweed and Tamar, 
when—Myiiheer W, Hohenzollbrn 
(as he is to-day) went and done it. 

The evening of August 4th, 1914, 
discovered MacTavish sitting on the 
wall of his pig-sty, his happy hunting 


prospects shot to smithereens, arguing 
the position out with the terrier. He 
must attend to this war, that was clear, 
but need he necessarily go back to the 
salt sea? Couldn’t he do his bit in 
some other service ? What about the 
Cavalry ? That would mean galloping 
about Europe on a jolly old gee, shout- 
ing Hurrah 1 ” and cutlassing the foot- 
passengers. A merry life, combining 
all the glories of fox-hunting with only 
twenty-five per cent, of its safety — 
according to Jcnrocks. 

What about the Cavalry, then ? The 
terrier semaphored complete approba- 
tion with its tail stump and even the 
pig made enthusiastic noises. 

A month later MacTavish turned up 
in a Eeserve Eegiment of Cavalry at 
the Curragh as a “ young officer.” The 
Eiding-Master treated his case as no 
more hopeless than anybody else’s and 
MacTavish was making average pro- 
gress until one evening in the ante- 
room he favoured the companj’- with a 
few’’ well-spiced Naval reminiscences. 

Next morning the Eiding-Master was 
convulsed with merriment at the mere 
sight of him, addressed him variously 
as Jellicoe, Captain Kidd and Sinbad, 
and, after first warning MacTavish not 
to imagine he was ashore at Port Said 
riding the favourite in a donkey Derby, 
translated all his instructions into nau- 
tical language. For instance : “ Eight 
rein — haul the starboard yoke line ; 
gallop — full steam ahead ; halt — cast 
anchor; dismount — abandon ship,” and 
so forth, giving his delicate and fanciful 
sense of humour full play and evoking 
roars of laughter from the whole house. 
It did not take MacTavish long to 
realise that, no matter what he said, he 
\YOuld never again be taken seriously 
in that place; he w^as, in fact, the 
world’s stock joke, a sailor on horse- 
back (Ha, ha, ha 1). 

He set his jaw and w’as determined 
that he would not be caught tripping 
again ; there should be no more re- 
miniscences. Once clear of Ireland he 
would bury his past. 

All this happened years ago. 

When I came back from leave the 
other day I asked for Albert Edward. 
“He and MacTavish are up at Corpse 
H.Q.,” said the skipper they ’re help- 
ing the A.P.M. straighten the traffic 
out. By the way you ’d better trickle 
up there and relieve them, as they ’re 
both going on leave in a day or so.” 

I trickled up to Corpse and eventually 
discovered Albert Edward alone, prac- 
tising the three- card trick with a view 
to a career after the War. “You’ll 
enjoy this Mess,” said he, turning up 
“the Lady” where he least expected 
her; “it ’s made up of Staff eccentrics — 
Demobilizing, Delousing, Educational, 


Laundry and 'Bmitilzoallahs — all sorts, 
very interesting ; you ’ll learn how the 
other half lives and all that. Oh, that 
reminds me. You know poor old 
MacTavish’s secret, don’t you? ” 

“ Of course,” said I ; “everybody does. 
Why?” 

Albert Edward grinned. “Because 
there ’s another bloke here with a dark 
past, only this is t’other way about ; 
he ’s a bumpkin turned sailor, Blenkin- 
sop by name, you know, the Shrop- 
shire hackney breeders. He’s Naval 
Division. Ever rub against those mer- 
chants? ” 

I had not. 

“ Well, I have,” Albert Edward went 
on. “They 're wonders ; pretend they ’re 
in mid-ocean all the time, stuck in the 
mud on the Beaucourt Eidge, gummed 
in the clay at ' Souchez — anywhere. 
They ‘ come aboard ’ a trench and call 
their records-office — a staid and solid 
bourgeois dwelling in Havre — H.M.S, 
Victory. If you were bleeding to death 
and asked for the First Aid Post they 
wouldn’t understand you; you’ve got 
to say ‘ Sick bay ’ or bleed on. If you 
want a meal you’ve got to call the 
cook-house ‘The galley,’ or starve. 

“This matelot Blenkinsop has got it 
very badly. He obtained all his sea 
experience at the Crystal Palace and 
has been mud-pounding up and down 
France for three years, and yet here we 
have him now pretending there’s no 
such thing as dry land.” 

“Not an unnatural delusion,” I re- 
marked. 

“ Well,” resumed Albert Edward, 
“ across the table from him sits our old 
MacTavish, lisping, ‘ What is the At- 
lantic ? Is it a herb ? ’ I ’ll bet my 
soul they’re in their billets at this 
moment, MacTavish mugging up some 
stable-patter out of Nat Gould, and 
Blenkinsop imbibing a dose of ship- 
chatter from ‘Bartimeus,’ They ’ll come 
in for food presently, MacTavish doing 
what he imagines to be a ‘ cavalry-roll,’ 
tally-hoing at the top of his voice, and 
Blenkinsop weaving his walk like the 
tough old sea-dog he isn’t, ship a-lioying 
and avasting for dear life.” 

“They’re both going on leave with 
you to-morrow, aren’t they ? ” I asked. 

Albert Edward nodded. 

“ Then their game is up,” said I. 

Albert Edward’s brow crinkled, “ I 
don’t quite get you.” 

“My dear old fool,” said I, “it’s 
blowing great guns now. With the 
leave-packet doing the unbusted bron- 
cho-act for two hours on end it shouldn’t 
be very difficult to separate the sheep 
from the goat, the true-blue sailor from 
the pea-green lubber, should it ? They 
may be able to bluff each other, but 
not the silvery Channel in mid-winter ” 
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RECONSTRUCTION SHOCKS. 

Planiat {accojn^cmying celchrated donna at classical comcH after' three years of suig-sonys in Army huts), “Now then, boys! 

Drown her well in the chorus I “ 


Albert Edward slapped his kiice and 
laughed aloud. 

They all came liack from England 
last night. I lost no time in cornering 
Albert Edward. 

“Well, everything worked just as I’ 
prophesied, didn’t it?” said I. “ With 
the first buck the old boat gave Blenk- 
insop tottered to tho rail and ” 

Albert Edward shook his head. 

“No, he didn’t. lie ate a pound of 
morphia and lay in the saloon through'- 
out sleeping like a little child*” 

“ But MacTavish ? ” I stammered. 

“ Oh, MacTavish,” said Albert Ed- 
ward — “ MacTavish took an emetic.” 

Patlandeh. 


Commercial Candour. 

‘‘Tiiu po&t-war AN ill be ike one cai- 

from vMcli tho owner with moderate ideas 
can obtain tho minimum amount of genuine 
ideasurc unci satisfaction.” 

Aehi. in Tradt Payer, 


Erom an account of a nlm-drama : — 

“ llorrihed at his psoudanimity she agrees 
to the deception .” — Frovindal Faper, 

It sounds rather pusillonymous. 


MUSICAL GOSSIP. 

We are semi-officially infouned on 
the best authority that the undermen- 
tioned nominations — some of \Yhich 
have already been accepted — to the 
thrones and chairs now vacant in 
various parts of the world have been 
made and approved by the Allied G ov- 
ernments. 

Eoremost among these is the nomina- 
tion “ by acclamation ” of Eiohard 
Strauss as King of the Cannibal 
Islands. It is understood that the 
illustrious composer has already arrived 
and that a grand congress of Anthro- 
pophagi with suitable festivities is in 
contemplation. 

Two nominations which have been 
the cause of great satisfaction in diplo- 
matic circles arc those of Mr. Mark 
Hambouru to the Kingdom of Palestine, 
and that of M. Moiseiwitch to the 
throne of the Solomon Islands. Jam- 
borees of jubilation are already rife in 
the latter locality. 

Sir Henry Wood lias been simuliane- 
ously approached from two quarters. 
The leading citizens of Sonora have 
offered him the Presidentship of that 


interesting State. At the same time 
an urgent invitation has been sent to 
the eminent conductor offering him 
the throne of the Empire of Percussia. 
Sir Henry’s decision is awaited with 
feverish anxiety. 

It is stated by the Gorrlere chdla 
Sera that Madame Melba, the Aus- 
tralian nightingale, has been chosen 
to preside over tho Jug-jugo- Slav Ee- 
public, while Madame Clara Butt has 
been unanimously elected Empress of 
Patagonia. 

Sir Thomas Beeoham’s selection from 
among the candidates for the throne 
of New Guinea is regarded as a fore- 
gone conclusion. The famous violinist, 
Mr. Albert Sammons, has so far re- 
turned no final answer to the offer of 
the Crown of Sordinia, but it is believed 
that he cannot long remain mute to 
the touching appeal of the signatories. 
A favourable answer is also expected 
from Mile. Jelly Aranyi, who has been 
nominated Queen of Guava. 

On the other hand Sir Edw.uid Elgar, 
O.M., has steadfastly decHnedthe Tsar- 
dom of Bulgaria, even though it was 
proposed to change tho name of the 
country to Elgaria. 





TO AN EGYPTIAN BOY. 

Child of the gorgeous East, whose ardent suns 
Have kissed thy velvet skin to deeper lustre 
And given thine almond eyes 
A look more calm and wise 
Than any we pale Westerners can muster, 

Alas ! my mean intelligence affords 
No clue to grasp the meaning of the words 
Which vehemently from thy larynx leap. 

How is it that the liquid language runs ? 

“ Nai — soring — trif—erivonbi— -aster— for ish — ip” 

E’en so, methinks, did CLEorATUA woo 
Her vanquished victor, couched on scented roses, 
And Pharaoh from his throne 
With more imperious tone 
Addressed in some such terms rebellious Moses ; 
And esoteric priests in Theban shrines, 

Their ritual conned from hieroglyphic signs, 

Tlius muttered incantations dark and deep 
To Isis and Osiris, Thoth and Shu : 

Nai— soring— frlf—erwmihi— aster— ferish—tj}” 

In all my youthful studies why was this 
Left out ? What tutor shall I blame my folly on ? 
Erom Sekhet-Hetepii 
Eeturn to mortal view, 

0 shade of Brugscii or Mariette or Champollion; 


Expound the message latent in his speech 
Or send a clearer medium, I beseech ; 

Eor lo ! I listen till I almost weep 
For anguish at the priceless gems I miss : 

^^Nai — soring — trlf—erivonhi — aster— fcrisli — ip” 

To sundry greenish orbs arranged on trays — 

Unripe, unluscious fruit— he draws attention. 

My mind, till now so dark, 

Receives a sudden spark 

That glows and flames to perfect comprehension"; 
And I, wdiom no Rosetta Stone assists, 

Become the peer of Egyptologists, 

From whom exotic tongues no secrets keep ; 

For this is what the alien blighter says : 

Nice orang' ; three for one piastre ; very cheap.” 

“Napoleon was crowned Emperor of the French on December 2iid 
1804, and abdicated in 1914. On December 2nd, 1918, the papers 
announced the formal abdication of Wilhelm II. of Germany.” 

1 1 , Kent Messenger, 

Wilhelm^ probably wishes that he had chosen the same 
date for his abdication as Napoleon. 

W hen a dear little lady from Lancashire 
Came to London to act as a bank cashier, 

And asked, “ Is it true 
1 + 1 = 2 ?” 

They thought they T1 revert to a man cashier. 
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PARLIAMENTARY CASUALTIES. 


For much of this grief the Sinn and Pantaloon 1 fear his clowning will 
Feiners are responsible. They have fail to draw. 


Deae Me. Punch, — I am told that easily accomplished what a few years With so many of the old puppets 
Mr. Asquith considers that this has ago six stalwart British constables could gone I feel very lonely, and can only 
been a most unsatisfactory election, scarcely do and have removed the try to comfort myself with the hope 
So do I. As you kno\v, the principal gigantic Mr. Flavin from his emerald that the new Parliament may provide 
function of the House of Commons bench. Whth him have gone nearly all some adequate substitutes. After all, 
nowadays is to provide amusing “copy” his comrades; and the once-powerful so vast a machine must contain a few 
for the late editions of the evening Nationalist party, which for nearly forty cranks. 

papers and to give the “sketch '’-writers years has been such an unfailing source Meantime I lumaia. Sir, with the 
a chance of exercising their pretty wits, of sparkling paragraphs, is reduced to highest respect, 

As Mr, Spencer Leigh Hughes once the number immortalised by Words- Your Parliamentary Correspondent. 
i remarked in an after-dinner speech to w’ORTh's little maid. — 
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Mr. Balfour, “ You, Sir, are our raw Almost more distressing than the 

material.” loss of individuals is the breaking up BOOM IN ARCHITECTURE. 

Now, what I complain of is that on of Parliamentary partnerships. W^hat Since that far-away period before 
the present occasion the voters liave is the use of Mr. Houston being re- the War, my architectural nerve has 
entirely disregarded tlie needs of the turned if he has no longer Sir Leo become sadly debilitated ; so when a 

journeymen of the " ‘ ------- -™~- 1 card (bearing the name 

Press, and have ruth- 
lessly deprived them 
of the greater part of 
: their raw m aterial. Mr. 

: Hughes himself, I am 
I glad to see, has been ?! 

I spared, but he fortu- 
nately had not to un- 
dergo the hazards of ! 
a contest. I tremble ■ /f 
to think what his fate S 
might have been if at 
the last moment some 
stodgy statesman had 
been nominated to op- 
pose him. 

Against humour, 
conscious or uncon- 
scious, the voters seem 
to have solidly set 
their faces. It was 
bad enough that Mr. 

Joe King — w^ho has '■ 'I, ne said. 

probably helped to “I am,” I replied; 

provide more deserv- Boarder (jmnhjj. “You MUST ALLOW ML AIS'OTHER KNOB op coal, Miss SKnn»LL. T wnQ 

1X1^ journalists wuth a serves will no longer bear the noise op these sneezing crickets. » ^ oeioie 

living than any other legislator who ever Chiozza Money to heckle? Captain “And have a large practice?” Jie 
lived—should have declined the contest. Pretyaian-Newman wull doubtless con- resumed. 

Question-time without Mr. King and tinue to ask questions about the shock- “ I certainly bad a large practice 
his unerring nose for mare’s-nests wrill ing condition of his native country, but formerly,” I said. “ With my methods 
be like Alice wutbout The 2Iad Haitev, without Mr. Beddy’s squeaking ohbli- and experience one ought to acquire an 
It was bad, too, that Sir Hedworth “ Wliy isn’t the honourable and extensive 'Clientele, 1 have been an 
Meux should have decided to interrupt gallant Mimber out at the Front ? ” architect, my dear sir, man and boy for 
the how of that eloquence which we they will lose half their savour. He over forty years, and have always 
were forbidden to call “breezy,’ and will be as dull as lo without her followed the architectural fashions. In i 
Niat Major “ Boadicea Hunt, Mr. John gad-fiy. Mr. “Boanerges” Stanton is the late seventies, when little columns I 
Burns, Mr. Tim Healy, and Mr. Swift happily still with us, but with no paci- of Aberdeen granite were the rage — you 
MacNeill should liave withdrawn fists to bellow at I fear that his vocal know the stuff, tastes like marble and 
from a scene in which they had pro- chords will atrophy. looks like brawn — I went in for them 

yided so much profitable entertainment Then the famous Young Scots Trio, hot and strong, and every building I 

for the gods in the Press Galler 3 ’. wliich has given us so many attractive touched turned to potted meat. Then 

Those losses made it all the more “turns,” has been violently dissolved. Shaw came along — B eenahd, was it? 
incumbent upon the electors to see that Mr. Peinglb, whose ample supply of no, Nobman— with his red brick and 
the House should retain as much as vitriolic invective was always at the gables, and I got so keen that I moved 
possible of the remnant of its comic service of the Pehie Mibistee, has to Bedford Park to catch the fall flavour 
relief. But what do we find? Why. been left by an ungrateful constituency of it. 

that practically every one of the gen- at the bottom of the poll, and Mr. Watt “Next, the Ingle-nookers found in 
: tlemen who made the journalist’s life has shared his fate. It is true that me a willing disciple. 1 designed rows 
! worth living in the last Parliament has Mr. Hogoe managed to save his bacon, of houses, all roofs and no chimneys, or 
i been cruelly turned down. l but without the support of Harlequin all chimneys and no roofs, it didn’t 


Boarder (jirmhj). “You must allow me another knob op coal, Miss SKiaH»LE. 
MV NERVES will NO LONGER BEAR THE NOISE OP THESE SNEEZING CRICKETS. * 


(bearing the name 
of C arm tilers) was 
brought to me the 
other morning I felt 
quite unmanned. 

“ Some potential 
client,” I observed in- 
w^ardly, “ who has 
heard of the removal 
of the five-hundred 
pound limit and has 
bearded me before I 
have had time to get 
the hang of T-square 
and compasses again.” 

I liked the appear- 
ance of Mr. Carru- 
thers, and his greeting 
had a slight ring of 
flattery in it that was 
very soothing. 

“ You are Mr. Bel- 
lamy, the architect?” 
he said. 

“I am,” I replied; 
least I was before 
the War.” 

‘And have a large practice?*’ he 
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I HEAR YOUB HUSBAND IS HOME FROM FRANCE, Is THE ARMY C50XNG TO EELEASfJ HIM?’* 

Well, 'e *s got a fortnight before he goes back, but by that time 'e 'opes to be demoralised. 


matter which so long as there was an 
ingle-nook with a motto over it. Why, 
after a time I got so expert that I 
simply designed an ingle-nook and the 
rest seemed to grow by itself. 

“Just as the War started I hadbroken 
out in another place and was getting 
into my Italian loggia-pergola-and-sunk- 
garden stride, and then came the five- 
hundred pound limit and busted the 
whole show. In fact, when you called 
I was wondering whether to chuck the 
business and go in for writing cinema 
plays.” 

“ When I want a really fashionable 
house built for me,” said Oarruthers, “ I 
shall certainly come to you.” 

“ Ah,” I said, “ you have come to see 
me then on behalf of a friend?” 

“On behalf,” he said, “of several 
friends.” 

My chest swelled visibly. “This 
man,” I said to myself, while reaching 
for my Corona Coronas, “is planning 
a garden city, or at least a group of 
houses on the communal plan.” 

“ The fact is,” said Carruthers, clear- 
ing his throat, “I am a scout-master, 
and my troop are collecting waste- 
paper, and I expect you have any 
amount of old plans and things that 
you ” 

I was just in time to save the cigar. 


FEUITS OF VICTOEY. 

[“Unlimited lard may now be purchased 

without coupon ,” — Daily Paper. 

Swiftly the shadow of W^illiam the 
Hun 

Fades from the fields that our valour 
has won ; 

Totter the thrones of our many Con- 
trollers, 

Freedom is coming to man and his 
molars : 

Doomed is the coupon and doomed is 
the card, 

With all the embargos that hit us so 
hard ; 

Now we may purchase unlimited lard. 

Soon will the mud-spattered soldier be 
free ; 

Soon will the sailor be home from the 
sea : 

Victory beams on the banners of Eight, 

This is the time to be merry and 
bright ; 

Stilled is the riot of shot and of shard 

And (what a boon to the heart of the 
bard \ ) 

Now we may purchase unlimited lard. 

Shout for the joy of it, waving your 
hats; 

Where there are puttees will shortly be 
spats ; 


Never again will we form on the right, 
Squad or platoon, for a sergeant^s 
delight ; 

So let our faces, by discipline marred, 
Shine with an unction that savours of 
nard, 

Now we may purchase unlimited lard. 

Big Bertha Outranged. 

“ Two Russian battleships and some cruisers 
set out from Cronstadt to meet the Bnbisli 
warships in the Baltic, and were fired on from 
the riemiali coast.” — Torl'shire Paper. 

“After four incessant years across Dora’s 
knee the peace New Year ought surely to hold 
something good in its kindly lap tor well- 
st raf ed an tomobili sts . ” — Slictch . 

But after four years across Dora’s knee 
the New Year is probably not thinking 
about its lap, but quite the reverse. 

“The announcement of a ball in Brussels 
gave plenty of scope for imaginative scribes to 
quote, in some cases almost correctly, the 
lines about ‘ there was a scone of revelry by 
night.’ *’ 

Gossp'^ in “ PJie Daily Sketch,^^ 

“ Mr. Gossip,” too, quotes “ almost 
correctly.” 

It is hoped that if M, Paderewski 
becomes President of the new Polish’ 
Eepublic he will experience the truth 
of the old proverb, Ohiva ])imio va sano. 
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BntUh Oficer {Army of ocLU^ation), “Look out, old bea:s ! Wk’ee uettino the olad eyd.*’ 


THE ARMY OF ENTERTAINMENT, LTD. 

As a mere soldier threatened with 
imemployment owing to the sudden 
outbreak of peace, I offer to any enter- 
prising company -promoter an idea 
wliicli should provide him with an 
immense fortune and myself with a 
congenial means of livelihood. 

My suggestion is that, with the con- 
sent of Cjord Nokthcliffe and the 
Allies, a slice of the old Front should 
be kept up in statu quo, and a repre- 
sentative assortment of troops retained 
to hold it on what was our side, and to 
carry on the War as it w^vS in the good 
old days of 15, when we thought our 
life's work was bespoken and soldiers 
witli boy babies raised the question of 
making acting rank hereditary. No 
enemy would be employed, experiment 
having proved that the existence of an 
enemy detracts from the enjoyment of 
modern war. 

Tlie little army, commanded by a 


General, himself an employe of the 
Army of Entertainment Co., Ltd., would 
conduct operations for demonstration 
purposes. Visitors would be charged 
admission to the Company's zone, and 
pay extra for any particular stunt sho^v 
arranged for their benefit. 

It would be necessary to acquii’e a 
strip of country running right back to 
the coast, if realism should be the aim 
of the directors, otherwise it would be 
impossible to show an A.M.L.O. in 
action, or some interesting types of 
Headquarters, or laundry Colonels win- 
ning the D.S.O. 

I have in mind a highly entertaining 
General who might be willing to accept 
the ijosition of G.O.C. for the Com-; 
pany—ono of those desperate old gen- ^ 
tlemen wdiose joy was to stalk about 
busy areas and strafe the domestic and 
sanitary arrangements of batteries and 
battalions. lie is of pictui’esque ap- 
pearance and would afford the best 
comic relief. This General would be 


attended by the usual assistants, tradi- 
tionally housed, clothed and fed, but, 
the division being run as a eommereial 
venture, it would be a matter for con- 
sideration by the directors ‘whether 
these young gentlemen should receive 
a salary or pay a fee. 

Some visitors might well be so de- 
lighted with soldiering, free from the 
annoyance of enemy action, that they 
would wish to make a long stay and 
experience all its variations, beginning 
perhaps with the P.B.I. (or Pretty 
Busy Infantry) in a mud-hole in the 
front line, and passing through all the 
stages of the normal military career 
till they arrived at the Divisional 
Chateau. Should anyone desire to 
survey life from the altitude of an E.T.O. 
(Piiilway Transport, not Eeally Tanta- 
lising Officer, as supposed by some) it 
might be arranged for him, in the in- 
terests of realism, to improvise infor- 
mation as to trains for the benefit of 
other visitors. 
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FOREWARNED. 

Poor Old Woman {to youth, who has gioen her a gratuity and relieved her of her load of 
ZLOOd). “I PRESUME, MY KIND YOUNG FRIEND, THAT YOU ARE THE YOUNGEST OF THE 
THREE BROTHERS WHO ARE GOING OUT TO SEEK THEIR FORTUNES?” 

Clever YoiUh. ‘’No, I’m the eldest. But I’ve been reading the stories.” 


Appropriate rations would be in- 
cluded in the entrance money, ^Yhile 
there might be canteens for the sale 
of such extras as bootlaces and pen- 
holders. Visitors would not be allowed 
to bring money into the area, but would 
be given the usual books of cash with- 
drawal forms, entitling them to obtain 
small sums from the held cashier — if 
they could find him. As a field cashier 
of experience would be employed and 
possiblyact in collusion with the E.T.O., 
these sums of money might be regarded 
as prizes, and would create a pleasant 
excitement without amounting to any 
great expense for the Company. 

Those wdlling to pay high prices 
would have arranged for them such 
displays as “normal artillery activity,’" 
pukka strafes, S.O.S. bombardments 
or barrages chaperoning infantry ad- 
vances, while balloons might be set on 
fire, dumps blown up, or leave can- 
celled at special rates. There might 
also be an assortment of inexpensive 
and amusing side-shows, such as a 
Second-in-command trying to check a 
monthly return of dripping, or a con- 
scientious gunner calculating the cor- 
rect corrector corrections. 

Should an application be received 
from any person anxious to experience 
war from the “ Eeceipts ” end he would 
be granted free entry to the area on 
the far side of the line, protected grand- 
stands being erected, from which, on 
suitable ^ payment, spectators could 
study his deportment. A short stay 
in the “enemy’s area” during a strafe 
might be recommended for politicians 
and arranged by their constituents. 

Space forbids further detail. It re- 
mains only for a Company to be formed 
— affiliated perhaps to the Bureau of 
Information — a detailed prospectus 
issued and applications invited for 
posts under the Army of Entertain- 
ment, Ltd. 

I shall myself be willing to serve the 
Company in the capacity of a Town 
Major on condition that a suitable towm 
is provided. 

WISE WOEDS EOE BIEDS. 

Dear Me. Punch, — While lately 
turning over some old family papers I 
came across a number of maxims in 
rhyme wdiich seem to me to be worthy 
of publication at a time devoted to good 
cheer. The form appears to be the 
same as that expressed in the familiar 
couplets on the woodcock and the 
partridge ; but these variations on an 
old theme have at 'least the merit of 
freshness and originality. 

I begin in order of magnitude with 
the ostrich : — 

“ If an ostrioli liad but a woodcock’s thigh 

It would only be some three feet high. 


If a woodcock had but an ostrich’s jaw 
It would have to be carved with a circular 
saw.” 

The foregoing lines clearly enforce 
the important lesson of contentment 
with the existing order. This moral 
is perhaps less implicit in the lines on 
the peacock : — 

“ If a peacock had but the nightingale’s trill 
It would make all pfima donnas feel ill. 

If the nightingale had but tiie peacock’s 
tail 

It would merit a headline in the Mall P 

Contentment again is the keynote of t 
the couplets on the owl : — 

“ If an ov/1 would enter the nuthatch’s nest 
Its figure would have to be much com- 
pressed. 

If the nuthatch had but the face of an owl 
It would be a most unpopular fowl.” 

A slightly different formula is to be 


noted in the lines on the snipe, but the 
spirit is substantially the same : — 

If a snipe were the size of a threepenny bit 
It -^vould be a great deal harder to hit. 

Bat if it grew to the size of an emu 
It Avouldn’t be better to cat than a sea- 
mew.’’ 

Lastly I may quote the only couplet 
in which beasts as well as birds are 
subjected to this searching analysis. I 
think you will admit that it is the most 
sagacious and impressive of them all : — 
“ If a pig had wings and the legs of a stork 
It would damage the quality of its pkork.” 

Thine, McDougall Pott. 
Poeta' Corner Souse, Dottyville. 


“ As a result of trying to find an escape of 
gas with ’a light, a fiat in Westminster was 
seriously damaged .” — Provincial Paper, 
Serve him right. 
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REPORTS. 

The other day I was looking through some school reports. 
Holidays always luring them forth. You know the kind of 
thing: History — Is most diligent but needs concentration; 
Music — Lacks purposefulness, does not practise sufficiently; 
Mathematics — Weak ; General Conduct — Might be better ; 
Conversational Trench — Sera ]}his facile avec jpluB de confi- 
ancc\ Theology — A sad falling off; and so on; and it 
occurred to me that it might not be a bad thing if the 
report system, instead of stopping with our school-days, 
pursued us through life. The periodical perusal of a report, 
drawn up with as much authority as a scholastic staff 
possesses, might have very beneficial results. 

My own early ones no longer exist; but it would be a 
very searching test of our educational system to study these 
reports thirty-live years after and subject them to an honest 
commentary. How little that one learned then has persisted, 
has survived the probation of time and necessity. At the 
age of fifteen I knew the principal rivers of South America 
( Geography — Has made great progress ” ) ; to-day at fifty 
I have no recollection of any, nor any desire to have it. 
Instead I can order dinner. Gastronomy for geography ; 
new lamps for old ! In any report drawn up now there 
would be a totally different series of subjects. Thus : — 

Business Method . Might he better, 

PiincttiaUtij Tries his best, 

Pairiohsm Good, 

Veracity Moderate. 

financial Soundness ...... Very variable. 

As a means of constructive criticism the report system 
might be useful in Parliament. The Speaker, as head- 
master, should be entrusted with the taslc of preparing the 
documents. I can see some such results as the following : — 

The Prime Minister. 

Logic Weak. 

Opporiiimsm . . Strong. 

Golf Shoios little imiwovemcni. 

Belligerence . . Very good. 

Tonsorial Artistry Far from satisfactory. Should give it 
more attention. 

Oratouj .... Fluent and imcerftly hut must guard 
against imjmise. - Too fond in perora- 
tions of drawing metaphors from 
Welsh physical geograjyhy. 

Mr. Bonar Law*. 

Meduiium . . . AdnurahJe, hut must not he overworked. 
Oratory .... Fair. Has tendency to unnecessary 
candour. Does not sufficiently em- 
ploy periphrasis. 

Fideliiy . . , . Beyond praise. 

Mu. 'W inston Churchill. 

Oraioiy .... Fffectivefff givcii enough time to prepiare. 
Modesty .... Boom for improvement. 

Polarity. . . . ^Veak: 

Ambition . . . An honest worker. 

Lastl}, let us take the report sheet of one not wholly 
absent from the public eye, whom I will designate merely 
by the initials W. W. 

Pmdc .... FgjV less than he had two or three years 
ago. 

Facial heemiy . . More than adcguaic. 

Suhrisivity . . Phenomenal. 

Oratory .... Admirable, hut too fond of telling the 
same story. 

Popularity . . . Gotdd not he greater. 

HAIR-CUTTIIMG AND DENTISTRY. 

I AM going to get my hair cut. But I must first mention 
the matter to my wife. 

Why do I do this ? It is not because I am a coward, 
for there are few men who are in reality braver than I am. 
I carried my firstborn in my arms round the drawing-room ‘ 
when she was a week old, and I have done other things 
equally brave, the enumeration of which I spare you. But 
I could no more think of getting my hair cut without pre- 
viously informing my wife than I could think of wearing a 
top hat in the Strand. 

I know what will happen when I have told my wife. She 
will look up and say, “ That 's right ; you always do it.’* 

And I shall say, “ What do I always do ? ” 

And she will answer, “You always get yourself cropped 
like a convict just when your hair was beginning to look 
nice.” 

And I shall say, “ I can’t help that ; it 's got to be done.” 
And then I shall go and get it done. 

But I wonder if my wife is right after all. There used 
to be a nice wave in my front hair, a wave into which you 
could lay two fingers. Is that there still? No, it 's gone.’ 
In fact there is not sufficient front hair to make a wave 
with. It’s odd how gradually these things happen. I 
could have sworn that I had that wave, and there is a 
photograph of me in the drawing-room with a fully-devel- 
oped tidal bore; and I went on brushing my front hair and 
combing it and thinking of it all the time as constituting a 
wave, and lo it had vanished, leaving me under the im- 
pression that it was still there and accountable for the 
pleasing effect I produced in general society. 

But if it wasn’t the wave that produced this effect, wliat 
could it have been? My voice? Perhaps. My moustache ? 

I doubt it. My teeth? Possibly. See advertisements of tooth 
powders passim. You know how it ’s done, in the before 
and after style. Before you use Dentoline you apparently 
do not possess so much as a front tooth. After you 
have used it once ^you are in possession of thirty-two 
regular and brilliant white teeth, and it seems plain that 
no dentist will ever make his fortune out of your mouth. 
All this, however, has nothing to do with getting my hair 
cut. But it brings me to an analogous consideration. 
When I tell my wife I am going to get my teeth attended 
to, does she try to restrain me from the fatal deed? Not 
she. She urges me to it, and leaves me no loophole for 
escape. She indulges in reminiscences of herself and the 
children defying pain in the dentist’s chair, and heartens 
me with the statement that the instrument she likes best 
is the one that goes berr-r-r-r and makes you jump. 

Let me now resume my commentary on hair-cutting. I 
wonder if I am sufficiently chatty '^dth my hair-cutter. 
Most men talk to their hair-cutter all the time. They dis- 
cuss politics and revolutions and Britain’s unconquerable 
might, while I, having made a blundering start with the 
weather, am brought up with a round turn on the 
Bolsheviks and President Wilson’s manner of dealing with 
the situation. I cannot lay bare my inmost thoughts about 
the League of Nations while someone is running a minia- 
ture mowing-machine along the back of my neck 

At this moment my wife entered the room. 

“ My dear,” I said, “ I am going to get my hair cut.” 

^ She gave me one mind-piercing look and said, “It’s- 
time you did. I've been noticing it for the last day or 
two.” - , 

Nothing, you see, about convicts. Isn’t that like a woman, 
never to say the thing you expect her to say ? It ’s taken 
all the pleasure out- of my visit to the barber. In fact I 
don’t think I shall go at all. 
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THE ENFRANCHISEMENT OF WOMAN. 

First Voter , ‘’So Me. Jones has been elected. You voted foe him, of couese?” 

Second Voter , “No, I toted foe the otheb man. You see, Me. Jones supported Woman’s Suffrage, which I abhoe. 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

[By Mr, Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks,) 

Secrets of the Bosphorus (Hutchinson) is one of the 
happily large number of books to which time and tardy- 
footed justice have now added an unwritten chapter that 
makes amends for all. But for the glories of the last few 
months I think I could hardly have borne to read many of 
these “ revelations ” of Mr. Henry Morgenthau, sometime 
American Ambassador to Turkey. They make strange and 
often tragic reading. One of them is already famous : the 
disclosure of the narrow margin by which the attack of the 
Allied fleets upon the Dardanelles came short of victory. 
For that, with all its ghastly sequence of misadventure, no 
happy end can quite compensate. But one may read more 
pleasantly no’sv of the Prussian Baron Wangenheim, sitting 
the day long on a bench before his official residence to exult 
publicly in what looked like the triumphal march to Paris. 
Mr. Morgenthau has many other matters of interest in his 
note-book, a large part of which is occupied by the story, 
almost incredible even in an age of horrors, of the planned 
slaughter by the Turkish rulers, with Germany as accessory 
before and after the act, of “ at least 600,000 and perhaps 
as many as 1,000,000 ” Armenians. He rightly calls this 
murder of a nation probably the blackest deed in all the 
foul record of the war, in which (at the precise moment of 
its execution) the same people who now protest against the 


severity of our terms were taking a horrible and ruthless 
joy. The reminder is apt. 

Much of the pleasure that I have just enjoyed over Mr. 
Arthur Salmons’ essays of travel in Cities and Sea Coasts 
and Islands (Collins) belongs to the wistful joy of re- 
collection : remembered loveliness in the beautiful places of 
which he writes so vividly, remembered peace of the quiet 
unpreoccupied days in which they were written. The book 
is made up of three groups, studies of Spain, of London 
and of certain coasts, chiefly Cornish. For several reasons 
I found the last interested me most. There is entertain- 
ment in watching Mr. Symons, so essentially a dweller in 
cities, discovering the open air like an explorer. You know 
akeady his mastery of delicate and’ sensitive words ; many 
of these pages catch with exquisite skill the subtle charm 
of the country between land and wave, as it would present 
itself to a receptive summer visitor father than the returned 
native. Mr. Symons’ similes are essentially urban ; the sea 
(to take an example at random) has for him “ something of 
the colour of absinthe.” In fine, though he can and does 
get into his pages much of the exhilaration of a tramp over 
heathery cliffs “ smelling of honey and sea wind,” one retains 
throughout a nob unpleasing consciousness of Paddington. 
I have left myself too little space to deal adequately with 
other papers, among which I was delighted to find again 
that called ** Dieppe 1895,” long remembered from The Savoy 
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(though here, of course, lacking the interpretation of the 
Beaedsley drawings). Certainly a book to read at leisure 
and to keep *'for further reference,” perhaps in a future 
when travel studies may again become of more than merely 
sentimental interest. 

Sir Aethur Conan Doyle, on the strength of Dangej' ! 
and OtTi&r Stories (Murray), may claim a place among the 
prophets who were not accepted by their own country. 
“ Danger 1 ” — written some eighteen months before the out- 
break of war — foretells the horrors of the unrestricted use 
of the submarine. In those days Sir Arthur could get no 
one to listen to him, because “ in some unf or Lunate way 
subjects of national welfare are in this country continu- 
ally subordinated to party politics.” Possibly -now that 
we have 'been taught by painful experience all we 
want to know about U-boat warfare, excitement in this 
tale is ijather to seek, but it remains a most/st^ccessful 
prophec^. In the last story of the book we have the 
author, in his very worst form, Three of Them” is a 
study of children, and the only excuse I can' find for it is 
that it must be in- 
tended as a sop to 
the sentimentalists. 

Of the others my first 
vote goes to "‘The 
Surgeon of G aster 
Fell,” and my second 
to “-The Prisoner’s 
Defence ; ” but if you 
are sui^ceptible to Sir 
ArthujS’s sense of fun 
I can also recommend 
“The Pall of Lord 
Barrymore” and “One 
Crowded Hour.” Not 
a great collection, but j 
just good enough. 


Mr, Eombr Wilson 
has devoted th,e nearly 
three hundred pages 
of his Martin Schuler 
(Methuen) to describ- 



Dealer {trying io sdl Tw-rsQ i& Ghvernm&ni ^wyer).-“THAT 'oebe, Sib, ’as gone 

A MILE IN A GOOD DEAL LESS THAN THREE MINUTES.** 

Government Buyer, ON what railway?” 


ing what it feels like to be a genius, and, speaking from a 
very limited knowledge of this class, I should say that he bad 
mapped the mind of a genius of a certain sort very well, Ilis 
estimate of the creative artistes anguish of emptiness rings 
true, and will perhaps surprise the people who think that 
his lot, like a policeman’s, is a very happy one. His 
Martin, who struck me as a very unpleasant young man, 
was a composer who meant to achieve immortality, but 
tamed down the broad way of musical comedy and acquired 
instead. Just in tim^ he repented and wrote a 
grahd opera, and then Mr. Wilson cut short his career in a 
fashion that seemed to me regrettably hackneyed, which 
was the only reason why I shared the other characters’ 
sorrow. Why so many people, all rather nasty people too, 
came to devote the^pselves to Martin I could not discover, 
^though publisher’s word for it that he was 

“attri^tiv6”,vhut perhaps his genius accounted for it. 
Probably it is my duty to declare here that Martin and his 
friends were alidade in Germany before the War, 

but as they are excoptipnaily disagreeable and puite unlik^y 
to inspire anyone with an unjust tendernessTfoir their natipri 
I have no hesitation in recommending the^book as a deter 
of temperament a^d a just picture of a^part of tti# 
German musical world as it was when cmeiist knew any- 
thing alx)ut it. 


It is all a matter of taste, of course, but personally I don’t 
envy Mr. J. G. Legge his self-imposed task of convicting 
the Hun out of his own mouth of — well, of being a Hun. 
Germans .they were and Germans they remain, and the 
author goes to great lengths, even to the length of 572 pages, 
to show that their -peculiar qualities date back at least 
as far as 1813. His Bkyme and Bevolution in Germany 
(Constable) is not so much' a history of the scrambling 
undignified revolutionary movements culminating in the 
|;year 1848, as a collection of contemporary comment thereon, 

I jn prose and verse. The prose is generally bad; the verse 
is generally very bad ; and one turns with relief to the 
author’s connecting links, wishing only at times that he 
would not worry about proving his point quite so thoroughly. 
The bombast and the bullying, the self-pity and the cruelty, 
and, most of all, the instinctive claim, typical of Germany 
to-day, to prescribe one law for themselves but something 
quite different for the rest of the world, run through all 
these quotations, even the earliest. But the particular 
value of this book at the moment is its reminder that twice 
already has the House of Hohenzollern humbly* pledged 
„ All-Highest word 

to give constitutional 
government, only to 
resume “ divine right ” 
at the earliest con- 
venient moment. Eul- 
ing Germany, and as 
much else as possible, 
with a view to the 
glorification of one’s 
personal family and 
one’^s personal God, 
must bean exhausting 
iabour, and once again 
the head of the dyn- 
asty i‘s afforded an 
opportunity for a res- 
pite. It is a tempt- 
ation which one feels 
sure he will find him- 
self strong enough 
to resist if occasion 
serves. History and 
Mr. Legge suggest that he will be willing — even enthu- 
siastic — to gruvel in the dust to assist that occasion. 


Mr, Spencer Leigh Hughes is a brilliant and distin- 
guished member of the great brotherhood of the Press ; he 
is also a Member of Parliament and has devoted himself 
heart and soul to the propagation of his principles on the 
platform. He has therefore, save in respect of great age (he 
is barely sixty), every right to compile and publish a book 
with the title. Press, Platform and Parliament (Ni^betJ. 
It is one of the most genuinely good-tempered books I have 
ever read; but that was to be expected from the author of 
the column signed ^Suh Bosa,^* who had in this course of 
desultory writing made innumerable friends and never lost 
one ; and, more pleasing sport than that, had brought two 
people together through a matrimonial agency conducted 
by W.‘ T.' Stead, and had met the pair many years after, 
to find ihat they were perfectly and unexpectedly happy. 


. *‘AlXj books 

ipticedin the Editorial page^of « & ’ (see Book Xleviewsy), or 

listed iMdts advertising columns, may bo obtained post freo from the 
offices, at the marked prices, plus postage.” — Trade Paj)a\ 

We felt sure there was a catch somewhere. 
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OHARIVARIA There were 21,457 fewer paupers in “Blwyddyn Newydd Dda i bawb 

C/HAKIVARIA, London last week compared with the Ohonynt ” was the reported greeting 

A MEMORIAL to SiMON DE MoNTFORT Same period in 1915, it. is stated. All sent by Mr. Lloyd George to his elec- 


has been unveiled at Evesham, where 
he fell in 1265. A pathetic inquiry 
reaches us as to whether Simon is yet 
demobilised. ,,, 


we can say is, it isn’t London’s fault. 


tioji agent. Other delegates to the 
Peace Conference are talking in the 


A correspondent, writing to a con- same truculent strain, 
temporary, thinks it should be illegal 

for one taxi-driver to talk to another One of the men for 


* for one taxi-driver to talk to another One of the men for whom our heart 

\ye are informed that the project of in the streets. * It would he interesting goes out in sympathy is a South Caro- 


adding a “ Silence Eoom ” to the 

National Liberal Club is to be resus- happened if two rival cabs collided. of doctoring himself %vith the help of a 
citated. o, s.. medical book.^ When only fifty-five 

* With reference to the Upper Norwood years' of ago he died of a misprint. 

“ Small one piece houses of concrete,” gentleman who is reported to have 
says The National Neivs^ “ are now arrived home early one night last week, A prisoner charged at London Ses- 
quite common in America.” The only it is not true that he travelled hy tube, sions with stealing was described as 


under these circumstances to see what lina farmer who has been in the habit 
happened if two rival cabs collided. of doctoring himself %vith the help of a 

♦ . Wliftn nnlv fiftv-fivp. 


“ Small one piece houses of concrete,” 


complaint, it appears, is that some of 
them are just a trilie tight 
under the arms. 

s;< iii 

We hope that the proposed 
revival by a well-known theatre * 

manager of The Sins of David 
so shortly after the General 
Election is not the work of a 
defeated Candidate. 

“ Some of the discredited 
Radical organs,” says a con- 
temporary, “ are already toy- _ 
ing with Bolshevism.” A case 
of “ Soviet qxii •pent,” 

The report that a number, of . j 
distinguished Irish Unionists j 

have' been ordered to choose be- I! 

tween the Lord-Lieutenant’s ^ 

Reconstruction Committee and ^ 

the O.B.B. is causing anxiety 
in Dublin Club circles. ’ ^ 


Weymouth Council has de- 
cided to change the name of 
Ho'lstein Avenue. We depre- 
cate these attempts to force 
the Peace Conference’s hand. 


He walked. . 1 “ one of a most daring and clever gang 

of thieves.” It is said that he 
. ' has asked counsel for permis- 
, sion to use this excellent testi- 

^ ^ ^ nioui^ on hU ^^9t8-b^dmg3. 

Gharles^Garvice 

5H MY HUSBAND HAD JOINED THEM PiVOTS INSTEAD OP Mr E PHILLIPS OPPEN- 

’a- BKm BY HOW.- 

I One thing after another. No sooner j one night in the early autumn. 


“I WISH MY HUSBAND HAD JOINED THEM PiVOTS INSTEAD OP 
THE FOOSIDEERS.' Hb *D BEEN DEMOBILISED BY NOW.” 


Mr. Henry Ford’s new paper is called One thing after another. No sooner one night in the early autumn. 

The Dearborn Independant, Most in- is influenza on the wane than we read ^ 

dependent papers, it is noticed, are of a serious outbreak of Jazz music in Re^ulus XJp-to-Date. 

that. , . London. . Traveller. — Wanted a pushing young 

man, to work through England -and Scotland 

“Why has the Government raised the We gather from the interviews ap- in barrel hoops.”— -DaiZi/ Megrap/t, 

price of sharps ? ” asts -Iakkeb ’’ gearing in- fcl>e -papers that •Mr. Philip these manifestations the President 

in The Daily Hail, They may cost Snowden is of the opinion that tiis cie- raised his hat, his smiling face indicating the 
more, but they look to us like the same feat was due to the GeneraL Election, measure of his pleasure at the leave-taking 
old sharps. ... British public.” — Daily Paper, 

, .. We are asked to- deny the rumour One of the things that might perhaps 

“ Sensation-mongering ” is the pub- that the Kaiser has offered to compete have been expressed differently. 


old sharps. 


“ Sensation-mongering ” is the pub- that the Kaiser has offered to compete have been expressed differently. 

lie’s verdict, on the ' startling report tor The Daihj Mail hr^ns-AtlMio Bight ; — ; ; 

circulated last week that a Civil Ser- and has offered to forgo the prize. Redistribution. 

vant had been seen running. V' . The' Bolshevist plan to conciliate 

Scientists afe agreed, says Tit-Bits^ ' Labour 

The National Potato Exhibition, it that the:e is nothing to ,pr6veat people Is based on the maxim of Beggar your 
is announced, will in future be held at living for five hundred or even one Neighbour, 

Birmingham. The League of Political thousand years. ' We feel, However, that With the glorious result, when they 
Small Potatoes, on the other hand, has in the case of certain very objectionable share out theioot, 
moved its permanent headquarters to persons exemption might be given at Th£^.t ev’ry one ’s sure of possessing one 
Manchester. * ' the age of about forty years. boot. 


VOL. OLVI. 


D 
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THE RHYME OF THE '‘RIO GRANDE> 

By SalthoHse Dock as I did pass one day not long 'ago, 

I chanced to meet a sailorman that once I used to know ; 
His eye it had a roving gleam, his step was light and gay, 
He looked like one just in from sea to blow a nine months* 

And as he passed athwart my hawse he hailed me long and 
loud: 

“Oh, find me now a full saloon where I may stand the crowd; 
I *m out to rouse the town this night as any man may be 
That*s just come off a salvage job, my lad, the same as 
me. ... 

“Bringin* home the Bio Grande, her as used to be 

Crack o’ Moore, Mackellar’s Line, back in ninety-three ; 
First of all the ’Frisco fleet, home in ninety-eight, 

Ninety days to Garrick Eoads from the Golden Gate ; 
Thirty shellbacks used to have all their work to do 
Hauling them big yards of hers, heaving of her to 

Down off Dago Hamirez, where the big winds blow, 
Bringin’ home the Bio Grande twenty years ago. 

“We picked her up one morning homeward bound ^from 
Portland, Maine, 

In a nine-knot grunting cargo tramp by name the' Crown 
o’ Spain; 

The day was breaking cold and dark and dirty as could be, 
It was blowin* up for weather as we couldn’t help but see. 
Her crew was gone the Lord knows where — and Fritz had 
left her too ; 

He must have took a scare and quit afore his job was 
through; 

We tried to pass a hawsei’, but it warn’t no kind o’ good, 

So we put a salvage crew aboard to save her if \ve could. . . . 

^ “ Bringin’ home the Bio Grande and her freight as well, 
Half-a-score of steamboatmen cursin’ her like- hell* 
Flounderin’ in the flooded waist, scramblin’ fpr a hold, “ 
Hangin* on by teeth and toes, dippin’ when slae rolled ; 
Ginger Dan the donkeyman, Joe the “ doctor’s*.” mate, 
Lumpers off the water-front, greasers from the Plate, 
That *8 the sort o' crowd we had to reef and steer and haul, 
Bringin’ home the Bio Grande — ship and freight and all, 

“ Our mate had s^l^d his time in sail, he "was a hully boy, 
It’d wake a corpse to hear him hail * Foretopsail yard ahoy ! ’ 
He knew the ways o’ squaresail and he knew the way to 
swear, 

He ’d got the habit of it here and there and everywhere ; 
He ’d some samples from .the Baltic and some more from 
Mozambique, 

Chinook and Chink and double-Dutch and Mexican and 
Greek ; 

He 'd a word or two in Eussian, but he learned the' best 
he’d got , 

Off a pious preachin’ skipper— and he had to use the lot. . . . 

home the Bip Grande in a seven-days’ gale, 
Seven days and seven nights, the same as Jonah’^ whale. 
Standard compass gone to bits, steering all adrift, 
Courses split and mainmast sprung, cargo on the shift . , , 
Upt a chart in all the ship left to steer' her by, 

Not a glimpse of star or sun in the bloomin’ sky , , , 
Two men at the jury wheel, kickih* like a mule, 

Bringin’ home the Bio Grande^p to ’Liverpool. 

“The seventh day off South Stack Light the sun began to 
shine ; \ , - - ; ' 

Up come an Admiralty tug and offered !us a line ; 

The mate he took the megaphone and leaned across fche rail, 
And this or something like it was! the answer to her hail: 

He ’d take it very kindly if they ’d tell us where we were, 
And he hoped the War was going well, he ’d got a brother 
there. 

And he ’d thought about their offer and he thanked them 
kindly too, 

But since we ’d brought her up so far, by God we ’d see it 
through . . . 

“Bringin’ home the Bio Grande (and we done it too), 

Courses split and mainmast sprung — half a watch for 
crew — 

Bringin’ home the Bio Grande and her freight as well, 

Half-a-score of steamboatmen cursing her like hell — 

Her as led the grain fleet home back in ninety-eight. 

Ninety days to Carrick Eoads from the Golden Gate — 

Half-a-score of steamboatmen to steer and reef and haul, 

Bringin’ home the Bio Grande — ship and freight and all.” 

C. F. S, 

HELPFUL HOME HINTS 
{With acknoiuledgments to the Weekly Papers), 

To keep moth from a haggis, sprinkle well with prussic 
acid or cayenne pepper. Repeat three times daily. (This 
method has never been known to fail.) 

An excellent germicide for wire-worm can be made with 
two parts carbolic acid and three parts castor-oil. Eub 
over the wire-worm with a soft rag and polish with a clean 
duster. 

To remove dust from whiskers, soak whiskers in paraf- 
fin or petrol for half-an-hour and singe gently with lighted 
taper. 

To clean a carpet, take a small vret tea-leaf and roll it 
well over the carpet. Then rempve the tearlpaf.and store 
in a dry place. Take the carpet to the cleaners and you 
will be surprised at the result. 

An excellent trousers press can be made in the following 
manner ; Get the local monumental mason to supply you 
with two slabs of granite measuring about six feet by two 
feet and weighing about seven hundredweight each. Place 
the trousers on top of one block of granite, place the other 
block oh top of the trousers and secure with a couple of 
book-straps. Finish off* with blue ribbon. Aunt Sadie. 

' . 

**AxQerica appealed to Ireland for help, and even sent a special 
Ambassador— the* greajb Abraham Lincoln — to this country to state 
America’s case before the Irish Parliament in the year 1771.” . 

Dublin Evening Mail, 

American papers please copy, 

“|The — Chamber j of Oqmmerce have certainly made a capture in 
secuqng the services ; of Bra'gadier-General District Director 

of iilid Ministry of LajDouf , for an adidress’ on *■ Demobilisation and 
the Activities of the Appointments Department of the left eye, and 
after treatment was taken the Portsea Island Gas Company offices.” 

. 1 , , , Provincial Paper, 

We -had .h^a?^d th^re was some trouble over demobilisa- 
tign, but, had no idea it was as bad as this. 

“ Arrai^ements are being made in all the stations throughout India 
ffir the celebration of the signing gf the x armistice, I^ Simla the 
Conlmandier-jn-Chief be present at a parade on the Eidge at 

11,45 a.m., civilians in leaves dress assembling at 11.30,” 

■ ‘ ^ • ; '- •* ' ' ■ ' Times of India, 

It IS pleasant to npte that the establishment of the armis- 
tice brought about an immediate return, in Simla at least, to 
> the cohditions of Paradise. 
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THE NECROMANCERS. 

The otlier day, while I was out for 
a ride, I happened to run. up against 
my two Chinese acquaintances, Ah Sin 
and Dam Li, and I stopped to have a 
chat with them. After the usual greet- 
ings Dam Li remarked : — 

“ Hon’lable officer lookeeijoo muchee 
sad.” 

“ Allee same like littlee olog when 
’nother big dog stealum bone,” sup- 
plemented Ah Sin. 

“ I wasn’t aware of it,” I said shortly, 
a little Imrt at the comparison. 

“ P’haps honlable officer loseelations 
allee samelittie dog, ’’suggested Dam Li. 

“ Well,” I admitted, “ I have lost 
something — at least the Mess has. 
Only it isn’t rations ; it ’s a milk-jug.” 

This, our only article of plate, was a 
battered piece of treasure-trove salved 
from the ruins of a derelict village. 

Dam Li was all sympathy. 

You talkee China boy. Him find am 
one time plenty quick,” he announced 
confidently. 

“ All right,” I said ; “ only you won’t 
get anything just for trying, mind. 
You ’ll have to succeed.” 

“China boy no wantcbee nothing,” 
replied Dam Li reproachfully. 

“Him only wantchee officer smile 
allee same like dog waggee tail when 
lations come back,” added Ah Sin by 
way of embroidery. 

“ Thank you,” I said gravely. And 
^hen do you propose to start meplaeing 
my smile ? ” 

Apparently there was no time like 
the present, so back we w^ent to the 
Mess and they set to work. Their 
opening move was somewhat startling, 
even to me who knew them of old. 

“ Giveum China boy one pieeeeblead,” 
commanded Dam Li. 

“ Whafc for? ” I demurred. 

“ China Boy eatum blead and talked 
plenty good player [prayer] said Ah 
Sin. “ Then tiiief-man too muchee 
fiighten* an’ giveum back jug plenty 
dam quick.” 

“ But why should he be afraid ? ” I 
asked. 

Ah Sin was very patient with me, 

“ Players plenty stlong language 
talkee,” he said. “ S’pose ihief-mah 
not* giveum back jug, belly get plenty 
too muchee fat ...” 

“ An* go bang allee same air-dlagon 
bomb,” broke in Dam Li, rubbing liis 
hands together at the prospect. 

“Very well, you may have your loaf,” 
said I, capitulating ; and iben rashly I 
added, “Is there anything elsevou’d 
like?” ^ 

“Beer makee playj^ plenfcyv.«iuch 
worser for thief-man,” said Ah -Sin 
ingratiatingly. - . 


In the end I produced the beer as 
well as the bread and the incantations 
commenced. They consisted in getting 
outside my bread and beer, and in 
filling the intervals between moutlifuls 
with a copious barrage of Chinese, 
occasional prostrations and a consider- 
able amount of laughter. This last 
aroused my suspicions and I asked 
what it meant. 

-“Thief-man keepee plenty big pain 
here,” explained Dam Li, indicating 
the region to ‘which the bread and beer 
had by now all descended. “ Him top- 
side mad this minute.” 

“ Giveum back jug to-mollow,” pro- 
phesied Ah Sin. “ China boy come an’ 
see,” he added as he got up to go. 

The morrow arrived and so did the 
Chinamen, but not the milk-jug. This 
seemed to cause Ah Sin and Dam Li 
the greatest surprise. 

“Thief-man No. 1 stlong man,” as- 
serted the former. 

“ Wantchee extla doiible-lation play- 
ers,” agreed his companion. 

“ Hon’lable officer giveum China boy 
’nother piece blead,” suggested Ah Sin.' 

“ An’ beer,” added Dam Li hastily. 

Nosing an obvious conspiracy I at 
first refused. However I at length gave 
way on the understanding that there 
was on no account to be a third imposi- 
tion. The rites of the day before were 
thereupon repeated. 

When they were over Dam Li sud- 
denly professed himself to be inspired. 

“China boy seeum jug,”, he an- 
nounced. . 

“ Where? ” I asked. 

“ Seeum box, plenty too muchee big,” 
Dam Li ^ent on in sepulchral tohes ; 
“jug inside box.” 

Ah Sin now joined in. 

“Where isum box?” he- asked ex- 
citedly. 

! “ No savvy,” replied Dam Li, shaking 

his head. ‘ > 

Ah Sin gazed wildly around. Seeing 
a box in the distance he rushed at it. 
Dam Li waved him back. 

“That box no dam use,” he staged. 

Ah Sin tried. again. 

“ P’haps him in dirty box,” he sug- 
gested. ' , ‘ 

Dam Li rolled his eyes inwards, as 
pii^ who consulted an oracle within. 

“Jug inside dirty box,”,, be agreed 
I ultimately, pointing in its direction. 

; “ bh, in the dust-bin,” said, “ Well, 

there ’s no harm in looking.”’ 

So look we did, and there, sure 
enough, it .was. I picked it out and 
: did some quick thinking; ' .... 

“Now, when did you two ruffians 
put it there ? ? I asked sternly. 

- “Thief-man put ii there,” protested. 
Dam Li, with a magnificent look of 
-injured innocence. 


“ I know,” said I. “ Come on, now, 
tell me why you stole it, and, as you 've 
brought it back again, I may let you 
ofi.” 

“ China boy’s lations too muchee few, 
him plenfcy hungly,” said Ah Sin, see- 
ing that tliG game was up. 

“ S’pose him sellum jug, buy plenty 
beer,” confided Dam Li unblushingly. 

“But lion’lable officer lookee too 
muchee sad, so China boy dam solly. 
Fetchee back jug,” resumed Ah Sin, 

x\s I had often gone out of my way 
to do the pair a good turn I was natur- 
ally pained at t^eir ingratitude. Taking 
the jug, I turned away in silence and left 
them. Ah Sin pursued me. 

“Hon’lable officer likee jug?” he 
asked. 

Dam Li, who had followed, answered 
forme.* 

“Likee jug allee same China boy 
likee lations,” he explained. 

“ An’ China boy gottee lations, blead 
an’ beer, allee same hon’iable officer 
gottee jug,” continued Ah Sin. 

“Then what more can wantchee? ” 
concluded Dam Li triumphantly. 

I surrendered unconditionally. 


GOOD-BYE, AUSTEALIANS! 
Through the Channel’s drift and toss 
Swift your homing transports churn ; 
Soon for you the Southron Cross 
High above your bows shall burn ; 
Soon beyond the rolling/'Bight 
Gleam the Leeuwin’s lance of light. 

Eich rewai'd your hearts shall hold, 
None less dear if long delayed. 

For with gifts of wattle-gold 

Shall your country’s debt be paid ; 
From her sunlight’s golden store 
She shall heal your hurts of war. 

Ere the mantling Channel mist 
Dim your distant decks and spars. 
And your flag that victory kissed 
And Valhalla hung with stars — 
Crowd and watch our signal fly : 
“Gallant hearts, good-bye ! Good bye 
W. H, O. 

The Aliens in onr Midst. 

“But most of the people aboard that car, if 
they had been truthfully outspoken, would 
"probabh" have said, ‘ Bern’s my sentiments.’ ” 
' Evening Papsr, 

“Mark oe Centenarian. 

^ Mrs. Eaehel , a former resident of this 

city, was the guest of honor at a dinner served 
yesterday at her son’s home in Wilkinsburg, 
the occasion being the 92nd anniversary of 

her birth. Mrs. was born in Somerset 

County and resided in this city before the 
flood . ” — American Paper , 

At first W6 thought the headline a little 
previous, but the last sentence shows 
that it is, on the contraiy, decidedly 
belated. .. - 




SOMETHING LIKE “LITERARY GOSSIP”! 

. Are you not, dear reader, a little 
tired of what is called “ Literary Gos- 
sip*'? Be frank. Aren’t you? And 
have you not sometimes longed even 
more to know what the industrious 
fellows were not writing than what they 
were ? 

But suppose we could come across 
an authentic column like this ? 

Mr. Kipling is putting the finishing 
touches to a new Jungle book. The 
first and second Jungle books have 
waited too long for this new companion ; 
but it is now on its way. A friend of 
the author, who has been privileged to 
see an early copy, says that it is full 
of all the old enchantment. 

5 ^: ^ 

Our Burwash correspondent informs 
us that, not content with the re-incar- 
nation ,of Mi% Kipling has 

completed a new romance of wandering 
life in India, not unlike Kim in treat- 
ment, to be entitled The Great Tninh 
Boad. 

An album has just come to light, the 
valpe of which is beyond computation. | 
On the faded leaves of this book, which 
once belonged to Fanny Brawne, are ^ 


inscribed three new poems in Keats’s 
own hand. Not mere album verses, 
but poems of the highest importance, 
equal to rank to the Odes to the 
Grecian Urn and the Nightingale. The 
book itself will be sold by auction next 
week, but meanwhile the poems are 
to be issued in pamphlet form by Sir 
Sidney Colvin. 

. An enterprising firm of publishers 
announces for immediate publication 
a volume by President Wilson, entitled 
From White House to Buckingham 
Palace. This work is in the form of 
a diary of singular frankness, and it ' 
contains some vivid accounts of con- 
versations as well as the ‘writer’s honest 
opinion of some of the most prominent 
personages of the moment. 

Admirers of O. Henry will be excited 
to hear that a bundle of MS. stories in 
his best vein, some seven ty-five^aH told 
(and how told !), has been discovered in 
a cupboard in one of his old lodgings : 
much as the manuscript of Tennyson’s 
In Memoria^n was fou^d in his rooms 
in Mornington Crescent. How it hap- 
pened that the historian of the joys and 
sorrows, the comedies and tragedies, of 
little old Baghjdad-on-the-Subway nj^- 


lected to send these tales to editors we 
shall never know, but he was always 
erratic. The book will be published at 
once, both in America and England. 

V Jjt 

After an interval of several years — 
far too many — Sir James Barrie has 
finished a new novel. With his cus- 
tomary reticence he withholds both the 
title and the subject ; but the important 
thing is that the book is at the binders. 

Having read those announcements I 
succumbed to precedent and woke up. 

An Artful Appeal. 

From a Japanese business circular ; — 

“Ladies and Gentlemen, — Congratulating 
upon the great victory of our Allies, we want 
to supply you Water Colour Pictures and 
Antique^ Prints fresh and much selected sub- 
jects painted by the most famous artists in 
J apan ; so we long to have the honour to re- 
ceive your favourable inspection and enjoy 
yoursaives with triumphing victory for Our 
Lord’s blessihg in X’mas time.” 

“ Surely with all the wars and rumours of 
wars all over the world, a little mare tact 
could have been displayed by the powers that 
bfe to keep- tho peace in the very of a 

British Protectorate .”— {East 'Afrhd). \ 
The quality desired w’-ould appear to be 
the East African equivalent of horse 
sense. 
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MORE REPRISALS. 

That ass Ellis is a poor creature, 
and, like the poor, he is always with 
me. I think he is a punishment in- 
flicted upon me for some past error. 

A short time ago I caught the “ flu.*’ 
Naturally the first person I suspected 
was Ellis, but I am bound to confess 
that'I have not been able to prove^ it. 
Indeed, when he followed me to hospital 
two days later and was put in the next 
bed, I felt justified in exonerating him 
altogether. 

The first remark that he made, when 
he reached that stage of the complaint 
where you feel like making remarks, 
illustrates just the kind of man he is. 
He accused me of giving the thing to 
him\ 

I answered his out- 
burst with the scorn 
it deserved. 

“ Preposterous,” T 
said. 

I added a few appo- 
site remarks, to which 
he responded as best 
he could. But, medi- 
cally speaking, I was 
two days senior to him, 
so that when the Sister 
heard the uproar and 
bustled up it was he 
who was forbidden to 
speak. She then pro- 
ceeded to clinch the 
matter by inserting a 
thermometer in his 
mouth. I defy any 
man to argue under 
such a handicap. 

I finished all I had 
to say and relapsed 
into an expectant silence. The Sister 1 
returned after a time, read the in- 
strument and retired without a word. 
As she passed my bed I saw out of 
the corner of my eye that Ellis was 
watching feverishly. An inspiration 
seized me. I stopped her, and in a low 
voice asked if she had fed her rabbits. 
Sister isn’t allowed to keep rabbits, but 
she does. As I hoped, she put a finger 
to her lips, nodded and walked away. 

Poor old man,” I murmured vaguely 
to the ward in general. A hundred- 
and-seven and still rising ! Poor old 
ElUs!” 

Ellis gave a little moaa and collapsed 
under the bedclothes. 

An hour later Burnett went bis round. 
Burnett isn’t the doctor, at least not 
the official one. I must tell you some- 
thing about Burnett, 

He is the grandfather of the ward. 
Though quite a young man he has 
grown fat through long lying in bed. 
He entered hospital, I understand, to- 


wards the end of 1914, suffering from 
influenza. Since then be has had a 
nibble at every imaginable disease, not 
to mention a number of imaginary ones 
as well. Eegularly four times a day 
he would waddle round the ward in 
his dingy old dressiag-gown, discussing 
symptoms with every cot. In exchange 
for your helping of pudding he would 
take your temperature and let you 
know the answer, and for a bunch of 
grapes he would tell you the probable 
course of your complaint and the odds 
against complete recovery. No one 
seemed to interfere with him. You see, 
Burnett was no longer a case ; he was 
an institution. 

He spent a long time by Ellis’s bed- 
side. I suspect Ellis wasn’t feeling 
much like pudding at the moment. I 



“And I SUPPOSE you wild be demobilised as soon as you get out 

HOSPITAL?” 

“Oh, no. Mum. You see, I was a soldier in civvy life.” 

couldn’t hear very well what was going 
on, but Ellis was chattering as only 
Ellis can, and the comfortable Burnett 
was apparently soothing him with an 
occasional '‘All right, old man. I’ll 
see what I can do for you.” 

At length the grapes were all con- 
sumed and the huge form of Burnett 
loomed above me. 

“ Why, Mr. L said the sooth- 

ing voice, “ I don’t want to alarm you, 
but really ” 

“ Really what ? ” I cried, starting up 
in bed at the gravity of his tone. 

“Well, you know — ^your colour; I 
perhaps ” 

He fumbled' in the folds of his volu- 
minous gown and produced a small 
metal mirror. Then he seemed to 
change his mind and put it back again. 

“I’d better! not,” he said softly to 
hintself, and then louder to me, “ Have 
you got a wife*— or perhaps a mother ? ” 

1 am no coward, but I confess I was 
trembling by this time. 


“ Why ? ” I cried. “ Do you think I 
ought to send for them ? ” 

“ Send for them ? ” be echoed. “ Se77,d 
for them ? And you in the grip of 
C.S.M. 1 It would be sheer madness 
— murder ! ” 

The cold sweat stood out upon my 
brow but I kept my head. 

“Have an apple, won’t you, Mr. 
Burnett ? ” 

He selected the largest and began to 
munch it in silence — silence, that is, 
as far as talking was concerned. 

“Tell me,” I stammered; “wh — 
what is C.S.M. ? And may I have a 
look at myself ? ” 

He cogitated, “ Shall I ? ” he mut- 
tered. “Yes, I think he ought to know.” 
Then quite quietly, accompanied by 
the core of the apple, there fell from 
his lips the fatal words 
“ Oerebro-spinal men- 
ingitis.” 

At the same time he 
handed me the glass 
and selected the next 
best apple. 

I looked at myself. 
My hair stood straight 
on end, my face was 
whitish-yellow, my eyes 
blazed with unmistak- 
able fever. A three- 
days’ beard enhanced 
the horrible effect. 

“ Have you any pain 
— there? ” One of his 
large soft hands grip- 
ped my side and pinch- 
ed it hard, the other 
selected the third best 
apple. 

“Yes,” I groaned, “I 
had pain there.” 

“ Ah I ” he shook his head. “ And 
there ? ” He sat down heavily on my 
right ankle. He is a ponderous man. 

“ Agony,” I moaned. 

“Ah! And something throbbing like 
a gong in the brain?” he inquired, 
tapping me on the head with the metal 
mirror. 

I nodded dumbly. He rose, shrug- 
ging his shoulders. 

“ All the symptoms, I ’m afraid. 
That ’s just how it took poor old Simp- 
son. He had this very cot — ^let me see, 
back in *16, 1 suppose. I had it very 
slightly afterwards — it was touch and 
go; I was the only one they pulled 
through — but I only had it ve7'y slightly, 
you understand — ^not like that. But 
cheer up, old man, I ’ve been told that 
a fellow got through it in the next 
ward — of course he ’s an idiot now, but 
he didn’t die. I don’t suppose you *11 be 
wanting the rest of these apples, will 
you? All right, don’t mention it;” 
and he passed on to the next cot. 





When the proper doctor came round 
a few minutes later (Burnett says) he 
found his own thermometer quite in- 
adequate and had to borrow the one, 
that registers the heat of the ward. 
When he took it out of my mouth it 
wasn’t far short of boiling-point, and he 
wrote straight off to The Lancet about 
it; also they had to get one of those 
lightning calculator chaps down to 
count my pulse. 

Long before I came to, Ellis had 
been discharged, the ward had filled up 
with fresh cases (except Burnett, of 
course), and the armistice had been 
signed. 

When I was well enough they 
handed me a letter which Ellis had left 
for me. 

” Dear L ” (it ran), — “Yes, the 

rabbits have had their food. The big- 
gest of them swallowed it all most 
satisfactorily. 

“ Your loving Ellis,” 


Shakspeare on not the least sur-' 
prising of Mr, Lloyd George’s appoint- 
ments : — 

“ How now. Woolsack ? what mutter you ? ” 
L Henry IT., ii. 4, 14S. 


HEATHEN CHINEE. 

We were discussing “slim ” practices 
and the prevalence of the basic desire 
to get something for nothing. 

“ If honesty,” said one of the com- 
pany, “is truly the best policy, then 
there is a surfeit of the worst politician.” 

“ Yea,” said another, “ and not only 
in the West. I assure yon, speaking as 
the director of an insurance concern 
in Shanghai, that you have no mono- 
poly in inventive ehicanei’y. Insurance 
people must always be on their guard, 
but never more so than among the 
guileless Celestials, I can give you a 
case in point. Not long ago we received I 
a visit from the wife of one of our! 
policy-holders, saying that Her husband : 
was dead and claiming the money. 

“^Certainly,’ we said, ‘the pay- 
ment will be made, but only after the 
usual investigations,’ and sent her back 
to her village. It is not that we were 
more suspicious of her than of anyone 
else, but such formalities are essential. 
In this ease tliey turned oiut to be 
peculiarly necessary, for her husband 
was no more dead than you are, 

“ When she got Back to him and ex- 
plained that there is always ‘ a catch 


somewljere* in the insurance business, 
he took alarm. A prosecution might 
be awkward and at any cost must be 
evaded. He therefore played a mas- 
terly card by writing the company a 
personal letter of explanation, which 
he pretended was despatched before 
his wife’s return. The original is in 
Chinese, but I have an English trans- 
lation in my pocket-book,” 

The pursuit of odd examples of the 
epistolary art being one of the principal 
occupations of my life, I secured a 
copy of the document, which in English 
runs thus : — 

“ To the — ^ — Insurance Gmnpcmy, 
Shanghai, 

“ Dear Sir, — When I died of a dis- 
ease that came on suddenly an intelli- 
gent doctor was at once asked for. He 
forced some fluid into my mouth and 
made some injection on my body. He 
thus succeeded in bringing me to life 
again. 

“ The beneficiary came to your place 
yesterday. What did she say ? Every- 
thing will be discussed after her return. 

“ Kindly give me your valuable assist- 
ance and reply by post. 

“ Yours faithfully, Tsin Koh.” 
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JOSHUA. 

On July Isfc, 1916, fcbe regiment, in 
company with several other regiments 
and sundry pieces of ordnance, attacked 
the Hun in the neighbourhood of the 
river Somme. A fortnight later the 
officers of B Company found themselves 
in a dug-out in a certain wood. It is 
now time to introduce Joshua, 

Joshua was at that time 
our Junior subaltern, and we 
called him Joshua after Sir 
Joshua EEVNOiiDS, on ac- 
count of his artistic attain- 
ments, though portraits by 
the hand of our Joshua 
tended rather more in the 
direction of caricature than 
those I have seen by his 
illustrious namesake. Upon 
the wall of that dug-out in 
that wood, for instance, was 
displayed a crude though 
unmistakable portrait of our 
revered Brigadier, a fact of 
which we were but too con- 
scious when our revered 
Brigadier paid us one night 
an unexpected visit. 

A short conversation en- 
sued, during which the Brig- 
adier gave rein to a repre- 
hensible passion he had for 
inquiring into the vie intime 
of junior officers. Just as 
he was leaving he turned to 
Joshua, 

“Why do they call you 
‘Joshua’?" he asked. 

Joshua hesitated. His eyes 
rested for an infinitesimal 
moment on the portrait on 
the wall, then on the face 
of the Brigadier. He cursed 
me inwardly (as he told me 
afterwards) for having ad- 
j dressed liim by this name 
I in such strident tones just 
1 as the Brigadier was euter- 
i ing the dug-out ; but for the 
i credit of the British Officer 
j 1 am happy to say that Joshua kept 
1 his head and showed that ready wit 
I in an emergency which is the soldier’s 
1 greatest virtue. 

! “ Well, Sir," he said, “ I — I think it ’s 

I because Joshua \vas a great warrior." 
j “ Ab, I hadn’t thought of that," said 
I the Brigadier a 5 he took his departure, 

I while 1 subsided in a fainting condition 
; on to the floor of the dug-out and asked 
for brandy. 

That night Joshua stopped a piece of 
shell witli his liead. We managed to 
get him back, but I did not like the 
look of him and I quite thought that 


of the Brigadier and slipped it into my 
pocket-book. I had liked old Joshua 
well, and I thought I would keep this 
as a memento not only of his art but 
of his ability in spontaneous untruth. 

That was, as I have said, in 1916.’ 
Much water had flowed between the 
banks of the river Somme before, in 
August, 1918, Joshua and I found our- 
selves in that neighbourhood once more. 



PIVOTAL INDUSTBIES. 

Sergeant , “Let youb ’air grow on sick leave, *avb yer, Little 
Goldilocks? That ain’t no good; you’re too late to be demo- 
bilised FOR THE pantomimes.” 


his number was up. Before we pushed 

on next day I took down the portrait ; German lines, and came suddenly upon 


But we did find ourselves there, for 
Joshua’s liead had proved tougher than 
we thought, and with an enthusiasm 
beyond praise he had recently wangled 
his return to the old regiment from a 
cushy Base job, and was helping to 
hasten what we lioped and firmly be- 
lieved was Fritz’s final “ strategical 
retirement." 

We had had three strenuous days, 
and now, while others carried on the 
good work, we were resting by chance 
in that very wood of which I have 
already spoken. I wandered forth at 
eventide over the familiar ground, which 
had lain for some time well within the 


the entrance to our old dug-ouf^ I vrent ’ 
down into it and found that, apart from 
a litter of empty ration-tins, it was un- 
altered. Then ‘suddenly I bethought 
me of the caricature which still lay 
in my pocket-book. I had never told 
Joshua that I had kept it. It seemed 
a maudlin thing to have done and more- 
over might have given him an exagger- 
ated idea of my opinion of his art. I 
took out the picture and 
looked at it. It had wea- 
thered two years of warfare 
fairly well. Then with an 
indelible pencil 1 scrawled 
below it — 

“ SeliJ' gute Bilde, 

F, Biermeister, 3 Breuss, 
Gard,'' 

a hazy recollection of school- 
German leading me' to be- 
lieve that “ Sehr giUe Bilde** 
meant “ Very good picture." 
Then I pinned it up on the' 
wall and went in search of 
Joshua. 

“ Do you remember that' 
dug-out we used two years 
ago ? " I asked when I bad 
found him. 

“ I do," said Joshua. “ It 
was there that I told old 
Turnips I was called Joshua 
after the 0.0. Israelites at 
Jericho." 

“That’s the place," said 
I. “ It ’s somewhere round 
here." And I led him un- 
ostentatiously in the right- 
direction. 

“There it is,” he cried. 
“ It all comes back to me. 
Got a flash-lamp ? " 

He disappeared below and 
I sat down and waited — 
waited for sounds of aston-^ 
ishment and joy from^the 
bowels of the earth. But I 
waited in vain. Silence 
reigned. Then Joshua’s 
head was thrust upwards. 

“ Biermeister ! " he called. “You, 
Biermeister of the 3rd Prussian Guard, 
come away below here ! There is one, 
Sir Joshua Eeynolds, an artist, would 
have a word with you." 

I shook my head sadly. Another of 
my little jokes had proved a dud. But 
I did not go below. Joshua is so rough 


sometimes. 


Siccis Oculis. 

To ^Yeep for the fallen who saved us is 
meet, 

But it causes no kind of surprise 
That Eamsay MacDonald’s and Snow- 
den’s defeat. 

Has dried many miirons of eyes. 





I THE WEARY TITAN. 

Weaby of the labours of war-winning — 
I Downing mandarins in Downing 
Street, 

Fixing brands of Cain upon the sinning, 
Bingeing up the Army and the Fleet ; 
Weary of dislodging Kings and Kaisers, 
W earier of his friends th an of his foes, 
Prompted by his medical advisers 
He has wandered South to seek re- 
pose. 

There to ease his cranial distension 
He will lead the simple life, incog., 
Far from international dissension 
Or upheavals of the under-dog ; 
Leaving all unread his weekly Hansard^ 
Studying only novels at his meals, 
Leavin g correspondence all unanswered , 
Deaf to Foch's passionate appeals. 

There, no longer rashly overtasking 
Powers impaired by superhuman 
strain, 

But amid exotic foliage basking, 

He will rest his monumental brain, 
Till refreshed, daemonic and defiant. 
Clad in dazzling amaranthine sheen, 
He emerges like a godlike giant 
Once again to dominate the scene. 


There, recumbent in a chair with rockers, 
Oft will he indulge in forty winks, 
Or, attired in well-cut knickerbockers, 
Decorate the landscape on the links; : 
Or, with arms upon his bosom folded, 
He will stand as motionless as bronze, 
While his features, classically moulded, 
Hourly grow more like Napoleon's. 

What the Conference will do without 
him 

Hardly can we venture to surmise ; 
Delegates who would not dare to flout 
him 

Manifest their joy without disguise. 
Freed from his relentless catechizing 
Wilson goes out golfing all the day ; 
Printers, save for common advertising, 
Sadly put their pica type away. 

Still, although this act of self-seclusion 
May create irreparable schism, 
Whelm the Conference in dire con- 
fusion 

And produce a cosmic cataclysm ; 

Let us, musing on his past achievement, 
Bear with calm our soul-consuming 
grief 

And condole in their supreme bereave- 
ment 

With his Staff, deserted by their Chief. 


«COWS, PIGS, ETC. 

Gibl (15), leaving school, desires position 
in nice office or bank .” — Local Paper. 

Much virtue in ** etc.'' 

“ Airs. Wilson waved her bouquet of orchards 
in salutation . ” — Local Paper. 

So there is every reason to believe that 
the Pbesident's visit was not fruitless. 

ISTo one under 4ft. 9m- has any chance of 
securing admission to the London police.” 

Corlc Cm&titutimi. 

This will be a blow to some of our 
“ bantams.*' 

Whether the rest of the journey be long or 
short, he would follow the same paths and 
continue to stand up for righteousness and 
liberty for the meinocracy of this country.” 

Scotsman. 

Is this another name for the woman’s 
vote ? 

“The Telegraph Department notify that 
the delay in ordinary traffic to Madras is novy 
normal .” — Indian Paper. 

In confirmation of the accuracy of the 
above statement an Indiah correspon- 
dent writes that telegrams now reach 
their* destination nearly as soon as 
letters. 
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A CONFESSION. 

To THE Eesidents OP Chiswick Mall, 

There is a race of gentle folk 

Who dwell in Chiswick, well content 
In houses ag6d as the oak, 

But not unpleasing at the rent ; 

Tiiey look across the sunny stream 
As Dr. Johnson used to look, 

And all their lives are one long dream, 
Though nme of them has got a cook, 
And there are whispers .in the camp, 

“ It *s jolly, but it is so damp.” - 

Bub they are not exciting. No ; 

And you would find that Chiswick 
Mall 

At half-past nine at night or so 
Is far from being Bacchanal ; 

For, though there come from Chiswick 
Eyot 

Soft sounds of something going on 
Where the wild herons congregate 
And revel madly with tlie swan, 

You might suppose the people dead. 
You mustn't ; they have gone to bed. 

No extra forces of police 
Were needetThere at Armistice; 

No little European Peace * 

Could tamper with a peace like this* 
Yet on the Eve of this New Year 
A strange degrading thing occurred ; 
A startled Chiswick woke to hear 
Such noise as she lias never heard, 
The sound of dance and singing g-t 
About eleven. 0 my hat ! 


Yes, it was bad. But what is worse 
They know not yet who broke the 
code, 

And the dread Chiswick Fathers' curse 
Still hovers sadly, unbestowed. 

Nay, there are wild false tales about 
And hideous accusations made; 

Men say old Piper led the rout 

With that young fellow from “ The 
Glade,” “ 

While old maids murmur with a tear, 
“I’m told it was the Eeefcor, dear.” 

And since I would not see this shame 
Be fastened on to guiltless rhen, 

And hear that there ■ are those who 
blame* 

The Editor at Number 10, 

As having found the evil ones 
And harboured them in his abode 
And, after stimulants and buns, 
Dragooned them, shouting, down the 
road 

And carried on till two or three — 

I say, 0 spare him ; it was me ! 

A. P. PI. 

“ Lord Robert Cecil, who has been appointed 
to tibo charge of League of Notions que=?tions 
at the peace conference.” — Provincial Pax'er. 

We don’t like this cynicism. 

“ Thera is a * suave qui pout ’ at the under- 
ground stations during the busiest hours.” 

Provincial Pajycr. 

Personally we had not noticed it, being 
more struck (in the tenderer portions 
of our anatomy) by tbe’“ fortiter in re.” 


Commercial Candour. 

««The Mosquito Destroyer Coil. Is. 

Perfectly Safe for mosquitoes.” 

' Advt. in Burmese Paxm\ 

“MORE LATE TRAINS. 
Improved Service on G.E.R.” 

Times. 

An aggrieved East Anglian writes to 
know how the trains can be made later 
than they are. 

“WELCOME TO PRESIDENT WILSON, 
Honoured Chief of the Great 
American Democracy, 

To which we are attached by traditional lies.” 

Headline in Italian Pajger, 

Once more tradditore has turned tradi- 
tore. * 

“ At the doorway stood a 'Red Cross doctor, 
hypodermic needle in hand, ready to ad- 
minister an injunction to relieve sufferers of 
their pain.” — Daily Pa^er, 

We thought it was only lawyers who 
believed in the tranquillizing effect of 
an injunction. 


, ^‘For Sale. — A Chest (3. B. Gelding. Aged 
^ years. Height 14 feet 3 inches. Veteri- 
nary Certificate of soundness. Schooled since 
August. Very promising pony all round. 
Nic3 surefooted fencer. Price Rs. 650. Apply 
to Brigadier-General — Indian Pamper . " 

We gather that whatever he may have 
done in the past the gallant officer does 
not intend io “ride the high horse” 
I any longer. 










THE OPIUM HOUND. 

Philip is a solicitor whose solicita- 
tions are confined’ to Hongkong and 
the Far East generally. Just now he 
is also a special constable, for the 
duration. He is other things as well, 
but the above should serve as a general 
introduction. 

In his capacity as special constable 
he keeps an feagle eye upon the depart- 
ing river steamers and the passengers 
purposing to travel in them, his idea 
being to detect them in the act of 
attempting to export opium without a 
permit, one of the deadly sins, 

A little while ago Philip came into 
the possession of a dog of doubtful an- 
cestry and antecedents, but reputed to 
be intelligent. It was called “Little 
Willie because of its marked tendency 
to the predatory habit. His other 
leading characteristic was an inordinate 
craving for Punter’s “ Freak ” biscuits. 
One day Philip had a brain -wave. 
“ I will teach Little Willie, he said, 
** to smell out opium concealed in pas- 
sengers’ luggage, and I shall acquire 
merit and the Superintendent of Im- 
ports and Exports will acquire opium.” 


So he borrowed some opium from that 
official and concealed it about the house 
and in his office, and by-and-by what 
'was required of him seemed to dawn 
on Little Willie, and every time he 
found a cache of the drug he ^vas re- 
warded with a Punter’s “Freak” biscuit. 

At last his education was pronounced 
to be complete and Philip marched 
proudly down to the Canton wharf 
with the Opium Hound. There was a 
queue of passengers w’aiting to be al- 
lowed on board, and the ceremony of 
the examination of their baggage was 
going on. Little Willie was invited to 
take a hand, which he did in a rather 
perfunctory way, without any real 
interest in the proceedings. Indeed, 
his attention ^wandered to the doings of 
certain disreputable friends of his who 
had come down to the wharf in a spirit 
of curiosity, and Philip had to recall 
him to the matter in hand. 

On a sudden a wonderful change 
came over the Opium Hound. A highly 
respectable ol^ lady of the amah or 
domestic servant class came confidently 
along, carrying the customary round 
lacquered wooden box, a neat bundle 
and a huge umbrella. She was fol- 


lowed by a ragged coolie bearing a 
plethoric basket, lashed with a stout 
rope, but bulging in all directions. 
Little Willie sniffed once at the basket 
and stiffened. “Good dog,” said Philip ; 
“is that opium you have found?” 
The hound’s tail \Yagged furiously, 
and he scratched at the basket in a 
paroxysm of excitement. The coolie 
dropped it and ran away. The amah 
waxed voluble and attacked Little Willie 
with the family umbrella. The hound 
grew more and more enthusiastic for 
the quest. Philip issued the fiat, 
“Open that basket, it contains opium,” 
and struck an attitude. 

The basket was solemnly unlashed 
amid the amah's shrill expostulations, 
and the contents soon flowed out upon 
the floor of the examination-hut. There 
I'was the usual conglomeration: Two 
pairs ^Yorklng trousers (blue cotton), 
two ditto jackets to match, one suit 
silk brocade for iiigh days and holidays, 
two white aprons, three pairs Chinese 
shoes, three and a-half pairs of Mis- 
sissy’s silk stockings, several mysterious 
under garments (from the same source); 
one cigarette tin containing sewing ma- 
terials, buttons of all sorts and sizes, 
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nine empty cotton-reels, three spools 
from a sewing-machine, one pair nail- 
scissors (broken); one cigar- box. con- 
taining several yards of tape (varying 
widths), cuttings of many different ma- 
terials, one button-book, one tin-opener 
and corkscrew combined, one silver 
thimble, one ditto (horn), one Chinese i 
pipe ; one packet of tea, one ditto sugar, | 
one tin condensed milk (unopened), half i 
a loaf of bread (very stale), two empty 
medicine bottles — but no opium ! 

Little Willie was nearly delirious 
by this time, and tried to get into the 
basket, which was now all but empty. 
The search continued, and two rolls of 
material were lifted out : ' five and a 
quarter yards of white calico and three 
yards of pink silk. This exposed the 
bottom of the basket, where lay a tin 1 
Ah, the opium at Iasi Philip stepped 
forwand and prised off the lid trium- 
phantly. 

The contents consisted solely of 
Punter’s Freak” biscuits. 

Little Willie has been dismissed from 
]us position as Opium Sleuth-hound. 


Commercial Candour. 

**Por Sale, owing to iH-bealtb, Pedigree 
Fleniisb Stock. — IXiUy Fc^er, 


THL EXODUS. 

Like the last rose of Summer 
I ’m left quite alone ; 

All my blooming companions 
To Paris are flown — 

Three daughters, two brothers, 
Two sons and a niece 
Have all gone to Paris 
To speed up the Peace. 

’Tis just the same story 
Wherever I go, 

There ’s hardly a soul left 
For i-unning the show — 
Five thousand o'f&cials, 

Not counting police, 

Have all gone to Paris 
To speed up the Peace. 

There ’s calm in the City, 

A hush in Whitehall — 

A thousand fair typists 
Have answered the call. 
Henceforward their clicking 
In London will cease — 
They ’ve all gone to Paris 
To speed up the Peace. 

P.S. 

An expert accountant 
Has worked out the cost 


Of the keep of officials 
Who Ve recently crossed. 
It must be Three Millions ; 

Mayhap ’twill increase 
If the delegates dally 
In speeding up Peace. 


‘‘THE THAMES RISINH. 
London Milk Supply Threatisned.” 

Pali Mall Gazette. 
A surprising change of affairs. 


“ Sprats in South London are 2Jlb. a lb/’ 
Contine'iUaZ Daily Mail. 
This may explain why our fishmonger’s 
price is 2 1 shillings a shillings worth. 


“ The story of an ingenious robbery by three 
young boys was told to the Stockport magis- 
trates to-day. 

The magistrates ordered them to receive the 
birch. 

usual way. — ^Reuter.”— Papsr, 

It was kind of Eeuter to add this detail. 


“It is understood an order has been issued 
for the demobilisation of men called to the 
Colours under the last Military Service Act 
after they had attained the age of Ml.’* 

Provincial Paper. 

There can’t’be very many of them ; still 
it is good to know that the authorities 
have made a beginning. 




HOWTO DIME WISELY-BUTNOT TOO WELL 

We are exceedingly pleased to note 
that our contemporary, The Pall Mall 
Gazette^ preaches frugality in the most 
practical manner by providing a daily 
memi, card, with helpful comments on 
the preparation of the viands. The 
time for an unrestricted dietary is still 
far off, and it is a work of national 
importance to encourage the thrifty 
use of what our contemporary calls 
“ left-overs.’* Herein we are only fol- 
lowing ancient and honourable prece- 
dent, one of the earliest lyrics in the 
language informing us that . . 

“ What they did not eat that day 
The Queen next morning fried.*’ 

Our only fault with the PM.G.^s 
chef is that he is inclined to err on 
the side of generosity. The dinner for 
January 6th, for instance, is composed 
of no fewer than four dishes, of which 
only one is a ^‘left-over/’ The bill of 
fare opens with '‘Kipper meat on 
toast ” ; it proceeds with a fine crescendo 
to “ Beef d la jardinitrey" followed by 
“ Fried macaroni,” and declining grace- 
fully on “ Cabinet pudding,” 

“Left-over meat,” as oar contem- 
porary remarks, “ is more of a problem 
nowadays than ever before, #)r, being 
generally imported, it is not so tender 
as the pre-war home-grown meat to 


begin with, and the small amounts that 
can be saved from the rationed joint 
rarely seem sufficient for another meal,” ^ 
An excellent plan, therefore, would be 
to provide all the members of the family 
with magnifying-glasses. It is easy to 
believe a thing to be large when it looks 
large. Also there is great virtue in 
calling a thing by a nutritious name. 
“ Kipper on toast ” is not nearly so rich 
in carbohydrates, calories and apla- 
natic amygdaloids as “Kipper 
j\s for the preparation of “left-overs” 
in such a way as to render th^m both 
appetising and palatable, “ all that need 
be done is to add a few vegetables and 
cook them over agaiil.” And herein, as 
our instructor most luminously ob- 
serves, “lies one solution of the problem 
of quantity, for the amount of vegetables 
used, if not the meat, can be measured 
iby the size of the family appetite.” 
Once more the wisdom of the ancients 
comes to our help, for, as it has be^n 
said, “tlie less you eat the hungrier 
you are, and the hungrier you are the 
more you eat. Therefore the less you 
eat the more you eat.” The instructions 
for the preparation of a sauce for the 
“Beef d la jardiniere*' seem to us 
rather lavish. It is suggested that we 
should give the whole a good brown 
colour by dissolving in it “ a teaspoon- 
ful of any beef extract.” Walnut juice 


is just as effective. If the “ left-over” 
is made of “ silver-side,” the silver 
should be carefully extracted and sent 
to the Mint. The choice of the veget- 
ables muse of course depend on the 
idiosyncrasies of the family. In the 
best families the prejudice against par- 
snips is sometimes ineradicable. But 
if chopped up with kitten meat and 
onions their intrinsic savour is largely 
disguised. Fried macaroni, as the 
chef remarks in an inspired 
passage, is delicious if properly pre- 
pared with hot milk and quickly fried 
in hot fat. But, on the other hand, if 
treated with spermaceti or train-oil it 
loses much of its peninsular charm. 

Cabinet pudding, if a “ left-over,” 
should perhap.s be called “ reconstruc- 
tion pudding,” Here again the amount 
of egg and sugar used must vary in a 
direct ratio with the size of the family 
appetite. Prepared to suit that of the 
family of the late Dr. TArasn, such a j 
dinner the above is not merely inex- 
pensive, it costs nothing at all. 

“All mules attached to the American Army 
in France have little khaki bags containing 
gas masks fastened to the collars of their 
harness. In the event of a gas attack these 
, are slipped over their pleading noses.” 

Dmly Pajm\ 

This, we understand, is not what the 
drivers call them. 
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. LjEISE-MAJESTA 

OuE triumphal march into Germany 
having been arrested just west of the 
Mouse, Sir Douglas Haig (through the 
usual channels) gave me ten days’ leave 
to visit the historic town of St. Omer. 
As 1 only asked for seven days and he 
gave me ten I knew there was a catch 
somewhere. It appeared that the ten 
days was worked out on the idea that 
it would take me five clays to get there 
and five to get back. Needless to say 

I ignored trains, which are a snare 
and delusion in these days. I lorry- 
hopped. Most people would think 
many times before lorry-hopping from 
Charleroi to Lille via Brussels and 
Tournai, but there is nothing that a 
man with a leave warrant in his pocket 
will not do — except perhaps save 
money. 

It was during tliis leave that I 
barged right into George, “George” 
being our very own King, besides being 
Emperor of India. 

To bridge the apparent gap between 
my arrival and the perturbing catas- 
trophe referred to, it is only necessary 
to add that if you enter from the main 
route from Hazebrouck you will find 
■just off the road a convoy of some sixty* 
dear things seeing as^much life as can 
be beheld while’ groping into the ins’des 
of the Bed Cross motor ambulance 
which it is their job to feed, wash, coax 
and drive. 

I have the entree here (except 'when 
the relentless Miss Commanding Officer 
chases me out for breaking the two-and- 
a-half rules which govern the place), 
and when I admitted incautiously that 
the only place on the Eront that I had 
not seen or been frightened at was 
Passchendaele, tliey smiled pityingly 
and promised to take me thei’e on 
Sunday for a joy ride. Shades of 1917 ! 
What whirligigs of circumstance time 
and the armistice have brought us 1 It 
was in the joy ride we nearly upset a 
dynasty. 

To accomplish the journey in greater 
comfort, Vee and lier hut companion 
Sadie gob hold of a perfectly good 
Colonel man who had a perfectly good 
car and had, moreover, a perfectly good 
excuse to go to Passchendaele (he was 
really going to Boulogne), but wanted 
to get a good flying start, and we set 
off. We were a perfectly organised 
unit, consisting of four sections (in- 
cluding two No. 2 Brownie Sections), 
A.S.C. complement (one luncii. bas- 
ket), Aid Post (bandage and thermo- 
meter, carried as a matter of course by 
Sadie, who thinks of these things), a 
Scotch dog (mascot) and a flask of 
similar nationality (medical comforts 
for the troops). 

On our arrival at Ypr^s the traffic 
man held up his hand. That in itself 
would not have been important, for we 
have it on great, authority that the 
blind eye may be employed on really 
special occasions, but the fellow stood 
determinedly in the middle of the road, 
and even traffic men, we have always 
insisted, should not be run over except 
on great provocation. 

“ All traffic stopped between 12 and 
2,” he said “ the King is passing by.” 

We looked blankly at one another. 

I have an extraordinary respecfc for His 
Majesty, bub L did wish that he did 
more of his work by aeroplane at times. 

We ate sandwiches, selected and 
sited positions for sniping the royal 
progress with our No. 2 Brownies and 
photographed everything we saw, in- 
cluding an American cooker, the his- 
toric “ Goldfish Chateau,” and a Belgian 
leading a little pig, 'with the inscription, 
“ The only good Bosch in the country” ; 
but on the whole Ypres on a Sunday 
afternoon is hardly more exciting than 
the “ great commercial centre ” of Scot- 
land. 

At intervals the Staff dashed up and 
spoke a word or two to the traffic man, 
but they departed’ again and nothing 
happened. We altha^S. a turn at that 
traffic man, and what we don’t kno'vv 
about his* home life, pre-war and pro- 
bable post-war troubles, isn’t worth 
putting on any demobilisation paper. 
'And each time we tackled him we got a 
different idea of the King’s movements 
— His Majesty must have had an extra- 
ordinarily complex journey that day. 

Suddenly \ye were free 1 The King 
was going to lunch near the Cloth Hall 
and would not be by till 2.80 p.m. 
Knowing that any order emanating 
from a -Staff is liable to instant cancel- 
lation we rushed back to the car and 
told the driver to “ Go ! ” with the “ G ” 
hard, as in shell fire. W^hether we went 
round or over the traffic man I don’t 
know, uut we slid with terrific speed 
into Ypres. Traffic was a little con- 
gested round theU'uined cathedral, and 
we barged right up against a panting 
Ford, which laad one lung completely 
gone and the other seemingly a little 
porous. A stream of traffic was coming 
down our side of the road; no matter, 
we must get on. Urged on by our ad- 
vice the driver pulled out from behind 
the dying Ford and tried to pass. It 
was fearfully exciting. Some Staff on 
the bank began to wave .to us. Think- 
ing perhaps they knew some of us, or 
thought the girls looked nice, I smiled 
and nodded back. More Staff waved 
more arms. We were awfully pleased 
with our reception. Still three abreast 
on the road, the Ford haying flickered 
up before death, 'we reached the cr6ss- 

roads as a large car with a flag on it 
came round the corner. The car stopped 
dead. So did we. The two cars glared 
at each other. The Ford writhed for- 
ward hideously in its death agony. I 
thought I felt funny, and when Yeo 
whispered something about “ the Boyal 
Standard ” I knew why. Boyal Stan- 
dard? Good Lord! I had visions of 
three laboriously acquired pips being 
torn from my sleeves by outraged 
authorities. The air was rent by my 
wild yell to our driver to go on — go on 
and carry the Ford with us on our 
bonnet if necessary. 

What happened next is not very clear 
in my memory. I have a hsLzy picture 
of purple A.P.M.’s, of our George sit- 
ting calmly in a Bolls Boyce, of irre- 
pressible woman poking a No. 2 
Brownie against the window of our car 
and trying to find a perfectly good king 
in a small viewfinder ; of the Colonel on 
my right saluting, with a fearful wag- 
gle of the hand, without -his hat on, 
that article having been simply swept 
off by my own tremendous “ circular- 
motion -thumb -close -to- the-forefinger- 
touching-the-peak-of-the-cap, etc., etc.” 
Through the haze I saw His Majesty 
graciously return our salute and I seem 
to' recollect Vee taking his salute as a 
personal compliment ‘to the feminine 
element in the car, and smiling back 
delightedly in return. 

The next thing I, remember was that 
the car had passed, the traffic man was 
gazing reproachfully at us, the Ford had 
expired and our chauffeur had stopped 
his engine. I don’t know whaf Sadie 
did all this time, but since, from her 
position, she must have seen the 
whole thing in better perspective, I 
don’t wonder the girl looked white. 

Be turning to consciousness I heard 
Vee utter a tremendous sigh of intense 
satisfaction. 

“ I $ni 2 oed him,” she said, and cuddled 
the No. 2 Brownie affectionately. 

“ Did you turn it round after the last 
one? ” I asked suddenly. 

“No, didn’t you?” 

And of course we hadn’t. And there, 
in the undeveloped spool lies His Ma- 
jesty superimposed on the back of the 
Bosch piglet we had photographed out- 
side Ypres^ Isn’t that just the hardest 
of luck ? 

I ’m going to ask if I can develop the 
film wdthont running the risk of losing 
my commission^ After all it *s not so 
very inappropriate, is it ? . L. 

“Extensive floods are reported in tkeHome 

Counties. Mr. Noah ’ had a narrow 

escape from drowning at - — on Saturday/’ 

Scotch Papei', 

And yet people , say, “ What ’s in a 
name?” 
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TO A V.A.D. HALL-POETEEESS. • 

(With apologies th JR.K) 

If you can keep your coupige and your curls up 
When life a whirling chaos seems to be 
Of amorous swains who want *to ring their girls up 
And get them through fit oi^ce (as you for me) ; 

If you can calm the weary and the waxy, 

When no appeals, how^Yer nicely put, 

Can lure from rank or pub* thp ticking taxi^ 

And they, poor devils, have to go on foot ; 

If you can stem the rush of second-cousins, 

Who crowd to get a glimpse of darling Fred, 

W’hen Father, Mother, Aifets%.nd friends in dozens 
Already form a circle rotind^^his bed ; ' 

If, in a word, you run a show Amazing, 

With precious little help^to ^eb you through it, 
Yours is a temper far above all praising. 

And — here we reach the point— I ’ve seen you dp it. 


‘‘Annie was fined £2 for failing to have the name attached to 

apples at a stall in Market. Mri^ — ^ said the public were being 

'v^fully kept in ignorance as to w'hat they were buying.” 

, . ProDincial Paper. 

We think the Magistrate was* rather pernickety. Most 
people know an apple when they see one, but the 4;rouble 
in these days is to see one at all. 


THE EULE OE THE EOAD. 

I ADMIRE all poilus, and especially did I admire Pierre. 
Once only did I find him at fault. It was one of my func- 
tions on a hospital ship plying between and’ to 

wheel about the more fortunate of the patients. On the 
occasion on which I met Pierre he was journeying to his 
mother in London and was temporarily engaged in the 
same pursuit. I beheld him approaching with his charge 
and immediately ported my helm. He bore down on his, 
keeping to his right, arid we collided. 

I “ Keep to your left, you fool I I cried as the crash came. : 
I ^'Mais non ! le droit, M*ne:ur*' 

I Here was a deadlock indeed. It was an English ship, 
therefore the English rule of the road should be main- 
tained. On the othbr hand, the fact that we were still 
in French Waters was in his favour. But my stubborn 
British will would not give w^ay, and Heaven knows how 
long we should have remained there had not one of the 
invalids grunted, “Caan'b thee keep t’ the rule o' the 
waater?" and I saw a dignified way out of the difficulty. 
I withdrew to the right, and we passed on with no ani- 
mosity towards' one another,' Still, it was a near thing 
for the Entente. ’ 

“The unfortunate lady was examining an unloaded pistol when 
it went oil and caused instantaneous death .” — Times of Ceylon, 

In the circumstances we trust we are justified in thinking 
this tragic intelligence to be the result of a false report. 
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THE NEW GAME. 

If Hubbard were not my friend I should describe him as 
one of the most amiable and most muddle-headed of man- 
kind. Under the influence of his mind things that are 
quite clear become confused and lose themselves in long 
vistas of statement and sub-stattoent and sub-sub-state- 
ment, and a plain tale is darkened until at the end nothing 
is left of what it originally was. If you don’t believe me 
listen to what follows. 

We were sitting in the drawing-room^ one evening 
recently ; the various topics of the day having been more 
or less exhausted, somebody proposed a round game as a 
diversion. Hubbard saw his chance and dashed in. “ Yes, 
by Jove,” he said, “let 's have the new game of * Likenesses ; ’ 
it ’s a perfectly ripping game. I played it the other day 
and never laughed so much in my life.” 

“ How do you play it ? ” I said. 

“ Oh,” said Hubbard, “ it *s one of the easiest games in 
the world. All you have to do is to keep your mind clear 
and remember what you are driving at.” 

“ Right,” I said. “ But what are you driving at ? ” 
“Well,” said Hubbard, “one of us goes out or stops his 
ears and the rest choose somebody.” - 

“There’s nothing very new about that,”' I said; “I’ve! 
played it a thousand times.” . I 

“ Wait a bit,” said Hubbard, “and don’t he so ready to 
plunge. I tell you this is an entirely new and original 
game.” 

“Let him,” said somebody else, “get on with it in his 
own way or we shall be here till past midnight. Go ahead, 
Hubbard.” 

“ Well,” said Hubbard, “you choose somebody to be a 
likeness. When your man comes in again he begins to ask 
questions.” 

“Vegetable, animal or mineral,” said Butterfield, “I 
knew it was.” 

“ No, it isn’t,” said Hubbard. “ The man who has gone 
out and has come in says to you, What food does the 
person you ’ve chosen remind you of ? and you say tapioca 
pudding or heef-steak and kidney pie.” 

“ But,” I said, “there’s nobody in the whole wide world 
who reminds me of either of those things.” 

“ Well, you can choose your own food,” said Hubbard. 
“ If you don’t like tapioca pudding you can answer scram- 
bled eggs. Only scrambled eggs must remind you of the 
person you have in your mind. Then you go on to the 
next man, and you ask him what cloth he reminds you of, 
and he answers tweed or Irish frieze or best Angola.” 

“ Can anybody,” said Butterfield, “ tell me what ‘ best 
Angola’ means? I’ve seen it often in my tailor’s bills; 
mostly, I think, as waistcoats, but I ’ve/never known what 
it really is. If I had to guess now I should say it is some- 
thing composed in equal parts of fancy waistcoats, tapioca 
pudding and scrambled eggs.” 

“ Well, you *d be wrong,” said Hubbard ; it ’s nothing 
of the sort. When you have got as far as ‘scrambled eggs 

your man ought to begin to have a faint glimmering ” 

“ But,” I said, “ there ’s the tapioca pudding. What are 
you going to do with that ? You can’t be allowed to' play 
fast and loose with that.” 

“ Don’t you see,” said Hubbard, “ that that ’s a mere 
example and now done with ? Do please remember that we 
have got on to Irish frieze. You must allow me to explain 
the game in my own way. Now your man tackles the next 
person in turn. What building" he asks, does he remind 
you of? and the answer is Cologne Cathedral or the Bank 
of England.” 

“ It would be difficult to choose aiiiyonb who reminded 


me of either of those celebrated structures,” I said, “ but 
I ’ll take the Bank of England for choice.” 

“But,” said Hubbard, “you don’t take either of them, 
you see it in a flash and it *s gone.” 

“ What do you see in a flash ? ” I said, 

“The building that the man who has gone out and is 
asking questions in order to guess the person everybody is 
thinking of reminds you of,” said Hubbard. 

“ Oh, yes. That makes it absolutely clear,” said Butter- 
field. “Let’s get to work. Personally I haven’t got 
beyond scrambled eggs.” 

“ And I am lost in tapioca,” I said. “,Let ’s get to bed,” 
That *s as far as Hubbard ever got with the explanation of 
his game. We left him struggling and went to bed. 


THE TRDTHPUL TRAVELLER. 

All my life I’ve been a rover; I have ranged the wide 
world over. 

And I ’ve had the very devil of a time ; 

I ’ve philandered through Alsatia with the nautch-girl and 
the geisha ; 

I have heard the bells of San Marino chime. 

I ’ve hobnobbed in Honolulu with the Zouave and the Zulu, 

I have fought against the Turks at Spion Kop ; 

'In a spirit of bravado I ’ve accosted the Mikado 
And familiarly addressed him as “ Old Top.” 

I’ve been captured by banditti, kissed a squaw in Salt 
Lake City, 

Carved my name upon the tomb of Li Hung Chang, 

And been overcome by toddy where the turbid Irrawaddy 
Winds its way from Cincinnati to Penang. 

I have crossed the far-famed ferry from Port Said to Pondi- 
cherry ; 

In a droschky shot the rapids at Hongkong ; 

I have pounded to a jelly dancing dervishes at Delhi, 

And I ’ve chased the chimpanzee at Chittagong. 

I’ve smoked baksheesh in pagodas, stood a Dago Scotch- 
and-sodas. 

Scaled the mighty Mississippi’s snow-clad peaks, 
Galloped madly on a’ llama through lagoons at Yokohama 
And found rubies at Magillicuddy’s Reeks, 

Where the Tagus joins the Hooghly I have bowled the 
wily gopgly, 

I have heard the howdah’s howl at Hyderabad ; 

Cn a rickshaw I ’ve gone sailing, with my boomerang 
impaling 

Hooded cobras on the ice-floes off Bagdad. 

I have slain the beri-beri with a ball from my knobkerry ; 

I have climbed the Pole and leapt across the Line; 

I ’ve seen seals in Abyssinia and volcanoes in Virginia, 

And I’ve dived into'the shark-infested Rhine. 

From the pemmican’s fierce claws and the tiffin’s gaping 
jaws 

I have never shrunk in abject terror yet ; 

In the jungle I have tracked them and attacked them and 
then hacked them 

Into mincemeat with my trusty calumet. 

1 have interviewed the Mullah, Kruger, Menelik, 
Abdullah, 

Lobengula, Sitting Bull and Olan-na-Gael; 

: When I think of where I ’ve been, what I ’ve done and 
I • what I ’ve seen, 

I I ’m surprised that I ’m* alive to tell the tale. 




OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

{By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerics,) 
Battle-books have already come to wear (even in so 
short a time) a strangely archaic aspect. But Through the 
Eindenburg Line (Hodder and Stoughton) is, as its name 
tells you, nearer to date than most. The writer, Mr, R A. 
McKenzie, was a Canadian war correspondeilt whom the 
Canadian Staff, believing (as he himself says) ** that the 
right place for a war correspondent is where he can see 
what he is supposed to describe,” allowed to live among 
the troops in the front line. As a result of this unusual 
privilege, his pictures of the great fights in the last st?bges 
of the War have the reality of personal experience. The * 
actual smashing of the Line, for example, is an epic of 
heroism and achievement still hardly realised by people at 
ho'ue, who cling to an idea that the fi^nal victories were 
gained over an enemy enfeebled and at disadvantage. There 
are other chapters in the record that may perhaps hardly 
be welcomed at this moment by those amiable sentiment- 
alists who would have us treat the enemy as a Bosch and 
a brother. The hospital raid at Etaples is one of them ; 
when, even after the light of the burning huts had made 
; ignorance impossible, the gentle Hun, swooping low, swept 
I with machine-gun fire the nurses and doctors who were 
attempting to remove the wounded. That, I think, is a 
memory that will linger. Another picture, queerly dispro- 
portionate in the anger it excites, is that of the fruit garden 
in a great country house, with its wealth of fa,mous old peach 
and pear trees still in place along the walls^ but every one 
methodically sawn through. By comparison a trifling 


crime, but somehow I may forget other things more easily. 
One would welcome the revised judgment of Dr. Sole 
upon this particular expression of the German spirit. 

To those who have been persuaded by writers like Mr. 
H. G. Wells that the horse has not and ought not to have 
any part in modern warfare, Captain Sidney Galtrey's 
The Horse and the War (“ Country Life ”) will come as a 
revelation. Mr. Wells has said that the sight of a soldier 
wearing spurs makes him sick, or words to that effect; yet 
so neglectful were our military authorities of Mr. Wellses 
opinions and teaclnng that they went on steadily adding 
horses, many of them cavalry horses, to the Army. We 
began the War with twenty-five thousand horses, and we 
finished it with considerably more than a million, to say 
nothing of the mules, who diffused an air of cynical amuse- 
ment over the military proceedings in which they were ; 
compelled to bear a part. This may conceivably be one I 
more proof in Mr. Wells's eyes of our incurable stupidity. 
But those who have watched the work of our armies at 
close quarters will be the last to agree with him. Captain 
Galtrey in fact proves his case. He has an enthusiasm 
for horses and has written a most interesting book. The 
illustrations are excellent and appropriate, and the book is 
admirably got up. 

Valour is apt to get the better of discretion in any novel 
that attempts to be quite up to date with a political subject, 
Mrs. T^feBDALB places The Veiled Wbinm (Jenkins) in 
some vague period later than August, 19H, largely in order 
to decry a Government that really by now one fails to 
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i identify, and to let off sundry feminist squibs and prackers' tale. Stay, there is yet another, KenricJc, the private tutor 
which, in view of the present position of wpman suffrage, of Tony, whose treatment by the author is at least vigorous, 
can only be described as fireworks half-price on tbe 6 th of I found him just a little surprising. A creature, we are 
November. Further, to get all my grumblps frankly over, told, over fond of good food and wine, who, dining with his 
she so constantly makes sweeping assertions against the pupil on the latter’s sixteenth birthday and attempting 
other sex that even the most chivalrous of; male reviewers convivial airs, is shown his place with a promptitude recall- 
may be inclined to kick. To hear a lady pronounce once ing the best manner of the eighteenth century. Subse- 
or twice that the males of the sppcies are obviously dimin- quently,onegathers,he took to chronic alcoholism, combined 
ishing in stature and strengtb> or .that the whole programme with amateur blackmail; and a final appearance shows the 
of the earth’s return to the highest ideals is in woman’s fellow dribbling wine over the evening shirt, to whose wear 
hands, may be good for the masculine soul, but after a the author is at pains to tell us he was unused. Clearly 
while it brings up vividly Besant's story of The Revolt of a low race, these tutors, about whom I seem hitherto to 
Man — what happened then and just why. The claim to a have been strangely misinformed. 

monopoly of self-sacrifice in particular comes very badly in 

war-time. All the same, if you cut out this top-hamper Captain Bobert B. Boss has made excellent business of 
the story of The Veiled Woman on its personal side is The Fifty-First %n France (Hodder and Stoughton). In 
distinctly a good one. I wished the heroine had not spoiled any case there could be no doubts about the merits of this 
her fine enthusiasms by mixing them so freely with a famous Scottish territorial division ; it is one of the very 
personal vendetta ; but after all it is not the characterisa- many British divisions which has proved itself the best of 
tion that intrigues one here. The plot — which I will not all. I can recall its first appearance at the Front as a 
spoil by giving it away I ^ 7 — — — ^ i constituted unit, and 


— goes excellently, and 
works up to a capital 
climax. 

Mr. Boyd Cable is 
the literary liaison 
officer between the In- 
fantry and the Air 
Force. In the won- 
derful stories contained 
in Airmen 0’ War 
(Murray) his object is 
to make the armies on 
the ground understand 
what they owe to the 
armies of the air. If 
they suffer from a lack 
of understanding, this 
is not, I gather, likely 
to be removed by the 
airmen themselves, for 
they have evidently im- 
bibed some of the spirit 
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Desperate “Concentrate on the coal-shed, guv’nor.” 


constituted unit, and 
can speak to it that the 
impression its arrival 
caused was ^v^elcome 
and comforting. But 
our author is not only 
I a soldier ; he has also 
i the literary art. Clearly 
; he appreciates that a 
I fine subject is not all 
' that is wanted to make 
a good book ; that one 
needs, for instance, the 
gift of observation, the 
power of conveying an 
impression, and a re- 
serve of humour always 
ready at need. All 
these are his in abund- 
ance, His book treats 
of two earlier periods 
; of the war ; the second, 

I the long-drawn offen- 
Isive of the Somme, 


ot our JNayy and are magnificently reluctarit to talk about I will make the most intimate appeal to men of his 

reticence has its dangers, own and the other divisions involved. To those who 
w® Cable has set to work to remove them, knew- the affair at first hand the story will recall much 

that they saw' and. felt themselves; often they will reeog- 


tual parallel fact. I honestly believe him and com- nise % map-reading or will come across the name of a 
mend ms hook both to those who have a passion for tales humble billet which they too regarded as a paradise 
o ug 1 adventure and also to those — if there are such — who replete, with every modern comfort. Upon those who now 
Med authentic instances of what our Airmen O’ War have learn it for the first time a deep and enduring impression 

one or us. ^ _ wiU be produced. • Captain Boss writes always with a due 

U'L.. T 1 ,.1 ■ ■ J^^spect, for the serious nature of his subject ; but there are 

i-L 4. -t , honestly say. of, Tony Si?ro7f.(OoLLiNs) .-is tipnes when he .breaks away from his military and literary 

® makings of a good novel, But unfortuii-. discipline. There is, for example, a moment when he dines 

tfi« ^ there, unmade or rather unvitalized. It is the well, '‘no more wisely than was desirable, no less wisely 
S ^ sterifiy antagonistic father, 4h,an;Was excusable.” It must be added that the accom- 

Paying sketches are, if not of an ambitious order, yet 
his relations with lus own son. AU .the. events happen that; pi ^ certain merit. At any rate they assist. ^ 

are proper to a scheme of this type ; but somelio.w, despite - -- ^ 

the fact that Mr. G. Kennett Buesow wields a practised ' ' ' ' « . • 

and often picturesque pen, the whole affair remains a ' 

literary exercise and -declines- to come ali-ve. Perhaps in ‘[Omar ^ auUm erat tmperator mi generis," “Now the 

justice I should except two characters, Boland, the sturdy a general of the pig tribe.” 

son boi-n out of wedlock to Towji, and P/i¥,,veakling child ' V " ^ . 

of old Heron by a second marriage. ‘ Both these and the ' , • • - Service. 

relation of the pair to each other furnish a pleasant 'con- '• President’s steamer came alongside tie officer shouted an 

trast to the anaemia which seems to affect t& rest'of^tfee a'ndt^esto 
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CHARIVARI A acute, but whether sufficiently so to the passing of a number of counterfeit 

. * justify the attitude of a contemporary, Treasury notes. As we go to press we 

The huge waterspout observed off w^hich deals with the subject under the learn that most of the victims are going 

Guernsey last week “travelling towards sinister title, “ Maxims for Mistresses,” on as well as can be expected, though 


France is believed to have been is open to doubt. recovery is naturally slow, 

making for the Peace Conference. - ’ ❖ , t 5;: 

. ^ The ease of the North Country work- Mr. William Le Queux is said to 

The Captain of a Wilson liner on man who voluntarily abandoned his be very much annoyed at the wicked 
being torpedoed ate his pocket-book to unemployment grant in order to take a way in which Russia has* been appro- 
preyent his sailing instructions from job is attributed 'to a morbid craze* for printed by other writers, 
falling into the hands of the Germans, notorietv. .. 

rm j j 1 j II -nr . , . , •' V . V ^ 


falling into the hands of the Germans. 
The report that the ex-Kaiser has whiled 
away the time at Ameuongen by chew- 


Much regret is felt at the news that 
As a result of the engineers* strike the recent outbreak of Jazz music* is 


ing up three copies of the German White and the failure of the heating apparatus, not to be dealt with at the Peace 
Book and one of Prince Lichnowsky’s we understand that Government offi- Conference. ... ... 

Memoirs is probably a variant of this cials in Whitehall have spent several 

story. . J, sleepless days. • Is gallantry dying out? We ask 


“ Our chief hope of control of 
influenza,” writes Sir Arthur 
Newsholme of the Local Gov- 
ernment Board, “ lies in further 
investigation.” Persons who 
insist upon having influenza be- 
tween now and Easter will do so 
at their own risk. 

s;: 

Writing to a provincial paper 
a correspondent asks when Mr. 
Philip Snowuen was born. 
Other people are content to ask 
“Why?” „ 

“We think it prudent to speak 
with moderation on all sub- 
jects,” says The Morning Poet. 
There now ! 

We mentioned last week the 
startling rumour that a Civil 
Servant had been seen running, 
and a satisfactory explanation 
has now been issued. It ap- 
pears that the geutlemau in 
question was going off duty. 








Is gallantry dying out? We ask 
because Tit Bits has an article ; 
entitled, “Women Burglars.” ; 
We may be old-fashioned, but 
surely it should be “ Lady Bur- ’ 
glars.** 

On the last day for investing 

! in National War Bonds, ' a 
patriotic subaltern was heard 
at Cox’s asking if bis overdraft 
could be transferred to these 
securities. ‘ ^ 

“ The market price of radium 
to-day,” says a Continental jour- 
nal, “ i^ £845,000 an ounce.” In 
order to avert waste and deterio-. 

• ‘ ration, purchasers are advised 
^ to store the stuff in barrels in 
y\ a large dry cellar. 

pi 

^ ’ Mr. Punch 'does not wish to 

boast unduly of his unique 
qualities, but up to the time of 
^ going to press he had made no 
b offer for Drury Lane Theatre. , 


question was going off duty, view of the recent news- 

‘-Now LOOK here, Simpkins— I - can’t have my chief paper articles on spiritualism. 
According to the Matin^ the cashier turning up like this. It’s a disgrace to the. several prominent petsons are 
Bavarian Premier told a news- t *rT t „ about to announce that they 

paper man that the Bavarian u have decided not to grant any 

revolution cost exactly eighteen shil- We gather that the mine reported to [ interviews after death, 
lings. This seems to lend colour to the have been washed up at Bognor turns ' . 

rumour that Dr, Eisner picked this out to be an obsolete 1914 pork pie Liverpool Licensing Justices have 


revolution up second-hand in Russia. 

“ Springfield and Napsbury Lunatic 
Asylums,” says a news item, “are to 
be known in future as mental hospitals.” 


out to be an obsolete 1914 pork pie Liverpool Licensing Justices have 
— but fortutiately the pin had ■ been urged the Liquor Control Board to'take 
removed. ... ^ steps to prevelft the drinking of methy- 

'*'■ kted spirits 'by women. It is suggested 

The Daily Express tells us that a that 'distillers should be compelled* to 
crowd of new monkeys have arrived at give their whisky a distinctive^ flavour. 


Government institutions which have the Zoo. We are pleased to note this, 
hitherto borne that title will in the because several of the monkeys there “ A box of cigarettes was all that 
future be known simply as “ Depart- were certainly the worse for wear. burglars took from the Theatre* Royal, 
ments.” .4. ,1, ' Aldershot,” says a news item. Tliere 

, A contemporary anticipates a haota is something magnificently arrogant 

A German sailof, who is described as inveryliglit motor cars at a hundred and about that ** all,” 

“twenty-seven, 6 ft. 9| in.,” has escaped thirty pounds each. They are saSd to 

from* Dorchester camp. ^ A reward has be just the thing to carry in the tool- “ Saying * Thank you’ tea 

^en o&red« for information leading te box in case of a breakdown. says a ’’news iteiid, “ a 

&e recapture of any part- of him. ' *5}:’** fell unconscious.”’ In our neighbour- 

. A sensation Icks been caused m hood it used to be, until quite lately, 

The servant questfon Is admittedly Bcotlaud, says The NaMonaV MewSf by the customer who fell unconscious. 


future be known simply as 
ments.” .> - 


‘ Depart- were certainly the worse for wear. 


“ Saying * Thank you ’ te a eustee^,’“ 
says'a’news item^ “ a 
fell unconscious.”’ In our neighbour- 
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THE CAREER. 

My DEAR Jam.es, — Ere long the mili- 
tary machine will be able to spare one 
of its cogs — myself* Yes, James, soon 
you will once again see me in iny silk 
hat, cerise fancy vest and brown boots 
(among other garments). I think I 
shall have brass buttons on all my 
coats for the sheer joy of seeing them 
without let or hindrance grow green 
from lack of polish. I shall once again 
train my hair in graceful curling strands 
under (respectively) the south-east and 
south-west corners pf my ears. If I 
meet my Brigadier in the street I shall 
notice him or not just according "to 
my whim of the moment. -But, James, 
I shall have to work for my -living. 
There ’s the rub. ' ; 

X must say the Army tries to help 
one. Somebody or other has issued a 
whole schedule of civil occupations to 
assist me in my choice of a career. It 
offers an embarrassment, of riches. - 

Take the “A's.” I was momen- 
tarily attracted by Air Balloon Make7\ 
It sounds a joyous job. Think of the 
delight of sending forth these delicate 
nothings inflated and perfect. My only 
fear is that I should destroy the fruits 
of my own labour. One touch of iny 
rough hands is always inimical to an 
air-balloon. And if youTcnow of any 
more depressing sight than a collapsed 
air-balloon, all moist and incapable of 
resurrection, for heaven’s sake keep it 
to yourself. * ' ? . 

Allowance Man {brewing) .sounds 
hopeful. My only question is : Does 
an Allowance Man (brewing) fix his 
own allowance (brewed) ? 

Am I slightly knock-kneed or am I 
not ? Do write me frankly on the 
subject. You have seen rno divested 
of trousers. Because if I am then I 
don’t think I will try my luck as an 
Artisfs Mo'deh 

Athlete, — Hal I feel my biceps and 
find it not so soft. It ’s a wearing life, 
though. Is there such a thing as an 
Athlete (indoor) ? You know my speed 
and agility at Ludo. 

I flatter myself I hav^ musical taste, 
but Back and Belly Maker (piano) I 
consider vulgar — almost indecent, in 
fact. Such anatomical intimacy with 
the piano would destroy for me the 
bewitchment of the Moonlight Sonata. 

There is something very alluring 
about Bank Note Printer, I see the 
chance of continuing the Army trick of 
making a living without working for it. 
< Surely a Bank Note Printer 'is allowed 
his little perquisites. IVhy should he 
print millions of bank notes for other 
people and none for himself ? I §an 
imagine an ill-used Ba^ik Note Printer 
very easily becoming a Bolshevist, 


Barb Maker (wire) I do not like. I 
have too many unpleasant memories of 
the Somme. It is.a hideous trade and 
ought to be abolished altogether. 

If I am wrong correct me, but isn’t 
the prime function of a Bargee to swear 
incessantly? Not my_ forte, James. 
What you thought you heard that day 
in 1911, when I missed a six-inch putt, 
was only “Yam, ’’.which is a Thibetan 
expression meaning “How dreadfully 
unfortunate ! ” I knew a Major once — 
but that ’s for another article. 

Beneath the heading “ Bat ” I find 
Bat Maker (brick) and Bat Maker 
(teiyiis). Under which king, James ? 
Anyway, I hate a man who talks about 
a “tennis bat.”- He would probably 
call football shorts “ knickers.” 

- 1 am favourably inclined towards 
Bathing Machine Attendant (why not 
Bathing Mechanic, for short?) What 
a grand affair to ride old Dobbin into 
the seething waves and pretend he was 
a sea-serpent ! Confidentially, there 
are lots of people to whose bathing- 
machines I wjould give an extra push 
when I bad unlimbered their .vehicles 
and turned Dobbin’s nose again towards 
the cliffs of Albion. 

' My pleasure in stirring things with a 
ladle nearly decided me to train as a 
Bean Boiler ; but I fear the monotony. 
Nothing bui an endless succession of 
beans, with never a carrot to make a 
splash of colour- nor an onion to scent 
the steamy air. And, James, I have a 
friend .who is known to all and sundry 
,as “The. Old Bean.” Every bean I 
was called upon to boil would remind 
me of him, whom I would not boil for 
worlds.' ■ “ 

Here is something extraoi'dinarily 
attractive — Black Ptidding Maker, You 
know black puddings. I am* told that 
when you stew them (do. not eat them 
cold, 1 implore you 1 ) they give gff am- 
brosial perfumes, and that after tasting 
one you would never again .touch peche 
sMelba, But as a Black Puddmg Maker 
should I become nauseated ? 

Almost' next door comes Blood Col- 
lector, ^ Wait while I question the Mess 
Cook ; . . James, I cannot become a 
Black Pudding maker. The Mess Cook 
tells me Blood Collector and Black 
Pudding Maker are probably allied 
trades. How dreadful ! 

How about Bobber ? Does that mean 
that 1 should have to shear my wife’s 
silken tresses ?‘ Cousin Phyllis has ap- 
peared with a tomboy’s shock of hair, 
and she says it “ has only been bobbed.” 
By a “ bobber ” ? I would 14e to 
wring his neck. But if Bobber has 
something to do with those jolly little 
things that dance about on cotton 
machines(aren’tthey called “-bobbins”?) 
I will consider it. 


[January 22, 1919. 


I have not even finished the “B’s.” 
A glance ahead and other enchanting 
vistas are revealed. Eor instance, 
Desiccated Soup Maker, Filbert Groioer 
and (simply) Betired. 

This Schedule is splendid in its way, 
but why can’t they be honest? They 
must know that lots of us in our great 
national army are in ordinary life just 
rogues and vagabonds. The Schedule 
ignores such honest- tradesn?en. Hovv 
is a respectable tramp to know when his 
group is called for demobilisation if he 
is not even given a group? What a 
nation of prigs and pretenders we are ! 

Yours ever, William.^ 


AUTBES TEMPS, AUTBES 
MCE UB S, 

My baker gives me chunks of bread — 
He used to throw them at my head ; 
His manners, I rejoice to state, 

Have very much improved of late. 

My butcher was extremely gruff, 

And sold me — oh, such horrid stuff ; 
But I observe, since Peace began, 
Some traces of a better man. 

I find my grocer hard to please 
In little things like jam or cheese ; 
Now that the men are coming back 
His scowl, I think, is not so black. 

My coalman is a haughty princo 
No tears could move or facts convince; 
Bufc tyrants topple everywhere 
And he too wears a humbler air. 

My milkman was a man of wrath 
As he came .down the garden path ; 
But, since the Hohenzollern fell, 

I find him almost affable. 

And what is this ? My greengrocer 
(A most determined .character) 
Approaches — ’13 style — to say, 

“ What can I do for you to-day? ” 


“GERMAN CONSTITUTION. 

BILL DISPOSING OF OLD PRUSSIA.” 

Manchester Guaidian, 

Tit for tat; Prussia had already dis- 
posed of Old Bill. 


“Mr. Cecil Harmswirfch has vacated his 
iffict iu the ‘ gardtn suburb’ at 0. Downing 
Strtet.’—DaiZ^ Mail, 

To the evident consternation of Carme- 
lite Street. ' 

“ ‘ I am an A.B.O. girl,’ said a passenger to 
The Daily Mirror, ‘ and have been eleven 
hours on my feet. If a got a seat in the 
Dulwich omnibus, I shall have another hour’s 
standing before I get to my house.’ ” 

Daily Mirror, , 

It seems to be high time that the 
omnibus company adopted the railway 
regulation, “Passengers are requested 
; not to put their feet on the seats, etc.” 
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THE NEW COMMEECIAL TRAYELLEE. 

PrrrTT Tt A !> Sh-^spe^bV » lOUE IDEA, OE.A GIEDLE BOUND ABOUT THE EAETH 
IN. EQETX AiNUTBS IB A BIT TALLj BUT YOU BET YOUE IM.l\IOETAI<KCY. WE SHALL 
OEOC is ‘ NEAft-' I»’ ASt- WE GAN.” " •• ■ ■ - ••'■■.■ 
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F. E. 

A simple Biograpliie Becitative based 
on the Tonic Sol-Fa Note of Mi, 

In ante-bellum days, ah me, when I 
a stuffman used to be, and proudly 
pouched a juniov^s fee, the Law List 
styled me ** Smith, F.'E.” Oh, how 
my place seemed small for me; not 
that I scorned the stuffman’s fee, but 
stuffy courts did not agree with me. 

I dearly longed to, be* respiring often, 
fresh and free, the breath that was 
the life of me, so I became a live M.P. 
And, lest the spacious H. of C. should 
fail to hold sufficiently the lot of air 
respired by me, said I, '‘A soldier 
I will be — not one of Foot (that's 
Infantry), nor yet the reg'lar Cavalry, 
for barrack-life will hot suit me, yet 
ride I must the high gee-gee ; so I 
decided straight to be an officer of Yeo- 
manry. Drilling the troopers on the 
lea, the vent I craved for gave to me. 
Moreover, on my high gee-gee I learned 
what galloping could be. 

Those back-bench days I Ah me, ah 
me, rude Members christened me“F.E.’* 
And even Punch, in kindly glee, once 
on a time, did picture me a prowling 
beast, beside the sea, all spatted o'er 
with signs, B.'*, That patronymic 
' thus will be preserved for immortality. 
Newspapers,, too, I chance to see some- 
times apply that name to me. 

Although I found smart repartee, 

- shot forth from back seats, gave' me 
glee, still I aspired to climb the tree, 
so with restrained temerity I donned a 
gown of silk, Le, became a fully-fledged 
K.O. Then, after able A. J, B. was 
shunted by his great party and A. B. L. 
assumed the see, the latter's finger 
beckoned me to face direct the enemy. 
Anon the King created me a member 
of his own P.O. 

And then *‘the active life'* for me, 
as Galloper to “ Gen'ral” C,, the loyal 
Ulsterman, to free from acts of Irish 
devilry. I thanked “whatever gods 
j may be" for training with the Yeo- 
I manry i 

Then came the war with Germany. 
Alas, again I sighed, “ Ah me,” .and 
viewed the aspect gloomily, for I was 
then in apogee from all that mighty 
company that domineered the H. of C. 
A. ruled the roast, not A. J. B. But, 
happy thought, that company of mud- 
dlers held one hope for me — my con- 
stant pal of Yeomanry, the smashing, 
dashing Winston C. ; result—the Cen- 
sorship for me. But not for long. The 
fresh and free and open air was calling 
me, so off I went across the sea to join’ 
the fighting soldiery. . But soon there 
came a call for me, and back I came 
across the sea to be His Majesty’s 
S.-G. 


What next was I? Eureka! “ The 
Bight Hon. Sir E. B. Smith, K.C." 

Then came the storm. Sir Edward 
C. threw up his job and let in me, before 
I scarce could laugh, “ He, he I " to be 
His Majesty's A.-G. That wasn't bad, 

I think, for me— a mild young man of 
forty- three 1 

Next came “ the quiet life " for me. 

I held my tongue, but drew my fee and 
eke my A.-G. salary. Not e’en the great 
calamity that overtook A.'s Ministry’' 
and raised the wizard, D. L. G., to 
offices of high degree disturbed my 
sweet serenity. Nor did I jib when 
Sir E. B. Einlat took on unblushingly 
the job that seemed cut out for me. 
Unwilling he liis weird to dree 1 I 
whispered, “Mum 's the' word for mo 1 " 

•" Now, after waiting patiently, as fits 
a man of my degree, the Woolsack cries 
aloud for me, and soft and soothing it 
will be to my whole frame and dignity. 
And unto those who wish from me to 
know what will the ending be of my 
august biography, I answer in a minor 
key and classic language, “Wait and 
see!" ===========^ 

, TRANSFORMATION. 

My house, which I am trying tojet, 
is a" inodest little affair in the country. 
It has a sm'all meadow to the south 
and the road to the north. There are 
some evergreens about the lawn. The 
kitchen garden is large but most in- 
differently tended ,* indeed it is partly 
through .'dissatisfaction with a slovenly 
gardener that I decided to leave. The 
nearest' town is a mile distant ; the 
nearest station two miles and a half. 
We have no light laid on except in a 
large room in the garden, where acety- 
lene gas has been installed. 

I am telling you these facts as con- 
cisely as I told them to the agent. He 
took them down one by one and said, 
“ Yes.” Having no interest in anything 
but the truth, I was as plain with him 
as I could be. 

“Yes,” he said, “no gas a^^ywhere 
but in garden-room.” 

“Yes, small paddock, about two 
acres, to the south." 

“ Yes, one mile from nearest town.” 

I was charmed with his easy re- 
^ceptivity and went away content. 

A few days later I received the de- 
scription of the house which the agent 
had prepared for his clients. Being 
still interested in nothing but the truth 
I was electrified. 

“This very desirable residence,” it 
began. No great harm in that, 

“ In heart of most beautiful county 
in England,”, it. continued.' Nothing 
very serious to quarrel with there; 
tastes must always differ ; but it puts 
the place in a new light. 


“ Surrounded by pleasure-grounds." 
Here I was pulled up very short. My 
little lawn with its evergreens, my 
desolate cabbage-stalks, my tiny pad- 
dock — these to be so dignified! And 
where do the agents get their phrases ? 
Is there a Thesaurus of the trade, pro- 
fession, calling, industry or mystery? 

“ Garden ” is a good enough word for 
any man who lives in his house and is 
satisfied, but a man who wants a house 
can be lured to look at it only if it has 
pleasure-grounds : is that the position ? 
Does an agent in his own home refer 
to the garden in that way? If his 
wife is named Maud does he sing, 

“ Come infco the pleasure-grounds ” ?’ 

“ Surrounded,” too. I was so careful 
to say that the paddock and so forth 
were on one side and the road on the 
other. 

I- read on: “Situated in the old- 
world village of Blank.” And I had 
been scrupulous in stating that w'e 
were a mile distant — situated in point 
of fact in a real village of our own, 
with church, post-office, ancient landau 
and all the usual appurtenances. And 
“ old world " 1 What is “ old world ” ? 
There must be some deadly fascination 
in the^ epithet, for no agent can refrain | 
from using it ; but what does it mean ? | 
Do American agents use it ? It could 
have had no attraction for Columbus. 
Such however is the failure of our 
modernity that it is supposed to be 
irresistifcle to-day. And “ village 1 ” 
The indignation of Blank on finding 
itself called an “ old world village " will 
be something fierce. 

None the less, although I was amused 
and a little irritated, I must confess to 
the dawnings of dubiety as to the per- 
fect wisdom of leaving such a little 
paradise. If it had all this allurement 
was I being sensible to let others have 
it, and at a time when houses are so 
scarce and everything is so costly? 
Had I not perhaps been wrong in my 
estimate ? Was not the sanguine agent 
the true judge ? 

I read on and realised that he was not. 
“ One mile from Blank station.” Sjich 
a statement is one not of critical ap- 
praisement but of fact or falsity. The 
accent in which he had said, “Yes, 
two and a-half miles from the station,” 
was distinct in my ear. 

I read further. “Lighted by gas;” 
and again I recalled that intelligent 
young fellow’s bright “Yes, gas only 
in the garden-room.” 

What is one to do with these poets, 
these roseate optimists ? And how de- 
lightful to be one of them and refuse 
to see any but desirable residences and 
gas where none is ! 

But it was the next trope that really 
shook me: “ Well - stocked kitchen- 
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POETBAIT OF ME. , WHO HAD NO IDEA, WHEN HE FLED FEOM LONDON TO ESCAPE AIE-BAIDS AND TOOK 

A THEEE YEAES’ LEASE NEAE MAIDENHEAD, THAT THE WAE WOULD BE OYEE SO SOON. 


garden.” Here I ceased to be amused 
and becamq genuinely angry* The idea 
of calling that wilderness, that monu- 
ment of neglect, ** well- stocked.” I 
was furious. 

That was a week ago. Yesterday I 
paid a flying visit to the country to 
see how things were going and how 
many people.had been to view the place; 
and my fury increased when, after again 
and for" the fiftieth time pointing out 
to the gardener the lack of this and 
that vegetable, he was more than 
normally smiling and silent and dense 
and impenitent. 

“ You say here,” he said at last, 
pulling the description of the house 
from his pocket and pointing to the 
words with a thumb as massive as it ! 
is dingy and as dingy as it is massive 
— “ you say here * well-stocked kitchen 
garden.^ ” You ! 

And now I understand better the 
phrases, “ agents for good ” and “ agents 
for evil.” — 


!From an official circular : — | 

“ If the man in question happens to^ be a 
seaman, he will be included on A.F.Z.8 in the 
figures appearing in the square of intersection 
between the horizontal column opposite In- 
dustrial Group 2 and the vertical column for 
Dispersal Area Ib.” 

Yet there are people who still com- 
plain of a want of simplicity in the 
demobilisation regulations. 


STAGES. 

‘ 1914. 

Mr. Smith (of Smith, Smith and 
Smith, Solicitors) sat in his office 
awaiting his confidential clerk. There 
was a rattle as of castanets outside 
the door. It was produced by the 
teeth of the confidential clerk, Mr. 
Adolphus Brown. 

Mr. Smith was a martinet . • . 

1915. 

Second - Lieutenant A. Brown was] 
drilling his . platoon. Thefe was a ; 
rattle as of castanets. It was produced 
by the teeth of the platoon. , 

Adolphus was a martinet . . • 

1916. 

The raiding, paifty hurled itself into 
the trench, headed by an officer of 
ferocious mien. There was a rattle as 
of castanets. It was produced by the 
teeth of the 180th Eegiment of Land- 
sburmers, awaiting destruction. 

Adolphus, fell upon them . . . 

1917. 


Captain A. Brown, M.O., on leave, sat 
by his fireside. There was a rattle as 
of castanets. It was prxi^duoed by the 
teeth of Adolphus, Junior. 

Daddy had changed . . . 

1918. 

Major A. Brown, D.S.O., M.C. (on 


permanent Home Service) was await- 
ing the next case. There was a rattle 
I as of castanets. It was produced by 
I the teeth of No. 45012 Private Smith 
(of Smith, Smith and Smith, Solicitors), 
called up in his group and late for 
parade. 

Adolphus was famous for severity . . . 

1919. 

Mr. (late Major) Adolphus Brown 
stood outside the door of Mr. (late 
No. 45012) Smith (of Smith, Smith 
'and Smith, Solicitors). Tiiere was a 
rattle as of castanets . . . 

On which side of the door? 

Both. ..^:= 

« Mr. Ian Macpberson, the new Chief Seore- 
tary for Ireland, posed specially yesterday for 
the Sunday Hct-orial, He has a difficult task 
to face .” — Sunday FictoriaL 
Let US hope they will keep the portrait 
. from him as long a possible. ^ 

“ Three new telephone lines have been laid 
between London and Paris, and it is now 
possible to pick up a telephone in Downing 
Street and speak directly to Mr, Lloyd George 
at any time,” — Daily OhremieU* 

[ Immediately on the appearance of the 
[ above a long queue formed in Downing 
^ ‘Street. Purther telephones are to be | 
installed to meet the rush. Some of the 
messages to the' Premier, we under- 
stand, have been couched in. very direct 
X language. 
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A TRAGEDY OF OVER-EDUCATION. 

It musfe not be thought that I under- 
estimate the value of education as a 
general principle; indeed I earnestly 
beg of Mr* Fisher, should these lines 
chance to meet his eye, not to be in 
any way discouraged by them ; but I 
have been driven to the conclusion that 
there is such a thing as over-educatioza, 
and that it has dangers. When you 
have read this story I think you will 
agree with me. It is rather a sad 
story, but it is very short. 

The population of my poultry-yard 
was composed of five hens and Urn slum - 
pogaas. The five hens were creatures 
of mediocrity, deserving no special 
mention — all very v?ell for laying eggs 
and similar domestic duties, but from 
an intellectual point of 
view simply napoo, as 
the polyglot stylists 
have it. Far otherwise 
was it with Umslumpo- 
gaas. He was a pure 
bred, massive • Black 
Orpington cockerel, a 
scion of the finest strain 
in the land. Indeed 
the dealer from whom 
I purchased him in- 
formed me that there 
was royal blood in his 
veins, and I have no 
reason to doubt it. One 
had only to watch him 
running in pursuit of a 
moth or other winged 
insect to be struck by 
the essentially aristo- 
cratic swing of his 
wattles and the sym- 
metrical curves of his graceful lobes; 
and the proud pomposity of his tail 
feathers irresistibly called to mind the 
old nobility and the Court of Louis 
Quatorize. Pimple, our tabby kitten, 
looked indescribably bourgeois beside 
him. 

But it was not the external appear- 
ance of Umslumpogaas, regal though 
it was, that endeared him to me so 
much as his great intellectual poten- 
tialities. That bird had a mind, and I 
was determined to develop it to the 
uttermost. Under my assiduous tuition 
he progressed in a manner that can 
only be described as astonishing. He 
quickly learned to take a letter from 
the post-girl in his beak and deliver ib 
without error to that member of the 
family to whom it was addressed. I 
was in the habit of reading to him 
extracts from the daily papers, and the 
interest he took in the course of the 
recent war and his intelligent appre- 
ciation of the finer points of Marshal 
Fogn's strategy were most pleasing to 


observe. He would greet the news of 
our victorious onsweep with exultant 
crows, w^hile at the announcement of 
any temporary set-back he would 
mutter gloomily and go and scratch 
under the shubbery. On Armistice day 
he quite let himself go, cackling and 
mafficking round the yard in a manner 
almost absurd. But who did not un- 
bend a little on that historic day ? 

Perhaps bis greatest achievement, 
however, was the mastering of a system 
of signals, a sort of simplified Morse 
code, which we established through the 
medium of an old motor-horn. One 
blast meant breakfast-time ; two inti- 
mated that I was about to dig in the 
waste patch under the walnut trees 
and he was to assemble his wives for a 
diet of worms; three loud toots were 


the summons for the mid-day meal ; 
four were the curfew call signifying that 
it was time for him to conduct his 
consorts to their coop for the night; 
and so on, with special arrangements 
in case of air-raids. .Not once was 
Umslumpogaas at fault; no matter in 
what remote corner of the yard he and 
his hens might be, at the sound of the 
three blasts he would come hastening 
up with his hens for dinner. I was 
most gratified. 

And then came the disaster. I was 
sawing wood one morning in the sad- 
dle house, and Umslumpogaas and 
his wives were sitting round about the 
door, dusting themselves. All WU;S 
peaceful. Suddenly down the lane 
which passes the gate of my yard ap- 
peared a large grey-bodied car. Some 
school-children being in the road the 
driver emitted three loud warning hoots 
of his horn. In an instant Umslum- 
pogaas was on his feet and, his wives 
at his heels, making a bee line for the 
gate. By the time he reached it the 


car had passed and was turning the 
corner that leads to the village, when 
the driver again sounded his horn 
thrice. With an imperious call to his 
wives to follow, Umslumpogaas set off 
at full speed in pursuit, and before I 
had fully grasped the situation my 
entire poultry-yard had vanished from 
sight in the wake of that confounded 
motor-car. And it is the unfortunate 
truth that neither Umslumpogaas nor 
a single member of his harem has been 
seen or heard of since. It is as bad as 
the affair of the Pied Piper of Harnelin, 
I said at the beginning that this was 
rather a sad little story. Taking into 
consideration the present price of new- 
laid eggs it amounts more or less to a 
tragedy, and I put it down to nothing 
but the baleful effects of over-edu- 
cation. 


GARDENING NOTES. 

Meeooiopsis camhrica 
(Welsh Poppy). Owing 
to the wide popularity ot 
the energetic daughter 
of the Prime Minister 
we understand that the 
authorities at Kew have 
decided to re-name this 
plant Meganopsis. 

Digitalis , — The spel- 
lingof the homely name 
of this well - known 
plant is to be altered 
in the Kew List to 
Foch's-glove ; the sug- 
gestion of an interned 
German botanist that 
Mailed Fist would be 
more suitable not hav- 
ing met with the ap- 
proval of the Council of the Eoyal 
Horticultural Society. 

SPAIN’S REPUBLICAN PARLIAMENT. 
Lisbon, Wednesday. — It would seem that 
the Cabinet just formed by Senhor Tamagnini 
Barbosa will^ have in the next Parliament a 
moderate Republican majority.” 

Live?'jpool Daily Post, 

No other journal seems to have noticed 
the re-annexation of Portugal by Spain. 


“ The task of fitt ng the square men created 
by the war into square holes is certainly going 
to be one of tremendous magnitude.” 

Lancashire Daily Post. 

From some of the new Government 
appointments we gather that the Prime 
Minister gave up the task in despair. 

Wanted to purchase elephants, sound and 
without vice, and to sell *a variety of pigeons 
at reasonable prices .” — Pioneer {Allahabad). 

But we doubt if the advertiser will be 
able to get all the elephants, however 
free from vice, into the old pigeon- 
house. 







THE FINANCIER. 

He had sat at the same table in the 
same restaurant for years — more years 
than he cared to count. He was not as 
young as he used to be. 

Always when he could he sat on the 
comfortable sofa-like seat on the wall 
side of the table. When that was fully 
occupied he sat on the other side on an 
ordinary upright chair, in which he 
could not lounge at ease. ^ 

He sat there now discontentedly, 
keeping a watchful eye for vacancies in 
the opposite party. 

Half-way througli his meal a vacancy 
occurred. Ho pusiied his plate across 
^ the table and went round, sinking with 
a sigh' into the cushioned seat. 

The departing customer had left the 
usual gratuity under the saucer of his 
coffee-cup. In a minute- or two the 
waitress, would collect the cup and 
saucer and the coins. 

But the waitress was bu^y. The 
room was full and there was the usual 
deficient service. 

He finished eating, lighted a cigarette 
and called for a cup of coffee. It was 
then, I think, the thought came to him. 


BRIGHTER C RICKET. 

The other man's cup, saucer and money 
were still there. 

His hand fluttered uncertainly over' 
the cloth among the crockery. There 
seemed to be nobody looking. His 
fingers slid under the other man’s 
saucer and in a moment the money was 
under his own. 

i He rose, tools his hat and bill and 
went. 

We left soon after. 

How mean I ” said iny wife. Did 
you see? He made the other man s 
tip do. Even a woman wouldn’t have 
done that.” 

It seemed severe, I thought, but that 
is what she said. 

“ Tbo rat>5 .were chased oat of camp and 
their skins tanned and made into dainty 
purses and handbags.” 

MaiicJmfer Guardian. 

The rats having in their hurry left their 
skins behind them. 

“ The front door of the Lord Mayor’s coach- 
man opens on to a long, narrow staircase.” 

Wmkhj Dispatch. 

Yery interesting, no doubt; but the 
r general public would have preferred to 
learn something about his bow-window. 


IN WINTER. 

Boreas blows on his high wood whistle, 

Over the coppice and down the lane 
Where the goldfinch chirps from the 
haulm of the thistle^ 

And mangolds gleam in the farmer’s 
wain. 

Last year’s dead and the new year 
sleeping 

Under its mantle of leaves and snow; 

: Earth holds beauty fast in her keeping 
I But Life invincible stirs below. 

Runs the sap in each root and rhizome, 

Primrose yellow and snowdrop cold, 
Windyflowers when the chiffehaff flies 
home, 

Lenten lilies with crowns of gold. 
Soon the woods will be blithe with 
bracken, 

April whisper of lambs at play ; 
‘Spring will triumph— and our old black 
hen 

(Thank the Lordl ) will begin to lay. i 

Alool. 

A Dry’’ State. 

On the declaratioa of the armistioe with 
Bulgaria the Balkan-Jc^ steppe running.” 

Obmver. 
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THE NEW NAVY. 

[‘^ The hTow ISfavy of small craft, created by the special needs of the 
War , . . has every reason to be proud of its share in bringing the 
War to a victorious conclusion. The good wishes of the Board of 
Admiralty and the Eoyal Navy will follow the armed yachts, trawlers, 
drifters and motor-boats after they have hauled down the colours 
they flew as His Majesty's Auxiliary Patrol Vessels.” 

Admiralty Message to the Auxiliary Patrol Service,“\ 

The Old Navy wakened and got under way 

And hurried to Scapa in battle array, 

"While the drifters and trawlers looked on from afar 

At the cruisers and battleships off to the War ; 

Having sped their departure with ev'ry good wish, 

The drifters and trawlers returned to their fish. 

Do you know the sensation, so hard to explain, 

Of living a former existence again, 

With never a clue to the why or the when ? 

Well, the drifters and trawlers were feeling it then, 

And the sea chuckled deep as it ^vashed to and fro 

On the hulls of the battleships up in the Dlow. 

The Old Navy w’aited, the Old Navy swore, 

White battleships costing two millions and more 
Beviewed the position from starboard to port : 

“ It ’s small craft again, but we 're terribly short ; 

Let us pray for the Empire whose sun never sets ; ” 
Then the fishing fleet pensively hauled in its nets. 

And rolling with laughter, at varying speeds 

The New Navy sped to the Old Navy's needs ; 
Unblushingly paintless, by units or lots, 

Came drifters and trawlers and whalers and yachts ; 
And, heedless of Discipline Acts, I 've been told, 

The New Navy cheerfully winked at the Old. 

Without any pride but the pride of its race, 

The New Navy took its historical place 

In warfare on quite unconventional lines 

As hunting sea vermin or sweeping for mines, 

Till the sea would agree when a battleship swore 

That surely they 'd helped an Old Navy before. 

Through Summer and Autumn, through Winter and 
Spring 

The Old Navy patiently guarded the ring, 

The while the Auxiliaries out on the blue 

Were making the most of the flag that they flew, 

And a cruiser would call to her sister, astern, 

“ Precocious as ever, they 've nothing to learn 1 " 

The Old Navy stretched as they 'got under way 

To take the Surrender that fell on a Day, 

And the drifters and trawlers looked oxi from afar 

At the cruisers and battleships winning the War, 

And, cheering the conquest with ev’ry good wish, 
Prepared to go back to their nets and their fish. 

But scarce had the fishing fleet time to turn round 
When there fell on their ears a remarkable sound, 

And some who were present have given their word 
That the roll of Deake’s drum through the squadrons 
was heard ; 

Eesulted a sequel as strange as it 's true. 

The Old Navy solemnly winked at the New. 

The moral is simple but worthy of note 

Whenever the spirit of Deake is afloat. 

There 's only one Navy when foes come to grips, 

And nobody knows it so well as the ships, 

And so when the small craft are blessed by the Boardr 
Demurely they murmur : New Navy ? Oh, Lord ! ” 

OUB BEAUTY COLUMN. 

{Latest Style,) 

We four are such friends, Estelle, Bosalie, Beryl and I. 

If we weren't could we sit round and say the things to 
each other that we do ? I ask you. 

It 's quite a small flat we have, just the one room, but 
it 's so convenient. There 's a chemist's next door, so it 's 
no walk to get everything we require. 

We were sitting round our cosy fireplace, wishing it 
were summer or that we had some coal, when one of those 
thoughts that make me so loved occurred to me. 

“Estelle darling," I asked, though I knew, because the 
box was on the mantelpiece, “ how do you get that lovely 
flush ? Your nose is such a delicious tint ; it reminds me 
of a tomato." 

“I owe my colour to my fur coat," I'eplied Estelle 
frankly; “you’ve no idea Jiow warrq it keeps me. I 
think a natural glow is so much more becoming than 
an artificial one." 

“By the way, Madge,” put in Bosalie (I’m Madge), ‘/as 
you've started the game may I ask you a question ? How- 
do you get such a lovely shine on your nose ? " 

“Chamois-leather,” 1 replied sweetly. (You se'e we’re 
such friends we love telling each other our boudoir secrets.) 

“ I wish I knew how you keep those cunning little curls, 
Estelle,” sighed Beryl longingly. “If^/ hair is so horribly 
straight." 

“It’s quite easy," explained Estelle; “you can do it 
with any ordinary flat-iron, though of course an electric- 
iron is the best. If you heat the iron over the gas or fire 
(if any) it gets sooty, and if you've golden hair, as I 
have this year — well. Only," she went on warningly, 
“always see that you lay your curl flat on the table 
before you iron it.” 

“I wish I could get my hands as white as yours, 
Beryl," I said. 

“ You can't expect to, darling ; working at Whitehall as 
you do your fingers are bound to get stained with nicotine. 
Warm water and soap is all I use. Eirst I immerse 
my hands in tepid water, then I rub the soap (you can 
get it at any chemist's or oil-shop) into the pores — you 'd 
be surprised how it lathers if you do it the right way — and 
then I rinse the soap off again. I learnt that trick from 
watching our washer- woman — she had such lovely hands.” 

“ Why do you never use powder now, Estelle?" asked 
Bosalie. “ Before the War one could never come near you 
without leaving footprints.” . 

“ My reasons were partly patriotic, conserving the food- 
supply, you know, and partly owing to the mulatto-like 
tint the war-flour gave me. One doesn’t want to go about 
looking half-baked, does one?" 

“No,” we murmured, making a pretty concerted number 
of it. 

“ But wrinkles, darling Estelle," I pleaded — “ do tell us 
what you do for your wrinkles.” 

“ Wrinkles," murmured Estelle, with a pretty puckering 
of her brow — “ I haven’t any left ; I 've given them all to 
you." 

[Editoeiai* Note. — This series will not be contihued in 
our next issue.*] 

“MUSICAL. 

1916 car, nearly new, two-seater*body, hood, screen, complete, £13.” 

Provincial Payer, 

At that price it probably would be “ musical.” 

“The latest telegrams from Berlin state that the Bpartacus 
‘ (Extremist) leaders are in extremis.” — Sunday Pajyer, 

But, confound it, that 's their element. 




A MILITARY EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM. 

Dear Mr. Punch,— I write to ask 
your advice. As you know, the Army 
Council in its wisdom decreed that the 
Army, before being demobilised, must 
be educated. I have been chosen as 
one of. the Educators. I 

My efforts to lead the Army into the 
paths of light and learning were crowned 
with success until in an evil moment 
I undertook to teach Private Goodbody. 
This genial ornament of our regimental 
sanitary squad is especially anxious to 
plumb the mysteries of arithmetic. 

I When he had, as I thought, finally 
mastered the principle that if you bor- 
row one from the shillings’ column you 
must pay it back in the pounds’ column, 
I set him the following sum : — 

“Supposing you owed the butcher 
sixteen shillings and three pence half- 
penny and took a pound note to pay 
him with, how much change ought he 
to give you ? ” 

Private Goodbody scratched his head 
for several minutes and at last decided 
that he did not- know. 

“3ut come, Goodbody,” I urged, 
“surely it’s quite easy.” And I re- 
peated the question. 

“1 don’t know, Sir; I don't never 
have no truck with butchers,” he de- 
clared emphatically. “ I leaves that 
’ere to the missus.” 


“ Ah 1 ” I said, “ and diow does she 
get the money to pay him ? ” 

“ I gives it ’er,” said Goodbody. 

“What does sire do with the change? ” 
I asked next. 

“ Gives it back to me, I reck’n,” he 
answered. 

“Well,” I continued, “if you don’t 
know how much change there ought 
to be when you give her a pound and 
she spends sixteen shillings and three 
pence halfpenny, how do you know she 
gives you Lack the right amount ? ” 

Private Goodbody eyed me with 
something suspiciously like contempt. 

“ If my missus started playin’ any o’ 
them monkey tricks on me, givin’ the 
wrong change an’ sich, I ’d put it acrost 
’er,” he said. 

And there the matter rests for the 
present. 1 feel that I should not lead 
Private Goodbody any further into the 
intricacies of his subject until ho has 
solved my problem. This he resolutely 
professes himself unable to do, and begs' 
to be allowed to leave it and plunge 
into the giddy vortex of the multipli- 
cation table. 

Yours faithfully, Mentor. 

“A cable message of 100 words from Dondon 
to Tohannesbiirg to-day, at 2s. a word, 
costs J£1 —Evening Pajger, 

W^e suppose the Post Office makes a 
reduction for taking a quantity. 


THE WIND. 

The day I saw the Wind I stood 
All by myself inside our wood. 

Where Nurse had told me I must wait 
While she went back through the white 
gate 

To fetch her work ... I don’t know 
why, 

But suddenly I felt quite shy 
With all the trees when Nurse was 
gone, 

For quietness came on and on 

And covered me right round as though 

I was just nobody, you know% 

And not a little girl at all . . , 

But then — quite sudden — her torn 
shawl 

Came through the trees ; I saw it 
gleam, 

And SHE was near. Just like a dream 
Bhe looked at me. Her lovely hair 
Was waving, waving everywhere. 

And from her shawl — all battery — 
There blew the sweetest scents to me. 

I didn’t ask her who she was ; 

I I didn’t need to ask, because 

I knelt) I . . . That’s all . . . She 
didn’t wait; 

She taent — when Nurse called through 
the gate. 

** Hot Water Battles— B est quality rubber, 
from 4/8 each.” — Parish Magamm. 

A new kind of tank warfare, we suppose. 
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THOUGHTS IN COMMITTEE, 

The War decays ; the Offices disperse, 

And after many a bloomer flies the don ; 

All kinds of Bodies perish with a curse, 

And only my Committee lingers on, 

Still rambles gaily in the same old rings, 

Still sighs, “ At any rate, we are at one ; 

Yet even here, so catching are these, things, 
Something, I think, is going to be done. 

For me, I would not anything were done, 

But would for ever sit on this soft seat 
Each sweet recurrent Saturday, and run 
An idle pencil o’er the foolscap sheet, 

The free un rationed blotting-pad, and scrawl 
Delightful effigies of those who speak, 

But not myself say anything at all. 

Only be mute and beautiful and meek , • , 

Are there not Ministers and ex-M.P/s, 

A Knight, a Baronet, a Brigadier? 

Is it not wonderful to be with these,. 

To watch, and after in the wifely ear 
Whisper, “This morning I exchanged some words 
With old Sir Somebody, who thought of Tanks ; 
I saw the Chairman of the Board of Birds ; 

I said, ‘ How are you ? ’ and he answered, 
‘Thanks’”? 


So let us sit for ever — and expand ; j 

.. Let us be paid, not properly, but well. 

Let more men come, all opulent and bland, 

So that we qualify for some hotel, 

So that, as all the Constitution grows 
From little seeds long buried in the past, 

We too may be a part of it 1 Who knows ? 

We may become a Ministry at last. 

And if indeed our end must be more tame, 

Let large well-mounted photographs be made 
Of this high gathering, and let each name 
Beneath each face be generously displayed, 

I That I may say, when penury has crept 
Too near for decency, to some old snob, 

That was the kind of company I kept 
When England needed me ” — and get a job. 

A. P. H. 

“Good Servants of all kings required at once.— Apply Mrs, ’s 

Eegistry .” — Provincial Pape7\ 

There should be a good supply, as several monarchs have 
lately given up housekeeping. 

“Beqijieed, Eompoter, to float £50,000 company for manufac- 
turing bricks for reconstruction. Curiosity mongers please refrain.” ’ 

. Daily Paper, . 

But for the warning we should have been sorely tempted 
to inquire what a “ Eompoter ” may be. 
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Jock . **Bon jour, M’sieur. Nous avons revenus re permission et nous sommes blinquant miserable. Si vous ferez mon 

AMI DE SOURIRE, JE DONNERAI VOUS BIX FRANCS.” 


THE WAR DOGS’ PARTY. 

I AM a plain dog that barks his mind 
and believes in calling a bone a bone, 
not one of your sentimental sort that 
allows the tail — that uncontrollable seat 
of the emotions — to govern the head. 

I voted Coalition, of course. As a 
veteran — three chevrons and the Croix 
de Guerre — I could hardly refuse to 
support the man who above all others 
helped us war dogs to beat the Bosch. 
But to say that I am satisfied with the 
way things are going on — that’s a 
mouse of a very different colour, as the 
phrase goes. A terrier person who claims 
to own the Prime Minister and has 
been very busy demanding what he calls j 
our invaluable suffrages buttonholed 
me the other day outside the tripe shop 
and commenced to tell me all the won- 
derful things that we dogs would get if 
we only elected a strong Coalition Gov- 
ernment — better biscuits, larger kennels, 
equal rabbits for all and I don’t know 
what else. But when I asked him 
plainly, “Are you in favour of keep- 
ing out the dachshunds ? ” the fellow 
hedged and said the question was not 


so important as some people seemed to 
think, and that financial interests had 
to be considered. ■ 

And that ’s how the War Dogs’ Party 
came to be formed, for when they heard 
how the land lay some of the influential 
dogs in our neighbourhood called a 
meeting in Jorrocks’ Mews and elected 
me chairman. We decided that mem- 
bership should not be confined to dogs 
who had actually seen service at the 
Front, but that any dog who had faced 
the trials of the War in the spirit of 
true patriotism should be eligible. A 
slight difficulty was encountered in the 
case of the Irish terrier who owns the 
butcher’s shop and notoriously has] 
never been on bone rations, some of 
the young hotheads claiming that he 
was not eligible. But Snap is a very 
popular dog, and when he is not brooding 
over his national ^grievances is a merry 
fellow and always ready to share a bone 
with a pal. So I ruled that on account 
of the historic wrongs of Ireland we 
would overlook Snap’s defiance of the 
Public Bones Order and allow him to 
be one of us. 

One of the first things you learn ‘in 


the trenches is the use of tact in coping 
with delicate situations. Well, we drew 
up a very strong platform and were on 
the point of carrying it unanimously 
when our secretary, a clever fellow but 
temperamental, like all poodles, spotted 
the big yellow cat from No. 14 slinking 
down the street on some poisonous 
errand or other, and the meeting ad- 
journed in what I can only describe as >. 
a disorderly manner. Of course W’e are 
treating the Declaration of Peace Aims, 
as we called it, as carried, though the 
secretary insists on adding a fifteenth 
point, which he says is of vital im- 
portance, relating to the Declawing of 
Yellow Oats. 

The first plank in our platform is 
Britain for British Dogs, which 
sounds very well, don’t you think? 
Sassafras, the Aberdeen terrier from 
No. 3, a solid fellow but unimaginative, 
wanted it to be Once a D-Dog always 
A U-Dog, but I ruled that that couldn’t 
be right because once there had been a 
U-dog next door to us, but now there 
wasn’t. Of course they all wanted to 
hear about it, but we war dogs are 
supposed to be as modest as we are 







•I.'mT/ J 


Offi^cial (to applicant for pout as policewoman). “And what would you do in the event of a street accident?” 
Applicant, “Oh, I SHOULD — ER*— CALL A POLICEMAN.” 


brave, so I simply said that he was 
Bpurlos mr$mihL But it isn’t only 
German dogs we draw the line at. 
Take the Pekinese. I 've always said 
ii we didn’t combat the- Yellow Peril 
we’d regret it, and now the pests 
are everywhere. My master’s woman 
has one which she calls Pitti Sing. 
Did you ever hear of such a name for a 
dog But then it isn’t a dog in the 
real sense of the word, ■ Only last 
Friday the little beast flew at me — all > 
over an absurd chicken bone which 
was really meant for me but had been 
put on to its plate by mistake — and 
deliberately filled my mouth 'full of 
nasty fluffy fur. 

Of course the woman had to come in 
at that moment and, instead of chastis- 
ing the little monster, she grabbed it 
up and bugged it, saying, **Diddums 
nasty great dog bite um poor ickle 
Pifcti Singums?”and a lot more silly: 
rot e<jually at variance with the facts. 

: I wagged my tail at her to show it 
wasn’t my fault, but she Just wouldn’t ; 
see reason and told master that I must 
have a good whipping. Of couise 
master and I both know that one isn’t 
whipped for a little thing like that, so 


we retired into the study, and while 
master pretended to whip me I pie- 
tended to howl. I was Just beginning 
to howl in a very lifelike way when the 
woman rushed in and called master a 
cruel brute, and said she didn’t mean 
him to hurt me really. 

Women are funny creatures and I ’m 
glad I don’t own one. Snap, the but- 
cher’s dog, even went so far as to sug- 
gest that we should adopt anti-feminism 
as a plank in our platform, but the Irish 
Wolfhound who comes from Cavendish 
Square said that his mistress was driv- 
ing an ambulance in France and that, 
in her absence, anyone who had any- 
thing to say against women would have 
to see him first. Of course it ’s very 
difficult to argue with that kind of dog, 
and, though Snap seemed inclined to 
press the point, I ruled the proposal out 
of order. ^ The value of resource is one 
of’ the things you learn in the x\rmy. 

. I think Snap was rather relieved 
really, because after the meeting he 
asked me to go and help him dig up a 
nearly new mutton bone that he had 
buried under a laurel bush^ in the 
Square. . , 

•Well, to return to our platform, what 


we say about these foreign dogs is 
“ Keep them all out.” Of course there 
are some Allied dogs, like Poodles and 
Pluinpuddings and Boston terriers, that 
have earned the right to be considered 
one of ourselves, but when it comes to 
having Mexican Hairless and Schip- 
perkes and heaven knows what else 
coming into the country and taking 
the biscuits out of our mouths — well, 
we say it isn’t good enough. Not that 
we’re insular, mind you, but to hear 
some of these mahgy foreigners talking 
about the Brotherhood of Dogs ! But 
I must tell you how Bolshevism raised 
its ugly head in our midst. It was 
while we were discussing the second 
plank in our platform, which is ‘"Dogs, 
NOT DoOliMATS.” • 

But there. Master is calling me to 
take him for a walk, so it must wait 
till next week. Algol. 

(To he continued,) 

‘"Geviuan civil officials in Kancy must 
salute American officers. Failure^to obey the ; 
order means arrest.” — Globe, j 

We hear that the sa.me regulation i 
applies to all German civil officials in j 
Lyons, Toulouse,and Bordeaux. 
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NEW BOOKS 

From Messrs, Trueman and 
Washington's List. 

THE ZOOMEBS, 

By Gladys Wank.* 

Price 6/llf . 

^ A new writer who by virtue of her god- 
like geuius takes her seat with Homer, 
Dante, Shakspeare and klARiE Corelli, 
and a novel such as the world has not known 
since The Mtseries of MepJustopheles staitled 
the comatose mid-Victorians from their 
slumbers — both stand revealed in these soul- 
shaking pages. To say that this is the 
novel of the year is to malign its greatness 
It is the novel of the century, of ail cen- 
turies, of all time. 

First Be view before Publication. 

“It is not saying too much when I 
solemnly assert that I really believe that 
Miss.Wank’s first book is the best she has 
ever written.” — “A Man of Kent^^ in 
The Scottish Treacly, 


SIMIAN SONGS. 

By Isabel Munkittrick. 

Price 11/3J. 

These remarkable lyrics are translations 
into vernacular verse of the prose versions 
of specimens of the literature of the great 
apes of Africa, collected by Professor Garner. 
It is not too much to say that those touching 
cris de cceur redolent of the jungle, the 
lagoon and the hinterland, will appeal with 
irresistible force to all lovers of sincere and 
passionate emotion. The Chimpanzee’s 
“swing song” on page 42 is a marvel of 
oscillating melody. 


THE MILLENNIUM vid ABMAGEDDON, 
By Eev. Angus Wottley, D.D. 
With a Foreword by 
Principal Oawkee, 

P7ice 9/4J. 

This is a work of over 120,000 words of 
extraordinary beauty and distinction. It 
has gone into 160 editions in Patagonia, 
where the editions are very large, and ought 
to be in great demand in this country. 
Tiberius Mull, writing in the Literary Sup- 
plement of The Scottish Oil World, uses 
these remarkable words: “I do honestly 
believe that Dr. Angus Wottley’s book is 
the most weighty volume he has ever given 
to the world.” 

FOLLY ANDBEA^S SACRIFICE, 

By Salina Lake. 

Price 8/3 

This is the first attempt to present the 
limitations of the modern monogamous 
system in its true polj^phonio perspective, 
several huge editions having been exhausted 
before publication. Professor McTalisker 
writes in the Theological Supplement of 
John Bull: “For a person in a state of 
partial exhaustion I can imagine no more 
efficacious stimulant than is to be found 
in those beautiful pages. Not being 
acq^nainted with any of the earlier works of 
the author, I can honestly declare that in 
my opinion it-is the best thing that I have 
read from her pen, and, further, that it has 
made a deeper impression upon me than 
any other work which I have not read but 
which deals with the same suhjebt.” 






DOPE* 

Jaclc. “’Fee’s an article ’ere on the ‘Fascination op Opium Smokin’.’ Fasci- 
nation, I DON’T pink ! The only time I smoked it was in China, an’ for threH 
DAYS I ’ad an ’EAD ON MB UKE A SMOKE BARRAGE.” 


PEACE AND PEOMOTION. 

Lucasta, prideM times they were 
When first it came to pass 
That on each shoulder I might bear 
A little star of brass. 

And when by reason of my zeal 
I was awarded twain, 

'Twas not mere vanity to feel 
Almost as proud again. 

My warrior soul was filled with song 
In triumph's clearest key, 

When, feeling thrice as broad and 
strong, 

My shoulders shone with three. 
Yet these 111 gladly from their place 
Eeinove, and in their stead 
Supp )rb one star of gentler grace— 
Lucasta's golden bead. 


“ Gentleman required, knowledge of short- 
hand essential although not absolutely ne- 
cessary.” — Local Bajper, 

A very nice distinction. 

“ In my opinion the Asiatic cholera, 1850- 
1861, took more lives and caused more anxiety 
than the fiu. In Spanish Town, with a 
population of 6,000, 7,800 died.” 

Daily Gleaner {Kingston, Jamaica], \ 
We agree that the ’fiu mortality can 
hardly have been greater than this. 

“ Flageolets soaked or parboiled previous j 
and placed in alternate layers in a fireproof 
dish with sliced tomato or potato eprinkled 
with onion also make a valuable dish.” 

Evening 

We have fortunately not yet been re- 
duced to eating our wood*wind instru- 
ments ; but we thinfe we ehould need a 
double-bass to wash them down. 
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-i-iir- itniir^ i a n ly o upou US aud retired, presumably to 

THE IVIUD LARKS. Corporal, who during the 

I MET a man in the Club at Lille the parley had been scouting round about, 
other day who told me that he knew returned to report room for all hands 
all about women. He had studied the in the barn, which was quite empty, 
subject, he said, and could read ’em like Without further ado I pushed all hands 
an open book. He admitted that it into the barn and left them for the 
took a bit of doing, but that once you night. 


had the secret they would trot up and 
eat out of your hand. 


Next morning, while walking in the 
village street, I beheld a remarkable 


Having thus spoken he swallowed trio approaching. It consisted of a 
three whiskies in rapid succession and venerable cleric — his skirts held high 
rushed away to jump a lorry-ride to enough out of the mud to reveal the 
Germany, and I have not seen him fact that he favoured flannel under- 
since, much to my regret, for I need clothing and British army socks — and 
his advice, I do. a massive rustic dressed principally in 

^ ^ hair, straw-ends and corduroys. The 

We splashed into the hamlet of third member was a thick short bull- 
Sailly-le-Petit at about eight o’clock of dog of a woman, who, from the masterly’ 
a pouring dark night, to find the in- way in which she kept corduroys from 
habitants abed and all doors closed slipping into the village smithy and 
upon us. : ■ 

However, by dint of en- j| P »l , 

treaties whispered through ||* i| |! ^ i 

numb men and ^ivering h 

horses standing knee-deep . 
in a midden, the men ex- 
changing repartee with a 

fnrinnQ fArnnlA vniVa fVinf Xmj^ressed Busiic Sightseer, “Ay, Amos, it MUST TAKE 
lurious lemaie voice tnau combing to tbain haib like that.'^ 

shrilled at them from a 

dark window. “Is that the officer ?” saved the cleric from drifting to a 
the voice demanded. I admitted as sailor’s grave in the duck-pond, seemed 
much. •“ Then remove your band of to be the controlling spirit of the party, 
brigxnds. Go home to England, where By a deft movement to a flank she 
you belong, and leave respectable people thwarted her reluctant companions in 
in peace. The War is finished.” an attempt to escape up a by-way, 

I replied with some fervour (my boots and with a nudge here and a tug there 
were full of water and my cap dribbling brought them to a standstill in front of 
pints of iced-water down the back of me and opened the introductions, 
i my neck) that I was not playing the “ M. le Cur6,” indicating the cleric, 
vyandering Jew round one-horse Picard who dropped his skirts and raised his 
villages in late December for the amuse- beaver. 

ment I got out of it and that I could “M. leMaire,” indicating corduroys, 
be relied on to return to England at the who clutched a handful of straw out of 
earli^t opportunity, but for the present his beard and groaned loudly, 
moment would she let us in out of the “ Moi, je suis Madame j Veicve Pal- 
downpour, please ? The voice soared liard-Diibosc,'* indicating herself, 
to a scream. No, she would not, not I bowed, quailing inwardly, for I 
she. If we chose to come soldiering recognized the voice. She. gave cor- 
we must take the consequences, she duroys a jab in the short ribs with her 
had no sympathy for us. She called elbow. “ .E/t now speak.” 
several leading saints to witness that Corduroys roiled his eyes like a 
her barn was full to bursting anyhow driven bullock, sneezed a shower cf 
and there was no room. That was straw and groaned again, 
that. She slammed the window-shutter ^Pmhecile / ”.spat Madame disgustedly 


Impressed Busiic Sightseer, “Ay, Amos, it must take 
orLiNa an’ combing to tbain haib bike that.'' 


and prodded the 0ur4. But the Cure 
was engaged in religious exercises, 
beads flying through his fingers, lips 
moving, eyes tight closed. Madame 
shrugged her shoulders eloquently as if 
to say, “Men — wdiat worms! I ask 
you,” and turned on me herself. She 
led off by making some unflattering 
guesses as to my past career, com- 
mented forcibly on my present mode 
of life, ventured a few cheerful pro- 
phecies as to my hereafter and polished 
off a brisk ten-minutes’ heart-to-heart 
talk by snapping her fingers under my 
nose and threatening me with the guil- 
lotine if I did not instantly remove my 
man-eating horses from her barn. 

“ Observe,” she concluded triumph- 
antly, “ I have the Church and State 
on my side.” 

“ Have you? ” I queried. “ Have you ? 
Look again.” 

She turned to the right 
for the Mayor, but a strong 
trail of straw running up 
' the by-way told that that 

massive but inarticulate 
dignitary had slunk home to 
his threshing. She turned 
to the left for the 0ur6, but 
the whisk of a skirt and a 
flannel shank disappear- 
. ing into the church -porch 

'' showed that the discreet 

^ «=|— clerk had side-stepped for 

j||A sanctuary. I thouglit it 

j kinder to leave Madame the 

m widow Palliard-Dubosc to 

herself at this juncture, but 
WB something told me I had not 

IP heard the last of her. Nor 

had I. A week later an im- 
YEAES OE posing document was for- 

warded from the orderly- 

room for my “ information and necessary 
action, please.” It emanated from the 
French Military Mission and claimed 
from me the modest sum of two thous- 
and three hundred and fourteen francs 
on behalf of one Madame Veuve Pal- 
liard-Dubosc, of the village of Sailly-le- 
Petit, Pas de Calais, the claimant alleg- 
ing that my troopers had stolen un- 
threshed wheat to that value wherewith 
to feed their horses. A prompt settle- 
ment would oblige. 

I fled panic-stricken down to stables 
and wagged the document in the faces 
of the thieves. They were virtuously in- 
dignant ; hadn’t pinched no wheat-straw 
at all — not in Sailly-le-Petit. Might 
have been a bit absent-minded-like at 
Auchy-en-Artois, and again at Pressy- 
aux-Bois mistakes may have been 
made, but here never — no, Sir, s’welp- 
them-Gawd. I wrote to the French 
Mission denying the impeachment. 
They replied \yith a fresh shower of 
claims. I answered w’ith a storm of 
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denials. The sky snowed correspond- 
ence. Jusfc when the French were 
putting it all over me and my orderly- 
room was hinting that I had best pay 
up and save the Entente Cordiale, the 
French ran out of paper and sent one 
of their missionaries in a car to settle 
the matter verbally. I gave him a 
good lunch, an excellent c’gar and 
spread all the facts of the case before 
him as one liuman to another. He 
spent an hour nosing about the village, 
and the result of his investigations was 
that Madame Veuve Palliard-Dubosc, 
so far from having her wheat stolen, 
had bad no wheat to steal, and further- 
more never in the course of her agri- 
cultural activities had she harvested 
crops to the value of Francs 2314. 
Virtue triumphant. Evil vanquished. 
Madame the widow Palliard-Dubosc 
retired grimly into her cabin, slamming 
the door on the world. 

Yesterday was New Year’s Day. 
Imagine my surprise when, on visiting 
the horses at mid-day, Madame Veuve 
Palliard-Dubosc leaned o-ver the half- 
ddor of her dwelling and waved her 
hand to me. Ah, ha, Monsieur le 
Lieittenaiit” she crowed, “many felici- 
tations on ‘this most auspicious day 1 
Bon jour, belle annee ! ” 

I was so staggered I treated her to 
my perfecto superfine, my very best 
salute (usually reserved for Generals 
and Field Cashiers). “ The same to you, 

, Madame, and many of ’em. Vive la 
France I” 

Madame bowed and smiled with all . 
her features. “ Vive VAngleterre I ” 
What a lot of weather we were having, 
weren’t we? and what a glorious vic- 
tory it had been, hadn’t it ? — mainly due 
to the dear soldiers, she felt sure. She 
hoped I found myself enjoying robust 
health. 

I replied that I was in the pink my- 
self and trusted she was the same. 

Never pinker in her life, she said; 
everything was perfectly lovely. She 
beckoned me nearer. She had a small 
favour to ask. ^ At this season of peace 
and goodwill would the so amiable 
Lieutenant deign to enter her modest 
abode and take a little glass of vin 
blanc with her ? 

The “ amiable Lieutenant ” would be 
enchanted. 

She swung the door open and bowed 
V me in. The glasses were already filled 
and waiting on the table — a big one 
for me, a little one for her. 

We clicked rims and lifted our elbows 
to the glorious victory, to the weather 
(which was rotten) and our- mutual 
pinkness. 

“J. votre sante, nion Lieutenant I 
crooned Madame the widow Palliard- 
Dubosc. 




I i; ; 
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PERFEcrrnY SIMPLE, Uncle — two slo'w, three quick, three side chassees, 

WOBBLE-WOBBLE, LAMB DUCK, LAME DUCK, DIP, GRASSHOPPER, TWO SLOW, SWIVEL, 
SCISSORS, JAZZ-BOLL, KICK, TUBN, TWO CHASSEES, BACK, TWINKLE AND ON AGAIN.’’ 


“A votre, replied her Lieu- 

tenant, quaffing the whole issue in one 
motion. Paraffin, ladies and gentle- 
men, pure undiluted paraffin — paughi 
wow ! ouch ! 

;;s sjs :ii ❖ 

If the fellow I met in the Lille Club 
who reads women’s souls and gets ’em 
to feed out of his hand should also 
happen to read this, will he please 
write and tell me what my next 
move is? Patlander. 


“HUNT POR CIGARETTES. 

State Control Ends, but Supply Still 
Scarce.” 

Daily Chronicle, 

Is^this the fag-end of State control, or 
the State control of fag-ends? 

“ Girl, about 18, for grocery ; permanency ; 
experience not necesaarj* ; musfc love locally.” 

Daily Pajper, 

Butwedoubt if this attempt to constrain 
the tender passion within geographical 
limits will prove a “ ponnanency/’ 


‘*Too Late fob CLAssiFic.moN. There was a young man from Dundee ] 

12 March and April pullofcs laying rabbits.*’ Who didn’t succeed with the Sea; , 
Advt, in Local Paper, So they gave him command 

Personally we should place these ad- Of the Air and the Land 

mirablo birds in a class by themselves. Just to make it quite fair for all three. 
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THE END OF THE VOLUNTEERS. 

And now the fell decree by post went out 
That all the world might understand and know 
How that our Volunteers henceforth must live 
A quite unkhaki'd and civilian life, 

Stripped of their rifles, bared of bayonets too. 

Ah, many a time had we passed by to drill 
And scorned the loafer who hung round to see, 
The while, with accurate swift-moving feet 
And hands that fished in unison, we heard 
The Sergeant-Major’s voice in anger raised 
Because we did nob mark it as he, wished ; 

Or uttering words of praise for them that knew 
To act when rear rank got itself in' front. 

And ah,^we knew to mount a gallant guard, 

To fix our sentries; and to prime them well 
“With varied information that might serve 
To help them in their duties and to make 
Them ^ib and eloquent when qalled upon 
In all the changes of this martial life. 

And 'we could march in line and march in fours, 
And bear ourselves ferociously and well 
When the inspecting officer appeared. 

And one great day — it was our apogee — 

When volunteers for France were called upon, 

A ferest of accepting hands went up ; 

-But nothing further eveivcame of it. 

At imy rate it showed a right good will 
.And stamped our Volunteers as gallant stuff 
To serve their country should the need arise. 

And now.their rifles have been ta’en away, 

Tbeir side-arms are removed, and they themselves 
Are mocked in obloquy and sunk in scorn. 


THE LINGUIST. 

Nancy is eleven and thinks I know everything. I never 
could resist or contradict her. 

Now tell me about animals in Africa,” she said. “ Tell 
me lots,” 

This, was better than usual, for I possess a heavily- 
mortgaged and drought-stricken farm in some obscure 
eorner of that continent and have spent much time dis- 
puting with beasts who refused to acknowledge my pro- 
prietary claims. 

So I told 'Nancy tales of lions that roared till the stars 
tumbled out of the sky with fright, and, when she crept 
very close to me, of the blue monkeys with funny old faces 
who swung through the trees and across the river-bed to 
steal my growing corn. I told her of the old ones whp 
led thwi in the advance and followed in the retreat, chat- 
tering orders, and of the little babies who clung to their 
mothers. I told her that monkeys elected not to talk lest 
they should be made to work, but that there were a few 
mm, living who understood their broken speech and could 
hold comriiunioa with them. 

She led me on with little starts and questions and 

I may all unwillingly have misled her as to my general 
inWligenee. , 

** Wa*Il go to Ure Zoo to-morrow,” Nancy commanded, 
“ and you can Wk to the monkeys and find out what thev 
think. lat’s.” ^ 

' il: ❖ . * 

Nancy shook her curls and turned her back on the patient- 
looking bear. , * 

“He's stupid,” she said. “Why oan’t you find the 
monkeys? You know you promised.” 

I suggested luncheon, but was overruled, and, on turning 


a coi'ner, read my fate in farge letters on the opposite 
building. 

“ Come on,” said Nancy, taking me by the hand. 

Her first selection was very old and melancholy. He 
accepted a piece of locust-bean with leisurely condescension 
and watched us with quiet interest as he chewed. He 
rather frightened me; the wisdom of all the ages w^as 
behind his wrinkled eyes, ' 

’ “ When you were in your prison did the Germans feed 

you through the bars ? ” Nancy asked with great clearness. 

Several people in the vicinity became aware of our exist- 
ence and, feeling the limelight upon me, I again mentioned 
the lateness of the hour. 

“Talk to him,” she said. “Ask him what it’s like in 
there.” 

I treated the blinking monkey to a collection of clicks 
and chuckles which would have startled even a professor 
of the Bantu languages. He finished his bean and emitted 
a low bird-Hke call. , 

“ What ’s that ? ” asked Nancy. 

“You see,” I said, “he’s brown and comes from a dif- 
ferent part of the country. It’s like Englishmen and 
Frenchmen. Now, if he was blue ” 

“Ask that keeper,” said Nancy. 

“ He ’s very busy,” I whispered. “ We oughtn’t to inter- 
rupt him.” 

Nancy 'at once ran over to the man. 

“ Have you got any blue ones ? ” she asked. “ ’Cos he 
can talk to them. We ’d like to see one.” 

The man looked at me without interest. I was an 
amateur and a rival ; but Nancy’s smile can wo?rk wonders. 

“ Yes, Missy,” he said, “a beauty round here.” 

. We reached the cage all too soon.' 

“ Now talk,” Nancy ord'eied. ' 

Again I went through my ridiculous performance. The 
monkey looked at the keeper. 

The hand which lay in mine told me that Nancy’s con- 
fidence was waning. I knew then how much I valued it. 

“ Not very well, is he ? ” I asked of the keeper. “ A' little 
out of sorts — this weather, you know.” 

^ My reputation was in his hands, but I dared make no 
sign. Nancy’s eyes were on my face. ^ 

The man looked at me and then at the eager little face 
below him. “Heavy cold, Sir,” he said stolidly. “ Always 
makes ’em a bit hard o’ hearing. Poor old Topsy ! Want 
to be left alone, do you ? ” 

“What a pity,” said Nancy. “Mother be sorry to 
hear that the only one you could speak to was so ill and 
deaf.” 

“ What were you giving him ? ” she asked as we walked 
away. 

“ Only a little New Y'ear present for his children,” I said. 

“How do you know he’s got any children ? ” Nancy 
demanded. “ He didn’t say so, did he? ” 

“No, but I’m quite certain he has,” I answered. 


Letter received by an officer in Egypt : — 

“ Sir I have the honour and the opportunity to write you a letter 
I am coming to ask you and to,pray you perhapse perchauce it 
is possible to found for me employment for translator. I am verry 
sorry and mntoh vex grieve bother pester haras teass consequently 
accordingly consequtively I made you aeknowledg may petion request 
and to bid you peradvanture well you ocepied me for "6 months with 
a contract. I beg you verry mutch to anwer respond reply if that 
letter I supose deeme concieve cogitate mediat when you will received 
my letter you will respond me at once imadiatty from your cervill 
and faitfulL’^ 

It is inferred _ that the would-be “ translator ” kept a 
dictionary at his elbow and took no chances. 




V / 

Visitor > “You fought with the GALLA]srT 51st Divisio^r, did you not?’* 

Visitor. “ Oh— NOT AT ADD,” 


Scotn “Ay— D*YE MIND MY FACE?” 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

{By Hr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

I WONDEB ii I am alone in a feeling of impatience and 
bewilderment over what I may call lialf-tairy stories. 
Magic I understand and love ; but this new diluted form of 
it leaves me cold. Take for example tlie book that has 
occasioned this complaint, The Curious Friends (Alden and 
Unwin), an unconventional and perhaps just a little 
silly tale about a secret association of children and grown- 
ups, pledged to mutual help and a variety of altruistic 
aims — a scheme, with all its faults, at least human and 
understandable. But Miss C. J. Delagreve has chosen to 
complicate it by (apparently) a dash of the supernatural, 
in<the person of a character called^^funi Keii^ about whom 
we are told that he lived in a tunnel on the Underground 
and employed himself in helping distressed' passengers. 
Well, what I in my brutal way want to know is whether 
this is a joke, or what. Because if I have to credit it, over 
goes the rest of the plot into frank make-believe. And 
fantasy of this kind consorts but ill with a scheme that 
embraces such realities as heart-failure and typhus. Not 
in any case that Miss Delagreve’s plot could bo called 
exactly convincing. “Preposterous ’’ would be the ap ter word 
for this society of the Blue-Bean Wearers, in which vague 
elderly persons wandered about with sadly self-conscious 
children and* talked like the dialogue in clever books. This 
at least was the impression conveyed to me. I may add 
that I was continually aware of a certainty that Miss 
Delagreve will do very much better when she selects a 
simpler and less affected subject. 


In Douglas Jerrold (Hodder and Stoughton) Mr. 
Walter Jerrold has executed a pious task. He has 
written the life of his grandfather, and has done it with 
great enthusiasm. The work is in two volumes, one 
thick and the other thin, and sometimes I cannot help 
feeling that one volume, the thin one, would have been 
enough. Douglas Jerrold’s reputation depends upon his 
work in Punch and his writing of plays, of which nearly 
seventy stand to his credit. To Punch he contributed from 
the second number and soon became a power by means 
of “Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures,” “The Story of a 
Feather ” and countless other articles which suited the 
taste of the public of that day. Of his work for Punch 
there is only the barest mention in this book, for that story 
has already been told at somo length by the same author. 
In the present book Mr. Walter Jerrold devotes a large 
amount of space to a review of Douglas Jerrold’s the- 
atrical pieces. Where now is a five-act comedy, entitled 
Bubbles of the Day, which at the time of its production 
was described as “ one of the wittiest and best constructed 
comedies in the English language ” ? I am afraid that 
this comedy, and even Black-eyed Szisa/z, Jerrold’s greatest I 
triumph, have passed away into the limbo of forgotten 
plays and can never return to us. Another drama had^ in 
it as one of the characters “ a certain cowardly English 
traveller named Luckless Tramp,” a name, I should have 
thought, quite sufficient in itself to swamp every passible 
chance of success; yet our forefathers seem- to have had 
no difiiculty in accommodating themselves to it. 

In an author’s note to Moon of Israel (Murray) Sir H, 
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Eider Haggard tells us that his book “ suggests that the should regard the book as one not to be missed by anyone 
real Pharaoh of the Exodus was not Meneptah or Merenp- who values a handling of character at once delicate and 


fcah, son of Eameses the Great, but the mysterious usurper, 
Amenmeses . , I am not a student of Egyptology, and 
in this little matter of Amenmeses am perfectly content to 


masterful. 

Keeling Letters and Recollections (Allen and Unwin) is 


trust myself to Sir Eider, and, provided that he tells a good a book that will perhaps rouse varied emotions in those 
tale, to follow him wherever he chooses to lead the way. who read it. Eegret there will be for so much youth and 
And this story, put into the* mouth of Ana, the scribe, is intellectual vigour sacrificed; admiration for courage and 
packed with mystery and magic and miracles and murder, for a patriotism that circumstances made by no means the 
For fear, however, that this may sound a little too exhaust- simple matter of conviction that it has been for most ; and 
ing for your taste, let me add that the main theme is the vehement opposition to many of the views (on the War 
love of the Croton Prince of Rgyiot for the Israelite, Lady especially) held by the subject of the memoir. By sympathy 
Merabi, Moon of Israel. Sir Eider's hand has lost none of and environment Keeling was, to begin with, a whole- 
its cunning, and, though his dialogue occasionally provokes hearted admirer of Germany.' Strangely, in one of his 


a smile when one feels thatr 
seriousness is demanded, he is 
here as successful as ever in 
creating or, at any rate, in 
reproducing atmosphere. I 
hope, when you read this tale 
of the Pharaohs, that you will 
not find that your memory of 
the Book of Exodus is as faded 
as I found mine to be. 

Mr. Gheistopher Gulley, 
whom you may remember for 
a bustling, rather cinematic 
I story called Naomi of the 
Mountains f has now followed 
this with another, consider- 
ably better. Lily of the Alley 
' (Cassell) is, in spite of a title 
of which I cannot too strongly 
disapprove, as successful ' a 
piece- of work of its own -kind, 
as anyone need wish for, show- 
ing the author to have made 
a notable advance in his art. 
Again the setting is Wild West, 
on the Mexican border, the 
^eme of the tale being the - 
^ drteages inflicted upon Ameri- 
can citizens by Villa, and 
what seem^ then the be- 
wild^ringddayof Washington 
over the vindication of the flag. 

“ Alley " of its unfortunate 
name is the slum in Kansas 
City where Dam, stranded on 
his way westward, met - the 
girl to whom the laws of 
fiction -ware inevitably to join _ 













CopJietim^s Queen {on It^er first visit to a nezo royal residence), 
" Oh, Coph ! AiN’a: it a dink I ” 

Kiny Goplietna. ‘‘My dear child, before remarking that 

IT IS .ALL YOURS AND NOT GOOD ENOUGH, I WOULD LDCB TO 
POINT OUT 'THAT YOUR LANGUAGE, THOUGH EXCUSABLE, IS NOT 
QUITE IN KEEPING WITH YOUR ELEVATED POSITION,” 


social, views, be carried this 
admiration even to the extent of 
advocating a Teutonic control 
that should include Holland. 
To such a mind the outbreak 
of war with Germany may well 
have seemed the last horror. 
But he admitted no choice. 
Within a few days he was a 
private soldier ; he was killed, 
as sergeant-major, while bomb- 
ing a trench on August 18, 
1916. The spirit in which he 
entered the War is shown in 
an extract from a letter: “ What 
we have got to do in the in- 
terest of Europe is to fight Ger- 
many without passion, with 
respect.” How grimly those 
last two words sound now ! 
Through everything Keeling 
held with a generous obstiiiacy 
to his original prejudices. Ger- 
many remained most tragically 
his second fatherland. Some- 
where he writes, “ I expect I 
shall be a stronger Pacifist 
after the war than any of the 
people who are Pacifists now, 
But I don’t feel one will have 
earned the right to be one 
unless one has gone in with 
the rest.'' The italics are 
mine. Before a vindication 
so unanswerable criticism has 
no further word to say. 

Extract from collected works 
of Viscount Haldane of 


bi». I fancy tbafi one of Mr. Oullex’s difficulties may Cloan, O.M;, K.T., Op. 3001, Minister of Eeeonstruction. 
na^ lam ip the fact that when the tale, following Dave, Report of the Machinery of Government Committee 
fe«a- finally shaken itseM from the dust of cities, the (Cd. 9230), par. 12 

^ for feminine society was conspicuously less urgent. -We have come to the conclusion, after suiTeying what came 
Mter *a rescued and, refreshed Lily is brought up- before us, that in the sphere of civil government the duty of in- 
eountry, she is kept, so to speak, as long as possible at vestigation and thought, as preliminary to action, might with great 
the ba^, only arrives on the actual scene of Dave's definitely recognised.’^ 

activities » time to fee bustled hurriedly out of the way of “ That 's the stuff to give ’em.” 

the final (end wonderfully thrilling) chapters. Theexplana- — 

tion is, I t»hink, t-ke cowboy, whom he knows so well, Every boy in the street knows that all component factors in 
is for Mr. GuLL®Y hero and heroine too. Danje round countries have proclaimed the union of lugo-Slavia under 

»bo« the .lots- i. . .Wy ol . type o( 

American youth which we are coming gratefully to estimate as well as over Zagreb, Sarajevo, Spljet, or Ljubljana.” 
at its true worth; but in*^ke development of the theme . - Letter to Manchester' Gnctrdian.'^ 

Dave sooQ becomes almost insignificant beside the greater Then why all this talk about the necessity of higher 
figure of the co’wboy, Monte Latarette. For him ^one I education? ^ 
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report that some Government Depart- “What can he clone to make village 
CHARIVARI A- ment has fixed a price for sheep. life more amusing?*’ asks The Daily 

Peace is only a matter of time, says ' ilf'/rro7\ W^e are sorry to find our eon- 

Mr. Hughes. The ex-Kaiser is said to “ It is not practicable,*’ says the Lon- temporary so ignorant of country life, 

be of the opinion that Mr. Hughes might don Electric Eailway Company, “ for Have they not yet heard of Eural 
have been more explicit as to who is passengers to enter Tube cars at one District Councils?, 
going to get that “ time.” door and leave by the other, because 

the end cars have only one door,’* The An Oxted butcher having found a 
Meanwhile the ex-Kaiser is growing idea of reserving these cars for persons wedding ring in one of the internal 
a beard. He evidently has no desire getting in or out, but not both, appears organs of a cow, it is supposed^ that 
to share the fate of “ Wilhelmshaven,” to have been overlooked. the animal must have been leading a 

"j;/" double life. 

After reading the numerous articles There is no truth in the report that 
on whether he should be charged with the lodging, fuel and light allowance “ In order to live long,” says Dr. 
murder or not, we have' come to the of Officers is to be raised from two Earee, “live simply.” Another good 
.conclusion that the answer now rests shillings and sevenpence to two sliil- pieceof advice would be: “Simply live.” 
j solely betw^een “Yes*' or “No.** lings and sevenpence halfpenny perj '‘S;..* 

day, the cost of living having increased ! A Streatham man who has been 


After reading the numerous articles i 


k. CzftfiyJHO 

l. T'PR«p*AeD I 

IK. 

a; 

' 'a\ — 





Mr. De yALEEA has-been appointed 1 since the Peninsular War. 
a delegate of the Irish Ee-’ ; : r .... ■ -i ~ 

public to ^lie Peace Con- ■'( ' || i!-.i[ ■ ' 

ference. The fact that he. r. -I. Ji „ . f ^4 1 — 

‘has not ordered the Peace ' j V i; ’ij^i j 
Conference to come to jijyru 

Brixton prison should SljH ^ c> ' o Tt, 

satisfy- doubters like The »ajliW »! I. ■ 4 "'111! 

Daily ^ ^ ^ that &ma 

in the ticket offices. i 


missing from his home since November, 
1 ~ 1 1 f 1913, has just written from 
Kentucky. This disposes 
, I ' Q i . '1 'l\ oi the theory that he 
'! ■! ■; l.l -might have been mislaid 

'j==:r=J.ij=^ in a Tube rush. 


1 jllOlL PAlNT»NC& a'Ml 
I' PllR.tFRESHN\ENT& I 
uj yl-KTHg BAStnEMTtt^|| 


It is reported that ani 
All-Tube team has applied 1. ^ 

for admission to the Eu^by Union, 


THE HCXUBE OE THE YEAR. 

PllOBABIifi EPPEOT AT THIS YEAR’S ACADEMY EXHIBITIOK OP THE EliEC- 

tion' of Sir Aston Webb, the famous architect, to the Presidency. 


J “Distrust of lawyers,” 

~ Mr. Justice Atken told the 
5 boys of Eriars School re« 

I? cently, “ is largely caused 
by ignorance of the law.” 
g Trust in them , on the other 
S band, is entirely due to 
m ignorance of the cost. 

^ Giving evidence at Marj?- 

%, lebone against a mysteri- 
' oLis foreigner charged with 
rli using a forged identity ' 
'1 book, the police said they 
% did not know the real 
name and address of the 
man. The Bench decided 
to obviate the difficulty in 
> the matter of the address. 


for admission to the Eu^by Union, “ What is reported to be the largest In a Liverpool bankruptcy case last 

sapphira in the world,” says a con- week the debtor stated that he had lost 
A large numb^‘ of forged five-pound temporary, “ disappeared when the six hundred pounds in one day rabbit- 
notes are stated to be in circulation in Bolshevists took Kieff.” We suspect coursing. The Eeceiver pointed out 
London. The proper way to dispose that the largest living Ananias bad a that he could have almost Ixaight a 
of one is to slip it between a couple of hand in the affair. new set of rabbits for that, 

genuine fivers when paying your taxi 

fare. is not surprising to learn, following • Pi-om a list of wedding presents 

*** . the Police Union meeting, that the Case of sauce ladies from Mr. W. 

The ancient office of Town Crier of burglars have decided to “ down jem- Provimica 

Driffield, which carries with it a retain- mies” unless the eight-hour night is No doubt he was gl ad to be n d of them. 

ing fee of one pound per annum, is conceded. urjri^Q ^Katioual Kitchen lias had to 

vacant, Several Army officers anxious close down. . . The great majority of the 

to better themselves have applied for The rumour that there was a vacant patrons were Anny Pap Corps.’* 
the job* - - house in the Midlands last week has Who presumably reqriired only liquid 

''J' ' now been officially denied. refreshment. ' 


vacant, Several Army officers anxious 
to better themselves have applied for 
the job* 


• A large number of ^ sloping des^, fr! “The German Gov«Mcranei^tlmpEctoii#d to 

made specially for Government » De- With reference to the Market isos- Russia against the ‘criniinal interferenee** of 
partm^ts, are offered for sale by the worth woman who, though perfectly olsheviks in the internal affairs of Oermany.** 
Board Works. The bulk of them, healthy, has remained in bed for three Dmif Mail 

it is understood, slope at 3.30 p.m. years, until removed last week by the Much correspondent will now doubl- 

police, it now appears that she told the less take place, as it seems evident ttot 
The mysterious dilsappearance of officers that she had no idea it was so the Bolshaidks have sent tb^r initial 
sheep from Barnstaple has led to the late. letter in reply- 


van. CLvr. 


F 
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GETTING OUT. 

“Ip you belong to any of the fol- 
lowing classes/’ said the Demobilisa- 
tion advertisement, “ do nothing.” So 
Lieut. William Smith did nothing. 

After doing nothing for some weeks 
he met a friend who said, “Hallo, 
aren’t you out yet ? ” 

“ Not yet,” said William, looking at 
his spurs. 

Well, you ought to do something.” 

So Lieut. W^iliiam Smith decided to 
do something. He was a pivotal-man 
and a slip-man and a one-man-business 
and a twenty-eight-days-in-hospital 
man and a W.O. letter ZXY/999 man. 
Accordingly he wrote to the War Office 
and told them so. 

It was, of course, a little confusing 
for the authorities. Just as they began 
to see their way to getting him out as 
a pivotal man, somebody would decide 
that it was quicker to demobilise him 
as a one-man-business ; and when this 
was nearly done, then somebody else 
would point out that it was really 
much neater to reinstate him as a 
slip-man. Whereupon a sub-section, 
just getting to work at W.O, letter 
ZXY/999, would beg to bo allowed 
a little practice on William while he 
was still available, - to the great dis- 
gust of the medical authorities, who had 
been hoping to study the symptoms 
of self-demobilisation in Lieut. Smith 
as evidenced after twenty-eight days’ 
in hospital. 

Naturally, then, when another friend 
met William a month later and said, 
“Hallo, aren’t you out yet? ’’.William 
could only look at his spurs again ‘and 
say, “ Not yet.” 

“Better go to the War Office and 
have a talk with somebody,” said his 
friend. “ Much the quickest.” 

So William went to the War Office. 
First he had a talk with a policeman, 
and then he had a talk with a porter, 
and then he had a talk with an attend- 
ant, and ’ then he had a talk with a 
'messenger girl, and so finally he came 
to the end of a long queue of officers 
who were waiting to have a talk with 

“Not so many here to-day as yes- 
terday,” said a friendly Captain in the 
Suffolks who was next to him. 

“ Oh 1 ” said William. “ And we ’ve 
got an army on the Ehine too,” he 
murmured to himself, realising for the 
first time the extent of England’s effort. 

At the end of an hour he calculated 
that he was within two or three hundred 
of the door. He had only lately come 
out of hospital and was beginning to 
feel rather weak. 

“ I shall have to give it up/’ he said. 

The Captain tried to encourage him 


with tales of gallantry. There was a 
Lieutenant in the Manchesters who 
had worked his way up on three occa- 
sions to within fifty of the door, at 
which point he had collapsed each 
time from exhaustion ; whereupon two 
kindly policemen had carried him to 
the end of the queue again for air . * . 
He was still sticking to it. 

“ I suppose there ’s no chance of 
being carried to the/ron^ of the queue ? ” 
said William hopefully. 

“ No,” said the Captain firmly ; “we 
should see to that.” 

“ Then I shall have ‘to go,” said 
William. “ See you to-morrow.” And 
as he left his place the queue behind 
him surged forward an inch and took 
new courage. 

A week later William suddenly re- 
membered Jones. Jones had been in 
the War Office a long time. It was 
said of him that you could take him to 
any room in the building and he could 
find his'way out into Whitehall in less 
than twenty minutes. But then he 
was no mere “temporary civil-servant,” 
He had been the author nf that famous 
W.O. letter referring to Chevrons for 
Cold Sheers which was responsible for 
the capture of Badajoz ; he had issued 
the celebrated Army Council Instruc- 
tion, “Commanding Officers- -are re- 
quested to replace -the pivots,” which 
had demobilised Marlborough’s army 
so speedily; and, as is well known, 
Henry V. had often said that without 
Jones — well, anyhow, he had been in 
the War Office a long time. And 
William knew him slightly. 

So William sent up his card. 

“ I want to talk to somebody,” he 
explained to Jones. “I can’t manage 
more than a couple of hours a day in 
the queue just now, because I ’m not 
very fit. If I could sit down some- 
where and tell somebody all about my- 
self, that’s what 1 want. Any room 
in the building where there are no 
queues outside and two chairs inside. 
I ’d be very much obliged to you.” 

“I’ll give you a note to Briggs,” 
•said Jones promptly. . “ He ’s the fellow 
to get you out,” 

. “ Thanks awfully,'^ said the over- 
joyed William, 

A messenger girl took him. and the 
note to Captain Briggs. Briggs listened 
to the story of William’s qualifications 
— or rather disqualifications — and con- 
sidered for a moment. 

“ -Yes, we ought to get you out very 
quickly,” he said. 

“Good,” said William. “Thanks 
awfully” 

* ‘ W alters will tell you just what to do. 
He ’s a pal of mine. 1 ’ll give you a 
note to him/’ 

So in another -minute the overjoyed 


William was following a messenger girl 
to the room of Lieutenant Walters. 

■ Walters was very cheerful. The 
thing to do, he said, was to go to 
Sanders. Sanders would get him out 
in half-an-hour. He ’d give William a 
note, and then Sanders would do his 
best. The overjoyed William followed 
the messenger girl to Sanders. 

“ That ’s all right,” said Sanders a few 
minutes later. “We can get you out at 
once on this. Do you know Briggs ? ” 
“Briggs,” said William, with a sud- 
den sinking feeling. 

“I’ll give you a note to him. He 
knows all about it. He ’ll get you out 
at once.” 

“ Thank you,” said William faintly. 

■ He put the note in his pocket and 
strode briskly out in search of the dear 
old queue. 

“ It will be quicker after all,” he told 
himself, as he took his place at the 
end of the. queue next to a Lieutenant 
in the Manchesters. (“Don’t , crowd 
him,” said a policeman to William; 
“ he wants air.” ) 

it sjc - Jls 

And you think perhaps that the story 
ends here, with William in the queue 
again? Oh, no. 'William is *a man 
of resource. The very next day. he met 
another friend, who said, “ Hailo, aren’t 
you out yet ? ” ^ 

“Not yet,” said William. ' 

“My boy got out a month ago.” 
y H-h-h-how ? ” said William. 

“ Ah well, you see, he ’s going up to 
Cambridge.. Complete his . education 
and all the rest of it. They let ’em out 
at once on that.” - . 

“ Ah I ” said William thoughtfully. 
William is thirty-eight, but he has 
taken the great decision. He is going 
up to Cambridge next term. ‘ He thinks 
it will be quicker. He no longer stands 
in the queue for two hours every day ; 
he, spends the time instead studying 
for his Little Go. ‘ ^ A. A. M^ 

' ' TEBES AND FAIEIES. 

The larch-tree -gives them needles 
To stitch their gossamer things ; 
Carefully, cunningly toils the oak 
To shape the cups of the fairy folk; 
The sycamore gives them wings. 

The lordly fir-tree rocks them 
High on his swinging sails ; 

The hawthorn fashions their tiny spears, 
The_ whispering alder charms their ears 
With soft mysterious tales. 

The chestnut decks their ball-room 
With candles red and white. 

While all the trees stand round about 
With kind protecting arms held out 
To guard them through the night. 

E. F. 
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THE MINISTERIAL TREADMILL. 

{Being a free 7'esume of Lord CuBJZoifs 
speech at the Eccentric Club on Wed- 
nesday the 227id.) 

Lord Curzon rises with the lark — 
That is (at present) when it ’s dark — 
Breakfasts in haste on tea and toast, 
Then grapples with the early post, 

And reads the newspapers, which shed 
Denunciation on his head. 

Having digested their vagaries 
He calls his faithful secretaries 
And keeps them writing, sheet on sheet, 
Until he ’s due in Downing Street. 

The Cabinet is seldom 'through 
Until the clock is striking two, 

When Ministers, dispersing, munch 
Their frugal sandwiches for lunch. 
Then back into affairs of State 
Again they plunge from three till eight, 
Presiding, guiding, interviewing, 

Tea conscientiously eschewing, 

Until exhausted nature cries 
At half-past eight for more supplies. 
Another hasty meal is snatched 
And, when the viands are despatched. 
Once more our admirable Crichton, 
Though feeling like a weary Titan, 
Eesumes the toil of brain and pen 
Till two is sounded by Big Ben. 

s): s{« 

The life of those whom duty spurs on 
To lead laborious days, like Curzon, 

Is not the life of Billy Merson 
Or any gay inferior person. 


BUS IN UBBE. 

The Selborne Society, which used to 
be a purely rural expeditionary force, 
has lately taken to exploring London, 
and personally-conducted tours have 
been arranged to University College in 
darkest Gower Street, where Sir Philip 
Magnus and Sir Gregory Foster will 
act as guides, and to the Royal Courts of 
Justice, where Sir Edward Marshall 
Hall, K.C., ** will describe the methods 
of conducting civil actions.” What 
Gilbert White would say to all this 
brick-and-mortar sophistication we do 
not dare to guess. Ail that we venture 
to do is to suggest one or two more 
urbane adventures. 

Why, for example, should not a visit 
be paid to the House of Lords, under 
the direction of the new Lord Ohan- 
CELLCR? Five minutes spent on the 
Woolsack in such company not only 
would be a treasured memory, but a 
liberal^ (or, at any rate, a coalition) 
education. After such an experience 
all the Selbornians should come away 
better fitted to climb the ascents which 
life offers. 

Again, if Sir Horace Marshall, the 
Lord Mayor, invited the Society to the 
Mansion House they might be enor- 


mously benefited. Of turtle doves they 
naturally know all ; Gilbert White 
would have seen to that; but what do 
they know of turtle soup? Well, the 
Lord Mayor would instruct them. He 
would show them the pools under the 
Mansion House where these creatures 
luxuriate while awaiting their doom ; 
he would indicate the areas beneath the 
shell from some of which is extracted 
the calipash and from some the cali- 
pee; he might even induce the Most 
Worshipful Keeper of the Turtles, 
O.B.E., to discourse on the subject. 

Then there is New Scotland Yard. 
It wmuld be a scandal for the members 
of the Selborne Society not to visit 
that home of amity and see all the 
New Scots at work in tracking down 
the breakers of the Jaws that ‘are made 
in the picturesque building witli the 
clock tower so close by. And not 
very distant is the War Office, where 
mobilisation-while-you-wait may be 
studied at first hand, we don't think. 
Indeed, London offers such oppor- 
tunities that we shall be surprised if 
the Selborne Society ever looks at a 
mole or a starling again. 


THE ROAD TO THE RHINE. 

Business Leave. 

Op course we hiow demobilisation 
is proceeding apace. We know that 
pivotal men are simply pirouetting to 
England in countless droves. We know 
it because we see it in the papers (when 
,they come), and it is a great source of 
comfort to us. But since it is six days’ 
train journey and four days’ lorry- 
I hopping from where we sit guarding 
the wrong side of the river to the 
necessary seaport, perhaps they have 
forgotten us, or they are keeping all the 
pivots in this area for one final orgy of 
demobilisation at some future date, 
which for the niioment 1 am not at 
liberty to disclose. 

^ At present my poor friend Cook is 
sitting in the Company Mess with his 
thoughts all of the Inside of Army 
piJsons, instead of the glowing* pictures 
he used to have of himself exchanging 
bis battle-bowler for the headgear of 
civilisation. He says I ’m responsible 
for his state of mind, because I first 
put the idea into his head. Well, I 
did ; but I don’t see how yoi^can blame 
the fellow who filled the shell if some 
silly ass hits it on the nose-cap with a 
hammei'. 

It started like this. After the De- 
mobilisation General Post had sounded 
Cook spent his time writing to every- 
body who did not know him well 
enough to down his chances, filled up 
all the forms in triplicate and packed 
his valise ready to start off any time of 


the day or night for England, home and 
wholesale hardware, which is his par- 
ticular pivot. I may say here that 
nominally this business is run by him 
and his brother, and the fact that they 
are now both in the Army is probably 
the chief reason why the manager in 
charge is able to make the business 
pay. However, you know what people 
are ; if they draw receipts from a busi- 
ness nothing will persuade them but 
that they must be there, ** on the spot 
you know,” to “ look after it.” So, 
seeing his face grow longer and longer as 
the days went by without the Quarter- 
Master coming round and banding him 
liis ration trilby hat, civvy suit and 
the swagger cane he hopes for, I said, 
“ Why don’t you put in for two months’ 
business leave ? ” 

The air was at once rent with a fear- 
ful rush of leaves of his A.B. 153, and 
he ceased to take any interest in his 
platoon from that moment. In vain I 
urged upon him the consummate folly 
of neglecting to inquire more closely into 
the case of a reprobate in No. 11 Platoon 
who had so far forgotten all sense of 
discipline as to set out his kit with 
haversack on the left instead of the 
right (Or vice-versd,I forget which, but 
the Sergeant-Major spotted it). He 
even went the length of saying he 
didn’t care a cuss ; and when I asked 
him sarcastically if he had forgotten 
the Platoon Commander’s pamphlet- 
bible, Am I offensive enough ? ” he 
said he thought he was, and I agreed 
with him. 

^ When ' the whole mess-room was 
simply a-flutter with torn-out leaves 
from his A.B. 153, representing his 
abortive attempts to put down his ap- 
plication succinctly and plausibly, we 
all began to take an interest in his case. 
We crowded round and offered him 
most valuable hints. Together we got 
through two very pleasant evenings 
and three or four A.B.’s 153, and still 
the application remained in a tentative 
state. We got on all right to start 
with, but it was after the “ I have the 
honour to submit for the approval and 
recommendation of the Commanding 
Officer this my application for two 
months’ business leave ” that we got 
stuck. 

Of course I knew it was no use, any- 
way, I have seen these things go 
forward before. They have no chance. 

It was then that a stroke of genius 
(unfortunate, as it turned out, but a 
stroke of genius nevertheless) occurred 
to me. “ Why not say that your 
manager is a complete fool and in his 
hands the business is going to rack and 
ruin-? ” I said. He bit at it like a tiger, 
and only the law of libel prevented him 
putting it into execution there and then ; 




Shortsighted Traveller, “Is thebb souib dbiay o:^ the line, my good man?*' 

Baval Officer. “Who the do you think I am, Sib?’* 

Traveller. “Er— N-NOT THE ViCAR, ANYWAY.” 


but] all the same we had a jolly fine 
argument (six of us) about it for some 
three hours, and nobody got put out of 
the room for introducing acrimony into 
the discussion. 

Finally, he said that he was sure his 
brother wouldn’t mind his saying it 
about him, and the application went in 
as follows : — 

To Adjuta7it, First Crachshire Begt. 

Sir, — have the honour to submit j 
for the approval and recommendation I 
of the Commanding Ofii6er this my| 
i application for two months’ business 
; leave in the following special circum- 
stances : — 

; The necessity of iny presence in the 
business (wholesale hardware) has be- 
come inore and more urgent of late. 
It is imperative thajb I should get home 
at once owing to the total incapability 
of my partner to carry out simple direc- 
tions which are dictated by letters, and 
it is no exaggeration' to say that the 
business, which has been built up 
almost entirely by my efforts, must 
inevitably collapse unless it receives 
my personal attention at once. 

My address ^ would be, etc,, etc,, 
London. I j|m, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, etc., etc. 


The Adjutant 1( o :ed serious when 
he read it. So did Cook, for he thought 
the Adjutant had noted the London 
address and had remembered the busi- 
ness was in Bristol. But it was all right. 
It wasn’t that at all really. Pencil 
and squared paper are poor means of 
conveying information at any time, and 
when the Adjutant had been assured 
that the business was really “ whole- 
sale hardware,” and not “wholesale 
hardbake,” as he had first read it, every- 
thing went swimmingly. The 0.0. 
signed it and off it went on its moment- 
ous journey. Cook began to take a 
renew'ed interest in his platoon, and, 
having discovered the recalcitrant one 
of No. 11 actually coming on parade 
with only the front of the tip ofdiis 
bayonet-scabbard polished, he took a 
fiendish delight in seeing the criminal 
writhing under the brutal and savage 
sentencfe of three days' C.B. 

A week later he got a great surprise. 
His brother-partner turned up with a 
draft of men and found himself posted 
to the battalion. The brothers met, as 
only brothers can, with the words, 
“ What the deuce are you doing here ? " 
Highly elated, Cook told him about 
the application for business leave and 
gloated over his chances of being home 


first, and on full pay too. His brother 
was intensely amused, and they both 
laughed heartily when he told us that^^ 
he himself, w^hiie waiting at the recep- 
tion-camp with the draft, had put in 
much the same kind of application, 
saying the same kind of things about 
Cook. 

I But when they realised that both 
I applications would be forwarded to 
I the same Divisional Headquarters for 
consideration the joke lost some of 
its savour. And when the Adjutant 
called them up and handed the two 
returned applications 'pinned together 
both brothers needed all their qualities 
of toughness and rigidity which, as I 
; understand, are acquired in the whole- 
, sale hardware business. L. 

I — ' = 

Homes Furnished Complete.’’ 

I “Oak bedstead, 3 ft. 6 in., with wife and 
Wool Mattress, new condition, £5 10s. Od lot.’* 
Frovincial Taper. 

“One Parsel Furnishing goods curtains^ 
cushion covers, etc., Rs. 26; one bundle 

babies, Rs. 5, — Apply Mrs. - 

Geylon Indepmdmit, 

“ Temporary Cook wants Hampshire,” 

. ^ Morning Post. 

Really quite moderate. Some cooks 
nowadays seem to want the whole earth. 





Im 




POST-WAR PROBLEMS. 

Adjutant {w}w has baeti inierruj^ted In hU real work by a sum jnons from Colonel), “Yes, Sib?’’ 

Tem ^( m>ry Cornel , “I sa.y—eb— Smith— it’s so hhcebtaih how loho we shale be out heee— demobilisation, you know 
Ea— FACT you think it wobth my while getting another pair op breeches ? ” 


THE 7ISIT0E. 

When yesterday I went to see my friends — 

. (WatoMng tbeir patient faces in a row, 

I want to give each boy a D.S.O.) — 

When yesterday ! went to see my friends; 

With cigarettes and foolish odds and ends 
(Knowing they understand how well I know 
That nothing I may do can make amends, 

But that I must hot grieve or teh them so), 

‘ A paie'faced Inni^diling, tall and slim, 

who^d fought two years and now was just 
eighteen, 

^ Smiled up and showed, with eyes a little dim. 

How s^omebne left him, where his leg had been, 

^ the humped bandage that replaced the limb, 

A green gkss pig to comfort him. 

V 

' are- the men who *ve learned to laugh at pain, 

And if their lips have quivered when they spoke 
They've §aid Brave things or tried to make a 
lake; • 

Said it's not worse than trenches ih the rain, 

Or pools of water on a ehalky jdain, 

' Or bitter cold from which you stiffly woke, 

' deep wet mud that left you hardly sane, 

* ' lie tense w^it for “ Fritz's master stroke." 


You seldom hear them talk of their ‘‘bad luck,"- 
And suffering has not spoiled their ready wit, 

And oh ! you 'd hardly doubt their fighting pluck, 
"Wben each new operation shows their grit ; 

Who never brag of blows for England struck, 

But only yearn to “ get about a bit." 

“ The Allies had threatened to destroy the Dardanelles if the Medina 
garrison“"did not surrender.” — Birmingham Mail, 

So, being reduced to its last Straits, the garrison surrendered. 

“Matrimony — Young Lady (21), good prospects, wishes to corre- 
spond with young man, similar age, with a view to above ; no rebels 
need apply.” — Irish Pa^er. 

But we guess there will be one Home Euler in the family. 

“ Keplying to a query concerning the rumour that Messrs. Guinness 
were in treaty, for the purchase of the National hell Factory, Parkgate 
Street, a representative of that firm said this afternoon ; ‘ We have 
no statement to make at all.’ ” — Irish Pa^er, 

We gather that tbe^ printer is a Prohibitionist. 

“ At Doncaster on Saturday, Messrs. sold for d67,100 iibe fully 

licensed house at Armthorpe known as the Plough Inn to the Mark- 
ham Main Colliery Company, the proprietors of the colliery being sunk 
in the parish,” — Yorkshire Post, 

Not spurlo& mrsenkti we trust. Perhaps, it is hoped that 
the Plough will unearth them. 
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Tramp . Can rou spare a pore old gentlesjian the price of ^ cup of KORt'EE, 
Sir?” 


{in high spirits ), “Bight-o. Aee the coffee you want AND thb price of a 

SHAVE AND A HAIR-CUT AS WELL.” 

Tramp . “Will ybr? Then who’s a-goin’ to keep while hy ’air an*, beard 

GROWS AGAIN?” , 


TEACHING TOMMY. 

Hebe is a simple method of aiding the 
admirable efforts of educational Staff- 
Officers in the army. 

Let all Eegimental Orders be inter- 
spersed with items of information likely 
to be of use in civilian life. Thus : — 

53. . . . will be rendered to this 
office, in triplicate, by noon to-morrow. 

53a. Etiquette, Points of. It is not 
considered correct to address an Arch- 
bishop as “ Archie unless one is on 
terms of considerable intimacy with 
him. In writing to a Duchess never 
commit the vulgar error of putting a 
stamp on the envelope ; the sixth foot- 
man in a ducal household is always 
provided with a, fund in respect of 
unpaid postage on incoming correspon- 
dence. 

54. ... is placed out of bounds to 
all troops on account of an outbreak 
of mumps. 

54a. I>ata,jCreographicaL — Of all fish 
those of the Bay of Biscay are perhaps 
the best nourished. An isthmus is a 
piece of land which saves another piece 
of laud from being an island. The prin- 
cipal exports of Germany are prisoners | 
of war. i 

55. ... to be read on three con- i 
secutive parades. 

55a, Theory, Untenable, Literary. — I 
The theory that Bacon Tvas a pork-i 
butcher and derived inspiration for ! 
Hamlet by gazing at the viands in his 
shop has now been disproved. ' 

56. . . . and a sum of twopence per 
haircut will he chargeable against public 
funds. 

56a. Courts, Foreign, — The Sultan of 
Socotra is entitled to a salute of four- 
teen popguns and one catapult. Before 
approaching the throne of the' Duke of 
the Djibouti ono is required to take 
lessons from the Court Contortionist. 

57. . , * and Company Commanders 
are reminded of their responsibility in 
this matter. 

57a. World, the AubnaL — It is inter- 
esting to know that the inventor of 
the Tank first planned that engine of 
warfare while watching the peregrina- 
tions of the armadillo at a traveling 
menagerie. The efficacy of our blockade 
was such that large consignments of 
armadillo-fodder were prevented from 
reaching Germany, the consec|ueiit 
demise of all German-kept armadilloes 
thus robbing our enemy of the oppor- 
tunity of devising a similar instrument. 

58. • . . ■will parade in full marching 
order at Eeveille. 

58a* Facts, Historical . — There once 
was a ting who never smiled again, 
but history rnigbt have recorded a 
different verdict had His Majesty wit- 
iiessed the spectacle of the ^cond-in- 


Command, on a frisky horse, trying to 
drill the. Battalion. 

59. . . . will therefore immediately 
submit rolls of all skilled organ-blowers 
of Category B ii. 

59a. Information, General . — If all 
the Treasury Notes circulated in the 
United Kingdom since 1914 were placed 
end to end they might reach from 
Bristol to Yokohama and back, but 
they would not constitute a sufficient 
inducement to a London taxi-driver, 

60. . . . and this practice must cease 
forthwith. 


60a. Query, Our What is 

Popocatapetr? Is it an indoor game, 
a cannibal tribe, a curative herb, or 
neither ? Solutions are invited. 

There are two very advantageous 
points about this scheme ; (1) The in-, 
genious system of numbering would 
avoid interference with army routeie, 
which must go on ; and (2} mi^ht 
be encouraged to read Ke^mental 
Orders. , . , 

This sugg^tion made without 
hope of fee or author does 

not eym ael: fer extra duty pay. 
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A FINE EAR FOR THE HASPIRATE. 

I WISH as 'ow I wara’fc married/’ 
Mr. Punt; crooned out the impious 
aspiration as he sorted a judicious 
modicum of hemp into the canary seed. 
He spoke in semi-soliloquy, yet quite 
loud enough to reach the vigilant ear 
of Mrs. Punt, who was dusting the 
cages at the other end of the live-stock 
store. She said nothing in reply, but 
her eye fixed itself upon him with a 
glint eloquent of what she might say 
later. 

“ Why is that, Mr. Punt ? ” I asked 
encouragingly. 

“ Why, it ’s on’y to-day, Sir, as I met 
a lidy, a widder lidy, friend o’ Uncle 
George’s down Putney way, as ’as one 
leg, a nice little bit o’ ’ouse property 
and two great hank’s eggs.” 

It did seem a rare combination of 
marriageable qualities. I asked the 
value of a great auk’s egg, and was 
surprised to learn that a specimen had 
recently been sold at auction for some- 
thing like three hundred pounds. I 
inquired whether all the great auks’ 
eggs that came on the market were 
genuine, or whether “faked” speci- 
mens were to be met with. I had 
heard, I thought, of “faked” eagles’ 
eggs. 

“Different kind o’ bird altogether, 
Sir, and different kind o’ egg. Can’t 
^very well be imitated. You didn’t 
think as I said great *awk, Sir?” he 
asked very anxiously. 

“No, no; I understand,” I hasteued 
to assure him. 

* “The ’awk, Sir, is a bird o’ the 
beagle kind; the hauk’s a different 
kind altogetlier — web-footed, aquatic — 
wae^ I should rather say, seeing as 
’ow ’e ’s un’appily extinct. Hauk and 
’awk, Sir— you take the difference? ” 

1 said riiat I thought tlie distinction 
was perceptible to a fine ear for the 
aspirate. 

The phrase took the little man’s fancy 
wonderfully. “ That ’s it, Sir,” he ex"- 
claimed, beaming up delightedly iit me, 
“You’ve ’it it! Done it in one, you 
’ave. * Fine ear for tho haspirate ’ — 
Ihafe’s what my darter Maria ’avo and 
what I, for one, ’ave not. I’jii not 
aboye confessing of it; ’tain’t given to all 
of us to *ave everything, as the ant said 
to.tfee hjelephaut when ’c was boasting 
about %, trunk. Some there is as ain’t 
got no for music— same as Joe 

Mangles, the grocer down the street, as 
’as caught a heavy cold in^’is ’ead wuth 
laWng 1 b ’at off every time as ’e ’ears 
/Tl’s a long long way to Tipperary.’ 
Why, IVe knowed men,” said Mr. 

in the manner of one who works 
IlmWf up to*an almost incredible cli- 
max — “I’vo knowed men as couldn’t 

tell the difference between a linnet’s 
note and a goldfinch.”^ 

“Astonishing,” I said. 

One of the canaries suddenly broke 
into a rich trill of song, as if Jo add his 
personal expression of surprise. 

“Now there!” Mr. Punt exclaimed, 
shaking a podgy forefinger at him. 

“ There ’s the bird as give all the trouble 
and cause words ’tween me and Maria, 
'e'did. ’Art25 Mountain roller, that 
bird is. Beeutiful ’is note, ain’t it, 
Sir?” 

There really was a deep full tone, 
distantly suggestive of a nightingale’s, 
that favourably distinguished the bird’s 
song from the canary’s usual acute 
treble. 

“ * I ’m doubting, Maria,* I say to 
’er,” Mr. Punt resumed. “ No longer 
ago than this very morning I say it — 
‘I’m doubting whether I did ought to 
call that ’ere bird a ’Artz Mountain 
roller,’ I say to ’er — me meaning, o’ 
course, as the ’Artz Mountains being, 
as some thinks, in Germany, that pus- 
sons wouldn’t so much as go to look at 
a canary as called ’isself a ’Artz Moun- 
tain bird, as it might be a German bird, 
for all as ’e ’d never a-bin no nearer Ger- 
many than the Eoyal Eoad, Chelsea, 
not never since ’e chip ’is little shell, 
’e ’aven’t. 

' “ So I ask ’er the question, doubting 
like, and she up and say, all saucy as a 
jay-bird, ‘Why, certainly you didn’t 
ought to call ’im so,’ she say. 

“‘Question is, Maria,’ I says, ‘in 
that case what did I ought to call 'im? ’ 

“ ‘ And I can tell yer that too, Dad,’ 
she say — ^Maria did. ‘ You didn’t ought 
to call ’im ’Artz Mountain roller, but 
ha-Hartz Mountain roller. That ’s the 
way to call ’im,’ she says — impident 
little ’ussy ! But there — what ’s in a 
name, as the white blackbird said when 
’e sat on a wooden milestone eating a 
red blackberry ? Still, ’e weren’t runnin g 
a live-stock emporium, I expect, when 
’e ask such a question as that ’ere. 
There’s a good deal in ’ow you call a 
bird, or a dawg or a guinea-pig neither, 
if you want to ^lass ’im on to a cus- 
tomer ill a honest way o’ trade.” 

I assured Mr. Punt I had not a doubt 
of it. 

“But I sliall be a-practisin’ my 
liaitches, Sir,” he promised me, as I 
ivent out with the canary seed which I 
had called to purchase — “ practise ’em 
’ard, 1 shall. It ’s what I ain’t a-got at 
the present moment — ‘ a fine ear for the 
haspirate.’ Beeutiful expression that, 
Sir, if you ’ll excuse me sayin’ so. But 
I don’t see no reason as a man mightn’t 
’ope to acquire it, ’im practising con- 
stant and careful — same as a pusson 
can learn a bullfindh to pipe ‘ 'Ome, 
sweet ’Ome.’ That haiteh is a funny 

letter, but it ’s a letter as I shall prac- 
tise. Still, haitches or no haitches,” 
he concluded, with a profound sigh, “ I 
wish as I knowed ’ow I could set 
about coming it over that ’ere one- 
legged widder lidy at Putney what 
’ave the two great "hauk’s eggs.” 

Out of the dusty twilight in the far 
eiid of ’ the shop. Mrs. Punt’s eye 
gleamed balefully. 

BLIGHTY IMPEESSIONS. 

’ ' The Baebeh. 

I WENT into a tobacco-shop, tendered 
a pound note^ and asked for a packet 
of cigarettes and a box of matches. 
With much regret and a smiling face, 
she informed me she had the goods but 
no change. 

What a dilemma ! A shop with 
cigarettes and matches, but I couldn’t 
spare a pound note for them. 

An inspiration !— I would go, into the 
hairdressing -establishment behind the 
shop, have a shave — which I really 
didn’t need — obtain change and make 
my purchase. Besides, with* so * many 
barbers closed owing to the strike, it 
was an opportunity. . 

This is what happened. 

“Good morning, Sir. Your turn 
next but six.” 

A long, long interval. 

“ Shave, Sir ? Lovely weather we ’re 
having, Eazor all right, Sir? ” 

I said as little as possible ; it is the 
only safe thing. 

“ Face massage. Sir ? ” 

“No, thanks,” I mumbled. 

“W’onderful thing for the face, Sir; 
make a new man of you. Invigorates 
the circulation, improves the com- 
plexion ” 

“ Oh, all right,” I gasped. 

And then for about twenty minutes 
snatches of conversation floated to me 
through bundles of wet towels. My 
head was having a Turkish bath. My 
face was covered with ointments and 
creams. Currents of electricity played 
about my brow. 

“Just trim your hair, Sir ? ” 

I swear I said “No,” but before I 
knew what was happening the scissors 
were running merrily over my head. 

“ Singeing, Sir? ” 

“ Er — no. I ” 

“ Finest thing in the wwld, Sir, It ’s 
a treat to see hair like this. Just a bit 
‘ endy,’ but singeing will soon put that 
right.” 

Even had I been blind I should have 
discovered that I was undergoing the 
process. 

“ What would you like for the sham« 
poo, Sir? Eau de Quinine — Yiolet ” 

“I don’t think — — ” 

My feeble protest was cut short. 





always recommend Violet,” he 
^aid^ sprinlding my head profusely. 

More rubbing, more towels, more 
electricity and finally a brush and 
comb. 

I ’ve a hair-lotion here, Sir ’’ 

“ No, thank you.” 

I meant it. 

He helped me on with my coat, 
brushed olf a deal of imaginary dust, 
said something about skin softeners 
and bath requisites, but I 'd had enough 
for one morning, and I was yearning to 
get those cigarettes and have a smoke. 

I tendered my pound note. 

He took it, and with his best smile 
said — 

“ Another sixpence, Sir, please.” 

BLIMP 1 

Theke are many things Dora kept 
datk 

That she ’s now letting into the light, 
And to-day an astounding aerial barque 

Has suddenly sailed into sight ; 

But its past makes no sympathies 
burn, ^ 

And its future leaves interest limp, 

, Compared with the ra.pture I feel when 
I learn 

That its name is the Blimp. 


Who gave It its title, and why ? 

Was it old Edward Lear from the 
grave ? 

Since Jumblies in Blimps would be 
certain to fly 

When for air they abandon the wave. 
Was it dear Lewis Carroll perhaps j 
Sent his phantom to christen thej 
barque, | 

Since a Blimp is the obvious vessel for ; 
chaps 1 

WTien hunting a snark ? 

And to-day, in the first-fruits of joy, 

I scarcely believe it is true 
That Blimp is a word we shall one day 
employ 

xVs lightly as now Bakeiioo ; 

And my reason refuses to jump 
To the fact that a man, not an imp, 
Can flash through the ether and land 
with a bump 
From a trip in a Blimp. 

It needs no very profound knowledge of the 
politics of South-Western Europe to surmise 
that neither Eumaaia nor Greece would lend 
military assistance of this kind without being 
promised somothing in return,” 

Munclmter QuarUmn. 

But a rather more profound knowledge | 
of the geography might be useful. , | 


THE OLD INVINGIHLE. 

It is late in the day to draw attention 
to Mr. Punch as a prophet. Everyone 
knows that his eyes have always dis- 
cerned the farthest horuon. None the 
less it is pleasant now and again ^ to 
succumb to the temptation of saying 
•* I told you so,” and especially when 
it is the finger of a friendly reader that 
points the way to the Sage's triumph. 
Were we in the habit of quoting from 
past numbers, as many of our con- 
temporaries do, we should print the 
following paragraph from the issue* of 
September 2nd, 1&71 : — 

'‘A mAh DAKOEB, 

' According io Lo He about forty Prutssian 
officers in mufti leave Dieiype every nrowing for 
England, ^eir object being to ’visit the military 
establishments of Oveat Britain.’ 

Here at last is an acfcuja.1 iuvasiou ! Prussiau 
officers lauding on our defenceless shores, on 
the transparently flimsy pretext of niatoig i 
themselves acqmiinted with our military esta- I 
blishmouts, at the rate (excluding Sundays^ i 
of 240 a week, or in this piosout September, of 
1,080 a month, or, ama/.ing and terrifying 
total, of 12,520 a year I VVe oommond this 
startling announcement to the of 

the Cabins (Parliament, is not 

; sitting), the the War 

OiHcc; ^ Commanders ot all Cor]^, 

I the Author of 'The Battle of Hoiking,’ Ser- 
1 gemitMmmTj, mM OheA$ the Mamie, 




DATS BEFORE THE AHHISHOE THE AIB WAS THAT 


THE SAUSAGE ROLL. 

The Yeby Latest Dance. 

[To any Englisli composer who has not yet contributed to the wave 
of music and dpce which is now sweeping the country the writer 
oners the following as the basis of ,an entirely new and original dance 
strictly national in character and full of that quaint old rustic, not to 
say aboriginal, grace which distinguishes modern dance-music.] 

Oh, say, won’t you stay down -aw ay at the Sausage Farm ? 
It *s a scream, it wouldn’t seem you could dream such perfect 
ch-e-arm ; 

Xou can bet that Jskzz *11 be beat to a frazzle, 

And the old Fox Trot *11 be a pale green mottle, 

When they gauge what *s the rage of the age at the Sausage 
, Farm. - ^ 

(Ceash! Bang! Tinkle!) 

Com along, you’ll be wmig if you miss that Sausage Boll. 
Evm pig does the jig, for he ’s in this heart and so-ul : 

^ the old sow shout, “ What aboid my litter ? ” - 

dti^B thos6 tecLTs when she hears, ^oor ci^ittur. 
That theifre all at the Ball in the Soss-Soss-Sausage Boll. 
(TziNa ! Boom 1 The lights go out.) 

Oh, haste, life’s a waste till yoa're based at the Sausage 

the dog and the hog and the frog go arm-in-arm * 
And the farm-yard bosses can all do Bosses ; 

The old man *s craz^L and his poor Aunt Maisie, 

Uver this bit of bliss (have a kiss) at Sausage Farm. 

(Clatter ! Bump I The w^alls begin to crack.) 


Gome a-quicJc, you'll be sick if you miss that Sausage Boll, 
For the cow does it now and the cat we can't contro-olt 
And I heard as she piorred, “ Oh, I've found my kittens, 
Yoto cotild bet they 'd get with the best-born Britons, 

For they 're all at the Ball in the Soss-Soss- Sausage Boll" 
(Crash I Bang I . The roof faUs in.) A. P. H. 


A Tall Order. 

“Shanghai Municipal Council Police Force.— Police recruits 
are now required. Applicants must be unmarried, of good physique, 
with sound teeth, about 20 to 25 years of age, not less than 57 ft* 
10 in, in height.”— Ba:per: 


** at Chriseiaiisund telegraphs that wreckaee marked 

Wilson Line * drifted ashore near Switzerland.”— ProvinciaZ Pa;per. 


Following the Wilson line the seas appear to be alreadv 
behaving wdtli unusual freedom. 


‘“George Eliot’ (Mary Ann Evans), the gifted Warwickshire 
authoress, who wrote ‘Adam Bede* and several other .popular 
works .” — Daily TdegrapJu ^ ^ 

We have noticed the name from time to time, and we are 
glad to know who “ George Eliot** was. 


From a “ multiple shop ’* catalogue : — 

“Smoking Boom.— The decorations arc well worth a special note and 
are quite unique of their kind, being without a match anywhere.” 

Surely not “unique.” We know a lot of smoking-rooms 
equally matchless. 










Bostesa {to small guest, %clio is casting lingering glances at the calces). ‘-I don't think you CAN eat any moee of those cakes can 

yOUj JOHN?’ ’ 

John. “No, I don’t think I can. But m-h.^ I stroke them?” 


A NEW SCHOOL. 

An evening newspaper informs its 
readers that arrangements are being 
made for “a school for M.P.’s” — “a' 
weekly meeting of Unionist’M.P/s new 
to Parliamentary life, who will receive 
instruction in the forms of the House. 
They will be taught how to address 
the Speakee, how to frame a question,” 
and so forth. 

This intelligence is of particular 
interest in that it conveys an admission 
that our new M.P/s do not know every- 
thing. 

Interviewed by a correspondent, Mr. 
Ealeigh Quawe, the able young edu- 
cationist, who, it is understood, is 
watching the experiment with some| 
concern, said, “ Whila I do not wish to 
seem to be giving away too much to 
the gloom of youth, I cannot help feel- 
ing ‘that the school may be rim on 
wrong lines unless the greatest care is 
exercised. Will the opportunity be 
taken for testing methods which have 
been so disastrously absent hitherto 
from our public school system? I 
would urge those in authority to put 
away the old formuljB, and to ensure 
the introduction of a right spirit in the 


school by the appointment of young 
masters endowed with %dsion and en- 
thusiasm. 

“I hope that the vrorship of sport 
will not be encouraged. I was never 
one who believed that our battles 
have been won on the playing-fields 
of Westminster. I am confident that 
I am not alone in the hope that the 
old games at Westminster will be 
abandoned. 

“It is most important that there 
should be no suppression of the emo- 
tional nature. Eob politics of emotion 
and the newspapers are not worth 
reading ; and it must not be forgotten 
that what \Yestminster does to-day is 
read of by the British Empire to- 
morrow. No effort should be spared 
to awaken the artistic sense of the 
pupils. If the pictures and sculptures 
in and about the corridors of the 
Houses of Parliament are not enough, 
let others be prepared. No expense 
should be ^ared. For my part I see 
no reason why a little music should 
not be introduced occasionally, 

“ Freedom of opinion should also be 
encouraged. One fault of our educa- 
tional system has been its tendency 
to produce mass-thinking. This will 


never do among our Unionist Members 
of Parliament. Yes, I would even 
advocate that some of the seniors 
should be allowed to read The Herald 
if they wished to do so, and I question 
whether The Natio7i would do any of 
them any harm.” 

Commercial Candour. 

Notice in a watchmaker’s window: — 

“ No repairs except to watches recently pur- 
chased.’* 

Advertisement in Provincial Paper : — 
» WALE IN, 

But you will be happier when you go out.*’ 

“An extraordinary plague of rats prevails 
on the Sheffield Corporation rubbish tips at 
Kiilamarsh. The rodents have constructed 
beaten tracks eight inches wide, extending to 
corn stacks on a local farm, where they have 
wrought munch havoc.’* — Local Paper. 

Quite the right epithet, we feel sure. 

Wo make a speciality of gorillas and chim- 
panzees. They are wonderfully intelligent 
and can be trained right up to the hinoaan 
standard in all except speech. One of our 

director^, l\lr. , and his wife arc both able 

to only bo tamed to live in captivity.” 

Irish Paper. 

A perusal of the above paragraph is 

said to have stimulated Mr. 's gift 

of speech in a startling degree. 




FATHER THAMES TALKS. 

One day last week, it might be Wed- 
nesday, or even Friday, 

A day not yet entirely dead, 

A shortly-doomed-to-die day, 

The Naiad who lay stretched in dream 
Awoke and gave a shiver — 

The Naiad who has charge of stream 
. : ‘And rivulet and river. 

‘ I^had, intended to write the whole of this article in verse, 
of \^ich the above is a shocking sample, but, on the whole, 
I think I wiE go on in prose. When you have committed 
yourself to double rhymes, prose is the easier medium. ’ In 
verse it is more difficult to stick to your subject, and as the 
subject in this case is a very important one and deserves 
to be stuck to, I shall do the rest in prose. 

Anyhow, the fact is that I have read a paragraph in one 
of the papers about a proposed revival of rowing. Bowing, 
like other sports, has, it seems, kin dormant for the past 
four years and a half. From the moment in 1914 when 
war was declared it suffered a land-change ; shorts and 
zephyr and blazer and sweater were abandoned at once, 
and, forljhe oarsman as for everybody else, khaki became 
the only wear. Already trained by long discipline to obey, 
our oarsmen trooped to the colours, and wherever hard fight- 
ing was to be done their shining names are to be found 
on the muste-xoll of fame. Some will return to us, but for 
others there waited the etemum exitnim cymhcB — a very 
different craft from those to which they were accustomed, 
but they accepted it with pride and without a murmur. 

Bearing these things in mind, I went to Henley last 
week to interview Father Thames. I found the veteran 
totally unchanged in his <]pJiart6rs on the Temple Island, 
and immediately began the interview. 

“Dull?*' he said, believe you, my boy. But they 


tell me there 's talk of reviving the regatta. You tell them 
with my compliments not to be in too great a hurry about 
it. Think of what Henley meant to the lads, who rowed. 
They hadn’t learnt their skill in a day — no, nor in as many 
days as go to a year.” 

“Bo you then,” I said, “consider the regatta only from 
the oarsman’s point of view ? ‘ • '* ‘ 

“Eeally,” said the old gentleman,, “ there !s no other. 
Not but what,” he added with a chuckle, “ it gave them 
more pleasure to row their races with, lots of pretty faces to 
look on. Lor’ bless you,. I dou’t object to ’em. It*’s the 
prettiest scene in the world when, the sun shines as it 
sometimes does. And that ’s enough talking for one after- 
noon,” With that he plunged, and nothing 1 did 'could 
bring him to the surface again. 


EABLY ONE MOBNING. 

Bound South from Japan to the port of Hong Kong 
We fell in with a little junk blowing along ; 

We met her all bright at the breaking of day, 

And we gave her good-morning and passed on our 
way. 

She had stretched her red sails like the wings of a bat, 
And light, like a gull, on the water she sat ; 

She had two big bright eyes for to keep a look-out ; 

On her stern there were dragons cavorting about. 

And Mrs. Ah Fit by the kitchen did sit 
Preparing some breakfast for Mr. Ah Fit, 

The gentleman who, as we saw when we neared her, 

By v^ggling the tickle-stick skilfully, steered her. 

The little Fit men and the little Fit maids 
Were playing at tig round the brass carronades, 

And wnth all the delight of a juvenile Briton 
The littlest Ah Fitlet was plucking the kitten. 

With a “ How do you do, Sir? ” and “ Hip, hip, hooray 1 ” 
’Twas so they blew by at the breaking of day. 









. OUE BIVVIB. 

“Not a bad possie,” said GeorgOr 
looking round the village, 
rustle a bivvie before the crowd comes 
along,” 

All George's, performances in the art 
of rustling bivvies rank as star. He 
permits no coarse and obviousgathering 
of an expectant horde about the opening 
door; no slacking of straps and boot- 


laces until the final ^ 


is said on 


either side. He debouches in extended j 
order on the doomed house ; gets his j 
range and has the barrage well in hand 
(the quantity and quality of Madame's 
gesticulations furnish the key^ to this) 
before Colin drifts off the horizon and 
shows a peaked face with haunting 
eyes over Gecu'ge’s shoulder. Colin 
does not speak. That is not his 
He is the star shell illuminating the 
position ; * imd usually in about six 
minutes* time it ia safe ter John to put 
in an appearance ^th the kit. . 

‘ This is the rOcoghised procedure, and 
. It has served indi%refilly well up 
and down three yel#s. ol vvar aiid a 
good deal of mi f lantes. 


Therefore John was not to blame when, 
after waiting the scheduled six minutes, 
he arrived to find the other two still 
in the thick of it. Either Colin was 
not haunting up to form (which was 
likely, as he had been over-fed lately) 
or George*s French (which was never 
made in the place where they make 
marriages) had scandalised Madaino. 

She stood in the door like some his- 
torical pel’sanage, probably the Sphinx, 
and repeated a guttural kind of incan- 
tation while George stretched- his ears 
until they stood out more than usual 
in a struggle to understand. 

“ EotiSa patois some of these people 
speak,** he said. “ I believe she haS a 
room, though something *s biting her. 
Likely enough Fritz went off with all 
her furniture; but I*ve already ex- 
plained twenty times that that doesn*t 
matter. J&coutez, Madame, We only 
want a room. CJmmbrc - d - cciwher. 
We can furnish it. We have three 
beds. Trois Uts. Trou stretcher-beds 
sent over from Anghterre, A la gare, \ 
I We *ve just seen them, Troia HU mm 
Three beds.** 

1 Beds 1 ** Madame pounced on the 


word. ^^C'est eelaf No beds, Mon- 
mar, Je n*en ai pas,*' 

“ Ah, now we know where we are.** 
George looked round triumphantly. 
^^Ecoiitez, Madmm, We don't w^ant 
beds. Nous Us desirons jamais. We 
have them. Trois lits, Wedon'twant 
them. We have beds. Gomprenez'^ ** 
No beds,** explain^ Madame firmly. 

“ But I *ve just told you ** George 

plunged again into the maelstrom, and 
a pretty girl appeared from lb© firelit 
room behind to stir him to his highest 
flights of eloquence. A smell of savoury 
cooking came also, and out in the street 
night shut down dark and chili and 
sinister, as it does in all the best novels. 
John let part of the kit down on the 
door-sill. It was his way of explaining 
that at the present moment there was 
a deeper, more intimate call than 
Call of the WiH. Cohn moved up? a 
step and turned the hamling-#<^ l||pi 
on. George redoubled his effort, 
making them very clear^ indeed. We 
could understand almost every \vord he 
said. 

I Then Madame answered, and we 
^ could loo. 
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“ No beds/' she said. i 

The pretty girl smiled in a troubled 
way and murmured something in a soft 
voice. 

She says they haven't got any beds 
in the rooms. Fritz took them all,” 
interpreted George. ‘^JScoictez, Made- 
moiselle, We have beds. Trois lits. 
Noils las avons. Tons les trois. Oui. 
A la gave. Absolimienty , ■ 

Mademoiselle looked at Madame with 
a kink of her pretty brows. Madame 
rose like a balloon to the need. 

“ No beds/' she^ said very distinctly, 
with a rounding of eyes and mouth. 
“No beds, Messieurs. No-o-o — beds'" 

Before George could recover John 
interfered. He makes a hobby of cut- 
ting Gordian knots. 

“Ob, what's the earthly use of 
telling 'em we have 
beds when they can see 
for themselves that we ,j, - - 

haven't? They just 
think we can’t under- 
stand. Let's go up and 
take the rooms if they're ^ 

decent. Then we 'Jl get 
the stretchers and put 
'em up. That 's the only 
sort of argument we can 

Manfully George went 
to work again. And re- 
luctant, and yet obviously 
fascinated by his French, 
like a bird by a take, 

Mademoiselle led up the 

narrow stairs and into a — 

sizeable room, clean as a 

pin and as naked. On 

the threshold Madame GriemclWife. 

washed her hands of 

hope. I 

^^BegardCfZl No beds. G'estaffreux!" 

George began again. He had courage. 
Whatever else Nature and luck denied 
him there was no question of that. 
For a little it looked as though he were 
in sight of the goal. Then Mademoiselle 
explained. They were ddsoUeSy but the 
sales Bodies had stolen all the beds, and 
Madame would not let the bare rooms 
to Messie2L7's les Anglais. It would not 
be coni'enable when they had no beds. 

“ No beds ! ” Madame appealed to 
the skylight as witness, and we looked 
at each other. It was getting late and 
the others would have rustled all the 
best bivvies by now, John had another 
brain-wave. 

“ Let’s pantomime it. They always 
understand pantomime. There 's no use 
smjing we’ve got beds — not when 
George has to say it. We’ll show 
them.” 

Earnestly vre pantomimed stretcher 
beds — our own stretcher beds — and re- 
poseful slumber thereon. ^'Mon Dim I ” 


cried Mademoiselle, retreating in haste. 
“No beds,” repeated Madame, uncon- 
vinced and unafraid. 

“ She means that she doesn't want 


THE WAE-DOG’S PAETY. 
[Gontmued.) 

I EXPECTED, of course, when I de- 


to have us,” said John in cold despair, dared the resolution, “ Dogs not Door- 
She'd be a fool if she did now,” mats,” open for general discussion that 
answered Colin grimly. “ Let 's get there v;ould be some pretty plain bark- 
out of this.” ing, but nothing calling for the inter- 

And then John had a third brain- ventiqn of the Chair. Britain’s dogs 
wave. He ordered George on' guard, are sound at heart, even if they do talk 
and descended with Colin in search of a bit wildly about the Tyranny of Man 
the concrete proof of our sanity. And and Eabbitism and Abolishing the Bis- 


Madame’s voice, faint yet pursuing, 
followed us down. 

“No beds,” it said. 


cuiteer. I don’t agree with a lot of it 
myself — we Airedales have always been 
conservatively inclined ; but I am bound 


In ten minutes we were back trium- to say that three years in the Army 
phant with the three stretchers. It open one's eyes to a lot of things, 
was a full six ‘months since we had Nothing of a really seditious charac- 
written to England for them, and they ter was said until the Borzoi corn- 
had come at last. Visions of rest went menced to address the meeting. I 

^ ^ ^ what he caUe/'Le'ooim 

“ Oh, Simon, all over yotjb noo conteolled trousers.” . munity of Bones doc- 

1 trine, but I soon found 

upstairs with us, and under the big out that his master was a conscientious 
eyes of Madame and Mademoiselle and objector and a vegetarian and that the 
several more Madames who had col- doctrine really meant that he would do 
lected as unobtrusively as a silk hat the communing and I would provide 
collects dust we slashed at the cover- the bones. 


Grieved Wife. “ Oh, Simon, all over your noo controlled trousers.” 


ings, ripped them off and disclosed — 
three deck-chairs. 


The rogue began with some fulsome 
ingratiating remarks about how pleased 


We did nob attempt to meet the he was to see so many fine representa- 
situation. We left it to the devil — or tives of the canine race prepared to 
Madame. And she, with the lofty maintain intact their sovereign doghood 
serenity of one who through long and whatever the sacrifice might entail, 
grievous misunderstanding has won This brought loud applause from the 
home at last, was completely adequate, young hotheads ; but I noticed traces 


“ No beds,” she said. of disgust along the backs of the older 

— - ■ " dogs. The time had passed, he con- 

“ Adoption,— Fine healthy boy, years ; tinned, for speeches and resolutions 
entire surrender to good home, reception, and votes of censure. 'Dogs must act 
5 bedrooms; £l,100."-Prm,znoiaZ the enemy, was to be finally 

What an e xacting young ras cal ! erushecl. I intervened at this point and 

‘‘Liebknoclit was the son of a father who he must moderate his 

opposed tyranny in earlier days, who sounded ■l^'^^.guage, upon which he began to 
the toxin for liberty,” bluster, shouting that he would not be 

Express and Star (Wolverkam^pton). put down by an arrogant hireling of 
But, to do old Liebknecht justice, it effete Militarism. One learns to prac- 
was the son, not the father, who spelt tise self-control in the trenches, so I 
it that way, was able to repress an inclination to 




assert my authority then and there. It 
was no use striking at man himself, he 
went on, for he had guns and whips 
and stones at his command. We must 
strike at him through his children. 

Cries of dissent greeted this state- 
ment, and I really think the matter 
would have ended then and there only it 
so happened that none of those present 
were personally interested in children, | 
except old Betty the bulldog, who be- 
longs to four little girls who treat her 
sovereign doghood in a most disrespect- 
ful way. But old Betty had gone to 
sleep, and, anyway, she is rather deaf 
and has no teeth, so it ’s likely she would 
have confined herself to a formal snuffle 
of protest. “ Yes,’" shouted the Borzoi, 
now thoroughly worked up, “let every 
dog take a solemn oath to bite every 
child on every possible occasion — at least 
when no one is looking — and Man, the 
oppressor, will soon come begging for 
mercy and make peace with us on our 
own terms. No false loyalty or ridi- 
culous sense of chivalry must withhold 
us,” he continued. “ The baby in the 
pram to-day is the man with the whip 
of to-morrow and must be bitten with 
all the righteous fury of outraged dog- 
hood.” Cries of “ Shame ! ” greeted this 
remark. I decided that it was time to 
interpose. With all the severity at my 
command I bade the , wrb^cli-be silent." 


“ Fellow dogs,” I said, “ it is clear 
that we. must choose here and now, 
once and for all, betvreen Britishism 
and Bolshevism. Tails up those who 
wish to remain British I ” And of course 
every tail went up. “ Tails up, the Bol- 
shevists 1 ” But the Borzoi’s was down 
beyond recall and shivering between 
his legs. “ That being your decision, 
ladies and gentlemen,” I continued, 
“the meeting will constitute itself a 
Committee of Safety, Remarks have 
been passed about your Chairman 
and the canine forces of His Majesty 
that cannot be allowed to go un- 
challenged. All I ask is plenty of 
room and no favour.” 

All this time the Borzoi had been 
edging towards the door, and I really 
think he would have tried to make a 
dash for it, only at the last minute he 
caught the eye of the Irish wolfhound. 
It ’s no good running away from a dog 
like that, so Bolshy decided to stay and 
face the music. Well, as I said before, 
we war dogs are supposed to be as 
modbst as we are brave, so I will con- 
fine myself to saying that down our I 
way Bolshevism hasn’t a leg to stand j 
on. Of course Master, when he saw my 
ear, pretended to be angry, but he knows 
a war dog doesn’t fight except for his 
country, and when the Borzoi’s owner 
came round next day to complain 


Master told him he was a miserable 
Pacifist and had no locus standi, I told 
Master afterwards that the Borzoi had 
no loci standi either, because I ’d jolly 
well nearly chewed them off; and 
he laughed and gave me a whole cutlet 
with a lot of delicious meat on it, say- 
ing he wasn’t hungry himself. 

Of course we dogs met again and 
adopted the rest of our platform ; and 
I don’t mind saying I kept a pretty - 
tight grip on the proceedings. In fact, 
several resolutions-, such as those deal- 
ing with “ Municipal Bog’s - meat,” 
“Rabbits in Regent’s Park,” “ The Pro- 
secution of Untruthful Parlourmaids,” 
“ Shorter Fur and Longer Legs,” were 
carried without discussion. Naturally 
the meetings concluded with a vote^ of 
thanks to the Ohair, to which I replied 
(they tell me) felicitously. 

That is how the War Dogs’ Party 
came into being; and to-morrow I 
shall tell that little terrier fellow from 
No. 10, Downing Street, that as long 
as his master remains faithful to the 
Dog-in-the-Street the War Dogs’ Party 
will remain faithful to him. Anooi/. 

— t 

« ‘ The little lass, and what worlds away,’ 
one says to oneself on eojnmg out of Mr. 
Rosing’sreoital.”— “Tisws’ ” Musical OriHc, 

It ’s the worst of music that it makes 
one so love-sick and sentimental. 
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AN EXPENSIVE AMUSEMENT. 

“ says one of Mr. Punch’s many 
and very welcome correspondents, *‘yoii 
^Yill probably be writing for the benefit 
of your readers a short handbook on 
how to be demobilised, I enclose for 
your guidance my solicitor’s bill. He 
was engaged from November 12th until 
I returned home on leave on December 
30th and took a hand in the game 
myself. The chief work was tracing 
the various Government Departments 
to their hidden lairs in which' they in- 
dulge in the pleasing habit of exchang- 
ing minutes. 

«^Some day perhaps deznobilisation 
W’ill reach me. The sooner the better, 
for I can never settle this account on 
my Army pay.” 

So much for the preamble. Here, 
with the alteration only of certain 
names, is the document itself. Mr. 
Jones, it should be mentioned, is a 
member of the firm to which the Officer 
in question (whom we will call Mr. 
Lute) wishes to return: — 

1918. ^ s. d. 

Nov. 12. Attending Mr. Jones -oh call- 
ing on the telephone as to 
Mr. Lute and advising him 
to make an application . . G 8 

,, 27. Attending Demobilisation 
Office, Whitehall Gardens, ’ 
when place was too- 
crowded to he seen to-day. 

Engaged nearly two hours . 18 4. 

Writing Mr. Lute I \vas put- 
ting through application . 8 6 

„ !^. Attending New Bridge Street 
when I interviewed Official 
and he handed me pivotal 
form after explaining cir- 
cumstances ...... 13 4 

„ 29. Attending Mr. Jones on call- 
ing when Mrs. Lute w'as 
present, filling in form after 
discussing same. Engaged 

8 to 3.50. * 10 0 

CJopy to keep 10 

,, 30. Attending New Bridge Street, 
interviewing Official, and he 
referred Mr. Lute’s case to 
Mr. Bedford Smith, 105a, 

Portman Square, Head Pood 
,Departmentfo!ryourdistrict iS 4 

Dee. 2. Attending Portman Square, 
interviewing Official, when 
he said I had got the wrong 
form and requested me to 
go to Whitehall Gardens 
smd ask them about it. 

Attending Demobilisation 
Officeat Whitehall Gardens, 
Intennewh^ Official when 
he wanted to know how I had 
got the form as I had no 
business to have it as the 
issue of them had been 
stopped, and I said it had 
been given to me, and he 
was unable to say what 
should be done witli it, but 
in any event another form 
ought to be filled i^p, R .0 . V. , 


1918. & s. d. 

and he handed me such 
form. Engaged 10.30 to 1 : 

2 to 3.45 ..... .8 3 0 

Dot*. 3. Attending Portman Square 
office, when I said that I 
had been to the office at 
Whitehall Gardens and they 
wanted to know how I had 
got the pivotal form, but he 
took it in and said he would 
refer it to the local com- 
mittee at once, and he gave 
me the name of the head 
man there and suggested 
we might push it if we went 
to him, and he had nothing 
to do with the B.C.T. form. 13 4 

Attending Whitehall Gardens 
asking what they wanted 
done with B.C.Y. form and 
they said if it w'as sent 
in there filled up it would 
receive attention in its turn . 10 0 

Writing Mr. Jones to get in 
touch with Local Authority. 3 6 

, , 5. Attending Mr. Jones on tele- 
Z>honc as to getting into 
touch with local representa- 
tive, which he would do at 
once ........ 34 

,, 6. Pilling up same and writing 

them therewith .... 50 

,, 11. Attending Mr. Jones on tele- 
phone when he said Com- 
mittee had recommended 
application last Friday 
evening ....... 34 

,, 12. Attending Portman Square, 
interviewing. Official and 
they had not received re- 
commendation of local com- 
mittee ....... 13 4 

,, 13. Atiendiiig Mr. Jones, inform- 
ing him thereof on tele- 
phone giving me reference 
No. and he would send on 
copy letter to him by local 
committee recommending 
application ....... 34 

,, 10. Attending Portman Square 
when they had not heard 
from local committee, hand- 
ing them copy of their 
letter and they would act 
on that 13 4 

,, 18. Writing Mr. Jones as to 
further form sent in to 
him to sign . , 3 G 

„ 19. Attending X’ortmau Square 


’ when application had gone 

forward . 13 4 

Telephoning to Mrs. Lute to 
that effect. Like Mr. Jones. 3 4 

,, 20. Writing Mr. Lute as to the 

matter 3 G 


„ 23. Attending Portman Square 
Official when application 
was on way to War Office 
and they said you would be 
demobilised shortly ... 13 4 

,,81. Attending hir. Lute, showing 
me correspondence and re- 
questing me to see De- 
mobilisation Department, 

1919. Droad Street. 

Jun. % Attending Broad Street when 
they had removed to Hotel 
Windsor and obtaining two 


1919, -6 s. d. 

* forms to fill up to extend 

yom’ leave while your case 
went through if necessary 
and they knew nothing 
about your ease .... 13 4 

Attending at your office get- 
ting Secretary to sign form. 10 0 

Jan. 4. Attending Windsor Hotel 
when department disbanded 
and had gone to Lancaster 

Gate 13 4 

Attending you reporting on 
telephone ...... 31 

,, G. Pare and expenses .... 15 0 

Total ....... £14 5 0 


THE DRINK OF THE GODS. 

A Prohibitionist’s Canticm. 
Let meaner souls make merry 
O’er cups of ruby wine, 

'With claret, port or sherry 
Their tunes incarnadine ; 

Let little boys emphatic 
Become o'er ginger b. 

Myself I grow ecstatic 
About a drink called “ Tea.” 

Tea elevates one’s pecker, 
Rejuvenates the mind, 

Enriches the exchequer, 

Yet never makes men blind ” ; 
When footsore and effete I ’m 
From every ache set free, 

And not alone at tea-time 
I thank the Lord for ‘‘ Tea.” 

-It tells of balmy breezes 

That blow “ o’er Ceylon’s isle ” 
(While Heber mostly pleases 
His accent here is vile) — 

Of some far-flung plantation 
Whete Hindus bend the knee ; 
And would my occupation 
Were prefixed (ah ! ) by “ Tea ” ! 

’Tis told in classic fable 
The nectar served to Zeus 
At his Olympic table 
Was just a vinous juice ; 

That such is purely fiction 
I heartily agree, 

• Having the sound conviction 
’Twas nothing less than “ Tea.” 


“Paris, Saturda}’. 

The Conference will be held in the imposing 
Salle de la Grande Hoiioge. The ‘ hall of the 
great clock ’ is about 30in. long by 15in. wide.” 

Liver^yool Echo. 

“ Imposing,” indeed. 


“Manchester’s £6,000,000 scheme* for ob- 
taining water supplies from Haweswater was 
approved last night at a meeting of rate- 
payers in the Town Hall, The annual in- 
creased consumption of water had been a little 
cn^er a million gallons per head per dayj’ 

Daily Dispatch. 

The new slogan of the temperance 
enthusiasts — What Manchester drinks 
to-day England will drink to-morrow. 




Visitor, “But those attacks op max^akta don’t last long, do they?” 

Tommy, “Mine isn’t oedinaey malaeia. The poctoe calls it *Malingebing malaeia. 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

{By Mr, Punch's Staff of Learned Glerhs,) 

I OWN that to find tho publishers, those sometimes too 
generous critics, writing upon the wrapper of An^English 
Family (Hutchinson) an appreciation that bracketed ib 
with The Nexvcomes, did little to predispose me in its favour. 
Later, however, when I had read the book with an in- 
creasing pleasure, I was ready to admit that the comparison 
was by no means wholly unjustified. Certainly Mr. Harold 
Begbie has written a very charming story in this history 
of the FrotUnghams and the growth of their typically 
English characters, maturing just in time for the ordeal 
that has tested and (one is proud to think) triumphantly 
approved the spirit of our country. In fact these memoirs 
of Htigh Frothingham are something more than an idle 
romance ; there is an allegory in them, and some touch of 
propaganda, cunningly introduced in the fine character of 
Toirance, the great surgeon who marrieci one of the 
F^vthingham girls and was bombed in the hospital raids, j 
Through the varied activities of the family, as they develop, 
passes the cleverly-shown figure of Hughy the narrator, who, 
starting with fairer prospects than any of the others, is 
ruined by indolence and an income, and hardly saved by the 
War from degenerating into the torpid existence of a ^cial 
pussy-cat. H^itgh is an admirable example of the difficult 
art of seemingly unconscious self-revelation. Altogether I 
have found An English Family greatly to my taste, dis- 
playing as it does a dignity and breadth that recall not 
unworthily the best traditions of the English novel. ’ But 
did we speak of S&rMa in' 1914 ^ I only ask. 


Eigh Adventure (Constable) is in certain ways the most 
fascinating account of flying and of fliers which has come 
my way. Captain Norman Hall, already well known to 
readers of Kitchener's Mob, tells us in this later book how 
he became a member of the Escadrille Am^ricaine and how 
he learned to fly. And, as his modesty is beyond all praise. I 
feel sure that he will forgive me for saying that it js not the 
personal note which is here so specially attractive. What 
makes his book so different from other books on flying is 
that in it we have a novice suffering from all sorts of mis- 
haps and mistakes before he has mastered the difficulties of 
his art.' Whether consciously or not Captain Hall per- 
forms a very great service in describing the life of a flier 
while his wings are — so to speak — only in the sprouting 
stage. In an introduction Major Gros tells us of the work 
done by American pilots before America entered the War, 
a delightful preface to a book which both for its matter 
and style ^is good to read. 

I confess at once that The Upvoters (Stanley Paul) is 
a story that I have found hard to understand. There 
seems an idea somewhere, but it constantly eluded me. 
To begin with, exactly who or what were the Uprootex's, 
and what did they uproot? At first I thouglit the answer 
was going to name Major and Mrs, Eltofiy who for no very 
sufficient reason would go meddling off to Paris, and trans- j 
porting thence the brother and sister Ornisby to Ir^apd. 
The Otynsbys had been happy and (appibrenSy) harml<^s 
\ enough hitherto, but once unrooted they promptly developed 
i the most unfortunate passions — reciprocated, moreover — 
for their well-wishers. The obvious and laudable moral of 
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I public will be sold to one purchaser. 
CHAR1VA.RIA, i jii ^ 1^0 event of the purchaser deciding 

Thio Germans refer to the Armistice j to use it as a pocket-handkerchief he 
negotiations as VTaffenstilUtandever - 1 can have it hemstitched for a trifling 
handhmgen. We hope it will be worse : sum. 
even than they think. j ^ 

i Improvement is reported in the con- 
There is no truth in the rumour that ; clition of the taxi-cab driver who had 


among the many new performances of 
Hamlet which are promised there will 
be one in aid of the fund for brighten- 
ing the lives of the clergy, with the 
Gloomy Dean as the Gloomy Dane. 

** We Americans do not consider our- 
selves the salt of the earth/* says 
Senator Henry. No, but their bacon 
certainly is. 


In view of the fact 
that there is a large 
quantity of marma- 
lade 'in the country, 
it has been decided 
1*0 release it. This is 
such a satisfactory 
solution of the prob- 
lem that people are 
wondering whether 
the Food Ministry 
thought of that one 
themselves. 


a seizure in Piccadilly Circus Avhile 
attempting "tb say “Thank you’’ to a 
fare. 

We are pleased to be able to announce 
that the Kensington man who last week 
managed to board a tube train has con- 
sented to write a book about it. 

Writing to a contemporary a Leeds 
correspondent says that he does not 


Our heart goes out 
to- the soldier who, 
w^hen offered, on de- 
mobilisation, the op- 
tion of fifty-two shil- 
lings and sixpence or 
a standard suit, re- 
plied that he would 
rather pay the fine. 

The only surprising 
thing about Mr. 0. B 
Cochran's proposal for a Peace- Fair 
in Hyde Park, to be arranged largely 
by himself, is that there is no mention 
of a Serpentine dance for Deuysia. 

The Australian Government proposes 
to send returned Australian soldiers to 
prospect ioE minerals in the Northern 
Territories. ’ Whether they will bo in- 
terested in them after idieir experience 
in England in failing to locate, quarts 
is another matter. 

* 'J* ' 

Sir Edw.:VRd Eloar has dedicated his 
new orchestral work, “Polonia," to 
M. Paderewski. The report that 
the distinguished pianist-politician- is 
thinking of storting with a fugrie, 
“ Stiltonia/' is not confirmed. 

The Aircraft Salvage branch an- 
nounces that not less than one thousand 
five hundred yards of 'the aeroplane 
linen which is being disposed of to the 



Depaetuee prom Downing Street 
10 A.M. 


THE NEW AEBO-GUN SERVICE BETWEEN DONDON AND PARIS. 
Solution op the PROBEEir of how Mr. Lloyd George can be in both 


PLACES HORE OR LESS AT ONCE. 

think much of an inactive corporation. 
As a matter of fact, since the intro- 
duction of rationing vre didn’t think 
active ones were being worn. 

As a result of munition work, says a 
health journal, quite a number of men 
have given up smoking tobacco. We 
suppose the theory is that they have 
now taken to smoking threepenny 
cigars. .j. 


distinguishing local from imported tails 
once they are separated from the rat. 

In connection with the offers for 
Drury Lane Theatre it appears that one 
of the would-be purchasers declares 
that he was more syndicate than 
sinning. ... 

In connection with the epidemic of 
burglaries in London, The Daily Express 
has now published a leader note saying 
there have been too many of late. It 
is hoped that this will have the desired 
effect. ,i. 

We*are glad to report that the gentle- 
man who, at the Burns festival, upon 
being asked if he would take a little 
haggis replied that he 
wouldn’t mind trying 
a wing, managed to 
escape with his life. 


A West Hampstead 
architect has designed 
a cottage in which 
there will be no bricks 
in the walls, no tiihber 
in the roof, no slates 
or tiles and no regis- 
ter grates. Too late. 
Jerry-builders accom- 
plished that trick 
years ago. 

While walking iil 
H ighams Fark,Obing-* 
ford, says a contem- 
porary, a postman! 
picked up a package, 
containing one ounce 
of butter. To his 
eternal credit let il be' 
said that he at once 
took it to the nearest police station. 



Arrival at the Quai d’Orsay 
10.5 A.M. 


Mrs. Maggie Hathway of Montana 
is to be congratulated upon running a 
six-hundred-acre farm without the help 
of men's labour. After all we men 
must admit that her sporting effort is 
a distinct score for the second oldest 
sex in the world. ^ 

Anglesea Police Commission are 
offering one shilling and sixpence a 
dozen for rats' tails to residents of the 
county. Some difficulty is expected in 


The best brains of the country are 
still exercised by the alleged ne^ of 
brightening cricket. One of our own 
suggestions is that the bowler should 
be compelled to do three Jazz-steps 
and two Fox-trots before delivering 
the„balL 

A typist recently fell from a moving 
tmin on the Isle of Wight railway, but 
was able to get up and walk towards^ 
her destination. We hear she Had 
good deal to say to the guard when shq 
overtook the train. 

Frohi Qif&iiilUtm : — , 

had a cleft in liift chain which Eose-f 
marie thought most attractive.” 

• Evening Hew^. 

Tiiere is no accounting for fiastes. 
should h&ve thbught it suggested the 
Missing Link.' 
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EVICTED. 

(xl common scandal, inviting the atten- 
tion of the Government.) 

I WAS amazed the other day to hear 
that my landlord had called to see me. 
Hitherto our intercourse had been by 
letter and we had had heated differences 
on the subject of repairs. His stand- 
point seemed to be that landlords were, 
responsible for repairs only to lightning 
conductors and weathercocks. My 
house possesses neither of these desir- 
able adjuncts. 

I moved an armchair so that no one 
sitting in it could fail to see the damp- 
est wall and ordered him to be ‘^hown 
in. 

He was a most benevolent-looking 
old gentleman, and I felt I bad done 
him an injustice in regarding him as a 
property shark. 

“Glad to see you,”. he said, shaking 
me warmly by the hand, 

“ Do sit down,” I said. “That chair 
is the most comfortable. Don’t be 
afraid. At that distance from the wall 
the damp won’t affect you.” 

“ So glad to. see how comfortable you 
are here,” said the benevolent one. 

“ If we copld occasionally have a hot 
bath we should be more comfortable, 
but the kitchen range is impossible.” 

“What you need, my friend, is a 
house of your own so that you can 
adapt it to your own ideas. How 
would you like this house 7 ” 

My breath was taken away. Had 
the kindly one come to present me with 
a house ? .Was I to be the object of an. 

I amiable plutocrat’s benevolence ? 

“ I should like it very much,” I said. 

“ You shall haye it,” he said, slapping 
me amiably on the knee. . - 

I gasped for breath. In my time I 
had had boxes of cigars given me, but 
never houses. 

“ For fifteen hundred pounds, as you 
are the tenant,” continued the benevo- 
lent one. 

I gasped for breath again. 

“ But you bought it for five hundred 
and fifty pounds just before the War,’’ 1 
said when I had recovered. 

“ Ah, before the War,” chuckled the 
philanthropist. 

“I don’t think I can afford fifteen 
hundred pounds,” 

The benevolent one looked disap- 
pointed in me. “Dear me,” he said, 
“ and I wanted so much to sell it to 
you. Well, I shall have to give you 
notice to quit in June. This house 
must be sold.” 

“ But 1 can’t get another house.” 

“You can have this house. But 
surely you have some friend who will 
advance you fifteen hundred pounds? ” 

“You don’t know my friends. It 


would be very awkward to be turned 
into the street.” 

“ You should have a house of your 
own and be independent. Every man 
should own his home. Now can’t you 
think of some friend who could assist 
you? ” 

“ Could you lend me fifteen hundred 
pounds for a rather speculative invest- 
ment ? ” I inquired. 

“ Since my kindly consideration for 
a tenant is treated with mockery I give 
you written notice to leave. A ‘For 
Sale’ board will be placed in your 
garden. A clause in the lease author- 
ises me to do that. I wish you good 
morning.” 

Well, I am to be evicted, and, as I ’m 
not an Irishman, no one will care. I 
shall not lie in wait with a shot-gun for 
my landlord. But there is no clause 
in the lease forbidding me from putting 
up my sale announcement beside the 
landlord’s. It will run : — , 

FOB SALE 

This Undesirable Property 
Cost £550 in 1913. 

Never been repaired since. 

Damp guaranteed to come through 
every wall. 

Mice can run under the doors but there 
is not sufficient space for cats to follow 
them. 

The Kitchen Eange.is unusable. 

All hope of baths abandon ye who 
enter here. 

One half of the windows won’t open — 
the others won’t shut. 

All chimneys smoke in all winds. 

A unique chance for the War-rich. 


THE PUFF ERRATIC. 

The Neio Statesman contains a letter 
from. Mr, Arnold Bennett, disclaiming 
all responsibility for the publisher’s 
official description of his new novel 
printed on the “ jacket ” or paper cover 
thereof. It had not been submitted to 
him for approval and he knew nothing 
of it. Mr. Bennett is, of course, en- 
titled to his protest, but we greatly 
hope that publishers will not be in- 
duced thereby to abstain from supply- 
ing these interesting summaries. If 
only the method could be applied to 
standard works the results would fee 
even more illuminating. As for example: 

“ Hamlet.” 

This delicious comedy is the romance 
of the Prince of DemnarJcy which, un- 
like other romances, begins after his 
marriage: with Polonia, daughter of 
i Horatio, who had been previously en- 
gaged to both Eosefnstem and Gnilden- 
cmnz.- Hamlet, by joining a troupe of 
stalling players, offends his uncle, the 
reigning sovereign, and is confined in a 
lunatic asylum.’ 


Brilliant pictures of society in Copen- 
hagen, Denmark Hill and Heligoland 
alternate with sparkling studies of the 
inner life of a touring company on the 
Continent. 

“ Can a woman love three men? ” is 
the theme of this engrossing extra- 
vaganza. 

“Idylls of the King.” 

In a series of exciting episodes, writ- 
ten in fluent heroic couplets, the author 
gives us a thrilling picture of the man- 
ners and customs of the Court of King 
Arthur, an early British sovereign, 
whose stately home was situated on 
the Cornish Eiviera. 

Owing to the compromising atten- 
tions which he pays to 'Elaine, the 
Lady of Shalott, the King alienates the 
affections of Queen Guinevere and is 
slain by one of his kniglits, Lancelot 
by name. 

Winsome women, gallant paladins 
and mysterious magicians throng these 
fascinating pages, which' incidentally 
throw much light on the theological 
problems discussed by the Knights of 
the Bound Table, among whom Merlin, 
Vivien and Enid are especially pro- 
minent. 

“ Vanity Fair.” 

Mg^jor Dobbin, a beau sahreur of irre- 
sistible charm, is on the point of elop- 
ing with Amelia Osborne, the wife of 
a brother-officer, when the Battle of 
Waterloo breaks out and Dobbin is 
slain. Captain Osborne, in the mis- 
taken impression that Amelia has 
shared her betrayer’s fate, marries the 
beautiful Becky Sharp and is tried for 
bigamy, but is’ acquitted, as Becky 
Sharp is proved to have been already 
„ma^ried to, an Indian Nabob of the 
name of Crawley. On the death of 
Crawley, Becky marries the Marquis of 
Steyhe, becomes deeply religious and 
dies in the odour of sanctity. 

“ Is marriage a failure ? ” is the prob- 
lem of this kaleidoscopic drama, which 
is handled with all the author’s well- 
known soulful verve * " ; 


“Smith. Minor*’ again. 

“ Apelles fait earns Alexandra impter 
comitate.'' “Apples were dear in the 
days of Alexander on account of the 
Committee.” {? Food Controller.) 


“A resolution was passed requesting the 
responsible local authority to provide thirty 
new houses in accordance with, the Local 
Government Board’s scheme. The houses re.- 
quired were—first, those which w’ere unfit for 
human habitation .” — Stissex Taper. 

And, to judge by some of the fantastic 
designs for rural cottages published in 
the newspapers, those are what they 
will probably get. 
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THE REAL DALRYMPLE. 

You would feel quite uncomfortable 
if you heard Dalrymple talk. He con- 
veys the impression that everything is 
badly in the way and ought to be 
removed at once. That’s his view. 
Dalrymple has no patience with the 
social system. This includes every- 
thing, from the washing bill to the 
House of Commons. 

Dalrymple said the General Election 
made him impatient. By the way, 
Dalrymple is a fine upstanding person- 
age, with just the coloured hair the 
lady novelists dote on^ and eyes in har- 
mony; but despite his handsome placid 
bearing Dalrymple is a fire-eater of 
the hungriest, 

“ What you want to do is to make 
a clean sweep of everything,” he said. 
“Money is an anachrohisin, and in a 
perfectly ordered State would not be 
required.” 

Of course it is no more use arguing 
with Dalrymple' than it would be to 
attempt a controversy on naval affairs 
with Lord Nelson on his pedestal. 

And then there is this aliout Dal- 
rymple — you x'emember what, some 
Court poet said concerning Louis the 
Fourteenth ; it was to tlie effect that 
quancl la Boi parle — well, apparently 
everything and everybody else bad to 
put up the shutters. I forget exactly 
how the thing ran. It is just so with 
Dalrymple. He comes into my room 
in the City and warms himself, though 
no fire is needed to fan his enthusiasm 
for destruction. The Bolsheviks are 
peaceable Sunday folk compared with 
him, A Nihilist on a war footing 
would be considered Quaker-like in his 
symptoms. 

Dalrymple is neck or nothing. He 
is a whole-hogger even to the most in- 
digestible bit of crackling. 

“ What we want is a fresh start,” he 
said. “ Then you could begin anew and 
everybody would have a chance. Burn 
. things, blow them up, leave nothing ; 
then W6 should see something. Your 
whole scheme is faulty. Your Under- 
ground*- — ” Dalrymple has an irritat- 
ing^ habit of fathering things on me, : 
which is unfair, for, as regards the ; 
Tubes, for instance, I am sorry to say i 
I have not even a share, and often not 
as much as a strap. 

** But the Underground is only a bit 
overcrowded,” I ventured to say. “ It 
can’t help that, you know.” 

“ It is all wrong,” said Dalrymple. 

“ The entire gadget is defective.. Look 
at France, look at America, look at Ger- 
many and Bussia and the Jugo-Slavs.” 

It was rather breathless work look- 
ing at all these nations and peoples, 
but I did my best. Dalrymple is par- 


ticularly strong when it is a question 
of the Jugo- Slavs, and he always gave 
me the idea that he spent his Satur- 
day afternoons enunciating chatty 
pleasantries in Trafalgar Square and 
on Tower Hill. 

But — you might just see the finish 
— Dalrymple was not doing anything 
of the sort the afternoon that I was 
out lioiise-hunting. Yes, it is true. 
You will scarcely credit the fact that 
I found any difficulty in tracking down 
an eligible villa, but that is the case. 

The quest took me to a pleasant 
semi-rural neighbourhood where there 
was room for gardens with the bor- 
ders edged with the nice soft yellow- 
tinted box, and rose walks, and dainty 
little arbours, and fandangled appur- 
tenances which amateur gardeners love 
witli perfect justification. 

And there was Dalrymple. I won’t 
deceive you. I recognised him on the 
other side of a low oak fence. He was 
wearing an old hat of the texture of 
the bib of headgear which the man who 
impersonates Napoleon at the music- 
hall doubles up and plays tricks with, 
only Dalrymple’s hat had obviously 
'been white and was now going green 
and other colours with wear and tear. 

And wherever Dalrymple went a 
small cherub in a holland frock went 
too. The cherub would be about five. 
Dalrymple was fashioning a hen-coop 
out of two or three soap-boxes. Both 
he and the cherub ceased activities 
when I hailed and approached ; and I 
stopped to dinner. Dalrymple told me 
he rather fancied he could wangle me 
a bungalow. ^ * 

“I know the agent chap,” he said, 
as we sampled a very pleasant glass of 
port, “ Of course they want to keep it 
fairly dark or we should be swamped. 
I have taken a lot of trouble myself, 
you know, and am just starting gar- 
dening lectures at our club.” 

So he went on — the house, bis new 
roses, the hens, the jam his wife made, 
the idea he had for a winter garden in 
the interests of his wife’s mother, who 
could then take the air in her Bath- 
chair, 

“But,” I said, “you want to sweep 
everything away. You aim at sending 
villages like this to pot — your own 
word, you remember. And then there 
are the Jugo-Slavs ” 

Dalrymple winked and handed me 
the cigars. 

I fancy he is a fraud. 


“AEEOPLAjSTE flight to INDIA. 

PBEPARATIOXS FOR DECEPTION IN DELHI.” 

■ Englishman (Calcutta). 
But the aviators, in order that there 


MY SEBGEANT-MAJOE-DOMO. 

When Wilson has abolished War 
And grim Bellona claims no more 
The greatest of her sons, 

What job has Peace to offer thee 
That shall fulfil thy destiny, 

0 Sergeant-Major Buns ? 

Shall thy great voice, at whose behests 
Trembled a hundred martial breasts, 
Be heard without a smile 
Urging astonished Cingalese 
To tap the tapering rubber trees 
Upon their distant isle? 

Shall thy dread presence ^ clothed in 
tweed 

Be seen, 0 Buns, without the meed 
Of some regretful sigh. 

Fresh from the triumphs of the trench 
Upon the Opposition Bench 
Begging the Speaker’s eye? 

Nay, rather let tliy mighty mind 
At length its true vocation find 
In the domestic sphere; 

The trivial round, the common task 
Shall furnish all thou needs t~to ask — 
There shalt thou earn thy beer. 

Yes, thou shalt play a worthy r6le, 
Tliou great unconquerable soul, 
Within my humble fiat ; 

Fdr when thy voice shall thunder, 
“ Where 

Is i master’s cream?” what maid 
shall dare 

invoke the mystic cat ? 

And what of volatile Miss Gripps? 
The weekly notice on her lips 
Slfall wither at thy look. 

And still one triumph waits for thee — 
And, oh ! may I be there to see — - ! 
When thou shalt face my cook ! 


“DATE FIXED FOR HANGING 
RETAILERS.” 

Provincial Papef\ 

And some of them richly deserve it: 


“ The League will reconsider traety obliga- 
tions from time to time. 

The Lea^e will reconsider traeyt obliga- 
tions from time to time.” — Evening Paper, 

And then the printer gave it up,, 

“A Handley Pago, with two Rolls-Royce 
engines, was the first and only machine to fly 
to India, and was the first and only machine to 
fly to India, and is the second to fly to India.” 

Daily Paper, 

Not the third and only, as for the mo- 
ment we were tempted to believe. 


“ Young Educated Girl Paxfll Wanted, help 
animals ; live clergyman’s family ; pocket- 
money.” — Neiccastlo Journal, 


. , , . _ , , We are glad to hear of a really live 

mght be uo doubt about their bona clergypxan. So many pax'sons nowa- 
jides^ wisely landed at Karachi. - days are accused of being dead-alive* 



DAILY AND MAILY. 

m 

Mr. Daily bursb into the room, slam- 
ming the door behind him, to find 
Mr. Maily seated before the fire. 

“Maily, you’re not getting things 
done,” he shouted as he walked swiftly 
up and down the Turkey carpet. ^ 

“Only buttoning my spat, Daily,” 
said Mr. Maily. Then he too, spring- 
ing. from his chair,* w’alked rapidly to 
and fro. But whereas Mr. Daily chose 
the route between the window and the 
motto, “ Do something else kow ! ” 
Mr. Maily took .the line between the 
fireplace and “Keep on keeping on!” 
for they seldom felt compelled to stick 
to one direction, 

“Maily, I’m w^orried,” exclaimed 
Mr. Daily in passing. “ Things seem 
to be easing down. Even you are not 
so nimble as you were.* This silence 
of the public troubles me — haven’t been 
saying things about us for a long time,” 

“ Some people even praise us,” re- 
marked Mr. Maily, disgust mingling 
with the perspiration on his face. 

“ We ’ll be damned if we put up with 
praise,” Mr. Daily declared. 

“ We shall. We 'd give praise if 
they ’d damn us,” said Mr. Maily. 


“ Never be funny, Maily, if you can 
help it,” warned Mr. Daily. Then he 
remarked wistfully, “ If they ’d only 
burn us again 1 ” 

“ Couldn’t we go for the Archbishop 
of Oanteububy?” asked Mr. Maily. 
“To be burnt during “'morning service 
in a cathedral ” 

“No, these church-people couldn’t 
be roused, Maily. Too much dilly- 
dally about them. They’d never fall 
to it.” 

Mr. Daily jabbed his thumb against 
a white bell-push, and a clerk appeared. 
“ Got enough work to do ? ” asked Mr. 
Daily. 

“ And then some,” said the clerk. 

“ Well, get on with it,” shouted Mr. 
Daily impatiently, and pi'essed a red 
bell-push. 

“ Plenty doing ? ” he tasked the com- 
positor who appeared. 

“ Twice that,” said the compositor, 

“ Then gcf to it,” barked Mr. Daily. 
Turning to behold Mr. Maily mopping 
his brow, he cried, “ Eor heaven’s sake 
don’t let anybody see you standing 
still, Maily.” 

“ I was only thinking,” said Mr. 
Maily. 

“ Whatever for? ” asked Mr, Daily. 


“ Do you suppose ” 

“ Suppose nothing. Know 1 ” 

“ How would it be to — to' denounce 
beer ? ” asked Mr. Maily. 

“Gad, but you’ve still got pluck,” 
said Mr. Daily with something like 
admiration. “They’d burn us right 
enough. But there is such a thing as 
too much pluck, Maily. Think again, 
if you must think.” 

“ No,” Mr. Daily went on, “ I doubt 
if a satisfactory burning can be worked 
— ^it only comes by accident.* Mean- 
while, if the public won’t talk about 
us, w’e must boom ourselves;” and -he 
sprinted to a yellow bell-push to sum- 
mon the editor. 

“ This peace business,’ ’ said Mr. Daily 
to him — “ Peace must he signed I How ’s 
i that for a new stunt ? Out out * The 
Soldiers’ Paper ’ and call ourselves ‘ The 
Paper that gets Peace.* Get the boys 
together, work out a scheme and come 
and show us in half-an-hour.” 

“ But, Daily, is there any likelihood 
of peace not being signed?” asked 
Mr. Maily, when the editor had gone. 

“ Eor goodness* sake, Maily, pullyour- 
self together. Don’t you understand 
that one of the principles of our job is 
to back carts ? ” said Mr. Daily. 
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to the tioo turhuUnt members of audience who have been ejected). “How did the quabhel 
HoorUe^per,' ^ThEY WEBE TlQUTXm, SiB, about which op them the ftIBI, IN THE PICTUEE WAS WINKING AT.” 


’ ' LINES TO A LEGIONAEY. 

(MeiBbers of the 7mo corps of domestic servants are culUd 


Soi*E hope of this my household, martial maid 
Whom ordered ranks and discipline austere 
Have shaped (I gather) for a braver trade. 

So that respect, not all unmixed ^Yith fear, 
lufonns my breast as I await you here, 

Your title, with its stem Caesarian touch, 

Does, to be frank, alarm me very much. 

Come not, I pray you, to my casual home 
(Where moulting cats usurp the best arm-chair) 
With the harsh practices of Ancient Borne, 

The brow severe, the you-be-careful air 
Wbich (on the film) all legionaries wear ; 

My dream is just a regulated ease ; 

Srfes, if you like, but not too stringent, please. 

not with rude awakenings, nor request 
Thi^ I at stated hours must.rise and feed ; 

I Lke my morning slumber much the best 
And hate a life by drastic laws decreed 
(I ’m not a Persian bom, nor yet a Mede) ; 

No, but with step demure and tactful come# 

And if soft music greet you^ ob, be dumb 1 

In careless comfort let my days be spent 
And, maiden, mutual happiness shall reign ; 

The crash of crockery 1 11 not lament 


Nor (when 1 fain would sing) will I complain 
Though you should raise the far from dulcet strain ; 
But with a sweet content ITl bless the day 
My legionary came, and came to stay. 

Lost, large^ retriever d<^, T&at-ooated j when pleased or expectant 
he grins, showing all his teeth ; information leading to his recovery 
wiU be rewarded.” — Qlasgoiu Herald. 

It is supposed that he has been -studying the portraits of 
“Variety” ladies in the illustrated papers. 

« He must, said j\fr. Thomas, urge men to recognise that, in the 
present state .of the country, it was imperative that soppages should 
be avoided,”— Paper. 

Excellent advice ; but in the present state of the country, 
unless one wears waders, extremely difficult to follow. 

« Wanted.— A suitable match for a well-connected and refined 
bun widower of 37 ; healthy and of good moral character ; monthly 
income a^pt 500 rupees. Possesses property. Late wife died last : 
week,”— 

It is a siga of the ti-nly moral character to be definitely off 
with the old love before you are on with the new. 

m th^e Prime Minister’s prc^raniine arc; : 
(1) Punch the ex-Kaiser .” — Sunday Times iJohmneshurg), 

The other four don’t matter, but we wish to take the : 
earliest opportunity of denying this totally unfounded 
suggestion. Mr. Punch is not the ex-Kaiser, and never 
was. 
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A LITTLE EAYOUB. | 

Maisie was terribly .upset when she 
lost her gold curb bangle (with pad- 
lock attached) between the hospital 
and the canteen. The first I knew of 
it was seeing a handbill offering two 
pounds’ reward on our front gate, with 
the ink still damp, when I came home 
to lunch. There was a similar bill 
blowing down the road. My wife had 
some more under her arm and she 
pressed them on me. “ Eun round to 
the shops,” she said; “get them put 
right in the middle of the windows 
where they ’ll catch everybody’s eye/’ 

The first shop I entered was a hosier’s. 
Since drilling in the V.T.C. I have ac- 
quired rather a distinguished bearing. 

^ Shopkeepers invariably treat me with 
attention. The hosier hurried forward, 
i obviously anticipating a princel}" order 
for tweeds at war prices. I hadn’t the 
courage to buy nothing. I selected 
the nearest thing on the counter, a 
futurist necktie at two-and-six-three, 
and, as I was leaving the shop, turned 
back carelessly. “By the by, would 
you mind putting this bill in your 
window ? ” I said. 

His lij^^curled. “ This is a high-class 
busings. We make it a rule— no bills,” 
he said. 

At the butcher’s next door there 


were several customers. They all gave 
way fco me. I made purchases worthy 
of my appearance and carriage, half an 
ox tail and some chitterlings. Then I 
proffered a handbill. The man in blue 
accepted it and, before I had opened 
my lips, returned it to me wrapped 
round the ox tail. I was too taken 
aback to explain. In fact, when he 
held out his hand, I mechanically gave 
him another bill for the chitterlings. 

At the next shop, a fancy draper’s, I 
acted with cunning. In the centre of 
the window, on a raised background of 
silver paper, was displayed a wreath 
of orange-blossom veiled with tullo. I 
bought it. The young ladies were hys- 
terical. “ May I ask permission to put 
this little handbill in its place ? ” I said. 
They appealed to the shopwalker. “ In 
the absence of the head of the firm I 
cannot see my way to accede to your 
request,” he said. “ At present he is 
on the Bhine. On his demobilisation 
I will place the matter before him if 
you will leave the bill in my hands,” 
I left it. 

I skipped a gramophone emporium : 
and a baby-linen shop and entered a 
fishmonger’s. Here I adopted tactics 
I of absolute candour. “Look here,” I 
j said, “ I haven’t come to buy anything. 
I don’t want any fish, flesh or r@d-her- 
iring, but I should be no end grateful 


if you would stick this bill up for me 
somewhere.” 

“Certainly, Sir, as many as you like/’ 
said the proprietor heartily. 

Gleefully I gave him two. One he 
stuck on a hook on top of a couple of. 
ducks, and it flopped over face down- 
wards on their breasts. ' The other he 
laid in the middle of tho marble coun- 
ter, and the next moment his assistant 
came along and slapped an outsize 
halibut on it. 

I went into a jeweller’s next and 
purchased a gold curb bangle (with 
padlock attached), 

“ You clever old thing,” said Maisie ; 

“ you ’d never tell one from the other, 
would you ? Mine ’s a tiny bit heavier, 
don’t you think ? I ’ve just found it in , 
the soap-dish. I *11 change this for a 
filigree pendant. All my life 1 ’ve longed 
for a filigree pendant.” 

“ For 85 tons of blackberries, gathered last 
autumn, INorthamptunshire elementary school 
children wore paid ^2,380, 8d. a lb.’* 

Daily 

The young profiteers ! " : 

“ Splendid imitation almond paste for cakes 
can be made as follows : Take four ounces of 
breadcrumbs, one small teaspoonful of almond 
e-isenoe, four oune^ ^ ^gat, and 

one weil-eateix ^ mixture.” ' 

Answers, 

The difficulty W to get the egg. 
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APBES LA GUEBBE. 

** On ne sait jamais le dessous des 
cartes, as the perplexing dialect of the 
aborigines of this country would put it. 
William and I, w^hen we used to dis(S«ass 
after-the-war prospects o’ nights in the 
old days, were more or less resigned to 
a buckshee year or two of filling shell- 
holes up and pulling barbed wire down. 
Instead of which we all go about the 
country taking in each others’ education. 
No one, w^e gather, will be allowed to 
go home until he has taken his B.A. 

W'ith honours. And after that 

But it would be better to begin at the 
beginning. 

It began * within ten days of the 
signing of the armistice, assuming 
the shape of an official inquiry from 
Division, a five-barred document where- 
in somebody with a talent for. con- 
fusing himself (and a great contempt 
for the Paper Controller) managed to 
ask every officer the same question in 
five different ways. They cancelled 
each other out after a little examination 
and left behind merely a desire to dis- 
cover whether or not each officer had a 
job waiting for* him on his return to 
civil life. William and I took the thing 
at a gallop, stuck down a succinct 
“Yes, Yes, No, No, Yes,” subscribed 
our signatures and returned the docu- 
ments — or so William proposed to do — 
“for your information and necessary 
inaction.’’ 

. “ They ’re getting deuced heavy about 
these jobs, aren’t they?” observed 
William a day or two later. “The 
Old Man wants to see us all at orderly- 
room for a private interview — he"’s 
got to make a return showing whether 
nis officers have got jobs waiting for 
them, if not, why not, and please in- 
dent at once to make good any defici- 
encies. Hullo, what ’s this ? ” 

It happened to be William’s mail| 
for the day-one large official-looking 
envelope- It turned out to be a docu- 
ment from his old unit (he had entered 
the Army from an O.T.O.), headed, 
“Resettlement and Employment of ex- 
Officers: Preliminary Enquiry.” It 
was a formidable catechism, ranging 
from inquiries as to whether William 
had a job ready for him to a request ■ 
for a signed statement from his C.O. ^ 
certifying that he w^as a sober, diligent I 
and obliging lad and had generally; 
given every satisfaction in his present : 
situation. In case he hadn’t a job or 
wanted another one there were con- 
venient spaces in which to confess the 
whole of his past — whether be had a 
liking for animals or the Colonies, 
mechanical aptitude (if any), down to 
full list of birth-marks and next-of-kin. 
William thrust the thing hastily into 

the stove. But I observed that there 
was a cloud over him for the rest of 
the day. 

However, we both of us satisfied the 
examiner at the orderly-room, though 
the renewed evidence of a determined 
conspiracy to find work for him left 
William a trifle more thoughtful than 
his wont. Shades of the prison- 
house began to close about our grow- 
ing joy. “These ’ere jobs,” remarked 
William, “are going to take a bit of 
dodging, dearie. Looks to me as though* 
you might cop out for anything from a 
tram-driver to Lord Chief. Wish people 
wouldn’t be so infernally obliging. And, 
anyway, what is this — an Army or a 
Labour Exchange ? ” 

As the days wore on the strain be- 
came more and more intense. William’s 
old school had contrived an association 
which begged to be allowed to do any- 
thing in the world for him except leave 
him for a single day in idleness. And 
what time the Army was not making 
inquiries about his own civil intentions 
and abilities it was insisting on his ex- 
tracting the same information from the 
platoons. William grew haggard and 
morose. He began looking under his 
bed every night for prospective em- 
ployers and took to sleeping with a 
loaded Webley under his pillow for 
fear of being kidnapped by a registry 
office. He slept in uneasy snatches, 
and w^hen he did doze off was tormented 
by hideous nightmares. 

In one of them he dreamt he was on 
leave and walking through the City. 
At every doorway he had to run the 
gauntlet of lithe and implacable man- 
aging directors, all ready to pounce on 
him, drag him within and chain him 
permanently to a stool — ^with the com- 
plete approval of the Army Council. 
In another he was appearing before a 
tribunal of employers as a conscientious 
objector to all forms of work. 

The last straw was when the Briga- 
dier caused it to be made known that 
if any officer was particularly unsettled 
about his future he might be granted 
a personal interview and it would be 
seen what could be done for him. 
William sat down writh the air of one 
who has established a thumping bridge- 
head over his Rubicon and wrote to 
the Brigadier direct and as follows : — 

“ Sir, — I have the honour to hope 
that this finds you a good deal better 
than it leaves me at present. In case 
you should be in any uncertainty over 
yoiiv prospects on return to half-pay, I 
shall be happy to grant you a personal 
interview at my billet (Sheet i5; 
G 22a 3.7.) and see whether anything 
can be arranged to suit you. I may 
add that I have a number of excellent 
appointments on my books, from knife- 

boy to traveller to a firm of mineral 
water manufacturers. For my own 
part my immediate future is firmly 
settled, thank you. For at least three 
months after my discharge from the 
Army I have no intention of taking up 
any form of work. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your Otherwise Obedient 
Servant, Eto.” 

:ic 5je :ie Jfc 

The court-martial was held last 
Thursday and sentence will be promul- 
gated any day now. Medical evidence 
certified William as sane enough to 
understand the nature of his ofence, 
but as the War is over it is unlikely 
that he will be shot at dawn. William 
himself is confident that he will be 
cashiered, a sentence which carries 
with it automatic and permanent ex- 
clusion from all appointments under 
the Crown. “That makes a tidy gap 
in the wire,” says William hopefully. 

“ They won’t even be able to make a 
postman of me. With a bit of luck 
I’ll dod^e the unofficial jobs — I get 
that holiday after all, old bean.” 

“ Hunting. * 

The danger of kicking horses.” 

Times* 

Generally the shoe is on the other foot: 

“The Falkirk iron fitters, by an overwhelm- 
ing majority, have opposed the forty-hour 
week and have agreed to a forty-four hour 
week.” — Provhidal Pajpe?’, 

Bravo, Falkirk ! 

“ The announcement of the augmentation of 
the British beet in the Mediterranean ap- 
peared exclusively in the ‘ Sunday Express.’ ” 
Daily Express, 

It doesn’t seem anything to boast 
about. 

“Wanted. — On a farm, two capable Euro- 
pean young or middle-aged girls.” 

South African Paper, 

There are lots of girls answering this 
description, but the difficulty is that 
most of them are too shy to admit it. 

- “ M. Glemenceau , , . speaks English with 
rare perfection, having spent years in the 
United States.” — Daily Paper, 

“M. Glemenceau, speaking in excellent 
.English, said ‘ Yes.’ ” — Sunday Paper, 

What he really said, of coiu’se, was 
“ Yep.” 

Question and Answer. ■ 

“What are you, Sir?” the Counsel 
roared. 

The timid witness said, “My Lord, 

A Season-ticket holder I 

Where London’s southern suburbs lie.” 
“Tut, tut,” his Lordship made demur, 

“ He meant what is your business, Sir.” 
The witness sighed and shook his head,' 

: “ I get no time for that,” he said. 
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, Guesi {who has cut the cloth). ‘‘Billiards eequiee cok^stant practice.” 


ANOTHEE OEISIS. 

{By a, Futility Babbit Keeper.) 

There is a rabbit; in the pansy bed, 

There is a burrow underneath' the wall, 

There is a rabbit everywhere you tread, 

To-day I heard a rabbit in the hall, 

The same that sits at evening in my shoes 
‘ And sings his usefulness, or simply chews ; 

There is no corner sacred to the Muse — 

And how shall man demobilise them all? 

Far back, when England was devoid of food, 

Men bade me breed the coney' and I bought 

Timber and wire-entanglements and hewed 
Fair roomy palaces of pine-wood wrought, 

Wherein our first-bought sedulously gnawed 
And every night escaped and ran abroad ; 

Yet she was lovely and we named her Maud, 

And if she ate the primulas, 'twas nought. 

The months rolled onward and she multiplied, 

And all her progeny resembled her ; 

They ate the daffodils ; they seldom died ; 

And no one thought of them as provender ; 

The children fed them weekly for a treat. 

And my wife said, The little things— how swBet ! 
If you imagine I can ever eat 
A rabbit calM Persephone, you err.’’ 

Yet famine might have hardened that proud breast, 
Only that victory removed the threat; 

And now, if e’er I venture to suggest 
That it is time that some of them w^ere ate, 

That Maud is pivotal and ‘costing pounds, 

And how^ the garden is a mass of mounds, 

She answers me, on military grounds, 

** Peace is not come. We cannot eat them yet/’ 


So I shall steal to yon allotment space 
With a large bag of rabbits, and unseen 
Demobilise them, and in thatiair place 
They all shall browse on cauliflower and bean ; 
There Smith will come on Saturday, and think 
That it is shell-shock or disease or drink ; 

But Maud shall d.well for ever there and sink 
A world of burrows in Laburnum Green. A. P, H. 

Secrets of tlie Peace Conference. 

“Tile proceedings yesterday afternoon began punctually at three 
o’clock. Lord Bobert Cecil sat \Yith the British delegates. M. L4on 
Bourgeois sat among the French delegates.” — Kmiclmter Guardian. 

And not, as might have been thought, vice versa, 

“A thoroughly capable and energetic man wanted, who will look 
after a family concern : Must understand management of 25 acre 
farm with 10 cows,' about. four acres may have to be broken up. 
Must be an experienced brewer, capable of mashing 10 times a week, 
and taking entire charge of brewing operations with assistance of 
unskilled labour. Must be conversant with licensing laws and re- 
quirements, also present restrictions as applying to brewing; 
thoroughly understand and superintend wines and spirits depart- 
ment,' direct repairs; capable buyer, general manager, organiser and 
foreman. Must be thorough accountant, capable of directing office 
and branch work, conversant with income-tax and excess profits duty 
practice. Able to drive, or .willing to learn a 4-ton Commor lorry, 
must be motor-cyclist to visit branches, and manage public-houses. 
Absolutely essential to understand and drive oil engines. — ^Further 
particulars' apply and Sons,”— Pa{per. 

What \ye chiefly miss is any information as to how the 
man is to fill up his sjpare time. 

- . ‘'Italians SrELLi^c-f. 

There arc to be* streets in Athens named after President Wilson and 
after Mr, Lloyd George, In the ‘ Patris,’ an Athens paper, w© read 
that ‘ Wilson ’ is spelt ‘ Ouilson,’ whilst ‘ George ’ is Tzortz.’ * Bonar 
Law’ is ‘ Mponar Lo.^ ” — Bwmmgham Ma%l, 

We bow to our contemporary’s erudition, but we confess 
it all looks Greek to us.- 
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Betty. “MUMMY, DOES God send us oub food 


Mother, “Yes, dead; oe course He does.” 


'*BU1? -U'HAT A PRICE! 
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k FLEA FOR PEOPOBTION, 

llfefaatemporaries having tpld us all about 
Oeoip&b’s hat and how I^esident 
Wii^ 2 «r ate a banana, TJie Daily Depress 
recently went one better with the headline, 
** Mr. Balfour joins, a Tennis Club/’ as the sub- 
heading of its *’ Peace Conference Notes.”] 

Has it always been this way, I wonder, 
Hid editors always display 
She same disposition to blunder 

0 ^er the weight of the news of the 
day ? 

When simpler was war and director, 
Wm Athens accustomed to see 
In the sheets of its Argus how Hector 
Had bloaters for tea ? 

If so— or indeed if it ’s not so— 

One cannot but gently deplore 
That the custom of chronicling rot so 
^ Has not been expunged by the War. 
"When the world with its horrors still 
stton^ is 

And waits for Yasfc hopes to come 
true. 

What boots it if delegate’ undies 
Are scarlet or blue ? 

All facts of those delegates* labours 
I ’m ready to read with a zest, 

And they must, like myself and my 
neighbours, 

1 know, have their moments of rest ; 


I do not begrudge them their pleasures, 
But frankly I don’t care a rap 
If the sport that engages their leisure’s 
“ Up, Jenkins ” or “ Snap.” 

Since the founts of its wisdom present 
us 

Each morning with gems of this kind, 
Such matters must strike as momentous 
The news-editorial mind ; 

I ’Tis time this delusion was done with, 
High time that some voice made it 
clear' 

We don’t want those fountains to run 
with 

I Such very small beer. 

I “A married mm, aged 34 years, collided 
with tlie mail train wben riding a motor- 
cycle into Hawera on Friday. His right arm, 
collarbone, and blue hospital uniforms on 
Thursday morning.”— Zealand Herald,, 

We rather like this telescopic style of 
: reporting. It leaves something to the 
reader’s imagination. 

; ‘‘To Parents anb Pawnbrokers.^ — A ny- 
; one assisting to remove the Charity Boots, 
marked B., from the Children’s Feet, which 
are the property of Mr, J. B and his Sup- 
porters, Wile be prosecuted.”— -Jris/t Daper, 

A distressfulcountry,indeed, where the 
children d<j not own their own feet. 


WINCHESTER’S OPPORTUNITY. 

War legislation has pressed hard on 
many callings, and on none more than 
that of the architect. But the embargo 
has been lifted ; the ancient art is com- 
ing to its own again, and it is of happy 
omen that the new President of the 
Royal Academy has been chosen from 
the architects. In this context we 
welcome the stimulating article in a 
recent issue of The Times a ^orajpos of 
the Winchester War Memorial. “ Are 
we never,” asks the writer, “to take 
risks in our architecture?” and his 
answer, briefly summed up, is “ Perish 
the thought. De Vaudace, encore de 
Vaudace, ioujonrs de Vaudace” It is, 
of course, a pity that the Winchester 
War Memorial scheme has not met 
with the unanimous approval of Wyke- 
hamists. Possibly they have reason, 
for while adding a new cloister, a new 
gateway and a, new hall to the existing 
school buildings, it involves the pulling 
down^ of^ the Quingentenary Memorial 
Building, erected some twenty years 
ago, and of some old houses in Kings- 
gate Street. Some consider such a 
drastic destruction to be xmfortimate,- 
but, says The Times, it is “ necessary if 
any scheme worthy of the occasion is 
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to be carried ont.” Moreover it is pro- 
posed to re-erect the Quingentenary 
Memorial on a new site, ‘‘ where it will 
certainly look as well as ever." 

The greatest event in our history, as 
the writer finely observes, cannot be 
worthily commemorated by any timid 
compromise. Winchester has set a 
splendid example, but it is perhaps too 
much to expect that it will be followed 
by London, owing to the inevitable 
clash of conflicting interests in our 
unwieldy metropolis. The erection of 
a new Pantheon on the site of St. Paul’s 
and the removal of Wren’s massive 
but dinwM structure to Hampstead 
Heath, where it would certainly look as 
well as ever, is, we fear, however much 
The Times ‘may desire it, beyond the 
range of practical politics. But example 
is infectious, and if only the Winchester 
I authorities would expand their scheme 
azid carry it out with Dantonesque 
audacity its Ml logical oonclusion,| 
other towns "and cities might ultimately 
, fall ^ . 'I 

' Winchester Ckthedral, as we need^ 


hardly remind our readers, has only 
been rescued from subsidence and col- 
lapse at an immense cost by a lavish 
use of the resources of modern engineer- 
ing. The building itself is not without 
merits, but its site is inconspicuous and 
the swampy nature of the soil is a con- 
stant menace to its durability. The 
scheme which we venture wifcli all 
humility to suggest is that it should 
be removed and re-erected, in the same 
spirit though in the architectural lan- 
guage of our own day, on the summit 
of si Catherine’s Hill, where it would 
look better than ever, and be connected 
by a scenic ueo-Gothic x’ailway with 
Meads, This would nol only add to 
the amenities of the landscape, but 
enable the present cathedral site to be 
utilized for a purpose more in eon- 
sonanco with the needs of the age. 
We do not presume to dictate, but may 
point out that if the deanery and the 
canons^ houses were pulled down and 
re-erected on the golf-links, where they 
would look better ttian ever, spa^ 
would be available for a majestic 


aerodrome, or, better stil^ an experi- 
mental water-stadium for submarines, 
in memory of Kino Aurbeb, the founder 
of our Fleet. 

Into the question of details, design 
and cost it is not for us to enter. We 
confine ourselves to appealing with all 
the force at our command to Winches- 
ter, fortunate, as The Times x'eminds , 
us,- in the choice of an architect of 
genius and ingenuity, to persevere, to 
rise to the occasion, to cast ccmpromise 
to the winds and atove all to xemember 
that the greatest compliment w'hich 
can be paid to the archit^ts of the past 
is to remove their buildings to sites 
where they look better than ever and 
do not suffer from the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the masterpieces of tWr , 
successors. Architecture has been ie- 1 
fined as “ frozen music." But-on i 
occasions such as this to 

be taken out of its eoW-#!»g4 , 

judiciously thawed. ’ , i 

Iiost, sulky inflator.*^— OiHs:en. 

; Well, why worry ? 
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CIVIL EDUCATION FOR SOLDIERS. 

When fche armistice was signed and 
the close season for Germans set in, it 
occurred to the authorities that it would 
be a waste of labour to continue to train 
some few million good men for a shoot- 
ing season that might never re-open, 
and the weekly programme became 
rather a sketchy affair till some brain 
more brilliant than the rest conceived 
the idea of giving a good sound educa- 
tion in the arts of peace to this promis- 
ing and waiting multitude. The idea 
was joyfully accepted, and gradually 
filtered through its authorised channels, 
suffering some ofSce-change or other at 
each stage till it finally reached one pf 
our ancient seats of learning. It arrived 
rather like the peremptory order of a 

newly - gazetted and i 

bewildered subaltern, 
who, having got his 
platoon hopelessly tied 
up, falls back on the 
time-honoured and usu- 
ally infallible “ Carry on, 

Sergeant.'" 

There were some six- 
hundred white -hatted 
cadets stationed at this 
spot, all thirsting (pre- 
sumably) for informa- 
tion on gas, and Mills 
bombs, and studs on 
the cocking-piece, and 
forming fours, and ver- 
tical intervals and Dis- 
trict Courts - martial ; 
and when the order 
came] to “carry on” 
with ^ueation it caused 
something like a panic. 

A council of war nearly 
caused Head-quarters 


“ Well,” said the victims, “ what have 
you got ? ” 

“Oh, anything you like,” said the 
Company Commanders. “ Just you 
choose your subject and well do the 
rest.” 

Now* that was very generous, but 
rather rash. Tor the victims took them 
at their w’ord, and so by the time the 
perspiring Platoon Commanders had 
produced their returns (in triplicate) it 
was found that there were forty- three 
subjects to be provided for, including 
seven languages, six branches of science, 
four kinds of engineering, six commer- 
cial subjects and various sundries, such 
as metaphysics, wool - classing and 
coker-nut planting. 

The way the Company Commanders 
dealt wit^ this problem was quite 



Poliiicalhj inclmed Nurse {eichiUtbi^miv'daugliter to M.1?.). “Let us 'OPE, Sie 

THAT SHE MAY IiIV’E TO BE CALLED THE MOTHEE OP THE ’OUSE OP COMMONS.” ’ 


to cancel a battalion parade, but they 
pulled themselves together and held 
the drill, and then appointed Jack as 
“ Battalion Education Officer,” and 
empowered him to draft a scheme of 
work. 

When produced it consisted of four- 
teen paragraphs, each of which finished 
up with the sentence, “ Tliis is obviously 
a problem for the Company Com- 
mander.” Jack had nothing to learn 
as to the duties of a battalion specialist 
and realised that his responsibility lay 
simply in providing Company Com- 
manders, and then finding problems 
for them to solve. As the Company 
Commanders were already in being his 
work was simplified. 

However, the Company Commanders, 
being men of merit, cheerfully accepted 
the ^ situation and approached their 
victims. “ We are going to teach you,” 
they said, “ What would you like to 
be te^ught ? ” 


simple and ingenious. They sent for 
all junior officers and asked what they 
were prepared to teach. The result 
seemed really rather good. Tom said 
he would take French, having spent 
three months in Northern France be- 
fore they sent him to Salonika. Dick’s 
father has an allotment and Dick him- 
self occasionally bunts, so he chose 
Agriculture. Oswald chose Mathema- 
tics, on the strength of having been a 
Quartermaster-Sergeant in the Public 
Schools Brigade in September, 1914. 
Wilfred once went to a gas course for 
ten days, so of course his subject was 
Science. Arthur really does know some- 
thing about Architecture and can also 
enlarge a map quite nicely, so he put 
down Drawing, John chose Theology. 
He said he once read the lessons in 
church ; really he thought he was safe 
to draw a blank. 

Once more the Company Com- 
manders were equal to the emergency. 


They looked at it in this way. French 
is a foreign language ; Spanish is also 
a foreign language. Tom offers to 
teach a foreign language; therefore Tom 
shall teach Spanish. Corn-growing in 
Western Canada, sheep - raising in 
Australia and coker-nut planting are 
all obviously agriculture. Dick says 
he can teach Agriculture ; so he shall. 
The science of manures caused some 
discussion as to whether it should be 
agriculture or science, but it was finally 
settled in favour of science, which also 
included physics, electricity and crys- 
tallography. J ohn got four theological 
students, but, when he investigated, he 
found that one was a Jew and one a 
Presbyterian minister, while the other 
two, like himself, thought that no one 
else w^ould have thought of it. And 
these touch only the 
fringe of the subject. 

The indent sent in for 
materials was a rather 
formidable one, but the 
article most in demand 
was a sheep, which was 
wanted at the same 
time by Dick for his 
Agriculture and Arthur 
for bis Drawing, and 
also by Mac, who is 
O.C. the Butchery class. 
Mac wrote a polite little 
note saying he must 
have at least one a 
week, and he ’d like “ a 
pig to be going on with, 
if y^'QU please,” promis- 
ing to hand the latter 
over complete and in 
good order, when he ’d 
done with it, to Jones 
for his bacon - curing 
class, “ upon receipt of 


signature for same."' 


Commercial Candour. 

‘‘120 Pairs UnbleacEed Calico Sheets, 2 x2| 
yards. Sale price, 12/11 per pair; present 
value, 1/- per pair.”— Fa{pei\ 

“Including new enlistments there are about 
1,000 men concentrated in and around Berlin.” 

Manchester G^iardian, 
Let Foch be warned. 


“Bad Boys and the Biech. 

We are glad to observe that the Eecorder 
has decided to adopt stern measures with 
juvenile offenders who are brought before him 
in future.”— Tbnes, 

“ Stern measures ” is good. 

“NON-STOP WAIST DRIVES, 

Every Wednesday Evening at 8.-80. 

^10 Top, and Six other Special Prizes.” 

Local Paper. 

Believed to be under the patronage of 
the Food-Oonteolleb. 
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THE FOOD PROBLEM IN PARIS. 


The cost of living in the vicinity of 
the Peace Conference has been enor- 
mously exaggerated. Likewise the 
difficulty of reorganizing Europe on a 
truly ethnic basis. By combining the 
two questions I have found them im- 
mensely simplified, and I have been in 
Paris only three days. 

My meaning will be clearly illus- 
trated by the record of a single day’s 
experience — with the representative of 
the Lodopeloponnesians for cUjeiXner 
and the delegate of the Pan-Deutero- 
nomaniads for dinner. 

I made the acquaintance of the first 
in the lilt. On the«way down it came 
out that I was jounialiste assisting at 
the Conference of the Peace, whereupon 
the other introduced himself as secre- 
tary of the Dodopeloponnesian dele- 
gation and eager for the pleasure of 
entertaining me at dejeCaier. 

Nothing international arose in con- 
nection with the hors d^mivres. It was 
between the soup and the fish that my 
host inquired whether I had yet found 
time to look into the just claim of the 
Dodopeloponnesian people to the neigh- 
bouring island of Funicula. 

You mean,” I said, on the ground 
that the island of Funicula was brought 
under the Dodopeloponnesian sceptre 
on September 11th, 1405, by Blagoslav 
the Splay-fingered, from whom it was 
wrested on February 3rd, 1406, by the 
Seljuks?” 

“ Precisely,” he said. “ But also be- 
cause the people of Funicula are origin- 
ally of Dodopeloponnesian stock.” 

“Yet they speak the language of 
Pan-Deuteronomania,” I said. 

' “ A debased dialect,” he said, “foisted 

upon them by a remission of ten per 
cent, in taxes for every hundred words 
'of the lingo learned by heart, with 
double votes for irregular verbs.” 

The entrie, sometliing with eggs and 
jelly, was excellent. 

, Far be it from me to deny,” I said, 

“ the fact that Funicula is by right a 
part of the inheritance of the Octo- 
syllabarians.”— ^and I bowed gracefully 
to my host, who raised his glass in 
return — “and I agree in advance with 
every argument you put forward in 
favour of a restored Sesquicentennial 
commonwealth by bringing together 
the scattered members of the Duodeci- 
mal race 'from all over the world. In 
fact,” I added as the waiter poured but 
the champagne, “ it seems to me that 
in addition to the Island of Funicula 
there px*operly belongs, in the realm of 
your Greater Anti-Yivisectoria, the ad- 
jacent promontory, geyser and natural 
bridge of Pneumobronchia, from which 
the last Seljuk ruler, Didymus the Forty- 1 









“Do YOU play the piaxo?” 
Gunner. “Nob the ’cello?” 


Jack. “No, SiK.” 
/ctc/f. “No, Sib.” 


Gunner. “Well, the kext tihe you hear BUMOtms of a baebeb just follow 

THE HATTEB up.” 


fifth, leaped in front ’ of a machete 
wnelded by his eldest son, who therefore 
became Didymus the Forty-sixth,” 

He was delighted to find so much 
sympathy and understanding in an 
alien journalist from far across the seas. 
His bill, so far as a hurried and discreet 
glance could reveal, w’as 89 francs 50 
centimes, not including the taxe. 

On the other hand, the sous-secrdtalre 
of the Pan-Deuteronomaniad delega- 
tion, who took 'me out to dinner that 


Bame night, paid 127 francs (including 
theati^e tickets) before he proved to my 
satisfaction that the basic civilization 
of Funicula Island is after all Pan- 
wh at e ver-y ou - call-i t. 

At any rate my point is made. My 
expenditure on food these three days an 
Paris has been negligible, and Ih^re is 
rumour that the Supra- Zambesian dde- 
gation is thinking of opening a hotel 
with running water, h‘. aiad c., in every 
room. ^ - 
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BULGE B02IUM. 

The air is full ©f rain and sleet, 

A dingy fog obscures the street 
I watch the pane and wonder will 
The sun be shining on Boar’s Hill, 
Eekindling on his western course 
The dying splendour of the gorse 
And kissing hands in joyous mood 
To primroses in Bagley Wood. 

I wish that 'when old Phoebus drops 
Bjshind yon hedgehog-haunted copse 
And high and bright the Northern 
Crown 

Is standing over White Horse Do^^n 
I could, be sitting by the fire 
In that my Land of Heart’s Desire — 

A fire of fir-cones and a log 
And at my feet a fubsy dog 
In Eobinwood I In Eobinwood 1 
I think the angels, if they could, ^ 
Would trade their harps for railway 
tickets 

Or hang their crowns upon the thickets 
And wfiJk the highways of the world 
Through eves of gold and dawns em- 
pe^ded, ^ . 

Could they be sure the road led on | 
Twixt Oxford spires and Abmgdon 
To where above twin valleys stands 
Boar’s Hill, the best of promised lands ; 
That at the journey’s end there stood 
A heaven on earth like Eobinwood. 

Heigho! The sleet still whips the pane 
And I must turn to work again 
Where the brown stout of Erin hums 
Through Dublin’s aromatic slums 
And Sinn Eein youths with shifty faces 
Hold “ Parliaments ” in public places 
And, heaping curse on mountainous 

In uninteHigiblc Erse, 

Hara^ with threats of war and arson 
Base Briton and still baser Carson. 

But some day when the powers that be 
Demobilise the likes of me 

g ome seven years hence, as I infer, 
y actual exit will occur) 

Swift o’er the Irish Sea I ’ll fiy, 

Hmr though each wave be mountains 
high. 

Nor pause till I descend to grab 
Oxford’s surtrong taxicab. 

Then “ Home ! ” (Ah, Homs ! my heart 
be still I ) 

111 say, and, when we reach Boar’s 
JEill, 

I’M fill my lungs with heaven’s o\^n air 
! the cabman twice his fare, 

hKdSng far and looking nigh, 
Be^haaded and with hand on high, 

“ Hear ye,” 1 11 cry, ‘‘ the vow I make, 
Familiar sprites of byre and brake, 

J'g miSy fy ’ lit Bolshevicti 

Sweep from the Volga to the Styx ; 

Let internecine carnage vex 
The gathering hosts of Poles andCzeehs, 
And Jugo-Slavs and Tyrolese 
Impair the swart Italian’s ease — 


Me for Boar’s Hill ! These war-w^om 
ears 

Are deaf to cries for volunteers ; 

No Samuel Browne or British warm 
Shall drape this svelte ApoUine form 
Till over Cumnor’s outraged top 
The actual shells begin to drop ; 

Till below Youlbeny’s statdy pines 
Echo the whiskered Bolshy’s lines 
And General Trotsky’s baggage blocks 
The snug bar-parlour of ‘The Fox.’ *’ 

Algol. 

EOMANCE WHILE YOU WAIT. 

My friend and 1 occupied facing seats 
in a railway-carriage on a tedious jour- 
I ney. Having nothing to read and not 
much to say, I gazed through the win- 
dows at . the sodden English winter 
landscape, while my friend’s eyes were 
fixed on the opposite wall of the com- 
partment, above my head. 

“What a country!” I exclaimed at 
last. “ Good heavens, what a country 
to spend one’s life in ! ” 

“ Yes,” he said, withdrawing his eyes 
from the space above my head. “ And 
why do we stay in it when there are 
such glorious paradises to go to ? Ha- 
waii now. If you really want divine 
laziness — sun and warmth and the 
absence of all fretful ambition — you 
should go to the South Seas. You: 
can’t get it anywhere else. I remem- ; 
her when I was in Hawaii ” 

“ Hawaii I ” I interrupted. “ You 
never told me you had been to Hawaii.” 

“ I don’t tell everything,” he replied. ; 
“ But the happiest hours of my exist- 
ence were spent in a little village two; 
or three miles from Honolulu, on the 
coast, where we used to go now and 
then for a day’s fun. It was called — 
let me get it right — ^it was called Tor- 
me-Tonitui — and there 'were pleasure- 
gardens there and the most fascinating 
girls.” His eyes took on a far-away 
wistfulness. 

“ Yes, yes V ” I said. 

“Fascinating broWn girls,” he said, 
“who played that banjo-mandolin thing 
they all play, and sang mournful lux- 
urious songs, and danced under the 
lailtems at night. And the bathing! 
There ’s ho bathing here at all. There 
jrou can stay in the sea all day if you 
like. It ’s like bathing in champagne. 
Sun and surf and sands — there ’s no- 
thing like it.” He sighed rapturously. 

“Well, I can’t help saying again,” 
I interrupted, “that it’s a most extra- 
ordinary thing that, after knowing you 
^1 these years, you have never told me 
a word about Honolulu or the South 
Seas or this wonderful pleasure-garden 
place called — ^what was the name of 
it?” 

He hesitated for a moment. “ Morto 
; Notitixi,” he then replied. 


“I don’t think that’s how you had 
it before,” I said ; “ surely it was Tormo 
Tonitui?” 

‘ * Perhaps it was,” he said. ‘ ‘ I forget. 
Those Hawaiian names are very much 
alike and all rather confusing. Bub 
you really ought to go out there. Why 
don’b you cut everything for a year and 
get some sunshine into your system? 
You’re fossilising here. We all are. 
Let ’s be gamblers and chance it,” 

“I wish I could,” I said. “Tell me 
some more about your lifeihere.” 

“ It was wonderful,” he went on — 
“wonderful. I’m not surprised that 
Stevenson found it a paradise.” 

“ By the way,” I asked, “ did you 
hoar anything of 8tevenson ? ” 

“ Oh, yes, lots. I met several men 
who had known him — Tusitala he was 
called there, you know — and several 
natives. There was one extraordinary 
old feUow who had helped him make 
the road up the mountain. He and I 
had some great e's^enings together, yarn- 
ing and drinking copra.” 

“Did he tell you anything parti- 
cularly personal about Stevenson?” 

I asked. 

“ Nothmg that I remember,” be said ; 

“ but he was a fine old fellow and as 
thhsty as they make ’em.” 

What is copra like ? ” I asked. 

“Great,” he said. “Like — what 
shall I say ? — well, like Audit ale and 
Veuve Clicquot mixed. But it got to ] 
your head. You had to be careful, I 
remember one night after a day’s bath- 
ing at — at Tromo Titonui ” 

“ Where was that? ” I asked. 

“ Oh, that little village I was telling 
you about,” he said. “ I remember 
one night ” 

“ Look here,” I said, “ you began by 
calling it Tormo Tonitui, then you 
called it Morto- Notitui and now it ’s 
Tromo Titonui. I’m going to say 
again, quite- seriously, that I don’t 
believe vou ever were in Hawaii at 
all.” '' ' 

“Of course I wasn’t,” he replied. 

“ But what is one to do in a railway 
carriage, with nothmg to read, and a 
drenched world and those two words 
staring one in the face ? ’ ’ and he pointed 
to a placard above my head advertis- 
ing a firm which provided the best and 
cheapest Motor Tuition. 

Bemohilised. 

Daddy ’s got his civvies on : 

In his room upstairs 

You should have heard him stamp- 
ing round, 

Throwing down the chairs ; 

When I went to peep at him 
Daddy banged his door . . * 

Well, I think I '11 hide from Daddy 
Till the next Great War 1 



OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

{By Mr. Punch" s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Mb. Abnold Bennett’s new novel, The Boll Call (Hut- 
chinson), is a continuation of the Glayhanger series to the 
extent that its hero, George Gannon, is the stepson of 
Edwin, who himself makes a perfunctory appearance at 
the close of the tale. The scene is, however, now London, 
where we watch George winning fame and fortune, quite in 
the masterful Five-Towns manner, as an architect. The 
change is, I think, beneficial. That quality of unstalable 
astonishment, native to Mr. Bennett's folk, accords better 
with the complexities of the wonderful city than to places 
'where it had at times only indifferent matter upon which 
to w;ork. But it is noticeable that Mr. Bennett can com- 
municate this surpidse not only to his characters but to his 
readers. There is an enthusiasm, real or apparent, in his 
art which, like the. beam celestial, “ evermore makes all 
things new,” so that when he tells us, as here, that there 
are studios in Chelsea or that the lamps in the Queen’s 
Hall have red shades, these facts acquire the thrill of 
sudden and almost startling discovery. I suppose this to 
be one reason for the pleasure that I always have in his 
books; another is certainly the intense, even passionate 
sympathy that he lavishes upon the central character. In 
the present example the affairs of George Camion are shown 
developing largely, under the stimulus of four women, of 
whom the least.seen is certainly the most interesting, while 
Lois, the masterful ' young female whom George mames, 
promises as a personality more than she fulfils. We con- 


duct George* s fortunes as far as the crisis produced in them 
by the War, and leave him contemplating a changed life as 
a subaltern in the B.P.A. It is therefore permissible to 
hope that in a year or two we may expect the story of his 
reconstruction. I shall read it with delight. 

Iro7i Times ivith the Guards (MuBB.\y), by an O.E., is 
emphatically one of the books which one won’t turn out from 
one’s war-book shelf. It fills in blanks which appear in more 
ambitious and more orderly narratives. This particular old 
Etonian, entering the new Army by way of the Territorials 
in the first days of the War, was transferred, in the March 
of 1915, to the Ooldstreams and was in the fighting line in 
April of the same year. A way they had in the Army of 
those great days. Details of the routine of training, 
reported barrack-square Jests and dug-out conversations, 
vignettes of trench and field, disquisitions on many strictly 
relevant and less relevant topics, reliections of that fine 
pride in the regiment which marks the best of soldiers, an 
occasional more ambitious survey of a battle or a campaign 
— all this from a ready but not pretentious pen, guided by 
a sound intelligence and some power of observation, makes 
an admirable commentary. Our author’s narrative carries 
us to those days of the great hopes of the Spring of 1917, | 
hopes so tragically deferred. Perhaps the best thing in ^ 
interesting sheaf is the description of the attack of the 
Guards Division — as it had become — on the Transloy- 
Lesbocufs-Ginchy road, with its glory and its carnage* 

It is to be feared that Battle Days (Bnaoxwaon), a new 
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work by Mr, Akthuk Fetterless, aubhor of Gog, will lose 
a good many readers as the result of the armistice. ^ There 
; are battle stories and battle books that are not stories that 
will live far into the piping times of peace because they are 
human documents or have the stamp of genius.^ These 
attractions are not present in Battle Days, which in truth 
is rather a prosy affair, though ambitious withal. It is not 
fiction in the ordinary sense. Mr. Fetterless essays to 
conduct the reader through every phase of a big “ Push.” 
Pushes were complicated affairs, and the author does not 
spare us many of the complications. And unless the reader 
happens to be an ardent militarist he is apt to push off into 
slumberland. Cadets should be made to read this book as 
a matter of instruction: for, though it lacks the subtle 
humour that endeared Duffer's Drift to us. it provides a 
striking analysis of modern trench warfare. 

The Giirkmi of Steel (Hobber anb Stouohton) is the 
fourth book which the author of In the Northern Mists has 
given us during the War, and in essentials it is the most 


is clear English. Mr. S. M. Ellis agrees with' me in this 
particular point, and has written George Meredith: His 
Life and Friends in Relation to his Work (Grant Bichaebs) 
to prove that this is so. The book is a curious compound. 
At one moment Mr. Ellis sets out in detaU the Meredithiaa , 
genealogy, and shows that Meredith was the sou and 
grandson of tailors and did not relish the relationship ; at 
another moment he describes Meredith's delightful and 
exuberantly youthful characteristics as a friend ; and again 
he shows how badly Meredith behaved in regard to Ms I 
first wife (though she was much more in fault), and also in i 
regard to his first son, Arthur. Still the book is extremely 
interesting and, though it does not j)rofess to deal in 
elaborate criticism, it contains some very shrewd com- 
ments on Meredith's work and the reasons that made 
his novels so many sealed books to the British public. 
Here and there Mr. Ellis allows himself almost to write 
a passage or two in the style of the master. This is one 
of them : “ As he [Maurice Fitzgerald] was the gourmetic 
instrument that brought Mrs. Ockenden's art to perfect 






valuaWe of the quartette. For here' we have real history, 
^rved, it is true, with some trimmings, but none the less 
a true record of the doings of our Grand Fleet since the 
!day when the “curtain” was low'ered. “Nothing,” our 
'author says, “nauseates. a naval man so much as the 
i^mpt to represent him as a hero or to theatricalise him 
and his professipn.” It behoves me then to choose my 
words with the utmost circumspection, and I beg him to 
forgive my audacity when I say that, if I were Book-Con- 
koHer, a copy of The Curtain of Steel would be in (and 
out of) the library of every school in the Empire, I find 
botrntge to make this statement because I see that he does 
«ot deny that a part of our “ diseas^ of ignorance ” concern- 
hag the Senior Service is due to the modesty of Naval men. 
ll^ewiE please go on correcting that ignorance, and in the 
msfiimig style, I wish an even greater access of power 
tohildbow; ^ " 

“ I am aUovvod the reputation of a tolerable guide in 
writing and style, and I can certainly help you to produce 
clear English.” Th4se words, written in 1881, are to be 
found in a letter of 'George Meredith to his eldest son. 
They show how wildly mistaken 'even the best of us may 
be with regard to our own qualities and gifts ; for if there 
is one thing that Meredith could not produce, that thirig 


expression, he appropriately attained immortalisation jointly I 
with her at the hands of the friend who had shared with I 
him the joys of that good woman’s superlative cookery in 
Seaford days.” , 

Wanted, half-governess for boy aged nine, girl aged six ; wages 
£B0 per year .” — Morning Post, 

A half-governess is, we suppose,' the feminine equivalent 
of two quartermasters. 

“Lady Nurse, nursery college grained, wanted, under very I 
experienced babies .” — Provincial Pa^m\ | 

Perhaps they will know too much for her. 

“Will gentleman, navy mackintosh, who spoke to lady, blue hat, 
vicinity Park Station, Tuesday, 6 6’ clock, speak again same time ? ” 

Liverj)ool Echo, 

Tlie gentleman wfil doubtless beg a ride on Mr. H. G. 
Wells’s “Time Machine” in order to get back in time for 
the appointment. 

[Sir William BEVERinoE, K.C.B., has been api>ointed Pennaneut 
Secretary to the Ministry of Food.] 

To skimp its daily bread for beer 
Was not this nation’s mood ; 

But now with lightened hearts we hear 
That Beveridge turns to Food. 
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need of food contvoV* This view is 
regarded as entirely too narrow by 
officials of the Ministi*y, who feel that 
the public is just beginning to love 
them for themselves alone. 

A sale of ninety specially - selected 
mules is announced to take place at 
Tattersall’s to-morrow. In the tech- 
nical language of the live-stocic trade 'a 
“specially-selected"' mule is one which 
has a clear reach of six feet at either- 
end. 

“ The Government must say what it 
will do,*" states The Daily Mail*. Wait- 
ing for The Daily Mail to say it first 
must not be allowed to degenerate into 
a mere mechanical habit. 


They put the love-struck thermo-; 
meter in a tumbler of warm water with 
two others to test him ; and, freed from 
her influence, he recorded correctly,^ 
Learned authorities on medical research 
meditated pamphlets on the new vari- 
ation of the universal plague. 

Then came a morning when the 
pretty nurse, after too many cigarettes 
the night before, took her own ^m- . 
perature. .For the adoring thermo-, 
meter the supreme moment had arrived. 
In raptuous ecstasy at the touch of her’ 
dear lips he rose to heights of exalta- ; 
tion that left his other efforts far be- 
hind. “ I)rat the thing,” exclaimed the 
pretty nurse, putting him down hastily, • 
“ I *ve got it myself now,** and went off’ 
1 to bed. He, broken-hearted, rolled off 
the table and died. 



CHARIVARIA. j 

“ Officers,’* says a recent A.G.L, 

'' may use their public chargers for 
general purposes.” Army circles re- 
gard this as a body blow at the taxi- 
sharlcs. 

“i had a thrill the other night,” 
writes a correspondent of The Daily 
Mail, ‘*T encountered a badger on 
Hampstead Heath.” We hesitate to 
,think what he would have encountered 
if he had had two or three thrills. 

The United States Immigration Bill 
now before Congress provides that “an 
alien resident may be joined by his 
grandfather if over fifty-five years of 
age.” A proposal to ex- 
tend the privilege to 
great-grandfathers who 
have turned their six- 
tieth year appears to 
have met with no suc- 
cess. ... ... 

“It is highly prob- 
able,” says the chief 
medical officer of the 
Local Government 
Boardf“ that masks and- 
goggles will be neces- 
sary to ensure freedom 
from infection from in- 
fluenza.” People who 
refuse to adopt this sim- 
ple preventative should 
be compelled by law 
to breathe exclusively 
through their ears. 

The sensational re- 
port that the new Dir- 
ector-General of Hous- 
ing has already found a house turns 
out to be unfounded. It is no secret, 
^ow0ver, that the Department is on 
the track of several. 

“’There is a Members’ cloak-room,” 
says a contemporary in “Hints to 
“where an attendant will 
take your coat and hat.** So different 
from those other political clubs where 
.another member usually takes them. 

Shakspeabe -on Glasgow : “ For this > 
much tanks.** J 

ii 

The .salute, says a correspondent, 
is T)eing reintroduced into the Ger-. 
man Army. Sicking an officer on the 
^rade-^ound for bthec than political 
reasons is also forbidden. 

The Gonsur^rs* Goimcil 
aUa^ “that ihe Jffood Mini^ferf ^r^hit! 
to be retained so long as there is any! 


For impersonating a voter a car- 
penter of Gloucester has just been 
sentenced to a month*s imprisonment. 
Where he succeeded in obtaining the 
disguise from is not known. 


A LOVE TRAGEDY. 

He was a smart new clinical ther-i 
mometer. She was a pretty nurse ini 
an influenza ward. His figurings were ' 
clear and his quicksilver glittered. Her 
eyes were blue and a little curl peeped 
from under her cap. He fell madly in 
love with her; and when her dainty 
fingers toyed with him bis little hssxt 
swelled to bursting and lie registered 
all he could. 

So when she took her morning tem- 
peratures patients were desperately 
high, and ‘whan the other nurse took 
them in the evening they were throe 
id^rees lower; and the doctors were 
n >11 perplexed. 


; LONG MEMOBIEB. 

“ I remember,” said, 
a veteran of nineteen, 
“when there was a 
hansom at the stand 
at the corner.’* 

“ Oh, that ’s noth- 
ing,” said a venerable, 
spinster of twenty-one. 

“ I *ve 'been to dances ^ 
with a female chaperon i 
where there was no ; 
smoking on the stairs, ' 
and some people danced . 
a thing they called a : 
‘tango.’” 

“ When I was work- , 
lug on the land,” re - 1 
Slimed the first speaker, < 
I had a day off and ^ 
went to lunch wffih j 
people close by. Thh 
man who sat next me I 
was a judge and asked me what an ; 
‘ old bean ’ meant.” 

“Oh, cut it out!” interposed an; 
aged matron who had not liithei?to‘ 
taken any part in the conversation. 

“ When I was born there was no Dcdty 
Mail, when I went to school I was 
taught to play the piano with my fin- * 
gers, and when I married people hadn’t ' 
begun to ‘ jazz.’ ” 


A New G-ame of Bawl. 

“ An o^eaiiewlmg baufiicap will be boid at ' 
Tallores, HG.S., next Sunday,” • ^ 

Standard (Bnmos Ayr&f }* ' 

“ At a meeting of tbo newly-formed '^ferbasiL;' 
and Allied W&item*, Cbefs’ and i 

Union lihe president said that one 
main ol^e^ was to stop enemy aliens ! 
spoiling their business, must do iBbis ^ 

themselves/’— 

And some of themu it mu^he admired, 

I have been making considerable €®fofts 
I in this direcSon. 


VOr. OLVT. 


H 
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EDENTULOUS PERSONS, 

It happened a long time ago. Hig- 
gins, Mackenzie and I, three irre- 
sponsible subalterns, had been lent to 
the Government of India for famine 
relief work. One Sunday we fore- 
gathered in the cool of the evening at a 
dak bungalow, near the point where our 
three districts met, to compare notes 
and to swap lies. 

“ How are you getting on ? ” I asked 
Higgins. 

** I ’m not getting on at all. I *m just 
stagnating, 1 do all my work and draw 
my pay, and there *s the end of it.' I ’m 
sure the regiment has forgotten all 
about me, and in fact no one seems to 
be aware of my existence/* 

“ Why not write to the Government of 
India about it ? ** remarked Mackenzie. 

“ Yes, I *m sure that *s the best thing 
to do,” I agreed. “ The Collector in 
my district is always writing to the 
Government of India, and the Govern- 
ment prints all he writes and sends 
it round with remarks and decisions. 
He will get all sorts of honours and 
rewards out of this famine.” 

** Yes. But what shall I write ? ” 
asked Higgins. If I simply say there 
is a chap called Higgins who is terri- 
bly bored and wants some notice taken 
of him, they won’t print that sort of 
tosh.” 

** Not that particular kind of tosh, 
perhaps,” agreed Mackenzie. “ You *ve 
got to write about your work and ask 
for a decision on some point or other. 
Th^ they ’ll remeniber your existence ; 
and if you write often enough you will 
gradually crawl out of obscurity into 
the limelight. Almost anything will 
do to start with,” 

« Well, I found an old woman to-day 
in one of my camps who could not eat 
her ration,’ because she had no teeth. 
Can you make anything out of that? ” 
asked Higgins. " "" ' ’ 

“ a shot at it anyway,” 

replied Mackenzie. He pulled a sheet 
of note-paper and a pencil out of his 
pocket and wrote the following draft: — 
"‘There are in the famine camps in my 
area some toothless old people who 
cannot eat the ordinary ration. What 
shall I do about it?” 

The gist of the letter is all right,” I 
said, *"but the style wants polishing. 
Higgins’s education will be gauged by 
our style- - Cross out * some toothless 
old people ’ and write * certain edentul- 
ous persons.’ Put * masticate * instead 
of "eat.’ Then you must not say, 
- *What shall I do about.it?’ That 
sounds too helpless. You, or rather 
Higgins, must appear as a man of un- 
bounded initiative and resource. You 
must write, * I suggest that a special 

ration of soft food be issued to such 
persons,’ That will, help the Govern- 
ment of India to solve a very difficult 
problem, and Higgins will earn its 
eternal gratitude.” 

The amendments were passed un- 
animously. Higgins copied out the 
letter in his best handwriting and sent 
it off through the long and winding 
channels by which subalterns on 
famine duty communicate with the 
heaven-born ones who sit on the far-off 
hills. 

We separated next day, and I forgot 
all about the matter until three weeks 
later, when, going through my official 
mail, the name Patrick Aloysius Hig- 
gins caught my eye. There was our 
letter printed in full, and below it 
was ,th_e epoch-making decision . of the 
Government: “ A special ration of soft 
food may be issued to edentulous per- 
sons in famine camps.” * 

Higgins’s success evidently provoked 
Mackenzie to emulate it. ' Some time 
later I received another printed docu- 
ment. After the usual official opening, 
with its referenceiiumbers, etc., it ran 
as follows: “There are in the famine 
camps ' in this area certain persons 
who, though not edentulous, are yet 
unable to masticate the ordinary ration. 
Though they have some teeth, the 
teeth are all in one jaw. May such 
persons be considered as edentulous 
for the purposes of the decision referred 
to above ? Signed, Jambs Douglas 
Mackenzie.” The Government was 
again pleased to I'ecord its approval, 

, The letter roused iny jealousy. Hig- 
gins and Mackenzie, by the use of my 
distinguished literary stylo, had both 
got well along the road to fame, whilst 
I was still languishing in obscurity. 
Something must-be* done about it. I 
took a pen and wrote : “ There are in 
the famine camps in this area* certain 
persons who, though they are not 
edentulous and though they have some 
teeth in'both jaws, are yet unable to 
masticate the ordinary ration because 
the teeth in the upper jaw correspond 
with the gaps in ihe lower, and vice 
versd. May such persons be considered 
as edentulous for the purposes of the 
two previous decisions ? ” • 

I sent the letter off to the Govern- 
ment of India. The reply came by 
return of post : — 

‘"Tho Government of India, in re; 
sponse to representations, has author- 
ised the issue of a special ration of soft 
food to edentulous persons in famine 
camps. In the interpretation of the 
term ‘ edentulous ’ considerable latitude 
may be permitted, and is indeed desir- 
able, so that it may in practice be 
. applied to many individuals who, ac- 
. cording to meticulous physiological 

standards, should not be so classified. 
The determining factor in the applica- 
tion of the term should be the inability 
of the individual concerned to extract 
sufficient nutriment from the normal 
ration, owing to imperfect mastication. 
Such persons will invariably exhibit 
symptoms of mal-nutrition or caco- 
trophy. 

The Government is confident that 
the foregoing general ruling wdll enable 
junior and inexperienced officers, tem- 
porarily employed on famine duty, to 
classify appropriately and with facility 
as denticulate or edentulous all individ- 
uals afflicted with dental hiatus, inal- 
conformation and labefaction, without 
further reference to higher authority.” 

As I read the letter with the help of 
a dictionary,. it dawned upon me that 
the Government of India bad won the 
game beyond all doubt and peradven- 
ture. ^ 

TO SAINT VALENTINE. 

Patkon of hearts and darts and 
smarts 

(Which, I suspect, you stole 

From Cupid, when the Pagan arts — 

Which only edified in parts — 

Took on an aureole), 

And patron of the robins, who 

Select your day to mate 

(An act, from any point of view, 

Considering what March can do. 

Bash and precipitate), 

We seek no boon for any friend 
(Or lover, if you like) ; 

We only ask that you will send, 

If saintly powers so far extend, 

One day without its strike. 

The Drug Habit — ^Alarming 
Development. 

The old-fashioned doctor is scandalised at 
the trade union-movement in the profession, 
Inextreme'cases he is said to be taking his own 
medicines. ” — Provincial Paper, 

Extract from The London Customs 
Bill of Entry, January 25th : — 

‘"Import, s. @ Rotterdam, of Holland, 175 
bdls baskets containing 700 strikes.” 

We always suspected they were of 
foreign origin ; and here we have 
“ manifest ” proof. . 

From a report of Col. F. B. Mill- 
may’s speech : — 

“Just as an accomplished horseman exer- 
cised ideal control over the strongest horse 
with the lightest hand, so Mr. Lowther had 
shown such tactful skill in handling them that 
those who had sat under him had busrconsoi- 
ously been disposed to accept his guidance,” 
Provincial Paper, 

A praiseworthy effort of the printer to 
keep "up the metaphor. 
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THE PATRIOT PIG. 

Last Spring I was discussing food 
with our local doctor. Last Spring it 
was quite a favourite topic. 

“Now,'* I said, “ we can manage to 
scratch along somehow. But next 
year ...” 

The Doctor, a hearty man, gave me 
a smashing blow on the shoulder. . “ I 
have it 1” he trumpeted. “We 11 start 
a Patriot Pig Club.” 

Before he left I found myself an im- 
portant pillar of the scheme. Pillars, 
you know, are the parts of an edifice 
that bear the weight. Their function 
is to be sat upon by the arches. In 
this case the arches were Jones the 
doctor and Perkins the butcher. 

The Committee began sitting. I put 
five pounds into the preliminary pool 
and promised them all my pig-swill. 

I know I did, because the Doctor came 
straight from the meeting to my house 
to tell me I had, and to collect the 
cheque. 

The pigs arrived. I myself and a 
number of other enthusiasts turned out 
to welcome them. The Doctor, I re- 
member, made a happy little speech, 
and we all laughed a lot. The Com- 
mittee were very pleased with them- 
selves. They were dear little chaps — 
the pigs, I mean — ^very small, of course, 
but that gave me the opening for what 
was undoubtedly the most successful 
sally of the afternoon. Someone said 
they weighed five pounds apiece. “One 
pound per pound,” I remarked. 

A week later the Doctor called for' 
my second instalment. “Pig going 
strong,** 'he chattered gaily while I 
wrote out the cheque ; “ best of a good 
litter — bust its pink ribbon yesterday ; 
twice the weight it was when it came.** 
It was on the tip of my tongue to 
repeat my witticism, which was still 
true, but I refrained. 

I paid the first dozen five-pound 
instalments without comment. Up till 
then ! had been fully occupied in study- 
ing how PocH was getting on with the 
other sort of pig over there. But now 
I began to think. " ’ 

I was thinking heavily when I put 
on my hat, but when I reached the 
premises of the Patriot Pigs I was 
thinking things that I prefer not to 
talk about. To begin with, they were 
housing the poor little beasts in a place 
you wouldn*t dream of inflicting on the 
poorest labourer. And the overcrowd- 
ing I And the dirtl And the pigs 
themselves 1 They were positively un- 
canny. There was something almost 
human about them. They were all 
heads and no bodies. It was just as 
though the other half of the wits of the 
half-witted boy who looked after them 

had distributed itself among the whole 
herd. I could ^ have wept when I 
bh ought how my purse and my swill- 
tub had been emptied to keep such puny 
monstrosities in the land of the living. 

I had my pig taken out and weighed. 
He turned the scale at forty -eight 
pounds. 

A week later I went a*hd weighed 
him again ; he had shrunk to. forty. 

I am a man of action. In a flash 
my mind was made up. I put him on 
a string and led him home. % 

My wife seemed * rather surprised 
when we entered the drawing-room, 
but I hastened to explain. 

i“I paid five pounds,** I said, “for a 
five:pound pig. Since then I *ve paid 
fifty rfive pounds more, and I have been 
led to expect that at the very least the 
pig vras keeping pace. But it isn’t. 
The sterling is increasing by ^ leaps 
and bounds ; the avoirdupois is not 
even stationary. That *s not counting 
several, tons of swill that ought to be 
inside him but aren*t. It can’t go on.” 

I paused and added darkly, “ That pig 
shall not return.” ‘ ^ f!;- 

“Bnt snr^ely you’re not going to 
have him live with us, Henry? ’* 

I controlled myself, ■ . 

No, Maria,” I.§aid, I am,;iot . At 
a. late' hour to-night we will take him 
out into the country and lose him.” 

' “ Oh, TELenvy,’* she began, “ sup- 
posiug-^:^^ — ” -- ^ 

I interrupted gently but Jrmly. 

“My mind,” said I, like Bebt 
G^jte’s, is made up. - He is my pig 
and I may do what I like with him. 
There is no law against one losing one’s 
pig. Besides, ho is ruining me.” 

At 10 P.M, we set out ,en famille. 
It was July. I remember the date 
rather particularly because it was just 
then that they ceased to ration bacon 
altogether. At lO.SO the pig was safely 
lost. At 11 the front-door closed upon 
us. At 11.1 little Willy Perkins, the 
butcher’s son^ arrived with the pig and 
claimed something for restoring lost 
property. 

A man with a position to keep up 
simply can’t afford to be caught in the 
act of feloniously making away with 
pigs in wartime; besides Dora was 
still alive and she might have some- 
thing to say ; so I had to pretend how 
pleased I was, and I gave the scamp 
half-a-crown. 

Now I know Perkins and Son well 
enough to realise that if the animal had 
been worth more than half-a-crown they 
would have allowed me to lose my pig 
free of charge. So I made another 
. resolution. It was pretty drastic, but 
in a crisis like this severe measures are 
t often the best. In short, it was murder 
. I contemplated — ^nothing less. ' 

I went to work carefully. I let four 
months slip by to allay any possible 
suspicion. I paid my weekly cheque 
without being asked ; without a murmur 

I parted daily with my swill ; in fact I 
comported myself as though the unholy 
plot maturing in my breast was non- 
existfeift. 

At length the night arrived. I took 
down my long magazine Lee Enfield 
and my cartridge (I am not a Volunteer 
for nothing) and crept to the Patriot 
PigH.Q, 

The once-crowded sty lay dark and 
still. I entered and switched on my 
torch : it shone on the loathsome 
features that I knew so well. He was 
all al6ne, so there could be no mistake. 
His hea.d was as large as ever, but his 
body deemed scarcely visible, I weighed 
him he registered fourteen pounds. 

I will not harrow you, my reader, 
with €etails. Suffice it to say my nerve 
was sure, my eye true and my hand 
steady. I killed that pig with a single 
shot ^ind went home to bed. 

The Doctor arrived next mornings 
while I was shaving. He was white 
witliTage. He said: 

“ What the deuce do yon mean by 
killing my pig ? ” 

“ Yotir pig ? ” I smiled. “ No, 7ny 
pig!"* 

“ Stuff and nonsense! ” he spluttered. 

“ Yotir .pig died four , months ago — 
cauglit cold last July ttlrough being out 
so late at night and died next day.*’ 

That roused me, “Do you mean to 
tell me,” I asked coldly,’ “that I’ve 
•been paying five pounds a week for the 
last four months for a dead pig ? ” 

“ Very kind of yon, I *m sure,” replied 
the Doctor, “but no one asked you to, 
you know.” 

Adding together all my expenses — 
the Weekly subscription for my pig ; a 
similar sum paid to the Doctor for his ; 
the value of my swill ; the fine imposed 
(by Dora) for improper use of firearms; 
d&t<ss^(by the Magistrate) for shooting 
game without a licence; alleged damage 
to the P.P. premises and the remaining 
wifes of their custodian ; and finally, the 
bill from Mr. Perkms for a pound of 
pork purchased in July, and the account 
from Dr. Jones for professional attend- 
ance subsequent to consumption of 
same— adding all these together I find 
that. from first to last I disbursed 
£386 6s. 6^d, on the patriot. 

With pork at two shillings a pound 
my outlay should have produced a pig 
thatnweighed 1 ton 14:| cwt. Truly 
that "Wduld have been a very Hinden- 
burg of a pig. It was almost worth 
trying.- 

^ Our Euphemists. 

“ “General Servant wanted by middle of 
February ; no small family.”^ — Oxford Times. 




ill 


“Wht, whateyeb made yod offer to sekd the goods home foe her? 
Any fool could tell you've been out op civilisation during the War.” 


TO THE SPEAKEE ON HIS EE-ELECTION. 
Good Mr. Speaker, in this troublous time, 
i When it is hard to string a cheerful rhyme, 

I Your genial influence unshaken bides 
I Amid the flux of shifting sands and tides ; 

And, re-electing you by acclamation, 

The Parliament has acted for the nation, 

Which, while acknowledging the Members’ nous, 
Congratulates nob you, Sir, but the House. ' ' 

’Tis fourteen years since you were called to bear 
The heavy burdens, of your perilous Chair” — 
What'years, what burdens! Yet your steadfast mien 
Has never failed to dominate the scene. * ^ ^ 

Others have found the post a giant's robe 
Or lacked the needful patience of a Job ; . 

But you, by dint of fearless common sense, 

Have won and held all Parties’ confldence ; 

Firm as the rock and as the crystal clear, 

When need arises righteously austere, 

Eeady, not eager, your advice to lend, 

And not afraid in season to unbend. 

Thus, tested by a strain that very few, 

If any, of your predecessors knew, 

You come at last, among the lesser fry, 

To loom* so largely in the public eye. 

That we regard you, greatest of your clan, 

More as an institution than a man. 

The Kest-Cure. - . . 

“Will young cfBcer requiring rest help farmer catch rabbits for 
a month — Church P.mily News^^m*, * - 


-'THE EETUEN. - - 

It was at tea last Sunday that we met for the first time 
for three-and-a-half years. He was sadly altered^ To the 
casual observer be may still appear his owi;i attractive self ; 
the change in him is deeper. . • 

He isn’t what he was, but none the less it is wonder- 
fully delightful to have him among us again. A girl at 
the next table noticed him and spoke smilingly to her com- 
panion. But I — 1 sat and looked at him and never* said a 
word. 

Before the War I was fond of him, but I doubt if I could' 
ever have realised how much I should jn^s Jum ; and 
nothing has’ brought home to^me so surely the astound- 
ing fact that at last it is over as his return. 

Sitting opposite to him here brought back the jolly 
memories nf other teas in that distant pre-war life of ours — 
memories of bl’ight faces, gentle clatter of cups, charm of 
soft clothes, .strange forgotten sense of comforts, and one 
particular, smile ; and, throwing off from me the gathering 
gloom of the war- weary, I dug my fork joyously into his 
brown bosom and raised the chocolate Mair to my lips. 

. “ By placing a lemon in the oven for a few minutes nearly the 
entire pulp turns to juice. When next you want orange-juice try 
this.”— Citizen. 


But why not use an orange ? 

“As a womaf mamed to an Army officer fpi: nineteen years I do 
not consider that I could possMy, on less thin pur" Resent income, 
provide my children and husband with the'^’n^si^atty education and 
comfort .” — Leithr i'k Daily 

Some tasbands take a lot"*©! edttcw&ag'r 
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Amstant Faymastcr, '*How long were you in your last job?” 
,i,P. “What were you doing?” 


^^Mostilities only Man, “Three months, Sir.” 
JB[,O.M, “Three months.” 


; ESE MAN WHO STAYED AT HOME 
tfA SOLILOQXrY after a bay’s work at the ministry of food). 

f [Sir John Field Beale, formerly First Secretary of the Ministry 
I of Food, has been in consultation with the Supreme CSotmeil for 
; Sa]^ly and Relief in Paris. Sir William Beveridge has just' re- 
" turned from a mission of inquiry into the food situation in Austria.] 

Let others speed to far Sequanian shores 
To end the War that was to-end all wars, . , 

Where peace-pursuing Discord loudMebates 
And all hotels are packed with Delegates ; 

. Whe^^pundits in the Parliament of Man 
Discuss or Georgian or Wilsonian Plan ; 

Where fickle Pate dispenses weal or woe 
Eespectively assigned to friend and foe ; 

Where Cornucopia meekly comes to heel 
I Under instructions from Sir John Pibld Beale, 

Let others in Icarian feats engage 
With the ingenious aid of Handley Page ; 

' Haste to discover all that may be known 
About the situation in Cologne ; 

Or, like Sir William Beveridge, to appease 
The damourings of esurient Viennese — 

In none of these things Fortune waits for me, 

Nor Knighthood cheap, nor unctuous 0,B.E. 

Ah, not for me to note with facile pen 
Successive stages of the L, of N, ^ 

With calorimetric and statistic arts 
Administer the prog of Foreign Parts, 

Or, eager not to do the thing by halves. 

To reconcile the Czechs and Jugo-Slays — 


I will, resigning honours, kudos, pelf, 

Administer hot cocoa to myself ; 

Then to repose ; for it is truly said 
The best location of mankind is Bed. 

Emaucip ation . 

Wanted by respectable woman, a couple of Gentleman’s Trousers 
(left oF) . ” — IrisJi Pa;per, 

“AGaproni mackine flew- a distance of 326 miles in four fours.” — 
Scottish Paper ^ 

A correspondent writes to ask if thfs is double the time 
usually described as “ two two's.’' 

“At 11 o’clock the muster roll at many shops and offices was 
still incomplete. Indeed assistants were reported ‘ missing ’ at many 
establishments an hour later. There were girls — Government and 
others — ^who styed at home.” — Evening Paper, 

Little pigs who wouldn’t go to market. 

“At Bolton on Saturday the United Textile Factory Workers' 
Association decided to put forward a -demand for a 4-hours week', 
with the same rate of pay as for 65^ hours.”— Prot;incia? Paper, j 

We trust this is ^ misprint and nab an ** intelligent antici- j 
pation ” of what we are coming to. 

“ The teachers of are not satisfied with the scale of salary fixed 

by the Education Committee, and yesterday morning a deputation 
waited upon the Special Salaries Committee to state their case. 
The Education Committee decided to increase the salary ef the 
borough Director of Education from ^60 to ^600.” 

Provincial Paper. 

And if that don’t satisfy ’em — Bolshevism, my dear Sir, 

^Bolshevism ! 






The General {showing Ms nieces round Club), “ Thebe’s been a lot op fighting done in this booSmt.” 

School-Girl “How topping! That beats pillow-fighting. But isn’t it bather dangerous?” 


OLD HEN-PECK, 

Captain Edwin Peek, E.N., 

Had the habits of a hen. 

Edwin^s nose was like a bone, 

And his teeth were not his own ; 
Neither, I regret to tell, 

Did they fit him very well. 

It was not his fault, no doubt, 

That they tried to tumble out, 

And in fact he seldom dropped 
them, ’ 

For he almost always copped them 
Just as they became unstuck 
By ejaculating, “ Cluck,” • 

Yoked to this elusive plate, 

Did our Edwin curse his fate ? 

No, he was content to live, 

For he was inquisitive. 

If he saw a speck of grit 
He must needs examine it, 

Not as any other might, 

Standing at his proper height, 

But with body lightly slanted 
And bis head obliquely canted, 
While with small unblinking eye 
He surveyed it wickedly. 

One fine Sunday Captain Peck 
Stalked along the lower deck, 
Pausing now and Iben to stare. 
Poking here and there, 


Like a pullet in her prime 
Clucking softly all the time. 
Presently the Captain spied 
One small scuttle open wide. 

“ Cluck ! ” he said, and likewise, 
“ Tut I 

Every scuttle should be shut ; 

And with a malignant snort 
Poked his head out through the port. 

That was easy, but, alack! 

When he tried to get it back 
There was heard an angry cluck — 
Captain Edwin Peck was stuck ! 

Strange at first as it appears, 

He had overlooked his ears ; 

But it *s not so queer, perhaps, 

When you ask, “Have hens got 
flaps?” 

Silence I You 'd have heard a pin 
Fall upon the deck within, 

Till the Bloke was heard to shout, 

“ Stick it, Sir ! We 11 get you out 1 ” 

Everybody had a go — 

Chief, Commander, P.M.O., 

Padre, Carpenter and Stoker, 

Using engine-grease and poker. 
Hawser, marlin-spike and soap. 

Till at length they gave up hope, 
For, in spite of aU they did, 

Bdwin fitted like a lid. 


Suddenly upon the scene 
Came a German submarine. 

Then a flash, a roar, a groan ; 

“ We are sinking like a stone ! ” 

Cried the Bloke with angry frown ; 

“ Can we leave poor Peck to drown ? 
Really, this is too absurd ; ” 
i Then a miracle occurred. 

As the cold green waters roll 
Round poor Edwin in bis hole, 

Are the watchers wrong in thinking 
That the Captain’s neckfii shrinking? 
As she took her final list on, 

Sighing, vBcifp fUv apioTon ! ” 
Long-enduring Captain Peek 
Gracefully withdrew his neck, 

Poked it out again and spoke 
To the sorrow-stricken Bloke : 

“ Nothing more that we can do ? 

No? Then sound the *Sove kee 
poo r ” 

Need I tell how Captain Peck 
Was the last to leave the wreck, 

How the good ship perished, or 
How he brought them safe to shore^ ^ 
Landing, after aU his mfn* 

Clucking softly like m 

Up-to date qiiotelim fee 
Londoners : “ Sfi Shim, brute ! ” 
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THE MUD LARKS. 

One reads a lot nowadays about the 
“slavery*’ of various habits (drug, 
drink, bigamy, etc.) and loud is the 
outcry. But there is yet another 
bondage, just as binding and far more 
widespread, which nobody ever seems 
to mention, namely, the drill habit. 
Drill the young soldier up in the way 
he should go and for ever after his 
body will spring to the word of com- 
mand, whether his soul approves or no. 

Once upon a time two men turned 
up in a railway construction camp deep 
in the Ehodesian bush. They were a 
silent, furtive, friendless pair, dwelling 
apart, and nobody could discover whence 
they came, whither they were bound; 
or, in fact, anything about them. It 
was generally conceded that they had 
some horrid secret to bury (camp opti- 
mists voted for “ murder and left it 
at that. Time went by and so did the 
rail-head, leaving the two mysteries 
behind as permanent-way gangers. 
Solitude seemed to suit them. Years 
passed along and still the two remained 
in that abomination of desolation guard- 
ing their stretch of track and their 
horrid secret. Then one day Egberts 
rolled by on his way to Victoria Falls, 
and, his train halting to tank-up, the 
old Field-Marshal stepped ashore and 
called to the two gangers, who happened 
to be close at hand tinkering ’at their 
trolley. The guard,, who was taking 
a bottle of Bass with the steward on 
, the platform of the diner, suddenly 
jabbed his friend in the brisket. 

“ Look, for the love of Mike I ” he 
giggled. 

The two gangers were standing talking 
to “Bobs,” shoulder to shoulder, heels 
together, feet spread at an angle of 
forty-five degrees, knees braced, thumbs 
behind the seams of their trousers, 
backs hollowed, heads erect — in short 
in the correct position of attention as 
decreed in the Book of Infantry Train- 
ing. The old man finished speaking 
and the two saluted smartly and broke 
away. The steward looked at his 
fiiend and nodded, “ Old soldiers.” 

“ Old deserters, you mean,” retorted 
the guard. “ Noio we know.” 

The drill habit had been too strong 
for thqse two fugitives even after ten 
years. 

The other night our Babe, as Orderly 
Officer, sat up alone in the Mess, con- 
suming other people’s cigarettes and 
whisky until midnight, then, being 
knocked up by the Orderly Sergeant, 
gave the worthy fellow a tot to restore 
circulation, pulled on his gum-boots 
and sallied forth on the rounds. By 
12.45 he had assured himself th^ the 
line guards were functioning in the 


prescribed “brisk and soldierly man- 
ner,” and that the horses were all pro- 
perly tucked up in bed, and so turned 
for home. 

He paused at the cross-roads to hear 
the end of the Sergeant’s reminiscences 
of happy days when he, the Sergeant, 
(then full-private, full in more senses 
than one) had held the responsible 
position of beer-taster to a regiment at 
Jaipurbad (“an ideal drinkin’ climate, 
Sir”), then, dismissing the old con- 
noisseur, continued on his way bed ward. 

It must have been one o’clock by 
then, a black wind-noisy night. As 
the Babe turned into the home straight, 
he saw a light flash for an instant in a 
big cart-shed opposite the Mess — just 
a flicker as of a match scratched and 
instantly extinguished. 

This struck him as curious ; it was 
no weather or hour for decent folk to 
be abroad. The Babe then remembered 
that the mess-cart was in the shed, and 
it occurred to him that somebody might 
be monkeying witli the harness. He 
thereupon marched straight for the 
shed (treading quite noiselessly in his 
gum-boots) and, pulling out his electric 
torch, flashed it, not on some cringing 
Picard peasant, as he had expected, but 
on three unshorn, unwashed, villainous, 
whopping big Bosch infantrymen ! It 
would he difficult to say who was the 
most staggered for the moment, the 
Huns blinking in the sudden glare of 
the torch or the Babe well aware that 
he was up against a trio of escaped 
and probably quite desperate prisoners 
of war. “ Victory,” says M. Hilaire 
Belloc (or was it Napoleon ? lam 
always getting them mixed) “ is to him 
who can bring the greatest force to 
bear on a given position.” That is as 
may be, but, after personal participa- 
tion in one or two of . the major 
disputes in the late lamented war, I 
put it this way. Two opposing factions 
bump, utter chaos reigns supreme and 
the side which recovers first wins. In 
this ease the Babe was the first to 
recover. A year before the War he 
found himself in a seminary in the 
suburbs of Berlin, learning to cough his 
vowels, roll his r’s and utter German 
phonetically. Potsdam "was near £^,t hand, 
and many a pleasant hour did the Babe 
spend on a bench outside the old Stadt 
Palast, watching young. recruits of the 
Prussian Guard having their souls 
painfully extracted from them by Feld- 
webels of great muzzle velocity and 
booting force. The sight of those three 
Hun uniforms standing before him 
must have pricked a memory, which in 
turn set some sub-conscious mechanism 
to work, for suddenly the Babe heard a 
voice bawling orders in German. It 
was fully five seconds, he swears, before 


he recognised it as his own. “ Atten- 
tion I ” snarled the voice in proper 
Potsdammer style. “Quick march! 
Eight wheel 1 ” The three great hooli- 
gans trembled all over, clicked their 
heels and stepped off the mark as punc- 
tiliously as though on the Tempelhofer 
Feld at the Spring Parade. 

In two minutes the Babe, snarling 
like a Zoo tiger at dinner-time, had 
manoeuvred them across a hundred 
yards of bog and filed them, goose- 
stepping, into a Nissen Hut full of 
sleeping Atkinses. The Atkinsel rolled, 
gaping, off their beds at the Babe’s 
irst shout, and the game was up. 

Ten minutes later the Bosch gentle- 
men were en route for the main guard 
under strong, if ddshabilU, escort. ' 

It turned out that one of them spoke 
English quite badly and on reaching 
the Guard Eoom he opened out. 

They had escaped from a prison 
camp at Abbeville, he said, and were 
heading for Holland, travelling by 
night. 

Passing the farm at about midnight 
they espied our hooded mess-cart and, 
feeling tired and footsore, had conceived 
the bright idea of stealing a horse to fit 
the cart and driving to Holland in style 
and comfort. Just as they were getting 
things shipshape along came the Babe 
and clapped the lid on — verfltichte 
kleine Teufel t ” 

When the Main Guard lads inquired 
how it was that after all their trouble 
they had allowed one lone unarmed in- 
fant to corral the three of them, instead 
of quietly biffing him on the bead, as 
they quite easily might have done, the 
Huns were very confused. At one 
moment they were in the shed, they 
said, fascinated like moths in the glare 
of the torch, and the next thing they 
knew they were in the midst of a horde 
of underclothed Tommies — trapped. 
As to what had happened in the inter- 
val, or how they had been spirited from 
one place to the other, they were not 
in the least clear— couldn’t .explain it 
at all. 

The Drill Habit again. 

Patlanber. 


Armistice-Time Economy. 

“The Consecrating Officers were elected 
Honorary Members of the Lodge and were pre- 
sented with a souvenir in the form of a solid 
silver cigar ash-tray, made from the lead used 
in the production of shrapnel bullets.” 

Freernason^ $ Chronicle, • 


“ Several persons dropped to the pavement, 
several dripping with blood. One man had his 
head partially opened, and he lay writing on 
the ground.” — Provincial Fajger, 

If the poor fellow was, as we presume, 
a reporter, we cannot too much applaud 
his ^devotion to duty. 
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NEWS FROM THE SHIRES. 


Customer. “Well, ,Tarvis, what’s the latest?” 

Farrier. “I hear as HOW that Admiral Beatty is likely ro become a public man.” 
Customer. “How do you mean?” 

Farrier. “Why, I hear some talk op him being Master op the Quoen.” 


THE BET. 

The Colonel was, as usual, laying 
down the law. 

” Economy t ” he said with a snort ; 
** economy *s dead. No one cares about 
saving money any more. No one cares 
about the value of money. We are 
asked excessive prices and we pay 
them. We eat, drink and are merry — 
or approximately so — and be hanged to 
you I With the exception of the half- 
penny stamp we put on circulars I can 
think of nothing that has not gone up 
or, in other words, lost buying power. 
I defy anyone to name a thing that 
hasn't.*' 

He glowered fiercely and challeng- 
ingly around. 

“I repeat,** he said, “that the pur- 
chasing power of money is not what it 
was in any respect. The other day, 
for instance, I bought a new hat. I 
used to pay a guinea; -it is now thirty- 
two and six. * And a worse hat pro- 
bably. What do you iSiink I was 
chaarged for soling and feeding shoes 7 
One pound ten! And worse 


That*s partly what I mean by the loss 
of purchasing power; where the price 
may in some extraordinary way remain 
the same, the quality of the article 
paid for is inferior. There ’s a steady 
deterioration. Can anyone name a case 
where I am wrong? ** 

His red eyes again defied us. 

“ Yes, I can,** said a meek voice. 

The Colonel subjected the speaker to 
a long and ferocious scrutiny. 

“ You can ? ** he said at last. 

“ Yes,** replied the meek voice. “Will 
you bet on it ? *’ 

“ Bet on it? Most certainly I will/* 
said the Colonel, who has done fairly 
well in wagers in his time. “How 
much?” 

“ What you like,” replied the meek 
voice. 

“ Verywell/* said the Colonel, “make 
it a tenner.*’ 

“ With pleasure/! was the rejoinder, 
“The bet is that I can’t name a 
single thing which has not either in- 
jereased in price or deereased m quality 
sincetbe War ? ” , 

^ “ Yes,” «d#te Ckdond. ' . 


,We all sat up and waited, as though 
for the maroons in the old, old days. 

“ Well,” said the meek voice, “ the 
cost of pulling a communication cord is 
still five pounds, and you can have just 
as good a pull as ever.” 


ON THE SAFE SIDE. 

“ Why, what *s this, Ben, they ’re telling 
me ? — ' 

Eighty and going to get a wife 1 
Gaffer, I thought you *d surely be . 

A snug old bachelor for life.” 


“ Well, Sur, ye see I altus meant 
To take ole Martha some fine day ; 
But * wed in haste and then repent * 

I heer’d as many folks did say. 


“ But now, thinks I, there *s sure no 
Through too much haste o’ goin’ 

An’, anyways, ak eighty year ^ : 

I can’t repent fur wery loijg/* ' 


The Gbeatest m Ann: A 


public servant who^didn^ strike dmmg 
the 
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THE APPOINTMENT. 

They tell me there is work for most, 
However tired they be, 

That there are Offices engrossed 
In finding me a well-paid post 
Of suitable degree ; 

That there are businesses that itch 
To make the young lieutenant rich, 
Yet I have n^t discovered which 
Is itoMhg after me. 

And this is strange; for I could shine 
^ In any place you please, 
Although, if thefe-is any line 
Which is most obviously mine, 

It is the man of easoT- 
The man whose intellect is such 
He never has to labour much, 

But does the literary touch 

In comfort at The Leas.” 

Or I could be a splendid Squire 

And watch the harvest grow, 
Could urge the reaper to perspire 
And put the cattle in the byre 
(If that is where they go), 

And every morning do the rounds 
Of my immense ancestral grounds 
With six or seven faithful hounds, 

And say,.*'ItJooks like snow.” 


And there are moments when ! 

fepl. 

The diplonaatic call ; 

No trickery would long conceal 
The state of things at Bubazeel 
When I was at the Ball, 

To spy across the “ brilliant floors ” 
On daughters of Ambassadors, 

And “obviate” impending wars 
By dancing with them all. 

A bishopric I can*t afford, 

Though I could give it tone, 
And‘ often when the people snored ’ 

I Ve felt they would not be so bored 
By sermons of my own ; 

But if the Secretaries cry ' 

For secretaries-^here am I ; 

Or nobly would I occupy 

The taxi-driver’s throne. 

For I should beam across the street 
When people waved at me, 
And say, “ My petrol ’s incomplete, 

I haven’t had my bit of meat 
' ^ Nor yet my bit of tea, 

But just because I like your face 
I ’ll take you out to any place 
However distant from my base — 
And ask no extra fee.” 


And yet I doubt could England bear 
To s^e my resfe destroyed ? 

A soul so delicate and fair 
Should simply saunter through the air 
And cultivate the void ; 

One would not readily degrade 
One’s loveliness in any trade, 

Only, of course, one must be paid 
For being unemployed. 

A. P. H. 

SMITH MINOR PROFFERS A REQUEST. 

{An aiLthentio document.) 

Will you please send me a fountain 
pen because nearly every boy but me 
has a fountain pen and I should so like 
to have one because I often want to 
write something outside and I carn’t 
and then when I come in I don’t no 
what it is and I miss something out 
of my letter then when I have writen 
my letter I remember what it was 
and genulry I remember it in lesons 
and when I begin to write my next 
letter I have for goten it and it goes 
on like that till at last I remember it 
and then some times I don’t rember it 
all and that is why I want a fontin 
pen. . ' , - ' 
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ME. LOWTHEE TAKES THE GHAIE FOE “POSITIVELY THE LAST TIME.” HIS ENTHUSIASTIC PEOPOSEE AND 
SECONDEE (COLONEL MILDMAY AND SIE HENEY DALZIEL), BITTEN BY THE POPULAE CEAZB, PUT A BIT OP 

“JAZZ” INTO THE PEOOEEDINGS. 


Tuesday i February ^tli , — There is 
much virtue in horsehain. Tew who 
attended the informal opening of the 
Third Parliament of King Geoege the 
Fifth would have guessed that under 
the full-bottomed wig and gorgeous 
black-and-gold robes of the dignified 
figure on the Woolsack lay the volatile 
personality of E. E.” He played his 
new part nobly. A .trifling error in the 
setting of his three-cornered hat, whose 
rakish cock was for the moment remin- 
iscent of the “ Galloper,” was quickly 
corrected on the advice of one of the 
, Lords Commissioners at his side ; and 
by the time the faithful Commons were 
admitted to hear the Commission read 
there was nothing to differentiate Lord 
Biekenhead (as he had now become) 
from any previous occupant of his 
exalted position. Nor was there any 
lack of dignity in his delivery of the in- 
structions to the Commons to proceed 
to the choice of some proper person 
to be your Speaker” — though*! fancy 
that when he bade them “ repair to., the 
place where you are to sit” he must 
have been tempted to add the words, 
“provided that you can find room 
there.” 

Tor the Lower House, when we 
returned there, was a seething mass 
of humanity. How many of the 707 


duly elected Members were present I 
know not ; but there were enough to 
swamp the floor and surge over into the 
Galleries. Seeing that the “Tubes” 
were closed and taxis few and far be- 
tween, some of them were obliged to 
resort to unusual methods of locomo- 
tion. Sir Henry Noeman surprised the 
police in Palace Yard by arriving on a 
motor-scooter, and there is an uncon- 
firmed rumour that the Editor of J ohn 
Bull made his rentree to the House in 
a flying-boat drawn by four canards 
sauvages. Anyhow, there they were, so 
thick and slab that Mr. de Yaleea, who 
was reported to have escaped from 
durance vile with the intention of pre- 
senting himself at the House and creat- 
ing a disturbance, would have found it 
impossible to gain entry unless pre- 
ceded by a charge of gelignite. As it 
was, none of the Sinn Feiners was pre- 
sent, nor indeed any representative of 
Irish Nationalism at all, and the pro- 
ceedings were as orderly as a Quaker 
funeral. I 

Not that they were by any means 
duU. For both Colonel Mildmay, who 
proposed, and Sir Henby Balzibl, 
who seconded, the re-election of Mr. 
Lowther as Speaker, spiced their 
compliments with humour. The former 
was confident that even if Woman 


appeared on the floor of the House 
the Speaker - elect's “ consummate 
tact '' would be equal to coping with 
her artfullest endeavours to get round 
the rules of procedure ; while the latter 
attributed his priceless gift of humour 
to “ Scottish ancestry on the mother’s 
side.” 

Horsehair again 1 I hardly recognised 
in the quietly-dressed Member who 
rose from the Bench behind Ministers 
to acknowledge these encomiums the 
man whose awe-inspiring appearance 
(when clothed in wig and gown) has 
quelled so many storms in the last 
four Parliaments. Let ns hope that 
the fifth, of which, being the outcome 
of his famous Conference, be may in a 
sense be described as the “onlie be- 
getter,” will not disgrace its parentage. 

Already there are elements of di&- 
culty. Through the non-return of Mr. 
Asquith the Opposition has lost its 
head literally and is in some danget of 
losing it figuratively, for the remnant 
of the un-“ couponed ” Liberals and the 
Labour Party are at present acutely 
divided on the question upon whom the 
lost Leader's mantle should* fall. To- 
day Sir Donald Maclean, as senior 
Privy Councillor, toofc thepas and was 
able from personal experience to give 
his conception of the ideal Speaker, 
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y r ^ ^ ^ - — 

Dojuiltl {who a shoH time "before had jmt the bottle in the cujpboard '^for another day,"' breaUng long silence), “ Saxpence foe youb 
THOOHTS, Sandy.” . „ 

Sandy* “Weed, I’m thenkin’ it’s jest twa meentcs sen the clock struck twelve—an it ll be anither day, 


wbo ** iDi^t nob only hate good vision 
tab be sometimes quite blind ; not only 
have acute hearing but occasionally be 
almost stone-deaf/' Fortunately the 
Speaker « ELECT can assume these 
physical defects at will ; for, despite its 
quiet opening, I doubt if the new Par- 
^ liament when it gets to work will prove 
precisely a Lowther Arcadia. 

W^M$day, Fehniary 6tJi* — To the 
Lords again, where the Speaker-elect, 
attired in CJourt dress and accompanied 
by the Sergeant-at-Arms dandling 
the Mince as if it were a refractory in- 
fant, presented himself at the Bar to 
hear from the Lord Ohangellor the 
pleasing intelligence that His Majesty 
WM convinced of his ** ample suffi- 
to execute his arduous duties, 
and 3^e^ily approved his election. 
Thereu]^ Sir Oolin Keppel swung 
the Mace on lo his shoulder and escorted 
the Spbakbb, now confirmed in his 
rank, back to the Cbmmons. 

There was an unusual rusfr of Mem- 
bers to take the oath. This was not 
entirely due to the new Members, 
naturally desirous of completing their 
initiatory rites, but was shared by 
many of the older hands, for the good 
and sUiSctot reason that, until a Mem- 


ber is certified as having been duly 
sworn, he cannot recover his one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds deposit from the 
Eeturning Ofiicer. In their zeal to be 
in a position to reimburse themselves 
Members crowded in such numbers 
to the tables that there was some 
danger that they would be overturned. 
\s one of our Latinists remarked, It 
looks as if we should have nova res 
outside and 7tov(B tabula inside.*’ 

Tht(/}'sday, February Qth * — The pro- 
cess, once immortalized by a Lards’ 
reporter in the sentence, ** A few 
Bishops looked in, swore, and went 
away again,” went on in both Houses ; 
but in the Commons in a more orderly 
fashion than yesterday. For^ the 
Speaker, ever ready, as ho said on 
his election, ** to carry out the old rules 
in a modern spirit,” directed the wait- 
ing Members to form up in line. One 
of the Coalitionists evinced a little 
surprise. He had always understood 
that when coupons were issued queues 
were superfluous. 

** Wanted a Certificated (Resilient) Lady 
Teacher for Std. Yf^--Times of India* 

A sort of WiKSTON in petticoats, we 


suppose. 


TENDENCIES 

(Being some extracts from the daily 
Press of say, 1925 ). 

. . . The bi-monthly strike of Clyde 
workers took place yesterday. The 
proceedings were quite orderly. The 
matter in dispute this time is a very 
simple affair. The men, who are now 
working on a full half-hour a week 
basis at one hundred and sixty-eight 
hours’ pay, with three snap meal-times 
of ten minutes each per day, are not 
pressing for any alteration in pay or 
hours, but demand the dismissal of 
Mr. John Smith, the managing director 
of one of the large shipbuilding yards, 
who rudely refused Jio fetch a pint of 
beer fon one ' of the rivetters. The 
Government department dealing with 
strike questions is full up for three 
months yet, but hopes are entertained 
that, unless a critical by-election should 
intervene, it will be possible to deal 
with the matter at the expiration of | 
that period. - 

. . . Much interest was aroused last 
evening by the production of a new 
musicsS show, both the book and music 
of which have been written by natives 
of this country. A strong protest has 
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BEFORE THE COMBAT. 

Eoidted^ Duellist, “What are you doing?*’ 

Nervous “I’m putting magic drops on my sword, which will make it irresistible.” 

Excited, Duellist “ But that ’s not fair to me.*’ 

Nervous 'Opponent {relieved). “All right, you CAN have some and we’ll call it a draw.” 


been lodged by the United States 
, Embassy. 

... A passenger on one of the Tube 
railways alleges.that he entered a train 
at Oxford Circus Station last evening. 
No confirmation is as yet forthcoming, 
and the rumour must be treated with 
reserve. 

. . . The Peace Conference held a 
sitting yesterday and definitely decided 
that the ex-Kaiser should be tried one 
of these days. It is confidently stated 
in the inner circles of Paris that peace 
will inevitably be concluded within the 
next ten or twelve years. 

. . . Dancing still holds its own as 
the principal amusement of the bulk of 
the population. The latest dance, the 
Guzis-Jinx, which is danced on the 
hands with the right foot placed in the 
mouth of one's partner, is stated to 
’ be very graceful indeed. The correct 
music is provided by a band perform- 
ing entirely on hair-combs and tea- 
‘ trays. 

... A reduction is promised in the 
price of tobacco shortly. An ounce 
j recently changed bands at a well-known 
' PiecEtdilly shop at 'two hundred and 
seven pounds, but the new season's 


prices are not expected to be much 
above one hundred and fifty pounds. 

A man was charged at Bow Street 
yesterday with endeavouring to ride in 
a motor- bus on Tuesday, the 12th of 
the month, when his permit was only 
for Thursday, the 15th of each month. 
He was severely cautioned and ordered 
to get a new calendar. 

A VALENTINE. 

Dear Lydia, long before your time, 
When I was half the 'teen you own 
to, 

Don Valentine was in his prime, 

The world not yet the thing it’s 
grown to. 

The postman then with double knocks 
This morning many a heart was 
thrilling, 

Ar4d brought a shining cardboard box 
With round red hearts in paper 
frilling, 

A simpler world, and well content 
With what seems small by modern 
measure; 

And winters came and roses went, 

Yet Time .dulls pain as well as 
pleasure. - ■ 


Though, with this fashion out of date, 

His hand to-day weighs - almost 
lightly - 

If this my war-time chocolate 

Makes two dark eyes to shine more 
brightly. 

HINTS FOB THE GAEDEN. 

To those who are about to re-establish 
their herbaceous bordfr^ it will come 
as a welcome surprise that restrictions 
as to the sale of the following food- 
stuffs by nurserymen have now been 
withdrawn : — 

Stucky's Gemiania (Lamb’s Ear}^ 

Scolopmdrhm (Hart’s Tongue). 

No coupons will be required for these 
in future. 

Futsia Horrida , — This is no longer 
grown by nurserymen, biit can be 
obtained at any butcher’s, large quan- 
tities having recently arrived tMm , 
Greece, , Smith minor^ possibly a 
Judiced witness, says he gets it at school ; 
that it is beastly and only anotlM|cmame, ; 
for Cod Liver Oil. 

(the Elder). — A correspon- 
dent inquires if anything is known of 
the youngs branch oi this family. 
On Deing appealed to the Secretary 
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of the LinnsDan Society sent; the fol- 
lowing somewhat; enigmatic telegram : 
“Eecommend Olemenceau non-Papa, | 
who may know something of Uncle 
Sam/^ 

Hydrangea , — ^This hardy shrub is so 
called as it was originally raised by the 
Banger of Hyde Park. The American 
variety “radiata ” succeeds well in- 
doors if grown on hot- water pipes. 

Firus , — There are several varieties 
of this species. The best known, how- 
ever, comes from Cornwall and was 
raised by .the late Sir W. S. Gilbeet, 
who introduced the Savoy cabbage. It 
is caHfed the Finis of Penzance, 


DANCING DEMOBILISED, 

[It is said that demobilised officers, anxious 
to dance, are finding it almost impossible to 
buy dress-^irts and evening pumps.] 

Now that I Ve been demobilised 
I 'm going again to dances — 

I do not care with whom or where, 

I ’m taking any chances. 

And evening dress; I ’ve been advised, 
Will never become transitional ; 

Yet once or twice I Ve been surprised , 
To find my khaki pals disguised 
In new dress suits and old trench 
boots, 

Which scarcely seems traditional, 

I met my Colonel at a bop 
Jazzing in his goloshes, : 

With a dress-tie pert on a cricket-shirt 
That had shrunk in various washes ; 
And my Major was doing the Donkey- 
- Drop 

Between a couple of rippers — 

Yet his pink-and-white pyjama-top 
If anything seemed a shade de tro‘p. 
And his faultless coat hardly echoed 
the note 

i Of his worsted bedroom slippers. 

But the world long since went ofi: its 
chump, 

And the cry of the man from Prance 
is, . - J - 

“ I simply refuse to let shirts and shoes 
Prevent me from going to dances. 
1*11 take the shine out of collar and 
pump, 

And their wearers will look silly 
When I once begin the Girafle-Galump, 
The Chicken-Bun and the Jaguar-Jump, 
The Wombat-Walk and the Buffalo- 
Bump, 

With a chamois vest on my manly chest, 
And football-boots and the smartest 
of suits 

They can cut in Piccadilly,*- 


The Grand Trunk Iiine. 

The following are some alternative routes 
which could bo used by people going home this 
evening from the City or West End ; — 
Claplmm Common. — By Elephant, trams 
and Vuses .’* — Evening News. 


LOCAL COLOUB. 

I RAN upstairs after lunch to-day to 
see old Harris. He has the flat over 
mine, you know. In addition to this 
Harris is an author. Sometimes he 
even gets money for it. 

“ Doin’ a bit of work to-day, Harris? ’* 

I remarked casually. 

“ I *m doing a little flying story,** he 
informed me with dignity. 

** Oh, yes,” I agreed carelessly, then 
woke up and stared hard. 

“ Plying ? ** I repeated. ** But what 
the — I mean, what do you know about 
flying, anyway ?’* 

Brutality is the only thing with 
Harris. - He was very hurt. He gasped 
and' ‘glared at nW in' a most annoyed 
manner. 

“I know a pretty good lot,*’ he 
announced with some asperity. “ I ’ve 
talked to dozens of pilots about it and 
I’ve read books on flying — and the 
newspapers ” * 

vAnd don’t forget you once passed 
Hendon in the train too, old son,” I 
soothed him. ‘*I“#no idea you were 
so well up in it. Sorry I spoke. Let ’s 
see it ; may I ? ” . 

Harris picked up a couple of sheets 
of paper from the "desk and, coughing 
imposingly, pipceeded’to read out his 
masterpiece : — 

“Lionel “Marchant came slowly out 
of the hangar, drawing on his long fur 
gloves and studying his^maps with an 
intent and keen face. 

“ His machine, a single-seater scout 
of the latest type, was just being 
wheeled out and now stood glistening 
in the bright autumn sunshine, which 
danced on the shining brasswork and 
threw deep shadows on the grass be- 
neath. 

“The airman swung lightly into his 
seat ; a final word or two with his 
commanding officer and he flung over 
the levers and gave a sh^rp turn to the 
starting handle. 

“The powerful engine in front of 
him, woke into life deafeningly and, 
waving away the mechanics holding 
the wings, he pressed the clutch pedal 
and moved slowly forward. 

“His face is very grim and deter- 
mined — he throws across another lever 
and the low hum of the motor changes 
into a deep-throated roar. Gathering 
speed, he goes faster and faster — now 
he is in the air — ^now a little speck in 
the sky, heading for the enemy’s 
lines ” 

“ Oh, no, please,” I broke in feebly. 
“I eanV stand any more just now. 
You *re flot seriously thinking of having 
this published, are you ? ” 

As in a dream I took the manuscript 


from his fingers and gazed blankly at 
it whilst his indignant flow of speech 
passed harmlessly over my head, 

“ But, Harris,” I said at length, with 
infinite compassion in my voice, 

“ Harris, I love you as a brother, but 
this really is awful — ^why — weU, listen 
here ” — 

“ ‘ As the second German machine 
came down on them in a steep dive 
Lionel gave a hasty glance behind him, 
where the huge engine raced madly, 
and shouted excitedly to his observer. 

“ ‘The latter, swinging the machine 
gun round sharply, took rapid aim and 

pressed the trigger 

I stopped, 

“ Well ? ” demanded the author icily. 
“No, it’s too frightful,” I bleated. 

“ Harris, this might conceivably be read 
by a real pilot. Heaven forbid, of 
course I . And he ’d simply hate this 
scout ’bus with the^ engine ahead to 
change into a ‘pusher’ two-seater in 
six paragraphs.” 

Hards was routed, absolutely de- 
moralised. “ They told me to put in 
lots of flying talk,” he murmured ab- 
jectly, “and tons of local colour to 
make it lifelike.” 

“Yes,” I said grimly, “but this 
colour ’s too local for words.” 

“ Of course, if you think you could 
do it better yourself,” Harris observed 

with heavy sarcasm, “ well, then ” 

“Certainly,”! agreed heartily. “I 
don’t mind showing you, Harris, seeing 
you’re a pal of mine. Just pass the 
ink and let your uncle get to work.” ' 
Behold my effort ! — 

“ ‘ Orderly, what about tea ? * * 

“ ‘ Yery nearly -ready, Sir.’ 

“ ‘ Eight. Then I think a small piece 
of toast is indicated ; ’ and he proceeded 
to hack the loaf to pieces with great 
vigour. 

“ * Hun over somewhere, sounds like,’ 
said a sleepy voice as the throb of an 
engine was- heard overhead. 

“ ‘ Oh, I can’t help bis troubles,* ob- 
served the toast-maker airily. ‘ He ’s 
got no right to come at tea-time. In 
about half-an-hour or so I might think 
about — ; — ’ ’ ’ . . , 

“ Here the telephone bell rang. 
“‘Now that’s a splendid joke,' said 
his unfeeling friend as he laid down the 
receiver. ‘ You *ve got to go up after 
that chap. They ’re getting your 'bus 
out now, so — r-’ 

“ ‘ What I * came in disgusted tones 
from the fireside. * Don’t be so dam 
funny. What do you mean? ’ 

‘“Not ragging, really, Bill, The 0.0. 
said he wanted you to have a shot at 
that fellow. Bun like a hare. You 
may catch him up over Berlin some- 
where. I ’ll eat your toast for you.' 
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** ‘ Oh, -will you ? ’ grunted the other. 

‘ What awful rot it is ! Oh, the devil — 
where 's my hat ? ’ and out he plunged. 

“Two minutes later he was strug- 
gling into a heavy leather coat and, feel- 
ing thoroughly ili-used, climbed into his 
machine. 

“ The propeller was swung, emitting 
one hollow cough. 

“ * Switch off. All right, contact.* 

“ At the third attempt the- engine re- 
membered its manners anff started up 
with a jerk. A few moments to get 
her running smoothly, a rapid test to 
see that she was “ giving her revs.** and 
the chocks were waved away from the 
wheels. 

“ Within twenty yards he was off the 
ground and, throttle wide open, climb- 
ing towards the little white dot thou- 
sands of feet above. 

“ And all the time he was grumbling. 

“ * What awful rot it is ! I ’ve about 
as much chance of reaching the blighter 
as . . Eunning my engine to bits 

as it is . • . ,May be able to cut him 
off when he *s dropped his eggs,* 

“ Which is precisely what happened. 
The last gift had been thankfully re- 
ceived in a ploughed field beneath and 
the Hun was turning for, home when 
the scout struggled to his level. - 

“The watchers on the ground saw 
the small machine press determinedly 
towards the bigger and a faint crackle 
of gun-fire broke out. ' 

“ It was answered by all the guns on 
board the enemy craft and the single- 
seater wavered undecidedly. 

“Then he got his adversary fairly in 
his ring sight again and, risking every- 
thing, fired burst after burst. 

“ All at once the big machine heeled 
over and dived — a flash and a sudden 
sheet of flame from the engine and 
down' dropped the raider, to dash to 
pieces in the French fields three miles 
below. : ^ 

- “ Ten minutes later the British ma- 
chine slithered on" to the ground and 
switched off in front' of the sheds. ’ I 

“ ' By Jove, Bill,’ said his friend, 
rushing up excitedly, **that was the 
best show * < - 

“ ‘ Not so much of it,* interposed the 
*hero,’ scrambling out of his seat. 

‘ What about my tea? Did you look 
after my toast for me? No, might 
have known you wouldn’t.* ” 

What our Poets have to put up with. 

“They who faced the terrors of the deep, 
Who guarded our snores, while we were 
asleep.” Scottish Paper, 

“ Though his career was entirely that of a 
public servant, he had ^rsonality and that 
self-evident efficiency which mark a man out 
for promotion.” — Times. 

That V though ** is rathor cynical. 


EEOIPEOOITY. 

[Discussing the uumliness of modern chil- 
dren, a correspondent in the Press suggests 
that parents might exchange offspring for 
educational purposes.] 

Hector, one thought alone forbade 
Your stout progenitor to squirm ‘ 
Through all the months the Huns 
essayed 

To pink his epiderm— 

The thought that you, through what 
he *d done, 

Might find a lietter world, my sou, '* 

Now must you do your bit for mo. 

For, guided by the sage’s lore, 

I mean to barter progeny 
With Brown, the man next door, 
And educate in place of you 
Bertram, his brazen-lunged Yahoo. 

Too long, too long have I been banned 
From giving what he *s been denied, 
The checkings of a chiding band, 
Impaartially applied, 


But now he ’s going to get it, Hec ’ 
(Though not exactly in the neck). 

Exile from your ancestral hut 
At fir^ may fill your soul with pain ; 
If so, this filM thought should cut 
Your tear§"off at the^main : 

The hours be spends across my knee 
Will mean a better world for me. 


It happened in Ireland. 

“ Mr. — held that purchased meat would 
be better than "that- supplied by contractors, 
who 'were not saints. He knew of one case 
where cattle wore actually killed after they 
died .”* — Irish T'imes. 

“The following has been iUuod by the Sinn 
Fein Executive ; — 

‘ At the weekly meeting of the Executive it 
was ' unammbusly decided to appeal to the 
subscribers to the Hansiou House Anti-Sub- 
scription Fund.*'— ImA Times. 


“ This enabled him.fMr. to pro- 
vide 'a yap ffie shares 

holders 12. in the Pajw* j 

We always fctought him a Hfe ef a dog^ 
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THE BLANKET ASTRAY. 

Now that most of its are on the point 
of escaping into civil life, the relent- 
less department to whom the W.O, 
entrusted the stewardship of Army 
blankets is calling us to strict account 
as to our dealings with these articles. 

Between us and freedom rise the 
accusing phantoms of blankets we 
signed for and failed to return, blankets 
we misused as carpets, curtains and 
table-cloths. The bright .dawn of the 
new era is overcast by their threaten- 
ing shadow*. 

The A.A,L.E.B.G.S. — Acting-Assist- 
ant Local Recorder of Blankets Genei’al 
Service, a very important Hat indeed — 
some time last winter paid us a visit 
and went away without complaint. We 
had . specialised in cherishing Blankets 
G.S. For fear of loss or damage none 
had been issued for use, and the ’en- 
thusiasm of all ranks was so warm 
*that the men were glad to sleep with- 
out them, if only they might go and 
see for themselves the full tally of 
blankets folded correctly to a hair’s- 
breadth and piled irreproachably and 
. unapproachably in the stores. 

Then, throe days ago, arrived a chit 
asking us to explain a curt quotation 
from the report of the A.A.L.E.B.G.S., 
to the effect that 

** There icas a bkiulcet on the table 
in the store,*' 

By a civilian this might be interpreted 
as a word of praise for our care of the 
table or for the eomfor^lible tout en^ 
s&nibh of the Quartermaster- Sergeant’s 
treasure-house ; but \ve know better. 

I We read it with the sensations of a 
householder who, after the call of a' 
; Yard nfiicial, should be invited 

I to esjlain, in m otherwise satisfactory 
account of his visit, the sentence — 

There was a corpse rn^the hoof 
cupboard," 

l4 SEggesfeed suspicion, dis- 

appmVa!. In Ms dilemma the 0.0. 
replied as follows;— ’• 

** Owing to the fact that, in view of 
the paper scarcity, the keeping of Indi- 
vidual History Sheets for the Blankets 
uMer my command was discontinued 
in the War, I have found it diffi* 
cuB to collect evidence. I beg, faow- 
ete^, lo submit the likeliest explana- 
timis that ofo; 

^*(1) PossMy the blanket was placed 
On tbe table, folded and compressed 
beneath the weight of the various 
trtensils, literature Sbud stationery neces- 
sary to the functioning of a B.Q.M.S., 
in order that the correct regimental 
' wrinkles, as laid down in the various 
handbooks, might be made and main- 
tafeed; ’the blanket to be used as a 


model at lectures to young soldiers on 
the care of equipment. 

“ (2) The distance between the Main 
Blanket Dump and the table under 
suspicion is only four feet. It is in 
the experience of aU familiar with con- 
ditions in the Field that blankets with 
long service frequently develop extreme 
activity. I beg to suggest that the 
blanket in question may have absented 
itself without leave from the main 
dump and proceeded as far as the table 
by its own locomotive power. 

(3) About the date of the inspection 
the name of an N.G.O. was submitted 
with a recommendation for the O.B.E., 
but was withdrawn on compassionate i 
grounds. I cannot trust ‘my memory, 
but possibly the justification of this 
recommendation was the N.O.O.’s zeal- 
ous care of the property of H.M. The 
King, in that he sacrificed his own 
blanket for the welfare of the table.” 
(On paper, of course, our blankets are 
issued in the normal way.) “ The 
weather at the .time was inclement, 
either {a) wet and dirty or (b) extrpmely 
cold. The N.0.0, vms determined that 
this table should be protected from the 
deleterious eifects of (a) moisture likely 
to result from the vicinity of the Q.M.S., 
damp from out-door duties or (b) very 
low temperature, which is known to 
injure such articles of furniture. 

The blanket may have been 
known to' be likely to try to escape from 
custody, and have been placed conspicu- 
ously on the table so as to be directly 
.under the observation of the Q.M.S. 

“ (5) The table may have intended 
illegally to absent itself without leave, 
and have concealed itself beneath the 
• accused blanket In the hope of eluding 
the vigilance of the sentries, disguised 
as a civilian table, covered with a 
table-cloth. This theory is unlikely, 
the table btoing an excellent character 
and never having been known to at- 
tempt desertion or be in any way guilty 
of conduct contrary to good order and 
military discipline. 

“ (6) The Storeman — now demobi- 
lised and dispersed — may have com- 
mitted the irregularity suggested, with 
the idea of increasing the amenity of the 
stores during the inspection, as a hum- 
ble compliment to the A.A.L.R.B.G.S. 

“(7) No. 56,442, Procter, Mary, a 
member of the Q.M.A.A.C,, may be 
correct in her statement that the arti- 
cle described as a ‘blanket’ was not 
a blanket, but a rug, travelling. She 
says she is ‘ in a position to know this,’ 
as the article is her own property, and 
supports the claim by demonstrating 
the presence of her initials'cmbroidered 
across one comer. 

“I aw^ait your reply." ■ 

And so we all dol “ 


YICTEIX. 

Here ’s a lady come to town 
Puts us all to shame ; 

Walking in with noiseless feet, 

Very light and very fleet, 

Over-night she came. 

Not a beauty in the land, 

Though she knew no peer 
Both for comeliness and grace, 

But must take a second place — 

The snow is here. 

Never monarch wore," I sw*ear, 

. Such a radiant dress ; 

All the whitenesses we prize 
Suddenly before our eyes 
"Turn, to dinginess. 

Gone are all the shining joys 
That we lield so dear ; 

Linens, marbles, gleaming plumes 
We must hide in shadowed glooms— 
The snow is here. 

Veil your brows, you pretty mauls, 
With your falling curls ; 

Should you venture forth to-^day 
Tuck your milky throats away, 

Cover up your pearls. 

Ns^ught shall match your loveliness 
• Later in the year 
(Who so foolish as to dare 
Say the lily is more fair ? ) 

But — the snow is here. E. F. 


A MASTEE OF GEOTESQUE. 

The Leicester^ Galleries for laughter 
j-ust no-w 1 . For the walls of the inner 
i^oom are hung with drawings by Mr. • 
H. M. Bateman, not a few of which — 
such as “ The Leave Wangler," and 
“ The Man who Clung to the Bailings^” 
and “The Infec^tk>us Hornpipe " — have 
already rejoiced the readers of Ernwh, 
Mr. Bateman’s appeal is double, for, 
having enjoyed kis broad or subtle 
f^ce and his keen satirical observa- 
tions, one may turn to the admiration 
of his' technique, or vice mrsd. He did 
not invent tlje idea of the humorous 
sequence-~^the accumulative pictorial 
comedy; Oarak d’x\che had come 
before, and., before Cahan d’ Aohe Was 
Wilhelm Busch, the German ; but 
he has made it his own to-day. Seme 
of his series are irresistible. As a 
delineator of types, accurate beneath 
the caricature, he is deadly; particu- 
larly, perhaps, when he turns his atten- 
tion to the Senior Service. But his 
Brigadiers and his Clubmen are also 
always within an ace of being identi- 
fiable. 

For anyone in the dumps Mr. Punch 
prescribes a speedy visit to the Leicester 
Galleries. — 

Our Plutocratic Clergy. 

“ eWto wanted. £22. 2 ckurckes. ' E.P,” 
Church Thnes. 




OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks,) 

Mb. John Galswobthy is a most deceptive writer. He 
lures a reader on by a display of gentleness and smoothness 
and moderation, and then turns on him and makes it plain 
that he is really a most provocative fellow and is engaged in 
matching bis mind against yours. He tries to commit you 
to some such statement as this: “The allegiance of the 
workman in time of peace is not rendered to the State, but 
to himself and his own class.*’ Or this : “ I think editors, 
journalists, old gentlemen and women will be brutalised 
[by the War] in larger numbers than our soldiers.” Or 
this: “This is at once a spiritual link with America 
and yet one of the great barriers to. friendship between 
the two peoples. We are not sure whether we are 
better men than Americans.” Or this: “My mind is 
open, and when one says that, one generally means that 
it is shut.” Disconcerting, very, and all to be found in 
Another Sheaf (Heinemann). Mr. Galswoethy’s chief; 
object in his little book is to arouse us to the disgrace and 
destruction of our State and race if we continue to allow 
ourselves to be fed, not by our own resources, but by alien 
corn and meat, which may so easily become hostile corn 
and meat. Incidentally Mr. Galswobthy finds that we 
are in the mass far too ugly. For instance, how few of us 
have chiselled nostrils 1 We ought not to eat so much pure 
white flour. 

’ On the second page of The Secret City (Macmillan) Mr. 
Huoh Walpole (or, to be meticulously correct, Dunoardf 
into whose mouth the story is put) says that “ there is no 
Eussian alive for whom this book can have any kind of 
value except as a happy example of the mistakes that the 
Englishman can make about tlie Eussian.” Well, after 


finishing the book, which is in some ways a sequel to The 
Dark Forest j I felt so very disinclined to believe this state- j 
ment that I consulted a Eussian, who is very much alive, | 
and received the opinion that, if Mr. Walpole has not sue- i 
ceededin drawing the real average Eussian, he has given 
us a type whose faults and virtues sound the keynote of the 
situation as it is to-day. Such an opinion is worth a 
thousand times more than any judgment of mine, and I am 
glad of the opportunity to record it. From a literary point 
I of view it seems to me that Mr. Walpole, in allowing 
I Durward to tell the tale, has created innumerable difficulties 
for himself — difficulties which to a great extent have been 
cleverly overcome, but which nevertheless make the story 
wobble dangerously and once or twice threaten it with 
devastation. To me, however, the interest never really 
flagged, for granted that one has a sympathy with Eussia 
one feels acutely what Mr. Walpole is aiming at and how 
wonderfully he succeeds. It is not difficult to find faults : 
to complain, lor instance, that a strong man like Semyonov 
would not have taken such elaborate measures to get him- 
self killed ; but these points are trivial in a book which is 
not to be read so much for its story as for its idea. And 
the idea is great, 

Bolh Johnson was incautious enough to be born the 
natural son of a peer. This fact caused just sufficient 
complications to keep Mary L. Pendered*s latest story. 
The Silent Battlefield (CHAPM.iN and Hall), from anyl 
threat of stagnation w'hile she was developing the theme 
that really intrigued her. ^This was the struggle between 
increasing wealth and early-acquired Socialism as it arose 
in the mind of a hero working his way up from poverty to 
miUionairedom, a seat in the House and the opportunity of 
hobnobbing with lords, suffragettes and other nqtabte. 
When I say that the two sides of the Socialist case are pre- 
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sented with rather nneommon fairness you may think that 
is only because my own ];)articular creed is upheld; but 
really and truly I was frowning quite as much as purring 
while the silent battle proceeded, and the end is neutral 
enough to bring despair to all true believers. Lest ^'ou 
should suppose the book all made up of election addresses 
I hasten to add that, in the quiet and thoughtful way one 
i expects of the author, the story is a good one, the pictures 
> of a small country town are true to life, and the characters 
without exception real creatures of flesh and blood. Ee- 
membering the puppets that so often have been made to 
represent their country in a political novel, this is saying 
more than a little, and if it is true that, among the ladies 
of the cast, one still finds those the most attractive who 
have no pronounced opinions to speak or vote about, no 
doubt this is just old prejudice, and, anyway, the book is 
one that can be heartily commended. 

The scene of In IIu;ppy Valley (Hoddjsr and Stoughton) 


made her acquaintance in some previous book. But my real 
quarrel wnth Mr. Eox is that he has only given walking-on 
parts to the actors who do best when such tales are told 
upon the screen — I mean the horses. 

When it is granted that books on flying by fliers have 
at present a peculiar fascination, the fact still remains 
that what I will call The Library of Aviation -has usually 
been remarkably fortunate in its contributors. Cavalry 
of the Air (Simpkin, Maeshald) is the last flying work 
which it has been my good fortune to read, and tiio only 
conceivable reason for finding fault with it is that “ Flight 
Gommandee” occasionally becomes a .little facetious. But 
when that small complaint is made I have nothing left 
except praise. The author was first of all un Observer — or, 
as he calls it, a Shook Absorber'’ — in France, and he 
describes his life so that we groundlings may understand 
and sympathise with every phase of it. Especially I like 
the way in which he pays tribute to the infantry. In the 



is laid spiritually, if not strictly geographically, in that part 
udI the continejit of America which everybody who has 
gone to a cinema^; hoping j^ainst hope, knows so well. I 
mean the eoxtetiV^ where p^^ple have “shooting irons ” and 
use them ,on the slightest provocation to insist that other 
.people shah carry their hands at an absurd and wearisome 
elevation, and all the men wear fringy trousers, and aE the 
women shawls, save the heroine, who has to be suitably 
arrayed for the performance of athletic ieats. 1 admit that I 
didn’t feel quite at home In Happy Valley, because I missed 
the sheriff and his posse, and nobody held up the stage-coach ; 
sffll the young doctor and the school teacher and the ladies 
.al Ito inis^Qn did their best for me, and I found it a great 
lielp to know^ the language, an attainment of which I am 
4nstiifiahly a little vain, for not everyone could translaiie at 
sight to “ thud*^ the road or “shoot up” a Ohnstmas party. 
Mr. John Fox, Junr., has not placed ms largest strawberries 
— and some of them are quite pbe pn^ — ^al; Jhe top*pf the 
basket. His first story did not steacimeas muehias others 
iurtber on, such as, for instancai fehatlexcellenffly humorous 
one, ** The Angel from Tiper,” thoi^h here and in other 
plac^ a.lady called SU Hilda, obviously not she of Whitby, j 
corfused me a little. I fancy that we were supposed to have * 


second part of his book he tells us of his training as a pilot ; 
and here he gives information which deserves to be . most 
thoroughly studied. The illustrations by Mr. Geopfeey 
Watson add to the charm ^ of this attractive volume. DI 
another contribution to the literature of the air which lies 
before me I cannot speak so well. Lieut.-Oolonel Cueties 
has an inventive mind, and in Blake of the B.F.O. (Skepf- 
ington) he uses it unsparingly. But although I am ready 
to believe almost anything in a book of this kind, I am 
bound to confess that I found myself bewildered by this 
breathless romance. Indeed the pace is so hot at the 
outset that even the author seams to have lost control of it. 

; If, however, you are craving for excitement you wiU find it 
here. The scene is laid in Cairo, and we all know that 
funny things happen in that city. Not the least funny 
thing that happened to the chararcters in this story was 
the careless ease with which they drank whisky-and-soda. 
But this — ^let me ‘warn you — happened nearly two years ago. 

ITnique Ea^loit of a Irady-^Voter. 

“I felt a very proud woman when I walked into the ballot-box, for 
'the first time, and east my vote . And it took me to 

and back.” — Local Papm\ 
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Another hold-up by American soldiers 
CHAKI VAKIA.^ jjg^g occurred in Liverpool. In view of 

The report that demobilisation will the magnitude of our debt to the United 
be completed by March 31st is now States it is felt that this method of 
officially denied. There would appear collecting it in instalments is bound to 
to be something in ^the rumour that prove unsatisfactory, 
the Demobilisation Staff have expressed 

the hope of dying in harness. Humour and fove,*' says a con- 

'*%;>* temporary^ **are what will pay the 

It is stated that Woolwich Arsenal average writer best at the moment.” 
is preparing to manufacture ice-cream It is not known 'whether Labour, or the 
freezers. People are wondering if it Peace Conference has done most to 
was the weather that gave them this send rip the price of these luxuries. 

: happy thought. ‘ 

I " ^ Officials of the Waiters* Union are 

The German ex-Orown Prince is so perturbed over the rumour that res- 
determined that the Allies shall not tauraut are preparing to strike 

place him on trial that he 

“Back J^noheb” in TAe 

Daily, Mail The rumour ["i / i; YfM | 

that Sir Predbbick Ban- r ;§ /M. j . 

BURY, M.P., has already de- m I ' 

manded an apology is un- ^ | 

sporting writer, are already S i 

urging the introduction of u 

A pew method of addressing Ik I 

the ball, introduced from f r 

Mesopotamia^ is said to be 

North of England man who 

has decided not to strike, y 

we now learn that he hap- 


NO 

flats 

r& 

lbt 


to pay his rent, the landlady wrote 
asking his wife to come and fetch him 
away. If he is not claimed in three 
I days he will be sold to defray expenses. 

Only a person with a perfectly healthy 
skin, says a contemporary, can afford 
to face the keen winds without taking 
precaution. If you have any doubts 
about your skin the best thing is to 
leave it at home on the hat-raok. 

* * 
t- 

At a football match at South Hindley 
last week the referee was struck in the 
mouth and severely injured by one of 
the backs, after ordering three other 
players off the field for fighting. This, 
we understand, was one of 
the first fixtures to be 
brought off under the aus- 
pices of the Brighter Poot- 
ball League. 

The IkG.0. are said to be 
formulating a plan to meet 
the rush for trains on the 
Underground. Personally 
^ we always try to avoid it. 

>^mJL a medical journal refers 
\ to a new method of raising 
V bypJiotic sug- 

improvement on the old 
East End system of de- 
^ m veloping Uaok eyes by 
back-answ^ing. 

*!: sfe 

^ 3$: 

A defendant told theTower 
Bridge magistrate that he 
only took whisky when he 
had a cold. It must be 
/ hard work for him to resist 

sitting by an open window 
this weather. 


Isaac Denbigh, of Chi- A gold vase, said to have 

cago, IS, we are told, one- _ — — : been stolen firom Assyria 

hundred -and -thirteen years of age. [in favour of a fifty per cent, reduction 2478 years ago, has just been found in 
He must try again. We expect better in tips. ^ a sarcophagus at Cairo.^ We under- 

things than this from America. * ; stand that the local police have been 

Several of our leading magistrates instructjed to take actiAn, 

Statesmen, says* Sir WHiLiam Or- declare that unless some High Court 


Statesmen, says Sir WHiLiam Or- declare that unless some High Court 
BEN, A.E.A., are poor sitters. The im- judge asks, ** What is beer ? ** they will The typist who, as reported in these 
pulse to rush out and cackle has pro- be compelled to do it themselves. columns last week, fell out of ^.moving 
bably something to do with it. train pn the Isle cA Wight Bailway and 

A St. Bernard dog belonging to a had quite a lot to say to the guard when 
It is said that a soldier in the New "York hotel-keeper perish^ after she overtook the train, is now under- 
Lancashire Eudliers decided, on being swallowing a bundle of dollar notes, stood to have been told she could ke^ 
demobilised, to accept a standard civ- It is said that the deceased died worth on walking if she liked. However, as her 
ilian suit instead of the usual gratuity, sixty-five pounds. people were not expecting her unttt the 

The S^geant-Major in charge of the train arrived, she again en^^d the 

cas^ lies in a critical condition. One explanation for the many daylight carriage from which she bad fatoi 

robberies committed recently in I^ndon V / 

Sand-gleaners 'at Ramsgate aremak- is that several of our better-class bur- Russian srddiers aia UsOW i^mitted 
hag money from bags of sugar washed glars object to breaking into people's to smoke in the streets and to travd in 
ashore, illiis answer the of b-pro- houses like thieves in the mght. railway i^ria^. Later on it is hoped 

pounded question, do grocers that the primly of a nateid 

spend their week-en®?^ " ' Because a Highgate lodger refused { death may be extended to 


ilian suit instead of the usual gratuity, sixty-five pounds.^ 
The S^geant-Major in charge of the ^ 

cas^ lies in a critical condition. One explanation fc 

robberies committed 
Sand-gleaners'at Ramsgate aremak- is that several of o 
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THE CAM OFFENSIVE. 

Once more on Barnwell’s fetid ooze, 

Neglected these long years of slaughter, 

In stolid tubs the Lenten crews 
Go forth to flog the same old water. 

Bresh from the Somme’s resilient phase, 

Brom Flanders slime and bomb-proof burrows, 
Much as we did in ancient days 
They smite the Cam’s repellent furrows. 

Their coaches sit the old, old gees, . 

But with, a manner something larger, 

As warriors who between their knees 

Have learned to steer the bounding charger. 

Unchanged their language, rude and firm, 

Save where a khaki note is sounded, 

And here and there a towpath term 
With military tags confounded. 

“Get forward! Are you ready? Quick — 

March!” “Get a move on! Keep it breezy!” 
“Two, mind the step!” “Swing out and kick!” 
“Halt! Sit at — ease! Ground— oars! Sit easy!” 

“The dressing’s bad all down the line.” 

“Byes on your front rank’s shoulders, Seven! 
Don’t watch the Cam — it’s not the Khine — 

Or gaze for Gothas up in heaven!” 

“I want to bear your rowlocks ring 
Like a good volley, all together.” 

“ Hands up (or * Kamerad ’) as you swing 
Straight from the hips. Don’t sky your feather, 

As if I ’d given the word, ‘ High Port ’ I ” 

“Five, I admit your martial charms, Sir, 

But now- you ’re on a rowing-thwart. 

So use your legs and not your arms, Sir 1 ” 

“Six, you’ve a rotten seat, my son; 

Don’t trust your stirrups ; grip the saddle! ” 
“Squad — properly at ease! Squad— ’shun! 

Get forward! By the centre — ^paddle!” 0. S. 


CAST. 

The auctioneer glanced at his book. “ Number 29,” he 
said, “black mare, aged, blind in near eye, otherwise 
sound.” • 

The cold rain and the Biting north-east wind did not add 
to the appearance of Number 29,' as she stood, dejected, 
listless, with head drooping, in the centre of the farmers 
and horse-dealers who were attending the sale of cast Army 
horses. She looked as though she realised that her day had 
waned, and that the bright steel work, the soft well-greased 
leather, the snowy head-rope and the shining curb were to 
be put aside for less noble trappings. 

. She had a curiously shaped white blaze, and I think it 
was that, added to the description of her blindness, which 
stirred my memory within me. I closed my eyes for a 
second and it all came back to me, the gun stuck in the 
mud, the men straining at the wheels, the shells bursting, 
the reek of high explosive, the two leaders lying dead on 
the road, and, above all, two gallant horses doing the work 
of four and pulling till you’d think their hearts would 
burst. 

I stepped forward and, looking closer at the mare’s neck; 
found what I had expected, a great scar. That settled it. 


I approached the auctioneer and asked permission to speak 
to the crowd for a few moments. 

“ Well,” said he, “I’m supposed to do the talking here, 
you know.” 

“ It won’t do you any harm,” I pleaded, “ and it will give 
me a chance to pay off a big debt.” 

“Eight,” he said, smiling ; “ carry on.” 

_ “ Gentlemen,” I said, “ about this time a year ago I was 
commanding a battery in France. It was during the bad 
days, and we were falling back with the Hun pressing hard 
upon us. My guns had been firing all the morning from a 
sunken road, when we got orders to limber up and get back 
to a rear position. We hadn’t had a bad time till’ then, a 
few odd shells,' but nothing that was meant especially for , 
our benefit. And then, just as we were getting away, they 
spotted us, and a battery opened on us good and strong. 
By a mixture of good luck and great effort we *d got all the 
guns away but one, when a shell landed just in front of the 
leaders and knocked them both out with their driver ; at 
the same time the gun was jerked off the road into a muddy 
ditch. Almost simultaneously another shell killed one of 
the wheelers, and there we were with one horse left to get 
the gun out of the ditch and along a road that was almost 
as bad as the ditch itself. 

“It looked hopeless, and it was on the tip of my tongue 
to give orders to abandon the gun, when suddenly out of 
the blue there appeared on the bank above us a horse, 
looking unconcernedly down at us. 

• “ In those days loose horses were straying all over 
the country, and I took this to be one from another 
battery which had come to us for company. 

“I turned to one of the men. * Catch that mare quick.’ 

“In a few minutes we had the harness gff the dead 
wheeler and on the new-comer. Pull? Gentlemen, if you 
could have seen thpse two horses pull ! 

“We’d just got a move on the gun when another shell 
came and seemed to burst right on top of the strange 
mare. I heard a terrified squeal, and through the smoke 
I saw her stagger and with a mighty effort recover her- 
self. I ran round and saw she ’d been badly hit over the 
eye and had a great tearing gash in the neck. We'never 
thought she could go on, but she pulled away just the | 
same, with the blood pouring off her, till finally we got the 
gun out and down the road to safety. 

“ I got knocked out a few minutes later, and from that 
day to this I ’ve often wondered what had happened to the 
mare that bad served us so gallantly, . I know now. There 
she stands before you. I ’d know her out of a thousand by 
the white blaze ; and if there was a doubt there ’s her blind 
eye and the scar on her neck. 

“ That ’s all, gentlemen ; but I ’m going to ask the man 
who buys her to remember her story and to see that her 
last days ai’e not too hard.” 

She fell at good price to a splendid type of West 
Country farmer, 'and the auctioneer whispered to me, “I’m 
glad old Carey ’s got her. There ’s not a man in the county 
keeps his horses better.” 

' “ Old Carey ” came up to me as we were moving off, “ I 
had a son in France,” he said, “in the gunners, too, but he 
hadn’t the luck of the old mare” — he hesitated a moment 
and his old eyes looked steadily into mine — “for he’ll 
never come back. The mare’U be all right, Sir,” he 
went on as he walked off, “ easy work and full rations. 1 
reckon she ’s earned them.” 


“The bride was given away by her. grandfather who was' dressed 
in Liberty satin in empire style, with hanging sleeves of chiffon.” 

Provhidal Paper, 

He must have looked a sweet old dear. 
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ECHO OF THE TUBE STRIKE. 

“ lAKE -ZEE VS TO THE ClTT FOE ’ALF-A-QOID, GUV’NOB.’ 


THE ACUTE ANGLER. 

The Oolonei of our Eeserve Bat- 
talion has an almost unique reputation 
as an angler. Scattered elements of 
the regiment carry his piscatorial he- 
roics to obscure corners of the earth. 
Majors on the Pushti Kuli range re- 
count the episode of the ingenuous 
troutling which, having apparently con- 
ceived a violent passion for the Colonel, 
literally forced itself upon the hook 
seven times within a short afternoon. 
Captains on the Sultanitza Planina 
rehearse the epic incidents of how the 
Colonel snatched victory from defeat 
after pursuing for three miles an in- 
: furiated pike which had wrenched the 
very rod from his grasp. Subalterns 
in the chill wilds of Cologne, adding 
picturesque details to an already artis- 
tic story, relate how he hooked a 
mighty veteran carp near Windsor, 
and played it for nine full hours (with 
a rest of ten minutes after the first, 
and five after each successive hour); 
how, under a full moon, he eventually 
grounded it on the Blackfrito’ mud 
and beached it with a last effort ; how 
they lay panting side by side for a 
space, and bow, finally, with the cour- 


tesy due to an honourable foe from a 
gallant victor, he forced neat brandy 
down its throat and returned it to its 
domain in a slightly inebriated but 
wholly grateful condition. 

Consequently the Coloners announce- 
ment that in view of the armistice he 
intended to spend three days in fishingj 
the waters of a friend’s estate was re-' 
ceived by the Mess with lively satis- 
faction. An overwhelming fish diet 
was deprecated, but it was generally 
held that the honour of the regiment was 
in some way involved, and the Major 
felt it his duty to escort his senior officer 
on an expedition of such gravity. 

It transpired that the first day was 
unfortunate. The Colonel was silently 
impolite throughout Mess and retired 
immediately afterwards. The Major 
explained that the conditions had been 
adverse. The punt leaked at the end 
depressed by the Colonel and the 
ground-bait had been left behind. The 
wind was fierce and cutting, and the 
brandlings had been upset into the 
luncheon - basket. In addition the 
Colonel’s reel had escaped into the river 
and had declined to give itself up until 
the whole length of line had been hauled 
in; and, in leaning over the side to 


reclaim it, his gold fountain-pen had 
vanished. Five hooks had failed to 
return from the deep and two were left 
suspended from inaccessible branches. 
Also in the Major's opinion there was 
not a single fish in the river. 

By breakfast the Colonel had re- 
gained his spirits. He commented on 
the lack of support given him by the 
Major, and in his place invited the 
Adjutant on the ground that he was 
probably less clumsy. He remarked 
that the offensive had not yet opened 
and that the previous day had been 
mainly devoted to a thorough recon- 
naissance of the whole sector. He 
had reason to believe that the enemy 
was present in considerable force. 

The second day proved equally un- 
fortunate. The Colonel took his dinner 
in private, and the Mess orderly, who 
had dismally cut the two of clubs in 
the kitchen, returned from his ministra- 
tions a complete nervous wreck. The 
Adjutant explained that misfortune had 
followed misfortune. They had barely 
settled down midstream, and he was 
in the act of extracting a hook from 
the Colonel’s finger with his jack-knife, 
when the punt broke from its moorings 
and carried them half-a-mile down- 
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stream. It \Ya3 uncanny how the 
craft had contrived to navigate four 
bends without giving an opportunity 
of landing. In the afternoon they had 
fished from the bank, and the Colonel 
had fallen asleep while the Adjutant 
mounted guard. The Adjutant pro- 
tested that it was not his fault that 
the float suddenly disapj)eared, or that 
the Colonel, on being vigorously awak- 
ened by him, struck so violently at what 
proved to be a dead branch that be lost 
his footing and tobogganned heavily 
into the river, and was compelled to 
waste three hours in the neighbouring 
hostelry taking precautions against a 
: chili. 

At breakfast next morning the 
Colonel intimated that on this his 
last day he would go unaccompanied. 
With one eye on the Major and the 
other on the Adjutant, he passed a few 
remarks on the finesse of fishing. The 
element of surprise should be the basis 
of attack. Precision and absolute se- 
crecy in the carrying out of preliminary 
operations was vital. Every trick and 
every device of camouflage should be 
brought into play. There should be 
no violent preliminary bombardment 
of ground-bait to alarm the hostile 
forces, but the sector should be unos- 
tentatiously registered on the preceding 
night. The enemy’s first realisation 
of attack should be at that moment 
when resistance was futile — though for 
his part he preferred a foe that would 
fight to the fish-basket, as it were. He 
thought the weather was vastly im- 
proved and admitted that his hopes 
were high. 

In the evening the Colonel positively 
swaggered into Mess. He radiated 
good fellowship and even bandied 
witticisms with the junior subaltern in 
an admirable spirit of give-and-take. 
He had enjoyed excellent sport. Later, 
in the ante-room, he delivered a useful 
little homily on the surmounting of 
obstacles, on patience, on presence of 
mind and on nerve, copiously illus- 
trated from a day’s triumph that will 
resound on the Murman coast as the 
unconditional surrender of the intimi- 
dated roach. He described how he 
had cunningly outmanoeuvred the pa- 
trols, defeated the vigilance of the 
pickets, pierced the line of resistance, 
launched a surprise attack on the main 
body, and spread panic in the hearts of 
the hostile legions. 

Unhappily for us, common decency, 
he said, had forced him to present his 
catch to his friend. 

‘‘Wanted, to kill time whilst waiting de- 
mobilisation, an old gun, rifie, or pistol.” 

Momi^ Paper, \ 

Now we know why Time flies. | 


©O/vP 






Parher {carried atcay hy Jiis reminUcences)* “And W’Hen he’d looped the loop he 

DID A NOSE-DIVE THAT EAIBLY TOOK YOXJE BREATH AWAY.” 


THE TWOPENNY BIN. 

It was called Graaf/feari; or, 
Sentimental Side; and I think you will I 
agree that it was a lot of title for two- ■ 
pence. Day after day, as I fumbled 
among the old books in the Twopenny 
Bin of the little secondhand bookseller’s 
shop, that volume would wriggle itself 
forward and worm its way into my 
hands ; and I would clench my teeth 
and thrust it to the remotest depths of 
the box. 

Then it haunted me. All day in my 
room I could hear Greatheart; or, 
SamiieVs Se^itimental Side calling out 
to me, “ How would you like to be in 
the Twopenny Bin ? ” ^ 

I began to groy sentimental myself, 
and to handle those unconsidered trifles 


with tenderness. For you never know ; 

I might be in the Twopenny Bin my- 
self someday ; might be picked up, just 
glanced at and shifted back into the 
corner out of sight. 

Yesterday Greatheart again found 
himself in my hands, and I looked to 
see the date of his entry upon the 
world. I reflected on his sixty years of | 
life, on the many happy fireside hours i 
that had been spent in bis company, ; 
on the gentle solace he had furnished 
to lesser hearts. 

I had decided what to ,do. There 
were few people about ; the bookseller 
was not looking* and, if offence it was, 
well, I could fsdl ba^i^k on the mercy of 
those who would judge, 

I leaned forward and tenderly de- 
posited him in the Fourpenny Bin. 
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The Visitor, *‘By Jove, Perseus, I never knew you went in for sculpture. Good stuff, too, but a trifle EElLiSTic.^’ 
Tersem, '‘Oh, just a hobby. But, between ourselves, it’s the Medusa’s head that does it. Turns people into stone, 

AND THERE YOU ABE.” 


TO A DEAR DEPARTED. 

[“ Georgina,” the largest of the giant tortoises at the Zoo, has died. 

She was believed to be about two hundred and fifty years old.] 

Winds blow cold and the rain, Georgina, 

Beats and gurgles on roof and pane ; 

Over the Gardens that once were green a 
Shadow stoops and is gone again ; 

Only a sob in the wild swine's squeal, 

Only the bark of the plunging seal, 

Only the laugh of the striped hysena 
Muffled with poignant pain. 

Long ago, in the mad glad Maydays, 

Wood I one who was with us still; 

Bade him wake to the world's blithe heydays, 

Leap in joyance and eat bis fill ; 

Sang I, sweet as the bright-billed ousel, a 
PaeiLn of praise for thf pal, Methuselah. 

Ahl he too in the Winter's grey days 
Died of the usual chill. 

He was old when the Eeaper beckoned, 

Eipe for the paying of Nature's debt ; 

Forty score— if hed lived a second — 

Years had fiown, but he lingered yet : 

But you had gladdened this vale of tears 
For a bare two hundred and fifty years ; 

You, Georgina, we always reckoned 
One ol the younger set. 

Winter's cold and the influenza 
^ Wreaked and ravaged thi ranks among ; 

Bills that babbled a gay cadenza, 

Snouts that snuffled aM niaws that clung — 

Now they whistle and root and run 
In Happy Valleys beyond the sun ; 

Never back to the ponds and pens a 
Sigh of regret is flung. 


Flaming parrots and pink flamingoes, 

Birds of Paradise, frail as fair; 

Monkeys talking a hundred lingoes, 

Eing-tailed lemur and Polar bear— 

Somehow our grief was not profound 
When they passed to the Happy Hunting 
^ Ground; 

Deer and ducks and yellow dog dingoes 
Croaked, but we did not care. 

J3ut you — ah, you were^our pride, our treasure, 
Care-free child of a kingly race. 
Undemonstrative ? Yes, in a measure, 

But every movement replete with grace. 

Whiles we nlocked at the monkeys’ tricks 
Or pored apart on the apteryx ; 

These could yield but a passing pleasure ; 

Yours •was the primal place. 

How our little ones’ hearts would flutter 
When your intelligent eye peeped out, 

Saying as plainly as words could utter, 

” Hurry up with that Brussels-spi'out ! ” 

How we chortled with simple joy 
When you bit that impudent errand-boy ; 
That ’ll teach him,'* w^e heard you mutter, 
Whether I ’ve got the gout.” 

Fairest, rarest in all the Zoo, you 
Bound us tight in affection’s bond ; 

Now you’re gone from the friends that knew 
you, 

Wails the whaup in the Waders' Pond ; 

Wails the whaup and the seamews keen a 
Song of sorrow ; but you, Georgina, 

Frisk for ever where warm winds woo you, 

There, in the Great Beyond, Algod. 
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TECHNICALITIES OF DEMOBILISATION. 

Officer . “What abe these hen’s trades or callings, Sergeant ?’> Sergeani , “Slosher, slabber and %yuzzeb, Sir.’ 


A CONTEA AEPEECIATION. 

Lord Northcliffb has recently con- 
tributed a remarkably outspoken criti- 
cism of Mr. Lloyd George by way of 
“send-off” to his latest iournal, The 
New Illustrated. ^ The following ex- 
tracts from an article about to appear 
in The Pacific Monthly, kindly com- 
municated to us by wireless, seem to 
indicate that the Premier is indisposed 
to take it lying down 

“ In a letter recently published with- 
out my authority I said that I \vas 
unable to control or influence him. 
This was true at the time and remains 
true now. Time and again have eiforts 
been made to harness his energies to 
the State, but they have never suc- 
ceeded. The responsibilities of office 
are irksome to his imperious tempera- 
ment, There is something almost 
tragic in a figure, equipped with the 
qualities of an hereditary autocrat, en- 
deavouring to accommodate himself to 
the nefeds of a democracy. The spectacle 
of this purple Emperor of the Press, 
with his ear constantly glued to the 
ground, is not wanting in pathos. "With 
him the idols of yerstoday are the pet 
aVersions of to-day. He denounces me 


as *a political chameleon, taking on i 
the colour of those who at the moment 1 
happen to be his associates.’ But w’hat 
are you to say of a man who clamours i 
for a saviour of the situation and then | . 
turns him into a cock-shy ; of a-Napo- < 
leon who is continually retiring to < 
Elba when things are not going as he i 
likes; of a politician who claims the ; 
privileges but refuses the duties of a 
Dictator ? 

“ It is obvious that ho is still labour- 
ing under the hallucination that the 
War was a duel between him and the 
Kaiser; that he * downed’ his an- 
tagonist single-handed, and that the 
prospects of a stable peace have been 
shattered by my failure to include him 
among the British Peace Delegates. 
So, all in a moment, the * Welsh Wizard ’ 
is converted into the miserable creature 
of the Tory Junkers— a man without 
‘ high moral courage,* ‘ wide knowledge ’ 
or ‘ large ideas.’ 

“ Personally I have no illusions about 
my consistency, but I do think that 
here I displayed some moral courage, - 
also some unselfish consideration for 
OLBMBKCEiLTj and Wilson and others. 

I Just think of the panegyrics that would 
I . have been showered upon my head in 


the Pre?s which he controls if he had 
been incited to the Table ! 

“ But with all deductions he is a man 
to be reckoned with, if not counted upon. 
He is a man of large type— almost 
of “Pica” type. And sometimes be 
deviates into sound and just criticism ; 
as for example when he says that I ‘ de- 
pend greatly upon others.' It is true. 
What is more, I know^ on whom I can 
depend; and I have learnt that his 
support can only be secured on terms 
which w'ould reduce the Premier to 
the level of one of his minor editors.” 


Shatepeare will be Pleased. 

“ CZECHO-SLOVAK BEPUBLIC. 
Problem of Outlet to Sea. 

Port at Prague or Dantzig.” 

Scottish Faj^er. 

“ . . . Our ship hath touch'd upon 
The deserts of Bohemia.” 

The Winters Tale, IIL 3. 

** At the Dogger Bank fight, Lion, the fi^- 
ship of Sir David Beatty, was oripi^ed- Some 
people say she was torpedc^, miiracu- 

lously, by a Hun destroyer hxm ive uuks’ 
range (which version is 

j Like so many things Hiat we read in 
I the Press nowadays. 
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- assure you that U moindre petit diner ptmti’ Ti'ATPTTi'.R 

SD> DE PABIS. coMe le's yeux de la Ute, Poor Bobbie ’ 

[miUattuoidedgments to the Laoklauds had a U-agio experience Last ni^ht abouUhe country-side 

Ubiety" Press). yesterday. He said he quite un- The nimble fames flew, 

T) • T 77 7 -roiQ thinkingly dropped into that most And forests on the latticed pane 

Paris,Jleb.,l'dV3. j-echerchd of eating places, Bouquet’s, In quaint devices drew,_ 

EDmaEsi I P*’oi*rT, — Que la vie est for a snack. With only a modest The grasses standing straight and tall, 

diiiHsI was it said that there are balance at the bank he ordered a The ferns with curious frond, 

two * gi’fessatbuWgaedies in life — not getting sardine. Then he called for a filet And just a peephole left to show 
vliiEit y~oii If# Jilt, and getting it? I wifjfwora and half-a-pint of uiii 7'0«ge — he The misty world beyond. 

ii6V».6r tnnfejostood that saying until was always a reckless spendthrift sort voices of the murmuring streams 
BOW. BToiinimtannee, when I left London of boy, you know. A cup of caf& nmr silenced one by one, 

nioisiili [M» fiO|l*I(k BI knew seemed^ to have and an apple completed his financial bound their feet with gleaming 

ale»-veiis shMtsiu-e to get to Paris. They min. chains 

vor— eifts»idf ’ to move heaven, earth and But he still declares that they were run ; 

tlie innisiLytrj wf Information to obtain most awfully decent to him about it. icicles about, ’ 

iie tesM 0 passport. They would go They agreed, with scarcely any trouble, ^ 6 

towaiiylliig-gte to prove how necessary to take all the notes and loose silver how tbev flung the diamonds down 

fteSrirKasiWiQte . is here during the Peace he had with him on . account, ihey -rj , , hare tree • 

Conr3fete©a(6<..0, accepted his securities and are now every little blade of grass 

iiltnl I BoiiJW I Mnd my countrymen over allowing him to pay off the balance A thin o of beauty stood 

lm-6icQDf^ with an equal feverish- gradually. And wheS they ’d finished it was just 

les 3 tp • go H brae again. Ils s attnstent. Pans is beginning to think of dress enchanted wood, 

ft They have mstalgie an once more, or I ought to say undress, 

ft acnitest c tom. It, quite goes to my for with the skirts short and the They paused beside the old barn door ; 
hewt tdbo biiieanr the pathetic questions sleeves short and the bodice low there A spider’s web hung there 
lilie-« 4 y pgut to newcomers : “ How is isn’t very much left to write about. As fragile as a little dream, 

Lo*ctoon loooioliing ? What shows are I hop^ these short tight skirts will As delicate and fair ; 

rumniagg iiOiOv"? ’* And they go on to reach ^e ankles before they reach They decked it with a thousand gems 

spoai » offlRfiaar dirty dark London, its England, for I notice the people who Of oh! such dazzling sheen, 


Of oh 1 such dazzling sheen, 
bel->ove® boo«jg,„ how adorable is the have the courage to wear them gener- It was the very loveliest thing 
ak ocio'riiscsWtoate of England, in a way ally lack the excuse of symmetry. That you have ever seen ! 

tliiw,tr’’‘otl3i4 toting tears to your eyes. Jenny Bounceley, who . -j. 

ftfcij^ZtiiHtbsey go back? you ask, Jiia considers herself quite a Partsienne -in,i • 

I-.i.JAec«s.ltoy™.Sto .ow she ■. got ta oBld.a M.1. He w?‘f Ce^hb 

lie "ion (bit tlte death” and say they mentation, appeared the other day in mischief there would be- 
ns- iBliJi-mv vb*en lapaix 6tait signde. a skirt- that resembled the jtipe of a , , sleenine world to life 

Soiftw# poor exiles continue to gamine. I think it ’s disgraceful in one lid ^ 

saertobimselm and drift ai^^ of her age and proportoons ^ffSie And up from meadow, wood and stream 

tot Perns, making it so full that simply knock-kneed , but, as Bertie unrolled : 


kbcaut Prfels, making it so full that simply knock-kneed; but, as Bertie 
ilisre'® ste0csrc«.dly room for people like says, she ’s knook-ankled as well. 


iiiyiirsfll£' 5 H?'Iwlo really are on important Votre bien devoiiee, Anne. 

^oD)i’Hx:i0M-8--too breathe. 

inMwHteMi I luet Eleanor Dashgood <<EUMANIA EEDIDIVUS.” 

on tlsatocoibevard Haussmaun to-daJ^ East African Standard. 

iefficoa*(lii^gti‘-om her car with her two A-gm jjjg rumours of revolu- 

po.mi ; jtfMig at her heels, as if J 

elle, I really felt like ^ 

sajggsp^etdihing pointed; but, after 
alM, 11150? odnljcfiomment was, “My dear, orchestra.”- 


The shimmering mists unrolled ; 

He lit the candles of the dawn 
On every bush and tree ; 

The fairies on their homing wings 
Looked back and laughed with glee, 
We ’ve made a Fairyland for you, 

O Mortals, wake and see.” 


» It is also extremely likely that the Doaiio- 
‘ Music was supplied and enjoyed by a local o^ats have induced a considerable number of 
hestra .” — Provzneial Pajper, former Centre voters in South Germany to Join 


lot of people one meets phenomenon has frequently been them.”- 


ia PrrisiooQwaaidays! . observed; the audience meanwhile con- 

■'Iea!,teBafest, she said, ” that ]ust tiiming itg conversation. 

oc cairoeclIi'Ho ixae, too. I m wondering : 

ii(r3\v\'OTliib it tbfte creature meant. Believe « Colonel Sir Rhys Williai 


-Christian World, 


“ Democrats ” would seem to be the 
German equivalent of “ Home Eulers.” 


no^vvOTliib it tbfte creature meant, lieiieve « Colonel Sir Rhys Williams, who wore his Extract from a recent novel : — 

m-e,ii*ytesii,.that woman has illegally ttaki uniform, inoved the Address in reply to « she -wore under it a white blouse of thin 

waBDjl>l«la®piiASsport out of the author!- the Speech from the Throne . . . stuff, snowy white . . . the big floppy sleeves 

lies fcfcy nnpuresenting herself as her -w^Ims toinLd!T”ll-enin? f in the slight breese.” 

tiOTist — he s got a diplo- r^. • a t • a f It sounds rather a loud dress. Pos- 

m alb pitaBSpwl you know. I inquired It is refreshing to come across a case of cn. 

'i tk . rdbi sshe had brought with her demobihsation. J' 


tefefti’, , that woman has illegally khaki uniform, moved the Address in reply to 
wasanghWn® pussport out of the author!- the Speech from the Throne . • . 

^ ^ . T-h wna -nrvr. t.Via olamnnr nr Ttrnt* ATr Rn-vn 


S tig^pist — he 's got a diplo* 
m atb pa&. 03 Spaort, you know. I inquired 
if tb * muaii sshe had brought with her 
liaEatUi; iM 5(1 i into a typist, too, to say 


It sounds rather a loud dress, 
sibly le dernier cri. 


, , “ It is like a red rag to a bull to the ’bus 

‘*A message from Vienna states that the drivers to see those lorries running about 


WiA YinmV Thft nf xa^axx yxcixAXi* 0x10,0 oixo (jrivers to 866 tJiose lomes ruui 

nottogooft miie poms. Xlie toupet Ot Emperor Carl intends to be a candidate in picking up members of the public. 


- , II - - — — -S. T. • — piGxmg up ux ojxe puuiiu. 

I l)6®fplel! the forthcoming elections for the Australian are trying to keep our heads, hut our 

Ara, i II (loourse, all this unnecessary National Assembly.”— A?{sfmZia7Zr Paper, shoulders are bending under the pressure, and 
ra^Wbeis ■ JieUping to make everything But there is no truth in the rumour presently, I am afraid, we shall collapse and 
Iiom'rribMilMit clter. The price of things that, by way of reprisal, Mr. Hughes ourselves in the vortex.”— Paper, 
ins;absaotti 0 , 5 's I hair stand on end like the intends to put in for Card’s vacant We should like to see this situation illus- 
((uoiillg oltitb: fretful porcupine. lean throne. trated. Would some Yorticist oblige? 


hnoiillg oltitb: fretful porcupine. I can [throne. 
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The DemohiUsed One, “ Seems funny to think that onhy last week I was walkino about looking T.Ty-p. that, eh ? ” 


LITERARY OPTIONS. 

In these days of ever-increasing strikes it is suggested, 
for the convenience of contributors to those magazines 
which of necessity go to press some time* in advance, that 
they should submit to editors .stories with interchangable 
situations : — 

Algernon Aimless rose | | fi'om the breakfast-table 

I 7 am* 1 ^ dark winter’s morning | , order 

( ' J ® 1 in preparation 

to catch the 9.15 to his office in the City, ) 

for his four-mile trudge to the City (Tube strike). J 
relectric lights gleamed with dazzling brilliance "I 
Thel solitary candle shed a dismal light (Electricians’ I 
1 strike) ' . j 

I ^"'^ne j!ected^^ } silver and table cutlery 

r were the joy and pride of the admirable parlour- 
which- 

I no servants’ hands had touched for weeks j 
I (Domestic servants’ strike). J 

Algernon i glanced casually at his letters. 7 

^ ( had had no letters to read (Postmen’s strike), j 

As he stood in the | ®Po*l®ssly kept and charming ) , ,, 

I dusty discomfort of the dark j 

arrancying his / well-brushed brown 'hair ) , » 
airan^mg ms ) long untidy hair (Barbers’ strike) } 

putting on his hat, Ermyntrude Aimless | bou^^^d 


on 


I gracefully down the staircase, clad in a charming 
( breathlessly up from the » basement, wearing an old 
/ negligee of satin and lace. 7 

( over-all above her dressing-gown. v)* 

I “ A handkerchief, dearest,” she murmured. “ I was afraid 
( “Your sandwiches, old thing,” she gasped. “ I believe 

you ’d forgotten I aboiiWe^*^”' } 

(white delicately -manicured hand a silk handkerchief 
\ none-too-clean hand an untidy brown-paper parcel which 
j of palest mauve, exquisitely scented. ) 

( contained his luncheon (Restaurant strike), j 
NotTE TO Intending Authors. — This is not supposed to 
be a complete story, but just gives you the idea, 

^ AT PARIS PLAGEv 
Oft have I begged the high gods for a boon, 

That they would bear me from the Flanders slosh 
Back to a desert not made by the„ Bosch, 

The sunny Egypt that I left too soon. 

O silvery nights beneath an Eastern mopn ! 

0 shirt-sleeved days ! 0 small infrequent wash ! 

0 once again to see the nigger “ nosh ” 

The camel, rudely grunting (out of tune) ! * 

Loudly I called ; the high gods hearkened not 
Till came the signal and the big guns ceased ; 

But then they brought me to this sea-kissed spot, 
Heeded my prayer and gave me back at least 
One of the pleasures that of old I knew, 

For here once more there ’s sand within the stew. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Tuesday, February 11th. — The King's 
Speech outlined a proguamme of legisla- 
tion which would in the ordinary way 
occupy two or three Sessions. But the 
Parliamentary machinery is to be ruth- 
lessly speeded up and ** a short cut to 
the Millennium" is to be discovered 
by way of the Committee-rooms. Pre- 
cisians observed with regret that the 
customary reference in the Speech to 
“economy" had by some oversight 
been omitted ; and the prospective 
creation of several additional Depart- 
ments led Lord Cbewe to express ap- 
prehension lest the country should be 
“doped" with new Ministries, to the 
detriment of the national health. 

“ Where are they gone, the old 
familiar faces? " was the question one 
asked oneself on looking at the crowded 
benches of the House of Commons. It 
was said of a Past President of the 
United States that he was the politest 
man in America — “ he gave up his seat 
in a street-car and made room for /our 
ladies.” The gap made on the Front 
Opposition Bench by the involuntary 
retirement of Mr. Asquith — to which 
generous allusion was made by the 
Pbime Ministeb — is so vast that the 
joint efforts of Sir Donald Maclean 
and Mr. Adamson to fill it met with 
only partial success. Unless, by the 
way, Mr. Speakeb definitely decides 
the problem of precedence, it is to be 
feared that the hoped-for accelera- 
tion of business will not occur, for 
at present each of them thinks it 
necessary to speak whenever the 
other does, like the hungry lions 
on Afric's burning shore. For all 
their outward politeness I am sure 
“ the first lion thinks the last a 
bore ” ; and if they insist on roaring 
together much longer the House 
will think it of both of them. 

The corner -seat whence Mr. 
Pbingle flung his barbed darts at 
the Government is filled, physi- 
cally, by Mr. Stanton. Lonely Mr. 
Hogge now sits uneasily upon the 
Front Opposition Bench, but, fear- 
ing perhaps lest its dignified tra- 
ditions should cramp his style, 
makes frequent visits to theLobby. 

In accordance with ancient cus- 
tom Sir CouBTENAY Ilbebt as- 
serted the right of the House to 
initiate legislation by calling out 
“ Outlawries Bill " in the middle 
of the Speakeb’s recital of the 
Sessional Orders. Some of the 
new Members, I fancy, took the in- 
terruption seriously, and thought 
that this was the outcome of the 
“Punish the Kaiseb " movement. 

^ The Mover and Seconder of the 


Address fully deserved the customary 
compliments. Ool. Sir Ehys "Williams' 
quiet and effective style explained his 
success as a picker-up of recruits ; while 
Lt.-Commander Dean, V.O., though he 
faced the House with much more 



THE opposition FEEAK. 

The Adamson-Maclean Combination. 

trepidation than he did the batteries 
of Zeebrugge, got well home at the 
finish. 

The lot of a Labour leader just now 
is not a happy one. Perhaps that 
accounted for the querulous tone as- 
sumed by Mr. Adamson, who seemed 



SOUTH HACKNEY’S CHAMPION. 


more concerned with the omissions in 
the King's Speech than with its con- 
tents. His best sayings w^ere imported 
from America, but he would have done 
better to content himself with Lincoln 
and abjure Beyan, w'hose “ cross-of- 
gold ” fustian will not bear repetition. 

After Sir Donald Maclean had 
thoughtfully provided a welcome tea 
interval the Pbime Ministeb rose to 
reply to his critics. The accusation 
that he had forgotten some of his 
recent promises, such as “ No Con- 
scription,” “Punish the Kaiser,” and 
“ Germany must pay,” did not trouble 
him much. If these election-eggs had 
hatched out prematurely and the con- 
tents were coming home to roost at an 
inconvenient moment he had no time 
to attend to them. What the country 
most needs at the moment is a firm 
clear statement on the Labour troubles, 
and that is what it got. So far as 
those troubles are due to remediable 
causes they shall be remedied ; so far 
as the demands of Labour are based 
upon class-greed they shall be fought 
tooth and nail. There were a few 
dissentient shouts from the Opposition 
Benches, but the House as a wdiole 
was delighted when the Pbbmibb in 
ringing tones declared that “ no section, 
however powerful, will be allowed to 
hold up the whole nation.” 

Wednesday, February 12t]i . — The 
Lords had a brisk little debate on agri- 
culture. Lord Lincolnshire paid many 
compliments to Lord Ebnle for 
what he had accomplished as 
Mr. Prothero, bub could not un- 
derstand why, having exchanged 
the green benches for the red, 
he should have reversed his old 
policy, “scrapped” the agricul- 
tural committees and begun to 
dispose of his tractors. Lord 
Ebnle, in the measured tones 
so suitable to the Upper House, 
made a good defence of the 
change. The chief thing wanted 
now was to “ clean the land,” 
where noxious weeds, the Bolshe- 
vists of the soil, had been spread- 
ing with great rapidity. As for 
the tractors, the Board thought 
it a good thing that the farmers 
should possess their own, but 
would retain in its own hands 
enough of them to help farmers 
who could not help themselves 
— not a large class, I imagine, 
with produce at its present 
prices. 

In the Commons an hour was 
spent in discussing the Govern- 
ment's now customary motion to 
take all the time of the House. 
Up got Mr. Adamson, to de- 
nounce it, now the ^Yar was over, 
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as sheer Kaiserism. Up got Sir Donald 
Maclean to defend it as commonsense, 
though he induced Mr. Bonah Law to 
limit its duration to the end of March. 
Colonel W edgwood pleaded that private 
Members might still be allowed to 
bring in Bills under the Ten Minutes' 
Eule; but that Parliamentary pundit, 
Sir F. Banbury, asserted that there 
was no such thing in reality as the 
Ten Minutes' Eule, and pictured the 
possibility of whole days, being swal- 
lowed up by a succession of private 
Members commending their legislative 
bantlings one after another with the 
brief explanatory statement permitted 
! On such occasions. iUarmed at tlie 
I prospect Mr. Law decided not 
to admit the thin end of the 
Wedgwood. 

The debate on the Address 
was resumed by Mr. Bottom- 
ley, who had a large audience. 

During his previous member- 
ship, terminated by one of those 
periodical visits to the Law 
Courts to which he made 
humorous reference, he de- 
livered some capital speeches ; 
and it was pleasant to find 
that the necessity of constantly 
producing ** another powerful 
article next week'' has not 
caused him to lose his oratori- 
cal form. His gestures ai^e 
slightly reminiscent of the 
action of the common pump- 
handle, but bis voice is excel- 
lent, and his matter has the 
merit of exactly resembling 
what our old friend the Man 
in the Street " would say in 
less Parliamentary language. 

He has no hesitations, for ex- 
ample, on the subject of making 
Germany pay. By one of those 
rapid financial calculations for 
which he is X'enowned he has arrived at 
the comfortable figure of ten thousand 
millions sterling as Britain's little bill ; 
and if you express doubts as to the 
debtor's capacity to pay he replies that 
he cannot recall any judge who made 
an order against him ever prefacing his 
judgment with an inquiry whether it 
whuld he convenient for him to find 
the money. 

Payment in kind is Mr. Eonald 
‘MoNj&ill^s prescription. Let Leipzig 
library replenish the empty shelves of 
i Lotivain and the windows of Cologne 
I good^— so far as German glass 

can do it — the shattered glox’ies of 

Mx\ Olynes warned the Government 
^dnst neglecting the legitimate aspi- 
rations of Labour, one of which, he had 
the courage to affirm, was access to 
Mrnm and better beer. He also sought 


a clear statement of the Government's 
policy in Eussia. This request was re- 
peated by Sir Samuel Hoard, who, 
Ixaving spent a year and a half during 
the War in that distracted country, 
declared that ** we must decide between 
Bolshevists and anti-Bolshevists." Un- 
fortunately that is exactly what, ac- 
cording to the Prime Minister’s reply, 
we cannot do. The Allies are not pre- 
pared to intervene in force ; they cannot 
leave Eussia to stew in her own hell- 
broth. The proposed Conference is 
mittedlj 2 ipis-aller; and, if it ever meets, 
no one can feel very hopeful of a tangible 
result from the deliberations of the 
Prinkipotentiaries, 


ELHMENTABY ECONOMICS. 

Thursday^ February IZtK — Labour 
unrest produced a capital debate, in 
which Mr. Brace, Mr. Thomas and 
Mr. Sexton made excellent speeches 
on the one sidb, and Major Tryon, Mr. 
EEMER(aa employer and a profit-sharer) 
and Mi\ Bonar Law were equally effec- 
tive oh the other. Brushing aside minor 
causes the Leader of the House, in his 
forthright manner, said the root of the 
matter was that Labour wants a larger 
share of the good things which are to 
be obtained in this world" — not an 
unreasonable desire, he indicated, but 
one which would not be permanently 
realised by strikes diieeted against the 
Whole community, Mr, Seddon, of the 
N ational Democratic Party^ compressed 
the same argument into an epigram. 
If the miners' full demands were con- 
ceded they would have “ an El Dorado 
for one minute and disaster the next." 


FROST AND THAW. 

I WLAS earlier than usual that morn- 
ing, which was bad luck, as I heard 
Fitz-Jones click his gate behind me 
and thud after me in his snOw-boots. 
Fitz-Jones and I had a little disagree- 
ment, not long ago, about tho sole 
possession of a servant-maid. Since 
then there has been a coolness. Curi- 
ously enough, the hideous frost that 
raged at the moment (the thermometer 
stood at twenty-five degi'ees in the hen- 
house) seemed to thaw Fitz-Jones. And 
I knew why. 

Last summer Fitz-Jones had spent 
four torrid days with the thermometer 
at 75 degrees, winding up his 
pipes in straw against " the 
winter. 1 had seen his purple 
face as I hammocked it with 
an iced drink. He had seen 
and h.eard me laugh. 

Al)," he croaked, “ you may 
laugh on the other side of the 
hedge now, but you'll laugh 
mi the other side of your face 
later." 

So now I knew that he was 
‘ thudding after me in the snow, 
bursting to hear that my pipes 
Jmd burst or were about"^to 
burst. 

Hallo, Browne," he began, 
how d’ you like this ? " 

“ Oh, all right," I said airily,. 
Here I did a wonderful step. 
Slide on the right heel — hesi- 
tation shuffle on the left toe — 
two half slips sideways. Wave 
both arms — backward bend, 
fiecover. Jazz - tangle - tickle- 
toe was nothing to it. 

** Slippery, isn’t it ? " he said. 
My flannel was frozen to the 
wash-stand to-day — had to get 
it off with a chisel." 

I was prepared for these travellers' 
tales. I knew he w^as leading up to 
water-pipes. 

Couldn’t get my cold tub," he went 
on ; fimen solid overnight." 

I had heard of this cold tub before. 

“My tooth-brush froze on to my 
teeth,” I capped him; the teapot 
spout was hung with icicles, and the 
cat's tongue froze on to the milk when 
it was drinking." 

How about your pipes ? " he began. 

“ Who was right about wrapping? " 

“Eapping," I said in well -feigned 
innocence-— rapping ? Who rapped ? 
Eapped on what ? " ' 

That set him going. 

I gathered when we reached the 
station there was a strike on. But 
found a milk-lorry tiwelling our way. 
So Smith had the entire use of my 
right ear into which to say, ** I told 
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yon so,” for an hour, ■while we travelled 
to the spot on which we win our bread. 

He had dragged from me the fact that 
our hpt- water tap had also struck. 
The milk cans clattered. Smith chat- 
tered. So did my teeth. 

When I got home that night our 
house seemed to be more handsomely 
garnished with icicles than any other 
house I had seen that day. 

** Keep the home fires burning ! ” I 
said to my wife on entering, If need 
be, burn the banisters and the bills 
and my boot-trees and everything else 
beginning with a ‘ b.’ Keep us thawed 
and unburst, or Kit z- Jones will feel he 
has scored a moral victory ; he will strut 
cross-gartered, with yellow stockings, 
for the rest of his days.” 

don’t know what you are talk- 
ing about,” said Evangeline, ** but 
Christabel and I” (Chris tabel iS our 
generahin-command) have been coss- 
eting those pipes all day. Been giving ; 
them glasses of hot water and dressing 
them up in all our clothes. The bath- 
pipe is wearing my new furs and your 
pyjamas, and I ’ve put your golf stock- 
ings on the geyser-pipe. I expect 
they’ll all blow up. Come and look 
at the hot- water cistern,” 

The cistern looked dressy in Evan- 
geline’s fur coat. I added my silk hat 
to the geyser’s cosy costume and a pair 
of boots on the bath-taps. But I was 
told not to be silly, so took them off 
again. 

I suggested that the geyser should 
go to a fancy-dress ball as “ The Winter 
of our Discontent,” but was again told 
not to be silly. 

Two days elapsed. The frost held. 
Then something happened. Fitz- 
Jones’s lady -help came round at 
T.30 A.M. to borrow a drop of water, 
as they were frozen up. 

We lent them several drops, and 
I breathed again, and continued to 
breathe, with snorts of derision. = 

Three days later the thaw came. 

As I passed Fitz- Jonas’s house I Was 
grieved to hear a splashing sound. A 
cascade of Water was spoutmg from his 
bathroom window. Fitz-Jones him- 
self Was running round and round the 
house like a madman, flourishing a 
watet-key and trying to find the tap to 
the main. 

I begged him to be Calm, to control 
himself for his wife’s sake, for all our 
sakes. I "Was most graceful and sympa- 
thetio about it. 

Bufe with the thaw Fitz-Jon<^-had j 
frozen agaiU^ 

Civil Servant reqjLiires liousov'’^ 

’ , ' Local 

On tlio other hand, mtoy houses just 
now Squire a -civil Servants 
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Lady, “You comb hebe beggino and say you abb not expected to do aiTst more 
WORK. I NEVER HEARD OP SUCH A THING,” 

Tramp. ”Then I’ve been misinformed, eidy. I certainly ’bard that* after the 
War England was coin’ ter be a better place fer the labouring classes."’ 


PAST AND PEESENT. 

{Afkr T, Hood.) 

I REMRHBEB, I remember 
The line where I was borne, 

The little platform where the train 
Came rushing in at mom ; 

I used to take a little seat 
Upon the little train, 

But now before I get at it 
It rushes out again. 

I remember, I remember ] 

The ’buses red and white, i 

The corner where they used to stop ‘ 
And take me home at night ; 
They never gave a wink at me 
And Bhouted, Full to-day/” 

But now I often wish that one 
Would camy me away. ‘ ^ 


I remember, I remember 
The cabs we used to get, 

The growler from the ** Adsyoi 
Arms” 

(The horse is living yet) X 
My spirit was impatient then. 

That is so meek to-day, 

And now I often think tlmt that 
Would be the quickest way. 

I remember, I remember 
The lights against the sky ; 

I used to think that London would 
Be closer by-and-by ; 

It was a ehildisli ignoranc^ 

But now ’tis little Joy 
To know i faaiiber the *• 
Strand 

Than when I % boy. 

A.P. IL . 
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CUE TYPES. 

At the present moment, when the 


billiard professionals are contesting the you make a fluke. 


lamb is good to play with if you prefer 
winning to a real contest. 

The player who groans loudly wdien 


CONTRACTS, 

It was shortly after the commence- 
ment of the March offensive tj^at it 


palm and Mr. S. H. Fry has re-captured The player who is accustomed to was decided to open new munition 

the title of amateur champion seven- play on a much faster table than this, works in Glenwhinnie, N.B. The con- 

and-twenty years after he first won it, The player who calls the game Pills, tract for building was offered to the 

there is such interest in the game that The player who calls it Tuskers. well-known firm of McTavish, McTurk 

a kind of Guide to Billiard Tyi^es can- The player who counts your breaks & McThom, of Auchterinver. 
not but be of value. Hence the follow- “ ... - . . 

ing classification of players who are to 
be met with in clubs, country-houses 


for you, but whether from interest or 
suspicion you are not sure. 


They accepted. With thanks. 

And so it came about that, early in 


The player who pots the white when April, Glenwhinnie, N.B., became the 


or saloons by any ordinary wielders of he should and say^ nothing about it. scene of great activity. Men bearing 


the cue. Any reader "who has ever en- 
deavoured to master what may be called 
(by way of inversion) the Three Balls 
Art has power to add to their number. 

The player who, as he drops behind 
in the game, says so often that it is 
months since he touched a cue that 
your success is robbed Z~Z~ 

of all savour. 

The player who is 
funny and calls the red 
the Cherry, the Eobin, 
the Cardinal or the ® 

Lobster, 

The player who ‘ 

■ comes to the- game as 
to a solemn ritual and 
neither smiles nor 
speaks. wf// ' 

The player who keeps y 

on changing his cue 
and blames each one in 
turn for his own in- 

The player who can 
use his left hand as 
well as his right: a 
man to be avoided. Offit 

The player who think the wab 
whistles while he plays. infatuated, Oi 

This is a very deadly 
companion. 


The player who pots the w^hite when strange instruments came and took 
he should, with a thousand apologies, extensive measurements ; large bodies 
The player who pots the white when of gentlemen in corduroys, armed with 
he shouldn’t, with a thousand apolo- powerful implements indicative of toil, 
gies. ^ arrived and smoked clay pipes ; a 

The player who is snappy with the special light .railway was rapidly 
marker. constructed, and bore colossal cranes 







mm 


Minisii-y Official, “No need to sceeen the lights j^ow, my boy. D*you 

THINK THE WAB’S STILL ON?” 

Infatuated Office Boy, " I was just trying to make Miss Jenkins a bit o’e 
TOAST, Sib.” 

I The player who drops cigar ash on [ On Noveml 


The player who never has a good the cloth, 


word fca' his opponent’s efforts. 

The player wdio congratulates 3 "ou on 
every stroke : a charming antagonist. 
The player who is always jolly 


The player who hates to lose. ’ 

The player who would much rather 
that you won. This type is a joy to 


constructed, and bore colossal cranes 
^ more gentlemen 

with clay pipes to the 
scene of action. And 
1^9 . Mr. McTurk w^ent in 

IrV*^ person, to open the pro - 

I r ceedings. 

I J . In a speech pulsating ’ 

with patriotism, Mr. 
McTurk exhorted his 
i^on to do their best for 
King and coun- 
try, and show every- 
body what the firm of 
McTavish, McTurk & 

. McThom could do. He 
then departed, leaving 
things in the hands of 
a' dozen subordinates 
well tried and true . , . 

Ahd'so by the early 
iiY BOY. D'you of dune the w^ork 

^ began . . . 

3NKINS A BIT OE Came November 
11th . . . 

On November 20th it was decided 
that the new works in Glenwhinnie, 
N.B., would not be necessary after all. 

What was to begone? 

A special committee decided that 


whatever buffets he receives from for- too patently ceases to try. 


play with, unless towards the end he the buildings should be demolished, 


The player who talks about every you what you ought to have done 


one of his strokes. 


0 patently ceases to try. and the contract was offered to the 

The player who, after the stroke, tells well-known firm of McGlusky, McCleery 
u what you ought to have done. & McCIumpha, of Auchtermuchty. 

The player who talks to the balls, They accepted. With thanks, 

.rticularly to the red. ** Now then. And so it came about that a second 


le player who swears at most of particularly to the red. ‘^Now then. And so it came about that a second 
1 w , red,” he says, ** don’t go into baulk ; ” army of occupation descended upon 

ihe player who doubts the accuracy or, “Stop just by that pocket ; ” or Glenwhinnie, N.B. Fresh bodies of 
^ one. “ White, don’t go down.” gentlemen in corduroys and armed with 

■u everything too The player who has just come from a a rather different set of powerful im- 

naia. Xhis is a very exasperating man spectacular match and keeps on trying plements arrived and smoked clav 
to meet because fortune usually favours to reproduce that shot of Stevenson’s, pipes. Another light railway was 

w «a m. McW 


him. Either he flukes immoderately 
or he does not leave well. He is usually 
a hearty fellow with no sense of shame. 
Perhaps he says “ Sorry ; ” but he adds, 
“ It must haVe been on,” 


“ In a licensing prosecution at yester- person to open the proceedings. 

day it was stated that one shilling was charged I^ ^ speech full of fervour . . . 

for a ‘ drop ' of whisky of about one-sixth of a And SO by early January the work 

gallon.’*~i)aiZ 2 / ' commenced. 

1 the interests of temperance we have By this time Messrs. McTavish and 


oonHw K everything too In the interests of temperance we have By this time Messrs. McTavish and 

pnUy. the lamb as compared with suppressed tlie name of the town at Co. had got the buildings well in 
the previous type, who IS a hon. The which this bargain was secured. |hand. What was to be done ? Leai^ 
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And are you a good needlewoman and renovator, and willing to be useful?’* 

Madam, I am afraid there is some misunderstanding. I am a lady’s maid— not a useful maid. 


their work uncompleted ? Never! As 
Mr. McThom pointed out with consid- 
erable emotion to bis partners,. a con- 
tract was a contract all the world over. 

If it ever came to be said that any 
firm he was interested in had failed to 
fulfil a contract, he for one (Angus 
McThom) would never hold up his 
head. The contract must be completed. 
It was a sacred duty. Besides — a 
minor point — what about payment ? > 

So Mr. McTurk was despatched to 
Glenwhinnie, N.B., where in a speech 
of great power he pointed out the path 
of duty. 

Amid scenes of enthusiasm the work 
went on apace. 

And at the other end the well- 
known firm of McClusky, McCleery & 
McClumpha tore down the buildings 
with equal enthusiasm. 

And that is the state of affairs just 
now in Glenwhinnie, N.B, ' What will 
happen when — as they are bound to do 
— the wreckers overtake the builders 
is a matter for speculation. Mr, 
McTurk may make another speech. 
Possibly Mr. McCleery may also ex- 
hort. There is promise of a delicate 
situation. 


THE STOICS OF THE SERPENTINE. I 

I, FOR my part, admire I 

The snug domestic fire, 

The com for table hearth, the glowing 
coals, • 

Nor in the least aspire 
To emulate those strong heroic souls 
Who get up while it ’s dark 
And haste to chill ablutions in 
Hyde Park. 

It can*t be very nice 
To break the solid ice 
And, like a walrus, plunge into the 
deep ; 

Then jump out in a trice, 
Dissevering the icicles as you leap. 
Even though the after-glow 
Of virtue melts the circumjacent 
snow. 

And we of milder mould, 

And we who *re growing old, 

Wish they would wash, like other 
folk, elsewhere ; 

It makes us feel quite cold 
To think of them refrigerating there ; 
We shiver in our beds ; 

Our pitying molars chatter in our 
heads. 


«THE DOVER PATROL. . 

Vindictive Men as Programme Sellers.” 

Times. 

After what men have suffered from the 
fiag-day sex, no wonder they get vin- 
dictive when they have a chance of 
retaliation, 

‘^The causes of the engineers* strike in 
London are a little obscure, but the stoppage 
of the ten minutes allowed for tea before the 
47-hour day was introduced brought the men 
out from one motor works.” 

Provincial Paper. 

The great objection to a day of this 
length is that it gives so little scope for 
overtime. — ^ 

“The Association for the Betterment of the 
Highlands and Islands of the Free Church of 
Scotland have prepared and presented to the 
Secretary for Scotland a memorandum on the 
reconstruction of the Highlands.” 

Scots Paper. 

We have always thought that judicious 
thinning of the more congested views 
would help the tourist. 

“ The men who had watched the daily s^ch 
set up a cheer, fii — Sunday Paper. 

We hope the cheer was more hearty 
than it appears at first sight. 
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A CONSULTATION. 

Persons of the dialogue: Arthur Pillwell, M.D., a fashion- 
able physician ; Henry Swallow, a patie7it The scmie 
is laid in Dr. Pillweirs consuUmg-room — a solid room^ 
heavily furnished. A large zvrithig-table occupies the 
centre of the scene. There are a few prints on the 
walls ; two bookcases are solidly filled with ^nedieal 
books. Dr. Pillwell is seated at the ivritmg-table. He 
rises to greet his patient. 

Dr. P. Good morning, Mi\ {He looks furtively at a 

notebook lying open on the table) Mr. — ah — Swallow. 

Mr. S. {thinking to himself : 6ught I to call this Johnnie 
"Doctor,"* or 7iot ? I"m told they "re very pailicular about 
a thing like that. Like a fool, I nevei' gave it a thought. 
Still, I can*t go so very far wiro^ig if I call him "Doctor.*" 
Besides, he*s got to be called "Doctor"* whether he likes it 
or not. Here goes.) {Aloud) Good morning. Dr. Pillwell. 
I’ve been troubled with some symptoms which I can’t 
quite make out. I think I described them in my letter. 
{To himself : They made several doctors Relights of the 
British Empire, and I "m almost certain Pillwell was one 
of them. Sir Johi Pillwell. Yes, it sounds all right; 
but I shan't call him " Sir John** because if he isn*t a 
knight he might think I was t7*ymg to make fun of him and 
then he might retaliate by calling me " Sir Henry,** and I 
should hate that). {Aloud) The chief symptoms are a steady 
loss of appetite and a disinclination to work. I was recom- 
mended to consult you by my friend, Mr, Bolter, as I think 
I explained in my letter. 

Dr. P. It ’s curious how prevalent these symptoms are 
at the present moment. I think, if you don’t mind, I will 
begin by taking your temperature. 

[Prodtwes clinical thermometer and gives it three good 
jerks. 

Mr. S. {to himself: There — I kneto he *d wa^it lo put one 
of those infernal machines in my moulh. I simply loathe 
the feeling of them, wzd I*m always on the verge of crunch- 
ing them up. Perhaps I ought to warn him.) {Ahvd) I ’m 
afraid I’m not much good as a. thermometer man. 

Dr. P» Oh, it ’s a mere trifle. All you ’ve got to do is just 
to hold it under your tongue. There — it ’s in. 

‘ . Mr. S. {talking with difficulty), Ish i* in ’e ri’ plashe ? 

Dr. P. Yes. But don’t try to talk while it 's in your 
mouth. I ’ve had patients who ’ve bitten it in two. There — 
that’s enough. {Extracts it deftly from patients mouth 
and examines it.) Hum, hum, yes, A point below normal 
Nothing violently wrong there. {He now performs the 
usual rites and mysteries) I ’ll make you out a little pre- 
scription which ought to put you all right. And if you 
can spare a week, and spend it at Eastbourne, I don’t think 
it will do you any harm. 

Mr. S. {To^ himself : I like this man. He doesyi't waste 
any time. It *s a oitriotts coincide^ice that I should have 
been thinking this very morning of arranging a visit to the 
seaside. Now of course I*ve absolutely got to go. Can*t 
disobey my new doctor, and wouldn*t if I co%ild. By Jove, 
I*d aU but forgotten about the two guineas fee. Yes, the 
cMpie *s in my breast-pocket Two guineas for the first 
visit The ride is ^wt to give it too openly, bict to slip it 
on ^ a desk or table as %f you were half ashamed of it. 
Where shall I pvi it so as to make sure he spots it out of 
the cormr of his eye f Ha / on the blotting-pad, which I 
cam just reach. Does it with Ms left hand, and feels a man 
once more.) 

Dr. P. And here *s your pr^ription. t, 

Mr. 8. Thank you a thousand times. {To himself: He *s 
to the blotting-pad, and he *11 have the ohegue in 
i mu^er second.) 


TO A CHINESE COOLIE. 

0 HAPPY Chink ! When I behold thy face, 

Tllumined with the all-embracing smile 

Peculiar to thy celestial race, 

So full of mirth and yet so free from guile, 

1 stand amazed and let my fancy roam, 

And ask myself by what mysterious lure 

Thou wert induced to leave thy flowery home 
Eor Flanders, where, alas ! the flowers are fewer* 

Oft have I marked thee on the Calais quay, 

Unloading ships of plum-and- apple jam, 

Or beef, or, three times weekly, M. and V., 

And sometimes bacon (very rarely ham) ; 

Or, where St. Quentin towers above the plain, 

Have seen thee scan the awful scene and sigh, 

Pick up a spade, then put it down again 
And wipe a furtive tear-drop from thine eye. 

And many a Sabbath have I seen thee stride 
With stately step across the Merville Square, 
Beaming with pleasure, full of conscious pride, 
Breaking the hearts of all the jeunes filles there; 

A bowler hat athwart thy stubborn locks 
And round thy neck a tie of brilliant blue, 

Thy legs in football shorts, thy feet in socks 
Of silken texture and vermilion hue. 

Impassive Chu (or should I call thee ‘‘ Chow ” ? ), 

Say, what hast thou to do with all this fuss, 

The ceaseless hurry and the beastly row, 

The buzzing plane and roaring motor-bus, 

While far away the sullen Hwang-ho rolls 
His lazy waters to the Eastern Sea, 

And sleepy mandarins sit on bamboo poles 
Imbibing countless cups of China tea ? 

A yegx jago thou digged’st m feverish haste 
Again^ the whelming onset of the Hun 
A hundred miles of trench across the waste — 

A year ago’— and now the War is won ; 

But thou remainest still with pick and spade, 

Celestial delver, patient sonfof toil I 
To fill the trenches thou thyself hast made 
And roll the twisted wire in even coil. 

But not for thee the glory and the praise, 

The medals or the fat gratuity ; 

No man shall crown thee with a wreath of bays 
Or recommend thee for the, O.B.E* ; 

And thou, methinks, wouldst, rather have it so, 
Provided that, without undue delay, 

They let thee take thy scanty wage and go 
Back to thy sunny home in Old Cathay; 

"Where never falls a shell nor bursts a bomb, 

Nor ever blows the slightest whiff of gas, 

Such as was not infrequent in the Somme, 

But on thy breast shall lean some slant-eyed lass ; 
And she shall listen to thy converse ripe 
And search for souvenirs among thy kit, 

Pass thee thy slippers and thy opium pipe 

And make thee glad that thou hast done thy bit. 

*‘SeI.P ]yUDE UAHS 

Young widwep lady intelligent, wealthy wishing to remarie, wishes 
to make acquaintance in a Swiss Sportplace with a well situated english 
or american gentleman.’ Preference is given to a businessman, self 
made, with fine caracto aged 3546 handsome as the lady is it too.” 

- Swiss Paper. 

We foresee a rush of profiteers to the Alps. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. j 

{By Mr, Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks,) 

EiNDiNa Midas and Son (Methuen) described on the! 
wrapper as a tale of “ the struggle of a young man and his | 
immense riches,” 1 said to myself (rather like Triplet in the : 
play) that here was a struggle at which it would greatly | 
hearten me to assist. As a fact, however, the conflict i 
proved to be somewhat postponed ; it took Mr. Stephen | 
McKenna more than two hundred pages to get the seconds 
out of the ring and leave his hero, Deryk, face to face with 
an income of something over a million*a year. Before this 
happened the youth had become engaged to a girl, been 
thrown over by her, experienced the wiles of Circe and 
gone in more or less vaguely for journalism. Then came 
the income and the question what to do with it. Of course 
he didn’t know how to use it to the best advantage; it 
is universal experience that other people never do. But 
Deryk impressed me as more than commonly lacking in 
resource. All he could think of was to finance and share 
in an archaeological venture (rather fun), and to purchase a 
Pall Mall club-house — apparently the E.A.O. — and do it up 
as a London abode for himself and his old furniture. Also 
for his wife, as fortune had now flung him again into the arms 
of his early love. But it is just here that the subtle and 
slightly cruel cleverness of Mr. McKenna’s scheme becomes 
manifest. The million-a-year had been at work on Deryk ; 
it had slain his capacity for romance. In plain words, he 
found that he cared more for his furniture than-^ for his 
fiancee, whose adoration soon bored him to shrieking point. 
So there you are. I shall not betray the author’s solu- 
tion of his own problem, I don’t think he has proved his 


somewhat obvious point as to the peril of great possessions. 
Deryk was hardly a quite norm^ subject, and^ Idina (the 
girl) vras a little fool who would have irritated *a crossing- 
sweeper. But what he certainly has done is to provide 
some scenes of pre-war London not unworthy to be com- 
panion pictures to those in Sonia; and this, I fancy, will be 
good enough for most readers. 


Its publishers call The Pot Boils (Gonstabue) a provo- 
cative ” book, and certainly the title at least deserves this 
epithet. But I decline to be drawn into the obvious retort. 
Besides, with all its faults, the story exhibits an almost 
flaunting disregard of those qualities that make the best 
seller. About the author I am prepared to wager, first, 
that “ Stoem Jameson ” is a disguise ; secondly, that the 
personality behind it is feminine. I have hinted that the 
tale is hardly likely to gain universal popularity ; let me 
add that certain persons, notably very young Socialists and 
experts in Labouij journalism, may find it of absorbing 
interest. It is a young book, almost exclusively about 
young people, written (or I mistake) by a youthful hand. 
These striplings and maidens are all poor, mostly vain, and 
without exception fulfilled of a devastating verbosity. We 
meet them first at a Northern University,” talking, re- 
forming the earth, kissing, and again talking — about the 
kisses. Thence they and the tale move to London, and the 
same process is repeated. It is all rather depressingly 
narrow in outlook; though within these limits there are 
interesting and even amusing scenes. Also the author 
displays now and again a happy dexterity of phrase 
(I remember one instance — about ** web-foo^ Soeiaiists 
.... dividing and sub-dividing into committees, like 
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■worms cut by a spade ”), which encourages me to hope that 
she will do better things with a scheme of wider appeal. 
But to the general, especially the middle-aged general, the 
contents of her present Pot will, I fear, be only caviare. 


Little Sara Lee Kennedy, betrothed to one of those alert 
grim-jawed young Americans one sees in the advertising 
pages of The Ladies* Home Journal, learns of the suffering 
in Belgium at the beginning of the great War and finds she 
must do something about it. She can cook, so she will go 
and make soup for Kma Albert’s men. She takes her 
young man's photograph and his surly disapproval; also a 
few dollars hastily collected from her obscure township in 
Pa. ; and becomes the good angel of a shattered sector of 
the Belgian line. And she finds in The Amazing Interlude 
(Murray) her prince— a real prince — in the Secret Service, 
and, after the usual reluctances and brave play (made for the 
sake of deferring the inevitable) with the photograph of the 
old love, is at last gloriously on with the new. It is a very 
charming love-story, and Mary Eobeets Einehart makes 
a much better thing of the alarms and excursions of war 
than you would think. It -was no good, I found, being 
superior about it and mutteiung “Sentiment” when you 
had to blink a'^^^ay the 
unbidden tear lest 
your fireside partner 
should find you out. 

: So let me commend 
to you this idealised 
vision of a corner of 
the great War seen 
through the eyes of 
an American woman 
of vivid sympathies. 

Bov&i's of the Night 
Sky (Cassell) is for 
mmre reasons than one 
a welcome addition to 
my rapidly bulging 
eolleetion oi books 
about flying. “Nioht 
Hawk, was m the Infantry — what he calls a “ Gravel- 

Cruncher ” — before he took to the air, and by no means the 
least interesting part of'hiseketohes is the way in which he 
explains the co-operation which existed between the fliers 
the men fighting on the ground. And his delight when 
a bombing expedition was successful in giving instant 
assistance to the Infantry is frequently shown. After his 
training in England “Night Hawk” was attached as an 
observer to a night-flying squadron in France, and he tells 
m of his adventures with no sense of self-importance but 
with an honest appreciation of their value to the general 
sefceme of operations. H© has also a keen eye for the 
humours of life, and can make his jest with most admirable 
brevity. “ Doubtless/! he says in a foreword, “ the whole 
world will fly before many years have passed, but for the 
moment most people have to be content to read about it.” 
I am one of them, and he has added to my contentment. 

My studies of recent fiction induce the belief that modern 
Wales may be divided into two parts, in one of which the 
inhabitants call each other Bach and follow a code of 
morals that I simply will not stoop to cham.eterise ; while 
the other is at once more Saxon in idiom and considerably 
melodramatic in ha^^penings. It is to the latter 
j^vinc© that I must aesign A Little WeUk Girl (Hdboer 
S^ughton), the Eomance, with a big E, of DyUs 
Morgan, who pushed an unappreciated suito over a pre- 


cipice and came to London to make her fortune in revue. 
Eeaily the suitor didn’t go all the way down the precipice ; 
but as, by the time he recovered, Dylis, disguised, had fled 
for England, he was promptly arrested for her murder, 
and as Dylis thought she had murdered him there was 
presently so much confusion (increased for me by the hope- 
l^sly unpronounceable names of a large cast) that I found 
it increasingly hard to keep the affair in hand. As for 
Dylis' s theatrical career — well, you know how these things 
are managed in fiction ; for my part I was left wondering 
whether Mr. Howel Evans' pictures of Wales were as 
I'omantically conceived as his conception of a West-End 
theatre. Though of course we all know that Welsh people 
do sometimes make even more sensational triumphs in the 
Metropolis ; just possible indeed that this fact may have 
some bearing on the recent flood of Cambrian fiction. 
Certainly, if A Little Welsh Girl achieves success on the 
strength of Mr. Lloyd George’s triumph, she may thank 
her luck, for I have my doubts ■whether she could manage 
it unassisted. 


Oi Ladies Must Live (Holder and Stoughton) one may 
say, in the first place, that it is fortunately unnecessary as 

well as unusual for 
the bulk of them to 
live in the scalp and 
tomahawk atmos- 
phere that distingu- 
ishes the sexual and 
social rivalry of Chris- 
tine Fennimer and 
Nancy Almar, the two 
beautiful American 
Society dames whose 
duel for the affeetiens 
of the eligible hero 
form the plot, the 
whole plot and noth- 
ing but the plot of 
Miss Alice Duer 
Miller's latest book. 
Nature red in tooth 
and claw has not mothered them — they are too well-bred 
for that ; they simply bite with their tongues. Mrs. Ahnar,, 
who is married and purely piratical, comes off worst in the 
encounter, and the more artful Ghnsttne, ultimately falling 
in love with the object of her artifices, becomes human 
enough to marry him, despite his lapse from financial eligi- 
bility. The plot is a thin one, but smoothly and brightly 
unfolded. Unhappily Miss Miller lacks the gift of delicate 
satire and the sense of humour that the society novel above 
all others seems to require. With a lighter and less 
matter-of-fact treatment one would accept more easily the 
overdrawing of her rather impossible felines. 


“Sir Charles Sykes, Direcfeor of Wood Production, has conferred 
with representatives of each section of the tailoring trade, ■with a 
view to simplifying the regulations and making possible a larger 
output of Standard suits .” — pcdly Pa^er. 

We look forward to the part that this new clothing will 
play in the general scheme of afforestation. 


“ A lady visiting the town complained that she went to a licensed 
house and asked 'to be served with tea. She alleged that the Immm 
was very rude to her, and to grant her request. 

Superintendent oB Police^ desired to point out to license holders that 
they were bound to provide proper accommodation and refmshment 
for man and 

And we desire to point out to the Superintended^ ^hat 
that is not the proper way to refer to a ktdy. • * 
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So many safes have been stolen from just the thing for tall men in search of 
business premises in London that one a seaside residence. 


“&EEMANT, says CoTinfc Bantzau, enterprising man has hit upon the 

“cannot be treated as a second-rate novel idea of putting a notice on bis The policeman wfio told the Islington 

nation. Not while it is represented safe, “ Not to be Taken Away.” 'bus-drivertotakeoffhis influenza mask 

by tenth-rate noblemen. ■ is going on as well as can be expected. 

a sapper of the Hoyal Engineers 

People are now asking who the who climbed the steeple of a parish Pwllheli Town Council is reported to 
General 13 who has threatened not to church and reached the clock told the have refused the offer of a German gun 

write a book about the War ? local magistrates that he wanted to see as a trophy. The Council is apparently 

r, a f j. m n 1 That, of course, is no real piqued because it was not asked in the 

Un bunday week, at xallaght, Co. excuse in these days of cheap wrist- first instance whether it wanted a w^ar 
Dublin, seven men attacked a police- watches, at all 


man. The campaign for a brighter 

Sunday is evidently not wanted in By order of the Local 
Ireland. o. Board influenza has been 

. * fiable disease. We sincer 

The United States Government is this will be a lesson to it. 
sending a Commission to investigate 

industrial conditions in the British An evening paper suggests that the 
Isles. Mr. Lloyd George, we under- Albert Hall should be purchased by the 
stand, has courteously 

... 

an official notice, “ can f benefits of extraterri- ; 

be bought anywhere after to-day.” nation. We understand, however, that toriality.” It sounds a lot, but we were 
This is not the experience of the man our contemporary has been forestalled afraid it was going to be something 
w"ho entered an ironmonger’s* shop and by a gentleman who has offered to take much more expensive than that, 
asked for a couple of feet of it. it on the condition that a ♦bathroom 

' (h. and c.) is added, , In a month,” says a news item, 

A woman who threatened to murder “ fourteen abandoned babies have been 

a neighbour was fined one shilling at A correspondent writes to a paper found in London.” Debauched, no 


first instance 'whether it wanted a war 
at all. 


By order of the Local Government All Metropolitan police swords have 
Board influenza has been made a noti* been called in. We decline to credit the 
fiable disease. We sincerely hope that explanation that, in spite of constant 
this will be a lesson to it. practice, members of the force kept 

cutting their mouths. 

An evening paper suggests that the 

Albert Hall should be purchased by the French politicians are advocating the 








THE MOBNING AFTER THE BUEGLARX. 
"And he’s left the light on I" 


it on the condition that a ♦bathroom **=,j,* 

(h. and c.) is added, , In a month,” says a news item, 

“ fourteen abandoned babies have been 
A correspondent writes to a paper found in London.” Debauched, no 


Ghertsey. We shudder to think what to ask if it is necessary to have a licence doubt, by the movies, 
itwouldhavecostherif she had actually to play the cornet in the streets. All ===== 


carried out her threat. 


A contemporary refers * to “ those 
abominable face-masks” now being 
worn in London. Can this be a revival 


that is necessary, we understand, is a 
strong constitution and indomitable 
“those pluck, 


We are asked to deny the foolish 


of the late Mr. Eichardson’s campaign allegation that several M.P/s only went 
against the wearing of whiskers 7 into“ Parliament because th^y couldn’t Paris-Marseilles express^ on arriving at the 
Hijfi get sleeping accommodation elsewhere. 

“ A Com-t of Justice is nob a place of . V • came to a standstAl m fronb of the 

am^ement/’.said Mr. Justice Eoche -In connection with the rush for trains jjachinerv nowadays exhibits- 
at Manchester Assizes, Mr. Justice on the Underground, an official is re- ^ intelligence. 

Darling’s rejoinder is eagbrly awaited, ported to have said that things would . — r !! 

be much better if everybody undertook | “BouBNEHouTH,~I)elio»t®orpEnm:feLadj 
We are informed by “Hints for the not to travel during the busiest hours, received in charminghdiam©.’**^^^^ 

Home,” that “Salsify may be lifted r . ’’'ssj* < In the im'W arinay' may be 

during the next few Bb*m%y Ameiricaa journal advertises ar “ tempota^y ; ” aaofe a lady always 

Susan, if you don’t watch out. lighthouse for sale. It is said to be [ a lady. 


A Striking Advertisement. 

“Negib Fabmy, Assistant Goods li^nager 
Egyptian State Railways, was attacked by a 
discharged railway poster a short time ago.” 

Egyptiari Gazette^ 

“On Sunday morning the engine of the 


“ A Court of Justice is not a place of 
amusement,”, said Mr. Justice Eoche 
at Manchester Assizes, Mr. Justice 
Darling’s rejoinder is eagbrly awaited. 


Home,” that “ Salsify may - be lifted 
during the next few d^^ys/*' Bb*m%y 
Susan, if you don’t watch out. 


“BouBNEHOUTH.—Delioateor Lady 

received in charmingbdi3m©.’**M^fiii# WmkVg. 

In the itew a may be 

“ tempotaly ; ” aEide a lady always 
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THE HUN AS IDEALIST. 

A GUILELESS nation, very soft of heart, 

Keen to embrace the ^vhole wide world as brothers. 

Anxious to do our reasonable part 
In reparation of the sins of others, 

We note with pained surprise 
How little w'e are loved by the Allies. 

What if the Fatherland was led astray 
From homely paths, the scene of childlike gambols, 

Lured to pursue Ambition’s naughty way 
(And incidentally make earth a shambles), 

All through a wicked Kaiser — 

Are they, for that blind fault, to brutalize her? 

Just when we hoped the past was clean forgot, 
They want us to restore their goods, and greenery 1 

Tliey want us to replace upon the spot 
The “theft” (oh, how unfair!) .of that machinery 
By which our honest labours 
Might have secured the markets of our neighbours 1 : 

Bearing the cross for otlier people’s crime, 

Eager to purge the wrong by true repentance. 

When to a purer air we fain would climb, 

How can we do it under such a sentence? 

’ Is this the law of Love, 

Supposed to animate the Blessed Dove? 

Oh, hot for mere material loss alone, 

Not for our trade, reduced to pulp, we whimper, 

But for our dashed illusions we make moan. 

Our spiritual aims grown limp and limper, 

' Our glorious aspirations 
Touching a really noble League of Nations. 

So, like a phantom dawn, it fades to dark, 

This vision of a world made new and better; 

And he whose heavenly notes recalled the lark 
Soaring in air without an earthly fetter — 

.Wilson is gone, the mystic. 

Whose views, .like ours, were so idealistic 1 O. S. 


GOOD-BYE TO THE AUXILIARY PATROL. 

I. — The Ship. 

When it was announced that we were to be pliid off and 
that the gulls and porpoises that help to make the Dogger 
Bank the really jolly place it is would know us no more, 
there wasj 1 admit, a certain amount of subdued jubilation 
on board. It i^'true that the Mate and the Second-Engineer 
fox-trotted twice round th^eck and into the galley, where 
they upset a ship’s-tih of gravy ; and the story that the 
Trimmer, his complexion liberally enriched with oil and 
coaldust, embraced the Lieutenant and excitedly hailed the 
Skipper by his privy pseudonym of “Plum-face,” cannot be 
lightly discredited; but'at the same time I think each one 
of us felt a certain twinge of regret. Life in the future apart 
from our trawler seemed impossible, almost absurd. Paci- 
ficists must have known a similar feeling on Armistice day. 

Although to the outsider one trawler may look very like 
another, to us who know them personally they differ in 
character and -have their little idiosyncrasies no less than 
other people. Some are quite surly and obstinate, others 
good-humoured and light-hearted; where one exhibits all 
the stately dignity of a College head-porter another may be 
as skittish and full of fun as a magistrate on the Bench. 
There was one trawler at our base so vain that they could 
never get her to enter the lockpits until her decks had been 


scrubbed and a string of bunting hoisted at the foremast. 
It is surprising. 

Taking her all in all our trawler was a good sort, one of 
the best. When steaming head to wind in a heavy sea she 
certainly shipped an amazing quantity of water, and even 
in a comparative calm she would occasionally fling an odd 
bucketful or so of North Sea down the neck or into the sea- 
boots of the unwary; but it was only her sense of fun. She 
took particular delight in playing it on a new member of 
the crew ; it made him feel at home. 

She was not what you would call a really clean ship — 
as the Skipper said, if you washed your hands one day they 
were just as bad again the next — but anyone ^vho makes a 
■fuss over a trifle like that is no true-born sailorman. We 
all loved her and ^vere proud of her speed, for she could 
make nine knots at a push. Even the Second Engineer, 
who had been a fireman in the Wilson line, was moved to 
admit in a moment of admiration that she didn’t do so badly 
for a floating pig-trough, which was no meagre praise from 
a man with such a past. 

She was a touchy ship, quick to resent and avenge a 
slight on her good name. We had a strange Lieutenant 
one trip who came from a dep6t ship at Southampton and 
wore a monocle. He was rather sore at having to ex- 
change a responsible harbour billet for the command of a 
mere sea-going trawler, and expressed the opinion that 
there might be more disgustingly dirty ships afloat than 
ours, but if so they were not allowed out during official 
daylight. We felt her quiver from stem to stern with rage. 
She took her revenge that evening as the Lieutenant was 
coming aft for tea. It was a floppy sea and he unwisely 
ventured along the 'windward side of the casing, and she 
seized her opportunity. The Mate picked him up out of 
the scuppers and we dried his clothes over the boilers, but 
the monocle was never seen again. The crew^ were not so 
sympathetic as they might have been; they felt that he 
had asked for it. 

But, though her personal beauty would not have been 
unrivalled at a Cowes Begatta and her somewhat erratic 
motions were not calculated to bring balm to the soul of an 
unseasoned mariner, she was a faithful ship, and no one 
could ever question her courage. At the sight of a hostile 
periscope she used positively to see red, and she once 
steamed across a mine-field without turning a hatch-cover., 
Throughout lier naval career she was a credit to the White. 
Ensign and bravely upheld the proud traditions of her 
ancestors. 

She is to be handed back’ to her owners and wdll pre-‘ 
sumably return to the more peaceful occupation of deep-sea 
fishing. It will be strange to think of her still labouring 
away out there on the Nor’ -East Bough whilst we who have 
shared her trials so long are following once more the less 
arduous ways of the 'land. If she prove as eager in the. 
pursuit of her undersea quarry as she was on the trail of 
the U-Boat I would not change places with the cod and 
haddocks of ’the North Sea for the prize-money of an' 
Admiral. Good luck to her I 


“ fully qualified, -wishes to obtain appointment, with Plying 

School or Aircraft Firm .” — Technical JPaper, 

Judging by his advertisement he is an^ expert in looping. 

“ Station Officer R. D. Coleman, who has been for ton years in 
charge of the Lewisham station of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade (in 
which he has served 282 years), retired on Tuesday last. Sub-officer 
Seadden was recently the medium of presenting to him a marble-cased 
timepiece and ornaments from the officers and men of the brigade.” ' 

Local Va^er. 

But what use will the clock be to a man for whom time 
obviously stands still ? 
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THE DAWN OF INTELLIOENOE IN BEBLIN. 

Fiebi Tboton. "AFTBE ALL IT SEEMS THAT OUE EVER-VIOTOBIOUS AEMT WAS 
BEATEN IN THE FLELD. ABB WB DOWN-HEABTED ? " 

Second &i3rafc»r. “JAl” • . 
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THE WIUD LARKS. 

Only a few months ago our William 
and his trusty troop swooped upon a 
couple of Bosch field batteries flounder- 
ing in a soft patch on the far side of 
Tournai. William afflicted their gun 
teams with his little Hotchkiss gadget, 
then prepared to gallop them. He had 
unshipped his knife and was offering 
his sergeant long odds on scoring first 
“pink,” when our two squadron trum- 
peters trotted out from a near-by 
coppice and solemnly puffed “Cease 
Fire” — for all the world as if it was 
the end of a field-day on the Plain and 
time to trot' home to tea. W illiam was 
furious, 

“There y’are,” he snorted. “Just 
because I happened to have a full troop 
out for once, all my horses fit, no wire 
or trenches in the way, the burst of 
the season ahead and the only chance 
I’ve had in four and a-half years of 
doing a really artistic bit of carving 
they must go and stop the ruddy War. 
Poo! ain't that the bally Army all 
over? Bah! I ’ve done wuth'it.” 

So he filled in the bare patches in 
every Demobilisation Form Z 15 he 
could lay pen to. 

Taking the proud motto of the Mono 
dynasty — “Make yourself necessary” 
— for guide, he became something 
different every day in his quest after 
an “ Essential Trade.” He was in turn 
a one-man- business, a railway-porter, 
a coal-miner, a farmer, a Northcliffb 
leader-writer, a taxi-bai'on, a jazz-pro- 
fessor and a non-union barber. At one 
moment he was single, an orphan alone 
and unloved; at another he had a 
drunken wife, ten consumptive young 
children and several paralytic old 
parents to support. All to no avail; 
nobody would believe him. 

Then one day he heard from a friend 
who by the simple expedient of posing 
as a schoolmaster for a few minutes 
was now in “civvies” and getting three 
days’ hunting and four days’ golf a 
week. 

William grabbed up yet another 
A.F. Z 15, and dedicated his life to the 
intellectual uplift of the young. 

This time he drew a reply and by 
return. 

Corps H.Q. held the view that he, 
William, was the very fellow they had 
been looking for, longing for, praying 
for. They had him appointed Hegi- 
raental Educational Officer (without 
increase of rank, pay or allowances) on 
the spot, and w^ould he get on with it, 
please, and indent through them for any 
materials required in the furtherance of 
the good work ? 

William was furious. Confound the 
Staff! What did the blighted red- 


tape- worms take him for? A blithering 
pedagogue in cap, gown and horn 
spectacles ? He kicked the only sound 
chair in the Mess to splinters, cursed 
for two hours and sulked for twenty- 
four, After which childish display he 
pulled himself together and indented 
on Corps Educational Branch for four 
hundred treatises on elementary Arabic, 
Arabic being the sole respectable sub- 
ject in which he was even remotely 
competent to instruct. 

Corps H.Q. tore up his indent. It 
was absurd, they said, to suppose that 
the entire regiment intended emigrating 
to Arabia on demobilisation. William 
must get in touch with the men and 
find out what practical everyday trades 
they were anxious to take up. 

William was furious. “Isn’t that 
the rotten Staff all over?” he fumed. 
“ Make an earnest and conscientious 
effort to give the poor soldiers a leg-up 
with a vital, throbbing, commercial and 
classical ]}atois and the brass-bound 
peris hers choke you off ! Poo-bah ! 
Na poo 1 ” 

Then he pulled himself together again 
and indented on Corps Educational 
Branch once more, this time for “ Lions ; 
menagerie ; one.” Corps came down 
on William like St. Paul’s Cathedral 
falling down Ludgate Hill. What the 
thunder did he mean by it? Trying 
to be funny with them, was he? He 
must explain himself instantly — Grrrr ! 

William was very calm. Couldn’t 
understand what all this unseemly up- 
roar was about, he wrote. Everything 
was in order. Obeying their esteemed 
instructions to tlie letter he had made 
inquiries among the men as to what 
practical everyday trades they were 
wishful to learn, and, finding one stout 
fellow who was very anxious to enter 
public life as a lion-tamer, he had in- 
dented for a lion for the chap to practise 
on. What could be more natural? 
Furthermoi'e, while on the subject, 
when they forwarded the lion, would 
they be so good as to include a muzzle 
in the parcel, as he thought it would 
be as well to have some check on the 
creature during the preliminary lessons. 

Corps H.Q.’s reply to this was brief 
and witty. They instructed the Ad- 
jutant to cast William under arrest. 

William was furious, Patlandeb. 


From a speech at a St. Andrew’s Day 
dinner : — 

“ The Navy have but recently had a partial 
reward in the unparralleled spectacle of the 
surrender of the bulk of the German fleet 
which run lies swigly in Scotish waters, which 
now lies snugly, as is meet and fittinf, in 
Scottish for ever. Loud cheers.^’ 

South American Paper, 

It is inferred that the printer was at 
the dinner. 


PRINCESS CHARMING. 

Once upon a time there was a Eoyal 
christening. 

It was a very grand christening and 
the highest in the land were among 
the assembled guests. There was more 
than one Eoyal Personage present, and 
many lords and ladies and ambassa- 
dors and plenipotentiaries and all man- 
ner-^of dignified and imposing people. 

For it was a real Princess that was 
being christened, which is a thing that 
does not occur every day in the year. 

Quite a number of fairies were there 
too. Fairies are very fond of christen- 
ings, and there are always a good many 
of them about on these occasions. 

They were very lavish in their gifts. 

One gave the baby beauty; another 
gave her a sweet and gentle disposition ; 
another, charm of manner; a fourth, a 
quick and intelligent mind. She really 
was a very fortunate baby, so many 
and so varied were the gifts bestowed 
upon her by the fairy folk. 

Last of all came the Fairy Queen. 

She arriv^'late, having come on 
from a coster’s wedding in the East 
End of London, a good many miles 
away. 

She -Was rather breathless and her 
crown Was a little on one side, indeed 
her whole appearance was a trifle dis- 
hevelled. 

“Dh, my dear,” she murmured to her 
chief lady-in-waiting as she bustled 
lightly up the aisle, “I’ve had such a 
time. It was a charming wedding. 
The tinned-salmon was delicious, and 
there were winkles — and gin. I only 
just tasted the gin, of course, for luck, 
you know, but really it was very good. 

I had no idea And there was a 

real barrel-organ, and we danced in 
the street. The bride had the most 
lovely ostrich feathers. The bride- 
groom was a perfect dear. I kissed 
him. I kissed everyone, I think. We 
alL did . . . Now what about this 
baby?” For by this time they had 
reached that part of the church where 
the ceremony was taking place. “I 
suppose you’ve already given her most 
of the nice things ? ” 

The lady-in-waiting rapidly enumer- 
ated the fairy-gifts which the fairies 
had bestowed upon the child. * 

The Queen looked at the baby. 

“What a darling! ” she said; “I must 
give her something very nice.” She 
hovered a moment over the child’s 
head. “She shall marry the man of 
her choice,” she said, “ and live happily 
ever aftei*,” 

There was a little stir among the 
fairies. The lady-in-waiting laid her 
hand on the Queen’s arm. 

“I’m afraid Your Majesty has for- 



gotten/* she said; ‘Hhis is a Eoyal 
Baby/’ 

“ Well,” said the Queen, » what of ! 
that?” 

** You know w^e rather make it a rule 
not to interfere in these matters in the 
case of Eoyalty,” said the lady-in- 
waiting. We generally leave it to 
the family. You see they usually prefer 
to make their owm arrangements. There 
are reasons. We can give a great deal, 
but we can’t do evei'ytliing. Besides, 
it would hardly be fair,^ They have so 
many advantages 

GThe Eairy-.Queen looked round at all 
the people who were assembled in the 
church ; she had indeed forgotten for 
the moment what a very important 
occasion this was. Then she looked at 
the baby. 

“I don’t care,” she said, “I don’t | 
care. She*s a darling, and she shall 
marry the man of her heart, I ’m sure 
it will be someone nice. You’ll see, 
it ’ll be all right/’ 

She kissed the baby’s forehead^ and 
the little Princess opened wide her 
blue eyes and smiled. Several people 
noticed it, 

“ Bid you see the .baby smile at the 
Bishop?” they said to one another 
afterwards, But then, you see, nobody 
l)ut the baby could see the Fairy Queen. 


The other fairies were still a little 
perturbed. They shook their heads 
doubtfully and whispered to one another 
as they floated out of the church. It 
wasn’t done. 

“ If only she had made it a King’s 
son,” the chief lady-in-waiting muttered 
to herself. “ That would have made it 
so much better. But ‘ the man of her 
choice ’ — so very vague.” 

The Fairy Queen, however, was quite 
happy. She laughed at the solemn 
faces of her retinue. 

; “ You ’ll see,” she repeated, “ it will 

be quite all right.” And she flew gaily 
off to Fairyland, 

ili i'fi ’ ilt 

This isn’t a fairy story at all. That ’s 
the nicest part about it. It all really 
happened. And the real name of the 

Princess Oh, but I needn’t tell you 

that. Emrybody knows who Princess 
Charming is. E. F. 

Letter received at a Bemobiiisation 
office : — 

“I have Certified that I Pte. as got 

Urgent on the L N W B Curmn St goods as 
also taken a Weeks Notice ixom Poburary 2nd 
to 9th to Leave Colours on His ^lagestics forces 
and allso beg to Resign. Signed Pte. 

Private - — was evidently taking no 
chances. 


THE 1930 FLYING SCANDAL. 

To the Editor of “ The Wh'eless Netvs.^* 
1st June, 1930. 

Dear Sir, — I wish to protest through ' 
your columns against the outrageous 
behaviour of the drivers of public air 
conveyances on the Brighton Front. , 

Y^esfcerday I and other passengers 
boarded a ramshackle aero-^-banc (the 
floor of whicli was covered wuth musty 
straw) with the intention of having a 
“joy-trip” to Eottingdean. The fare 
was two shillings and sixpence. We , 
had not mounted five hundred feet into 
the air before the driver yelled to us, 
“Nah then, another ’arf-a-chrahn all 
rahnd or I’ll loop the loop/’ We 
were forced to comply with the demand 
of this highwayman of the atmo- 
spheric thoroughfares ; but on alighting 
I took the first opportunity of giving 
his number to a policeman. 

One' sighs for the old-fashioned cour- 
tesy of "the taxi-cab driver of another 
decade. 

Yours, etc., Constant Ebaoeb. 

^ ■■■ ^ 

Commercial Alta^nism. 

“Why not give your jaded a now 

pleasure? ‘ Impossible ! ^ yon say. TOis is so, 
if you smofee Our Tobac^, otberwiso not nearly 
so impc^ible as you tkink.** 

Fc^t Misahcth Paprr. 



THE ARK. 


[Tile Bean of Lincolit is reported to liave 

€ formed the Lower Sense of Convocation 
at he “simply did not believe” in the 
Biblical episode of the Ark.] 

The dangerous Yoyage at length is 
o’er 

And she has crossed the oilcloth floor 
And grounded on the woolly mat, 

The wooded slopes of Ararat, 

Upon this lately flooded land 
It ’s very difficult to stand 
The animals in double row, 

When some have lost a leg or so ; 

,A book is best to carry those 
Who still feel sea-sick in their toes. 
For Noah and his sons and wives 
This is the moment of their lives ; 
They walk together up and down 
In stiff wide hat and^ dressing-gown, 
Well pleased to greet the dove once 
more. 

Who landed safe the day before. 


We saw together, you and I, 

A rainbow right across the sky. 


Though years divide us, old and grey, 
From childhood’s distant yesterday ; 
In spite of unbelieving Deans 
We still know what a rainbow means. 


MUSICAL GOSSIP FROM THE 
GERMAN FRONT. 


You recount that day of rain, * 

Of drumming roof, of streaming pane, 
How, just before the hour of tea, 

A great light bathed the nursery ; 
And you those tiresome tresses shook 
Back from your eyes and whispered, 
^''Lookl ” 

The day-lost sun was sinking low, 
Filling the world with after-glow ; 


“For the last twenty years,” writes 
M. Jean-Aubry, a distinguished French 
musical critic, “ the temple of German 
music has been no longer at Bonn, or 
Weimar, or Munich, or Bayreuth, hut 
at Essen, The modern German or- 
chestra, with Strauss and Mahler, 
was concerned more with the preoccu- 
pations of artillery and the siege-train 
than with those of real music. It 
desired to become a rival of Krupp.” 

These remarks are borne out in a 
remarkable way by the latest news of 
Strauss. It has always been very 
difiicult to obtain precise intelligence 
about his works,' owing to his notorious 
aversion from publicity, and we accord- 
ingly give this information with all 
reserve, simply for what it is worth. 
It is to the effect that, while retaining 
the parts for three Minenwerfen in his 
new Battle Symphony, he has been 


obliged to re-score one movement in 
which four “Big Berthas ” were promin- 
ently engaged, owing to the inxpossi- 
bility of securing any of these instru- 
ments since the Armistice. He has, 
however, with admirable resource sub- 
stituted parts for four influenza mi- 
crobes. There are no French horns in 
the score, but by way of showing a 
conciliatory spirit to the British army 
of occupation he has introduced in the 
Finale an adaptation of a well-known 
patriotic song, which is marked on the 
margin, TF.A.A.O. am Bhein:* 


Life Below Stairs.” 

“ Tablemaid (upper), elderly CJountess: 

... J TTt.. . .... 1 .. « . ' 


Scotland, England; good wage.” — Scotsman, 


“ ArroniNG. 

Loch Tay.— .K inniN.— Mr. C. B. , Lon- 
don, had on Beans and pease qgiet and un- 
changed. Feeding offals 17th one salmon, 
27 lb.” — Scotsman. 


But ax'e these lures quite sportsmanlike ? 


From a “ table of contents ” : — 
“Sphciau Articles. 

The German ‘ Soul ’—To Rise Like a 

Phoenix 

Rats 10 ” 

Glasgow Herald. 

-A-greed ; or, as they say .in the House 
of Lords, “the Contents haYe.it.” 
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KISMET. 

Those old comrades, Sergeant Kippy 
and Gunner Toady, stood on the steps 
of the Convalescent Home and re- 
garded the peaceful country-side v?hich, 
in South Devon, 4s a sedative even in 
February. 

Gunner Toady had come over for 
the day, and Kippy, as an inhabitant 
of the Home, had been exercising his 
prerogative of showing a guest over 
the estate. During the great advance 
which proved to be the expiring effort 
of the Hun, the Gunner had acquired 
a shortened leg, which still caused him 
to revolt against sustained physical 
exertion. 

He leant upon his stick and listened 
while Kippy the indefatigable drew 
up a programme of a further tour to 
some outlying buildings. 

“And you ’aven’t seen the melin- 
'ouse,” concluded that worthy, enthu- 
siastically waving his remaining arm 
in the direction of a far ehubbery, 

“ Melin-’ouses in Febuary is lugoo- 
brious,*' said the Gunner ; “ we T1 
remain at the chatoo.” 

Kippy sat down on the top step. 

“Curious,” he said^ “to think there 
ain't no war on. Makes you feel idle. 
Eemember that day at OooLomeers 
(Coulommiers), when we first got inter- 
dooced?” The Gunner nodded. “'Bout 
a thousand years ago that was, an' not 
'alf a beano — 'orse, foot and guns ; no 
stinks, no blinkin’ firew^orks and old 
Yon Kluck gettin’ ’ome pronto.” 

“ Yes,” his companion said slowly, 
as he lowered himself to sit beside 
Kippy, “that was September ’14. I 
took my first knockout there, an’ then 
clicked with you again in Southmead 
’Ospital at Bristol.” 

“ Kippy took up the tale, “ we 
come together agen at the end o’ ’15 
in the old salient at Wipers, an’ in ’16 
we was foregathered on *the Somme. 
That’s where I got my first dose of 
Fritz’s gas. Put me in Blighty three 
months, that did ; an’ I won the ten- 
stone clock-golf putting championship 
of ’Ereford.” 

“ Yes,” said the Gunner ruminatively, 
“ we ’ve had to handle all sorts in this 
show ; wy, I ’ve played a game called 
Badminton with a real princess a- 
jumpin’ about t’other side of the net. 
O’ course it ain’t discipline.” 

“ Well,” said Kippy, “ I got two 
years’ service before the War. That 
makes six an’ a bit ; and next month 1 
shah ’ave my Mark 1919 patent arm 
complete with all the latest develop- 
ments and get intocivvies. Then what-o 
for a job o’ paper-’anging.” 

Gunner Toady gave a slight start, 
but at once passed into a of tep 


reileetion. After a protracted pause 
he delivered his mature judgment, 
“ ’Course,” he said slowly, “ I believe 
in wot them Mahomets call Kismet. 

No gettin’ away from it ” 

“ Oo ’s Kismet ? ” interrupted Kippy. 
“ It ’s me and you gettin’ mixed up 
so intimate over-’arf o’ France and the 
’ole o’ Flanders. Like two needles in 
a blinkin’ ’ay stack clickin’ every time — 
an’ ’taint as if the Gunners dossed down 
reglar with the Line either. An’ now 
yoti talks about paper-’anging.” 

Gunner Toady paus^ impressively 
and continued, “ Now you ’d ’ardly be- 
lieve it, but before I join^ the reg’ment 
in ’09 I was a master-plasterer workin’ 

, in Fulham.” 

i “ Lumme ! ” exclaim©! Kippy, “ wy, 
was at Putney then, and I only ’card 


the other day that there ’s a nice little 
ajpray4ar~gtir,QonmQtion to be worked 
up at Walham Green. ’Ow about callin’ 
ourselves ‘Messrs. Toady and Kippy, 
Decomtors ‘? ’ ” 

“That’s what it means,” said the 
senior partner. “It’s Kismet right 
enough, and there ain’t no gettin’ away 
from it.” 

“And we might add,” said Kippy, 
with a touch of inspiration — “ we might 
add, * Late Contractors to Ilis Majes- 
ty’s Goverment.’ ” 


“ Wanted, by middle-aged ftJSitiofi of 
trust, Housekeeper, Conapamon, widower, 
lady, priest .’’ — Irish Pa^r. 

We suppose it is hml a hasty 

reader might waB it for another 
sex-probiem. 
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THE TWO VISITS, 

( 888 , 1919 . 

{^'Dispersal xAreas, 10a, 10b, 10c — 
Crystal Palace”) 

It was, I think, in '88 
That Luck or Providence or Fate 
Assumed the naore material state 
Of Aunt (or Great-Aunt) Alice, 
And took (the weather being fine 
And Bill, the eldest, only nine) 

Three of us by the Brighton line 
To see the Crystal Palace. 

Observe us, then, an eager four 
Advancing on the Western Door 
Or possibly the Northern, or — 

Well, anyhow, advancing ; 

Aunt Alice bending from the hips, 
And Bill in little runs and trips, 

And John with frequent hops and 
' skips, 

While I was fairly dancing. 

Aunt Alice pays ; the turnstile clicks, 
And with the happy crowds we mix 
To gaze upon — well, I was six. 

Say, getting qn for seven 
And, poking back on it to-day, 

The merJiories have passed away — 

I find that I, can only say 
(Eoughly) to gaze on heaven. 

Heaven it was which came to pass 
Within those magic walls of glass 
(Though William, like a silly ass, 
Had lost my bag of bull’s-eyes). 
The wonders of that wonder-hall I 
The — all the things I can’t recall. 
And, dominating over all, 

The statues, more than full-size. 

Adam and Niobe were there, 
Disraeli much the worse for wear, 
Samson before he ’d cut his hair. 
Lord Byron and Apollo ; 

A female group surrounded by 
A camel (though I don’t know 
why)— 

And all of them were ten feet high 
And all, 1 think, were hollow. 

These gods looked down on us and 
* smiled 

To see how utterly a child 
By simple things may be beguiled 
To happiness and laughter ; * 

It warmed their kindly hearts to see 
The joy of Bill and John and me 
From ten to lunch, from lunch to tea. 
From tea to six or after. 

That evening, when the day was 
dead, 

They tucked a babe of sisrin bed. 
Arranged the pillows for his head, 
And saw the lights were shaded ; 
Too sleepy for the Good-night kiss 
His only conscious thought was this : 
**No man shall ever taste the bliss 
That I this blessed day did.” 


When one is six one cannot tell ; 
And John, who at the Palace fell 
A victim to the Blondin Belle, 

Is wedded to another ; 

And I, my intimates allow, 

Have lost the taste for bull’s-eyes 
now, 

And baldness decorates the brow 
Of Bill, our elder brother. 

Well, more than thirty years have 
passed ... 

But all the same on Thursday last 
My heart was beating just as fast 
Within that Hall of Wonder ; 

My bliss was every bit as great 
As what it was in ’88 — 

Impossible to logk sedate 
Or keep my feelings under. 

The gods of old still gazed upon 
The scene where, thirty years agone. 
The lines of Bill and me and John 
Were cast in pleasant places ; 

And “Friends,” I murmured, “what ’s 
the odds 

If you are rather battered gods ? 

This is no time for Ichabods 
And elmo — er—ftigaces” 

Ah, no ; I did not mourn the years’ 
Fell work upon those poor old dears, 
Nor Pitt nor Venus drew my tears 
And set me slowly sobbing ; 

I hailed them with a happy laugh 
And slapped old Samson on the calf. 
And asked a member of the staff 
For “ Officers Demobbing.” 

That evening, being tihen dispersed, 

I swear (as I had sworn it first 
"When three of us went on the burst 
With, Aunt, or Great-Aunt, Alice), 
“ Although one finds, as man or boy, 
A thousand pleasures to enjoy, 

For happiness without alloy 
Give me the Crystal Palace I ” 
A. A. M. 

COAL-DUST. 

“Had a good day?” said Frederic 
cheerily, stamping the snow off his 
boots as I met him at the front- door. 

“ That depends,” I said, “ on what 
you call a good day.” 

“You haven’t been dull?” said 
Frederic. 

“Oh, no,” I said, indicating the 
comforting blaze as I pushed Frederic’s 
chair to the fire ; “ behold the result of 
my day’s labours in your behalf. Your 
hot bath and hot breakfast, dear, were 
just camouflage to keep from you, the 
centre of gravity, our desperate straits. 
When I went to give Cook her orders 
this morning I found her as black as a 
sweep and in a mood to correspond. 
She pointed to a few lumps of coal in 
the kitchen scuttle and said, ‘ I ’ve 
sifted all that dust in the cellar. Ma’am, 


and these are the only lumps I could 
find. There ’s only enough to cook one 
more dinner.’ ” 

“ My dear girl,” said Frederic, “ why 
wait till there is no coal before ordering 
more ? ” 

“ Hear me,” I cried. “ A fortnight 
ago I ordered some. ' The man asked, 

‘ Have you any coal? ’ I said I had a 
little. He said, ‘ You are lucky to have 
any,. Dozens of people have no coal 
at all, I can promise nothing.’ 

“A week ago I went again. 'Have 
you any coal ? ’ he asked. ‘ Still a very 
little,’ I said faintly. -‘Hundreds of 
people,’ he said, ‘ have no coal at all. 
I can promise you nothing J 
.“Well, after I had spent an hour 
this morning distributing whiffy oil- 
lamps all over the house, I went again 
to the coal merchant. He froze me 
with a look, ‘ When can you send in 
my coal?’ I tried to say it jauntily, 
but my teeth chattered. ‘ Have you no 
coal ? ’ he said, and his frigid eye 
pierced me. *0-o-only a little dust, 
which has been at the bottom of the 
cellar for two years — drawing-room 
coal dust,” I added eagerly, ‘which 
cannot be used on the kitchen fire.* 

‘ You are lucky,’ he said, ‘ to have that. 
There are thousands of people in this 
town with no coal at all. We can 
promise you nothing.’ 

“ I came home, and after luncheon, 
donning my Bed Cross uniform, I told 
Mary that if people called she could 
show them into the coal-cellar, where 
I should be ; and, armed with a garden- 
fork, I proceeded thither and dug dili- 
gently for a whole hour. I know now 
exactly why a hen clucks when she 
has laid an egg. Every time I found 
a lump — and I found as many as six — 
I simply had to call Cook and Mary to 
come and see.” 

“What funl” murmured Frederic 
comfortably. 

“ I venture to suggest, dear, that the 
thing is beyond a joke. When 1 next 
go to the coal-monger’s I shall say in 
reply to the inevitable question, ‘A 
little coal-dust in the cellar and a good, 
deal on the chairs and tables and on my 
hands and face ; ’ and I know he will 
say : * You are lucky to have even that. 
There are millions in this town who, 
etc., etc,* And so the thing will go on 
until one day he asks, ‘ Have you no 
fuel at all ? ’ when 1 can hear myself 
replying, ‘Only two chairs and one 
wardrobe,’ and he will reply icily, ‘ You 
are lucky to have that. Everybody else 
is dead because they had not even 
that.’ 

“ And Frederic,” I added abruptly, 
“as a coal-miner I demand the mini- 
mum wage for my day — your hot bath 
to-morrow morning.” 









“My dear, yoit’re not going to tece links to-day?’* 

‘ Oh, yes, Auntie. I shall trt^ and put in a round.” 

“But it’s fouising I Why, I wouldn’t send a dog out to golf in such weather.” 


DEMOBILISATION. 

The Situation ‘ Made Cleae. 

“ It is quite clear,” said the Adjutant, 
I-* that Second-Lieut. X must stay,” 

** Of course,” said the G.O.C. Demobs, 
or, as heis more often called, “Mobbles.” 
stays because he doesn't go.” 

“ Yes,” said the Adjutant’s child, full, 
like the elephant’s child, of insatiable 
curiosity, X stays because he is re- 
tained for selection until he is selected 
for retention, or, to put it more clearly, 
he belongs to a class which could go if 
it had any reason for going and if it 
wanted to go and wasn’t retained as 
eligible or wasn’t eligible for retention. 
In other words he is in one of the two 
classes — those who are available to go 
and those who are eligible to stay.” 

“ Or, conversely,”, said Hobbles, 
‘‘those who are available to stay and 
those who are eligible to go.” 

“ Exactly,” said the Adjutant ; “ but 
which ? ” 

“The other,” said the Adjutant's 
child. “Now, if he was only in the 


same boat as Y, the position would be 
different. Y is here because, though 
eligible for release, he is available for 
retention.” 

“ The problem appeared quite simple 
at first,” said the Adjutant, “ but now 
you 've made it all muddy.” 

“ It is simply this,” said Hobbles ; 
“is he eligible for retention or merely 
available for release? If the former, 
is he available for demobilisation, and 
if the latter, is he eligible for retention ? 
No ; what I mean is just this — Is he 

here or is he No; 1 11 start again. 

Is he retained, and if not why not?” 

“ Exactly,” said the Adjutant's child. 
“ Is he under ’’thirty-seven, and if so 
why was he born in 1874; or, to put it 
quite clearly- ” 

“Shut up,” said the Adjutant. “I 
want to get it clear before you confuse 
me again. , We '11 start afresh. X is 
eligible to 'go because he joined the 
Army before 1916. On the other hand, 
being under thirty-seven, he must stay.” 

“That must, I think, be wrong,” said 
Hobbles. 


“ Quite,” said the Adjutant’s child. 

“ Well, then, put it in another way,” 
said the Adjutant. “ X can’t be demo- 
bilised because there is no reason for 
his going, and he can’t stay because 
there is no authority foru'etaining him. 
In other words, to put it quite clearly, 
as he is being retained he can’t go, 
and as he is being demobilised he isn’t 
to be retained. Do I make myself 
clear ? ” 

“Quite,” said the Adjutant’s child. 

Hobbles was beyond speech and 
busily engaged in working it out on 
paper in decimals. 

There was a knock at the door ; a sig- 
naller brought a wire, “Eeport immedi- 
ately position of Second-Lieut. X.” 

There was a moment’s silence as the 
Adjutant grasped a message-pad and 
thought deeply what to say. He wrote 
a few lines and then looked up. “ This 
is what I have said : ‘ Second-Lieut. 
X staying if retained, but available to 
go if eligible; also eligible for reten- 
tion if available.' Am I clear?” 

“ Quite,” said the Adjutant's child. 
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coiTMr'tr nc DAD! lAMCMT ^ Similar legislation for years past), gellor 'with an occasion for clelivor- 
ESSENCE OF PARLIAIYIENT. or that in future the out-of-work dona- ing his maiden speech. This he did 
Monday i Febmary 11th . — On the tion in that country would be confined with proper solemnity, though once he 
motion for the rejection of the Bill to to persons possessing more or less ri^it slipped into his after-dinner style and 
relieve Ministers from the necessity to it, or (most probably) that an inter- addressed his august audience as My 
of re-election, Mr. Pemberton*Billino fering Saxon had announced his inten- Lords and Gentlemen.'* His neai'est 
incidentally revealed the horrifying fact tion of moving a “ Call of the House ” approach to an epigram was the re- 
that he has compiled another mark that “ the nation had been 


Black Book, containing a full list 
of the PuniB Minister's election 
pledges. They do not quite come 
up to the notorious figure of 
47,000 ; but they total 1,211, 
w^hich seems enough to go on 
with, and they are all “ cross- 
referenced.” 

More serious, from the Govern- 
ment's point of view, was the 
criticism of some of their regular 
supporters. Lord Winterton, 
speaking as an old Member of 
the House — though ho still looks 
youthful enough to be its “ baby,” 
as he was fifteen years a"o — 
afifirmed the value of by-elections 
as a gauge for public opinion; 
Major Graeme, one of the new 
Coalitionists, thought it would 
be a mistake to part with a 
means of testing the record of a 
Ministry which the War has 
“swollen to the size of a San- 
hedrim.” 


mark that “ the nation had been 

I living on its capital and liking it.” 

On the whole he took a hopeful 
view of the situation — more so 

• than Lord Lansdowne, who ex- 
pressed ‘‘the profoundest dis- 
may” at our increasing indebted- 
ness. Fortunately His Lordship’s 
gloomy prophecies have not in- 

After Question-time in the Com- 
mons Mr. Bottomley made bitter 
complaint to the Speaker that 
he had been evicted from his 

Mr. Lo'wther administered chilly 
consolation.^ These littk ^ con- 

GOVEBNMENT promises. subject before * it was 

EMBERTON BlLLINO COMPILES ANOTHER BLACK BOOK, ^ 

Old PaiTiamentarians will re- 
in order to get the recalcitrant Sinn I member the long-continued struggle 






government promises. 

Mr. Pemberton Billing compiles another black book. 


As the soft answers of the Attorney- Feiners to take up their Parliamentary between Mr. Gibson Bowles and a 
General — whom the late Mr. Eoose- duties, I do not know. At any rate colleague who was always endeavouring 
TELT would have probably termed the Nationalist seized the opportunity to insert “the thick end of the Gedge” 


“pussy-footed” — failed to quell the ris- of delivering a general attack upon into “ Tommy’s ” favourite seat. Mr. 
ing storm, the Leader OP the House the Government of such overwhelm- HoPKiNsis the Member who has jumped 

ing irrelevance that Mr. Whitley, the Mr. Bottomley’s claim on the present 

^ least sarcastic of men, was driven to 

* % J remark, “ I think the honourable Mem- ^ 

impression that this 

^ I Paris, will not read the Official 

\( n^f ^ would be as great a shock to him as it || 

find themselves with nothing to do, and 

being ineligible for the out-of-work dona- ‘ — 

OuRZON endeavoured to pacify them 
PORTRAIT OF WINSTON with the promise of one or two little 

A PEoSSS ISfSi AEIIST. "JUMPISG- A MEMBEE'S CDAIU. 

bowed before it and offered to agree to something to go on with by raising occasion — a fact which will recall Thko- 
the insertion in the Bill of a time-limit, the topic of industrial unrest in a speech dobe Hook’s remark^ that the game of 
Something had evidently annoyed composed in about equal measure of leap-frog always reminded him of those 
Mr. Devlin. Whether it was the admirable platitudes and highly disput- famous psalmodists, Stebnhold and 
intimation that the new Housing Bill able propositions. Its principal merit Hopkins. 

was not to apply to Ireland (which has was to furnish the new liOED Oh.4N- Wednesday, FeirtiaryiSith. — Accord- 


/ V 




PORTEAIT OP WINSTON 
BY MR. MOSIiBY, 

A PROlCtSING YOUNG ARTIST. 


“JUMPING" A MEMBER’S CLAIM. 
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ii]g to Lord Strathspey there are 
thousands of men in the Army longing 
to take Orders in the Church Militant, 
but there are no funds available for 
training them, and no prospect of a 
living wage for them if ordained. The 
Lord Chancellor’s sympathetic re- 
ferences to the painful plight of men 
whose duty it was to preach content 
here and hereafter, will no doubt be 
reflected in the administration of his 
not inconsiderable patronage. Fortun- 
ately or unfortunately the clergy cannot 
or will not “ down surplices ” to im- 
prove their condition. 

The unrest in other sections of the 
working-classes was further examined 
from various angles. Lord Eibblesd ale 
would like them to take a greater share 
in the profits, and also in the “re- 
sponsibilities and vicissitudes ” of in- 
dustry. But this suggestion will hardly 
appeal to them if, as Lord Lbverhulme 
declared, Labour would have made a 
poor, bargain if it had swapped its in- 
creased wages for all the excess profits 
made during the War. Lord Haldane’s 
view, as perhaps you would expect, was 
that neither Capital nor Labour, but the 
“organised mind,” was the principal 
agent in producing wealth . Altogether 
it was an informing debate, which the 
Government might do worse than re- 
produce^ in pamphlet form for the 
instruction of the public. 

On the news of the attack on M. 
Clemenceau reaching the Commons 
there was a general desire that the 
House should pass a resolution of sym- 
pathy. But Mr. Bonar Law deprecated 
the proposal as being, "in his opinion, 
“against all precedent” — ^not a little 
to the surprise of some of the new 
Members, who thought that in a case 
like this the conseil dujpHc^dent might 
bow to the Prisident du GonseiL 

In the procedure debate a strong de- 
mand was made that a full official report 
of the speeches delivered in the six Grand 
Committees should be issued. But the 
Attorney-General pointed out that 
everything was already reported “ ex- 
cept the talk,” and found a powerful 
supporter in Sir Edward Carson, who 
believed that no official reports would 
have any effect in keeping Ministers to 
their pledges. Hansard is as Hansard 
does, is his motto. 

Thursday, Feb, 2Qth, — Every ques- 
tion put down costs the tax-payer, it 
is calculated, a guinea. This afternoon 
there were no fewer than two hundred 
and eighty-two of them on the Order- 
Paper. It would-be interesting to see, 
what effect upon this cascade of curiosity' 
would be produced if every Member 
putting down a question were obliged 
to coDtribute, say, ten shillings to the 
cost- of, answering it ; the amount to 


be deducted from his official salary. If 
such a rule had been enforced in the 
last Parliament Mr. Joseph King, for 
one, would have had no salary to draw. 

The shortage of whisky and brandy 
for medicinal purposes was the subject 
of many indignant questions. Mr. 
McCurdy, for the Food-Controller, 
stated that it had been found imprac- 
ticable to allot supplies of spirits for 
this purpose, but, perhaps wisely, did 
not give any reasons. Can it be that 
the Government, contemplating the 
extension of the “ all-dry ” principle to 
this country, are anxious to give no en- 
couragement to the “ drug- store habit ” ? 


THE LIMIT. 

{The Jazz is reported to have aFout 
seventy differ'ent steps,) 

I HAVE waltzed for half a day 
In Milwaukee (U.S.A.), 

I have danced at village “ hops ” in 
Transylvania ; 

I have can-canned aU alone 
In a fever-stricken zone. 

And I Ve done the kitchen-lancers in 
Albania. 

I ’ve performed the “ tickle-toe” 
With its forty steps or so^ 

I have learnt a native dance in Costa 
Rica ; 

I ’ve fox- trotted in Stranraer, 
Irish-jigged in Mullingar, 

And I’ve danced the Dance of Death 
at Tanganyika. 

I have “ bostoned ” with the best 
At a ball in Bukharest, 

I ’ve reversed with Congo pigmies, dark 
and hairy ; 

I have one-stepped in Sing- Sing 
And performed the Highland Fling, 
I have razzled in the reel at Inveraray. 

I have tangoed in Koran, 

Danced quadrilles in Ispahan 
(Though I haven’t done the polka in 
Shiraz yet) ; 

But I ’ve followed in the train 
Of Terpsichore in vain, 

For I haven’t mastered one step of the 
Jazz yet. 


“The Lexicographeb’s Easy Chair. 

In this column, to decide questions con- 
cerning the current use of words, ’s 

Dictionary is consulted as arbiter, ’ 

‘K, H. R.,’ Sfcarkville, Miss. — ‘What is 
the meaning of the word EotJien, and what is 
its derivation ? * 

JEJOthen is Greek for ‘ it is used ’ or ‘ accus- 
tomed,* and is thetitle*of a celebrated work by 
Alexander Kinglake .” — American Magazine, 

We fear that the lexicographer found 
his easy chair so easy that he did not 
take the trouble to get out of it to con- 
sult the dictionary. 


THE MIDGET. 

As a result of the competition in 
cheap miniature two-seater cars we 
anticipate several interesting develop- 
ments and take the liberty of extract- 
ing the following items from the 
newspapers of the future : — , 

For Sale. — Small two-seater car, fit 
gentleman five feet eleven inches in 
height. Forty-two inches round the 
chest. Only been worn a few times. 

Why pay a thousand pounds for a 
large car when you can get the same 
result with one of our hundred-pound 
Midget Cars ? Our Midgets are trained 
to make a noise like a six-seater tour- 
ing car* We undertake that you shall 
get the Park Lane feeling at suburban 
rates. Write for a free sample, enclos- 
ing six penny stamps for postage. 

One great attraction in the Midget 
Car is that you need not use a rug to 
throw over its bonnet in cold weather. 
A tea-cosy will do. 

What Offers? — Advertiser, break- 
ing up his collection, will sell his stud 
of tame mice, two goldfish and several 
obsolete silkworms, or would exchange 
for two-seater Midget with spanner. 

Dear Sir. — I have a small two-seater 
car. It is quite a young one. At what 
age can I start feeding it on green- 
stuff? Smith, Minor. 

Personal. — Will the individual who 
was driving a Midget Car wdnch ran 
over old gentleman in the Strand be 
good enough to come forward and pay 
for the watch-glass which he cracked? 

Be Economical. — Our Midgets only 
smell the petrol. It costs no more to 
run a Midget than it does to run an 
automatic pipe-lighter. 

To the Midget Motor Gar Gompany. 

Gentlemen, — With reference to the 
Midget Car you measured me for re- 
cently, I ought to have mentioned 
that I wanted patch pockets on the 
outside, in which to carry the tools. 
Yours, etc. 

For Sale. — Owner whose two-seater 
car is a trifle tight under the arms 
wishes to dispose of his pair of white 
spats. — 

“Prince Eitel Fritz has been telling the 
Germans that his father, the ex-Kaiser, is now 
‘ legally * dead. We must get rid of that 
adjective without delay.” — Bull, 

jon see it in John Bull , . Gram- 
marians please note. 

“ Christ Church, . — Wanted at once, 

for definitely Protestant Evangelical Church, 
light-minded colleague to share ministry.” 

Becord, 

A chance for our demobilised humor- 
ists. 





DEVXLOriNG MUSCLES OJ? FHTUfiE STRAPIIANdEKS. 


THE, TRAFFIC PROBLEM. 

TEACHINa THE YOUKG lEEA HOW TO, TUBB. 



THE MILKY MOLAR. 

Last week one of mj back teetb dropped out in the middle 
Greek.” — Schoolboy* s letter 

Last week at the preparatory school 
Where [Frederick learns bow not to be a fool, 

Where he disports at ease with Greek and Latin, 
,And mathematics too is fairly pat in — 

On Tuesday morn, the subject being Greek 
(It always is on that day in the week), 

Our Frederick, biting hard, as youngsters do, 

Bit a Greek root and cleft it clean 'in two. 

This was a merely metaphoric bite, - 

The next was fact, and gave the boy a fright : 

For lo ! there came a crumbling 

At the back of his mouth and a rumbling, 

. And a ,sort of sound like a grumbling, 

And out there popped, as pert as you please, 

K milky bac!^ tooth that had taken its ease 
For too many weeks and months and years. 

An object, when loose, of anxious fears. 

It had now debouched and lost its place 
At the back of a startled schoolboy’s face. 

Oh, out it popped. 

And down it dropped 


In the middle of Greek ^ - . 

Last Tuesday week. 

Yet be not afraid, my lively lad, 

For you shall renew the tooth you had ; 

The vacant place 'shall be filled, you 11 find, 

With another back tooth of a larger kind. 

But a time will come when, if you lose 
A tooth, as indeed you can’t but choose, 

You must go about 
i For ever without ; 

And, front or back, it returns to you never ; 

I You have lost that tooth for ever and ever, 
i So stick to your teeth and accept my apology 
For this easy lesson in odontology. 

punch’s IRoll of Ibonour. 

Captain A. W. Lloyd, 25th Eoyal Fusiliers, has been 
awarded the Military Cross for Distinguished Service in.tJbe 
East African Campaign. Before the War, for whichhOTplunr 
teered at once, joining the Public Schools Battalion, Gitptain 
Lloyd illustrated the Essence of Parliament in these pages. 
Mr, Punch offers him his most sinceih (^ngjrialulations 
upon the high distinction he has won, and is delighted to 
know that he is completely recov^ed ^^om. the severe head- 
wound which he received last 
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Mother (to IHtle girl tvho had T)een sent to the hevrhouse for egg^. “Well, dear, were there ho EGGS?” 
Little Girl, “No, mummie, only the one the hens use for a pattern.” 


THE BEAUTIEUL WOBDS. 

I HAVE to tell an nnvarnished tale of 
real and recent life in London. When 
the absence of impulsive benevolence 
and public virtue is so often insisted 
upon it is my duty to put the following 
facts on record. 

It was, as it now always is, a wet 
day. The humidity not only descended 
I from a pitiless sky, but ascended from 
the cruel pavements which cover the 
stony heart of that inexorable step- 
mother, London. Need I say that under 
these conditions no cabs were obtain- 
able ? In other words it was one of those 
days, so common of late, when other' 
people engage the cabs first. They were 
plentiful enough, full. One could have 
been run over and killed by them 
twenty times between Trafalgar Square 
and Piccadilly Circus, but all teemed 
with selfish life. Men of ferocious con- 
I centration and women detestable in 
I their purposefulness were to be seen 
through the passing windows. It was 


a day on which no one ever got out of 
a cab at all, except to tell it to wait. 
No fiag was ever up. Since the bless- 
ing of peace began to be ours these days 
have been the rule. 

Not only were the cabs all taken and 
reserved till to-morrow, but the ’buses 
were overcrowded too. A line of sway- 
ing men, steaming from the deluge, in- 
tervened in every ’bus between two 
rows of seated women, also steaming. 
It was a day on which the conductors 
and conductresses were always ringing 
the bell three times. 

There was- also (for we are very 
thorough in England) a strike on the 
Tube and the Underground. 

Having to get to Harley Street, I 
walked up Begent Street, doing my 
best to shelter beneath an umbrella, 
and (being a believer in miracles) turn- 
ing my head back at every other step 
in the hope that a cab with its flag up 
might suddenly materialise ; but hop- 
ing against hope. It was miserable, 
it was depressing, and it was really 


rather shameful ; by the year 1919 a.d. 
(I thought) more should have been 
achieved by boastful mankind in the 
direction of weather control. 

• And then the strange thing happened 
which it is my purpose and pride to 
relate. A taxi drew up beside me and 
I was hailed by its occupant. In a 
novel the hailing voice would be that 
of a lady or a Caliph incog,, and it 
would lure me to adventure or romance. 
But this was desperately real damp 
beastly normal life, and the speaker 
was merely a man like myself. 

** Hullo ! ” he said, calling me by 
name, and following the salutation by 
the most grateful and comforting words 
that the human tongue could at that 
moment utter. 

Every one has seen the Confession 
Albums, where complacent or polite 
visitors are asked to state what in their 
opinion is the most beautiful this and 
that and the other, always including 
“the most beautiful form of words.” 
Serious people quote from Dante or 
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Keats or Shakspeare; flippant per- 
sons write “ Not guilty*’ or “ Will you 
have it in notes or cash?” or “This 
way to the exit.” Henceforth -I shall 
be in no doubt as to my own reply. 1 
shall set down the words used by this 
amazing god in the machine, this 
prince among all princely bolts from 
the blue. “Hullo,” he said, “let me 
give you a lift.” 

I could have sobbed with joy as I 
entered the cab — perhaps I did sob 
with joy — and heard him telling the 
driver the number in Harley Street for 
which I was bound. ^ 

That is the story — true and rare. 
How could I refrain from telling it 
when impulsive benevolence and pulolic 
virtue are so rare ? It was my duty. 


BOOK-BOOMING. 

{With grateful acknoioledgynents to the 
leading Masters of this delectable art) 

Messrs. Buffington and Co. beg to 
announce the immediate issue of 
Charity Bhieblood, by Faith Eedfern. 
Speaking ex cathedrd, with a full con- 
sciousness of their responsibilities, they 
have no hesitation in pronouncing their 
assured conviction that this novel will 
take its place above all the classics of 
fiction. 

Here is not only a Thing of Beauty, 
but a Joy for Ever, wrought by elfin 
fingers, fashioned of gossamer threads 
at once fine and prehensile. Yet so Gar- 
gantuan and Goliardic that the reader 
holds his breath, lest the whole beatific 
caboodle should vanish into thin air 
and leave him lamenting like a Peri 
shut out from Paradise. 

But this is more than a Paradise. It 
is a Pandemonium, a Pantosocratic 
Pantechnicon and a Pantheon as well. 
For here, within the narrow^ compass 
of 750 pages (price-.75. ll|d), we find 
all the glory that was Greece and the 
grandeur that was Eome; the Olym- 
pian serenity of Homer, the pity and 
terror of ^schtlus, the poignancy 
of Catullus, the saucy mirth , of 
Aristophanes, the sanity of Shak- 
speare, the macahi^e gruesomeness uf 
Baudelaire, the sardonic rictus of 
Heine and the geniality of Trollope. 
All this and much more. i 

Here, as we turn every page, we 
expect to meet Bosalhid and Jeanie 
Deans, Tom Jones and Aramis, Mr, 
Micawber and Madame B ovary, Eu~ 
genie Grandet and Colonel Netvcome, 
Casanova and Casabianca, Cojisuelo and 
“ Cagliostro,” and, if we do not meet 
them, we encounter new and more 
radiant figures, compared with 'whom 
the others are as water to wine. 

Here, with its bliss and agony, its 
cacophony and eachinnation, is Life, 



MODERN INVENTION APPLIED TO THE CLASSICS. 

Damocles {under the hanging sword — to his host). “Delightful weather we’re 
HAYING FOR THE TIME OF YBARr— WHAT ? ” ’ 


such as you and I know it, not life in 
absolute deshabille, but enveloped in 
the iridescent upholstery of genius, 
sublimated by the wizardry of a trans- 
cendental polyphony. 

Here, soaring high above the ceno- 
taph in which the roses and rapture of 
our youth lie entombed in one red 
burial blent, we see the shimmering 
strands of St. Martin’s Summer drawn 
athwart the happenlessdaySof Autumn, 
with the dewdrops of cosmic unction 
sparkling in the rays of a sunshine 
never yet seen on land or sea, but re- 
flecting as in a magic mirror that 
far-off El Dorado, that land where' 
Summer always is “i-cumen in,” for 
which each and all of us feel a per- 
petual nostalgia. 

Here, in fine, gentle reader, is a work 
of such colossal force that to render 
justice to its abysmal greatness we 
have ransacked the vocabulary of super- 
lative laudation in vain. Swinburne, 
compared to the needs of the situation, 


is as a shape of quivering jelly alongside 
of the Eock of Gibraltar. And here, O 
captious critic, is a Wonderwork which 
not only disarms but staggers, para- 
lyses and annihilates all possibilities of 
animadversion, unless you wish to share 
the fate of Marsyas, by pitting your 
puny strength against the overwhelm- 
ing panoply of divine and immortal 
genius. . . 

“A bricklayer’s labourer was remanded* 
yesterday on a charge of stealing, as bailee, two 
matches, value £3, the property of the Yicar 
of .” — ProDincial Faper. 

We fear there has been bad profiteering 
somewhere ; even in London they have 
not touched that price. 

“ Howells’ new violin conato (E fiat), which ’ 
fololwed, is sincere music . . . whatever there 
is it is possible to bear,” — Times. ^ 

The fololwing of a conata, like the 
bombination of a chimseta, apparently 
puts some strain upon the attention of 
an audience. " 
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LE FBANgAIS TEL QUE EON 
LE FABLE. 

It ^vas*"©!! my journey to Paris fcbat 
I ran across little Prior in the train. 
He too was going, ne said, on Peace 
Conference work. His is a communi- 
cative disposition and before we had 
fairly started on our journey he had 
unfolded his plans. ' He said the Con- 
ference was bound to last a long time, 
and as a resident in a foreign country 
he had a splendid opportunity to learn 
the language. He meant, he said, to 
get to know it thoroughly later on. He 
then produced his French Pronounc- 
ing Handbook. , 

I thought I knew French pretty wfell 
until I saw tifat book. It gave Prior 
expressions to use in the most casual 
conversation that I have never heard of 
in my life. It had a wonderful choice 
of words. Only an experienced philo- 
logist could have told you their exact 
origin. 

The handbook had foreseen every 
situation likely to arise abroad ; and I 
think it overrated one’s ordinary ex- 
periences. I have known people who 
have resided in France for years and 
never once bad occasion to ask a bil- 
liard-marker it he would Envoy er-noiis 
des crdchoirs/* Most people can rub 
along on ^ a holiday quite cheerfully 
without a spittoon ; but then the hand- 
book never meant you to be deprived of 
home comforts for the want of asking. 

Nor did it intend, with all its oily 
phraseology, that you should be im- 
p^d on. There is a scene in a “ print- 
sliop over the authenticity of an en- 
graving which gets to an exceedingly 
painful climax. 

A good deal of reliance is placed on 
the innate courtesy of the French. For 
it appears that, after an entire morning 
spent at the stationer’s, when the shop- 
ke^er has discussed every article he 
has for sale, you wind up by saying, 

Je prmdrai ^mojoetite houteille d'encre 
and all that long-suffering man 
retorts is, ** Tvoo mngvairay ler ])ah- 
hay,"' which is not nearly so bolshev- 
istic as it looks. 

Prior said he was going to start to 
^eak French directly he got on board 
the steamer — he had learnt that part off 
by heart already. The first remark he 
must.make was^ “ Send the Captain to 
me at onca” There is no indication of 
riot or uproar at this. Evidently the 
Captain is brought without the slightest 
difficulty, for in the very next line w^e 
find Prior saying, JEtes-vous le Capi- 
taine ? ” and he goes on to inquire 
about his berth. 

The Captain tells him everything 
there is to know about berths and then 
apparently offers to take down his lug- 


gage, for Prior is commanding, “ Take 
care of my carpet-bag, if you please.” 

They then begin to discuss the wea- 
ther. “ In what quarter is the wind ? ” 
asks the indefatigable Prior. 

The wind,” says the Captain, “ is in 
the north, in the south, in the east, in 
the south-west. It will be a rough 
passage. It will be very calm.” 

Prior does not seem to observe that 
the Captain appears to be hedging. 
This wealth of information even pleases 
him, and then quite abruptly be de- 
mands, Dpnnez-moi wie couverture,’' 
because, as he goes on to explain, he 
‘‘feels very sick.” This gives the 
“ Capitaine ” an opportunity to escape. 
He says, “I will send the munition- 
naire.” 

Undoubtedly that Captain has a 
sense of the ridiculous. I like the man. 
Anyone W'ho could, on the spur of the 
moment, .describe the steward as the 
munitionnaire deserves to rank as one 
of the world’s humourists. But Prior is 
apparently in no condition to see a joke. 
He says be will have the munitionnaire 
instantly brining in his hand -“m 
verre d'eau de-vieF 

I was really sorry that in the bustle 
of embarking I lost sight of Prior and 
therefore could not witness the meeting 
between him and the Captain. It 
would have made me happy for the 
whole day. 

The crossing was prolonged, for we 
took a zig-zag course to avoid any little 
remembrances Fritz might have left us 
in the form of mines. When we were 
nearing land I saw Prior again. He 
was stretched out on a deck-chair and 
looked up with a ghastly smile as he 
caught sight of me. 

“ Hullo, you ’re alone ! ” I said rather 
cruelly. “ Is this the stage where the 
Captain goes to find the munition- 
naire ? ” 

Then he spoke, but it was not in the 
words of the phrase-book. It was in 
clear, concise, unmistakable English. 

“ Can you tell me,” he asked, and 
behind his words lay a suggestion of 
quiet force of despair, “about what 
hour of the day or night this cursed 
boat is likely to get to Boolong? ” 


“Evens are moving rapidly in connection 
with the plan by the Government, announced 
only yesterday, to call a national industrial 
conference .” — Daily Pa^er, 

We are glad the odds are not against it. 

Notice in a German shop-window 
(British zone) : — 

“Jon con have jour 
Safety Razoe Blades 
reset, throng hare 
cxperxent workman any System.” 

The Germans seem to be getting over 
their disMke to British steel 


- COMMEECIAL COMFOET. 

[“Mines are spottily good. Oils maintain 
a healthy undertone.” 

Stock Exchange 

O WELCOME message of the tape ! 

0 words of comfortable cheer ! 

You bring us promise of escape 
Into a balmier atmosphere ; 

Though Ireland with sedition boils 
And shrieks aloud, “ Ourselves 
Alone ” ; 

Still mines are good in spots, and oils 
Maintain a healthy undertone. 

Though dismal Jeremiahs wail 
Of Bolshevists within our gates. 

And, though the Master of The ' 
In sad seclusion vegetates. 

The rising tide of gloom recoils 
Once the inspiring news is known 
That mines are good in spots, and oils 
Maintain a healthy undertone. 

An over-sanguine mood is wrong 
And ought to be severely banned ; 
Yet spots, if good, cannot belong 
To the pernicious leopard brand ; 
But no such reservation spoils 
The sequel ; doubt is overthrown 
By the explicit statement, “ Oils 
Maintain a healthy undertone.” 

Not, you’ll remark, the savage growl 
Of the exasperated bear, 

Nor the profound blood-curdling howl 
Of the gorilla in its lair ; 

Nor yet the roar in civic broils 
That surges round a tyrant’s throne — 
Oh, no, the organ voice of oils 
Is healthy in its undertone. 

0 blessed jargon of the mart ! 

Though your commercial meaning ’s 
hid 

Frdm me, a layman, to my heart 
You bring a ^soothing nescio quid ; 
Amid the flux of strikes and plots 
Two things at present stand like 
stone : 

In mines the goodness of their spots. 
In oils their healthy undertone. 


Extract from a recent story : — 

“ Noiselessly wc crept from tb.e tent. The 
sands, the sea, the cliSs, were bathed in silver 
white by a glorions tropical moon. Noise- 
lessly we levelled it to the ground, rolled it 
up, and carried it to the boat.” 

And that night the Goth as were foiled. 


“ The subject of a war memorial was con- 
sidered at a St. SidwelTs, Exeter, parish 
meeting. Many suggestions were o&ered, 
among them one that the present seating in 
the parish church should be replaced by plush- 
covered tip-up seats, such as are in use at 
kinemas and other places of entertainment.” 

Western Morning News. 

If the suggestion is adopted it is pre- 
sumed that the name of the church will 
be altered to St. Sitwell. 






Father Murphy. “ Mike, come here and hold the maee for a few minutes.” 

Mihe (not stirrijig), “It’s sorry I am, Father, but I do be drawin’ the out-of-work money, and I dare not hocld her. But 
I ’LL SAY ‘ Stand ’ to her for you, Father, if I see her anyways unaisy.” 


OUR BOOKIIMG-OFFICE. 

{By Mr, Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks,) 

In Forty Days in 1914 (Constable), Major-General Sir 
E. Maurice does more than revive our fading recollections 
of the retreat from Mons and the marvellous recovery on 
the Marne. A careful study of the German documents 
relating to Von Kluck’s dash for Paris has led the author 
to form a new theory to account for the German defeat. 
Hitherto we have been asked to believe that Von Kluck’s 
fatal change of direction, just when he seemed to have Pat*is 
at his mercy, was due to an urgent callior assistance from the 
Crown Prince, General Maurice holds, on the contrary, 
that it was deliberately adopted, at a moment when the 
Crown Prince’s army was undefeated, in the belief that 
the French Fifth Army could be enveloped and destroyed, 
in which event “ the whole French line would be rolled 
up and Paris entered after a victory such as history 
had never yet recorded.” Thus, not for the first time, 
a too rigid adherence to Moltke’s theory of envelopment 
proved disastrous to the Germans’ chances of success. It 
had first caused them to invade Belgium, and so brought 
Britain into the War at the very outset ; it had next 
caused Von Kluck to continue his westward sweep after 
Mons at a juncture when a vigorous pursuit by his cavalry 
might have turned the 'British retreat into a rout; and 
finally it caused* him to execute the notoriously dangerous 


manoeuvre of changing front before an unbeaten foe, and to 
give JoPFRE the opportunity for which he had been patiently 
waiting. The fact was tliat Von Kluck did not think the 
British were unbeaten. He could not conceive that men 
who had. just endured such a harassing experience as the 
seven days’ continuous retreat could possibly be in a con- 
dition to turn and fight. Not for the first or last time 
in the War German psychology was woefully at fault. 
Whether General Maurice’s theory is correct or not, it is 
most attractively set forth, and, thanks to the excellent 
maps with which the volume i^ provided, can be easily 
followed even by the non-military reader. 

There was at first a little danger of my being put off 
Fruit of Earth (Methuen) by tSe uneasy manner of its 
opening chapters and a style that it is permissible to call 
distinctly “ fruity.” Thus on page 5 J. Mills Whitham is 
found writing about “ an astonishment that nearly smudged 
the last spark of vitality from a hunger-bitten author,” and 
a good deal more in the same style. But I am glad to say 
that the tale subsequently pulls itself together, and, despite 
some occasional high-falutin, becomes an interesting and 
human affair. It is a story of country life, tbemain theme 
of which is a twofold jealousy, that of the chronic invalid, 
Mrs, Linsell, towards the girl Mary, whom she rightly sus- 
pects of displacing her in the thoughts of Inglehttry ; and 
that of Amos, who marries Hary, towards Inglehury, whom 
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he rightly suspects of occupying too much room in the the employment of the much-abused device of coincid- 
reflections of his wife. In other words, the simple life at ence. And I don't think the story would cure anyone 
its most suspicious, with the rude forefathers of the hamlet of drug-taking. On the contrary, 

supplying a scandalous chorus. The strongest part of the 

stop’ is the tragedy, suggested with a poignancy almost too The Three Black Pennys (Heinemann) is a story that 
vivid, of the wretched elder woman, tortured in mind and began by perplexing and ended by making a complete con- 
body, morbidly aware of the contrast between her own quest of me. Its author, Mr. Joseph Hergesheimer, is, I 
decay and the vitality of her rival. As to Inglebibvy and think, new to this side of the Atlantic ; the publishers tell 
Mary, the causes of all the pother, they struck me as con- me (and, to prevent any natural misapprehension, I pass 
spicuously urfworth so much fussing over ; andi when their on the information at once) that he belongs to “ a Pennsyl- 
finalflight together landed them—well, where it did, I could vania Dutch family, settled for many generations in 
only feel that the neighbourhood was to be congratulated. Philadelphia.” Which being so, one can enjoy his work 
Put, as you see, I had by this time become unwillingly with a free conscience. It certainly seems to me very 
interested. So there you have it ; an unequal book, about unusual in quality. The theme of the tale is the history of 
people unattractive but alive. the Pejiny family, or rather of the periodical outcrop in it 

; ^ ^ of a certain strain that produces Pennys dark of counten- 

When the literary Poll of Honour of all the belligerents ance and incalculable of conductx This recurrence is shown 


comes to be considered quietly, 

in the steady light of Peace, not 

many names will stand higher 

in any country than that of our 

English writer. Hector Hugh 

Mukro, whose subtle and witty . 

satires, stories and fantasies J 

were put forth under the pseu- / y 

donym Saki.” I have but to JX ' 

name The Ghronicles of Clovis \ 

for discriminating readers to / 

know what their loss was when V,.—- — ^ 

Munro (who, although over 

age, had enlisted as a private \ \ 

and refused a commission) fell 1 
fighting in the Beaumont-Hamel V 
action in November 1916. “Mr. 

John Lane has brought out, un- \ til) 

der the title The Toys of Peaces \ / / //' 

a last collection of “Saki's” /llllllllf (/ 

fugitive works, with a sympa- J I / jv y 

thetic but all too brief memoir t ' Jjlf P . 4 , 

hj Mr. Eothay Eeynoi:.ds. J ( J 

Although Sari ” is only occa- ^ 

■sionally at his very best in this ^ ^ 

^volume — on the grim side, in 
*‘The Interlopers,” and in his 
more familiar irresponsible and 

I high-spirited way in “A Bread- PASSING OP THE COUPON. 

and-Butter Miss ” and The Grocer {gone dotty with joy). “ She loves 

Seven Cream Jugs ; ” although me nqt^she loves meI» 

there may be no masterpiece of fun or raillery to put | question. He is 


THE PASSING OP THE COUPON. 

Our Grocer {gone dotty with joy). “She loves me — she 
LOVES ME NOT-t-SHE LOVES ME I ” 


' in three examples : the ^ first, 
JSoivart Penny ^ in the days when 
men wore powder and the Penny 
forge had just been started in 
what w^as then a British colony ; 
the next, Jasper, involved in a 
\ murder trial in the sixties ; and, 

. last of the black P€7Z7z?/s, another 
^ Hoivart, in whom the family 

^ energy has thinned to a dilet- 

W tante appreciation of the arts, 
dying alone amongst his collec- 
tions. You can see from this 
outline that the book is inci- 
. dentally liable to confound '*the 
^ skipper, ,who may find himself 
confronted wdth (apparently) the 
same character tying a periwig 
on one page and hiring a taxi 
on another. I am mistaken 
though if you will feel inclined 
to skip a single page of a novel 
at once so original and well- 
told. As a detail of criticism I 
had the feeling that the “ black- 
ness ” of the Penny exceptions 
would have shown up better 
had we seen more of the family 
in its ordinary rule; but of 
ME— SHE pow’er behind Mr. Heeges- 

' heimer’s work there can be no 

lam sure, an artist upon a quite unusual 


besiae, say, Lsme ; there is in every story a phrase or scale, from whom great things may be anticipated, 
fancy marke^ by his own inimitable felicity, audacity or 

news that a complete uniform edition If neither book of short stories before me is what Ameri- 
of IS books IS in preparation. cans call “ the goods,” i^can, at_ any rate, say that Ancient 

T >i. u 1 J? V ^ Mariners (Mills and Boon) does infinite credit to Mr. 

1 can t help leeling that Isabel Ecclestone Mackay’s Morley Eoberts's imagination. These yarns of seafaring 
chief aim m Up the Hill and Over (Hurst and Blackett) men are salt with the savour of the sea and with the 
^ write a convincing tract for the times on a subject language thereof. Of the seven my favourite is “Potter’s 
which IS achieving unhappy prominence in America as in Plan,” which not only contains the qualities to be found in 
^ '^orthy aim, I doubt not. One the other half-dozen, but also has an ingenuity all its own. 
01 the chief chameters is a drug-taker; and as if that were But perhaps you will prefer “A Bay Dog-Watch,” as 
^ ^ head,” while a third, coming home to the general bosom, for it deeds with a 

Hr. Oalla^ar the Montreal specialist, is in the throes of a ferocious hunt after matches which recalls the deadly days 
nervous breakdown. This seems to me to be distinctly of the shortage. Of the five stories in Mr. Warwick 
pverdoing It. it is the doctor s love-story (a story so com- Dbeping's Conntess Glika (Cassell) the best is “ Bitter 
plicated that I cannot attempt a p'^cis) which is the Silence.” Here the author deals with essentials^ and gives 
, designedly central but actually subordinate theme. I have us a tale entirely free from artificiality^ The remaining 
^the absiHd idea that this might really have begun life stories are marred by their lack of naturalness; but Mi\ 
as a p^hoiogical thesis and suffered conversion into a Deeping is never at a loss for incident, and he can write ; 
novel. Ihe author has no conscience in the matter of dialogue which is often gay and sometirhes witty. • 
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difference between Westminster and Despite the fact that his wife has 
CHARIVARIA. haunts of the General Practitioner attempted to shoot him eleven times a 

What is whisky?” asks an evening is that in the latter case (1) you pay Detroit architect declares ' that he will 

paper headline. Our memory is not out oi your own pocket, and (2) your never leave her. He appears to be one 

what is was, but we have certainly seen tongue is protruded instead of being of those men who can never take a 

the name somewhere, kept in the cheek. hint. ,,, ... 

Bitter,” says the Kohiische Zeitnng, Burglars are very superstitious, says Mr. P. M. B. Fisher reports that in 
“is the taste of defeat,” A reference, a press-gossip. For example the ap- New Zealand some convicts recently 
presumably, to the thirty thousand tons pearance of a policeman while a burglar went on hunger-strike because a band 
of American bacon sold to Germany by is drilling a saje is considered distinctly played outside the prison. It seems 
the Allies, ,i- unlucky. ^ that their ground of • complaint was 

‘ ' that this was not 'included in the 

“The Octopus,” said the Lord Mayor “The pores of the ordinary indi- sentence. 
of Dublin in his inaugural address, vidual,” says a weekly paper, “ would ^ 

“is showing its fangs.” Meanwhile reach nearly forty miles if placed end A correspondent writing to 
Cardinal Gibbons is busy twisting the to end.” We hope that nothing of the points out that the reign qt Satan 

Lion’s tentacles. ’ " ;; has been • cut’ 'short by 

, eighty thousand-- 3 ^ears,"' 

The owner of a mule - . that the end of the 

found wandering at Wal- ' world is at hand. Several 

ton -on -Thames is being ‘ ' 'I people in search of fats 

advertised for. “Trooper,” fiV/ wondering 

writing from Mesopota- Wlii’i/ whether it is worth while 

mia. savs that if it had a IK after all. 


The owner of a mule 
found wandering at Wal- 
ton -on -Thames is being 
advertised for. “Trooper,” 
writing from Mesopota- 
mia, says that if it had a 
portion of khaki breeching 
and a stirrup in its mouth 
it is probably the brute 
which slipped out of his 
hands about six months 


With regard to the man 
, who was seen struggling 
in the river last week, the 
report that his house was 
immediately taken by a 
passer-by is untrue. The 
man who pushed him in 
had got there first. 

So much controversy 
has been caused by De 
Valera’s escape from 
prison that there is some 
idea of getting him to go 
back and do it again. 



“No, MADA^r. NnsK (UXVJvU.S-— xor NINE-A^?D-NINEPENCE.'’ 


Mr. Sean T. 0, Kelly, 
the Sinn Fein M.P., has 
handed AI. Clemenceau a 
copy of the “Declaration 
of Independence of Ire- 
land.” Other means have 
also been employed to en- 
tertain and amuse the dis- 
tinguished invalid during 
his enforced rest. 

We understand that a 
West-End lady lias Just 
been appointed mistress 
to a young parlourmaid. 

j;{ 

W'e hear that the soldier 
who, after being demobi- 
lised, at once returned to 
barracks in order to say 
. a few suitable words to 


j kind will be attempted, as the traffic his late sergeant-major, was put off on 
It is reported that just before his ! difficulties are bad enough already. being told that he would liave to take 
escape De Valera bad been greatly kis turn in the queue. 

affected by the account of some labour A Thames bargee is reported to have - 

strike. He is supposed to have come sworn at a policeman for eleven minutes The Pre-war Habit, 

out in sympathy. without stopping. We understand that ‘<Clei*k (male) quick and accurate aL figures; 

“ there is talk of having the oration set one used to wages preferred ,” — Daily Paj^er, 

There are now, it is announced, to music. . , . . . \ I ,, . . . 

, , . , , , 1 • 1 u The engine, which IS based on the in'inciple 

thirty-six prices at which bottled beei - of the turbine, is designed to produce 30,000 

may be sold. It is only fair to our ^ Considerable damage has been caused revolutions a minute,"— Z>aiZ?/ 

readers to state that the price it used in the Isle of Wight by ^Q-ts. A ]3Q]^5^k0yig|jg pl 0 Q,g 0 note, 

to be is not included in the thirty- six. description of the offenders has been j 

... ... • J! T i.1 1 , ^ -r^ , 


A Servant Girls’ Trade Ilnion has 
been formed. So far there is no sug- 
gestion of interfering with the mis- 
tresses’ evening out. 


furnished to the police. “Commander Eamsay and the Princess 

themselves had a private survey of their new 
In order to cope with the traffic possessions yesterday before the guests ap- 

problem the Lg'o. Comply hay, 

placed one hundred additional omni- things, and the unusual percentage of 

buses on the London streets. This is unimaginative and ugly offerings." 


Mr. Punch has already called atten- such an admirable solution of a serious Sketch. 

tion to the statement that is costs the difficulty that people are wondering Although the statement is somewhat 
nation a guinea every time a question what member of the Government first ambiguous, we feel sure that the writer 
is asked in Parliament, The only suggested it. meant well. 


meant well. 


VOti. OLVI. 
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THE TONIC OF MARCH. 

{With acknowledgments to the author). 

Month of the Winds (especially the East) 

That staxinch the young year’s floods by dyke and 
dam, 

Who enter like a lion, that great beast, 

And make your egress like a; woolly lamb ; 

Who come, as Mars fuU-ai^med for battle’s shocks, 
From lethargy of Winter’s sloth to wean us, 

Then melt^ (about the vernal equinox), 

As he did in the softer arms of Venus; — 

0 Month, before your final moon is set, 

Much may -have happened — anything, in faet;*^ 

More than .in any March that I have met 
(Last year excepted) fearful nerves are racked; 

Anarchy does with Eussia what it likes; 

Paris is put conundrums very knotty; 

And here in England,; with its talk of strikes. 

Men, like your own ’March hares," seem going dotty. 

Blow, then, with all. your gales and clear our skies! 
We did not win that War the other day 

To please the Huns or gladden Trotsky’s eyes 
By fighting, kin with kin, this futile way; 

Blow— not too hard, of course — I should not care 
To inconvenience Mr. Wilson on his voyage — 

But just edough to clean the germy air 
And usher in the universal Joy-Age, 0. S» 


GOOD-BYE TO THE AUXILIARY - PATROL. 

II. — The Ship’s Company. . 

Demobilisation in the Navy, whatever it may be in the 
-Army, is a simple aiffair. You are first sent for by the 
Master- at -Arms, who glares, thrusts papers into your 
trembling hand and ejects you violently in the direction 
of the Demobilising Office. Here they regard you curiously, 
stifle a yawn, languidly -inspect your papers and send you 
to the Paymaster, who, , after wandering disconsolately 
round the Pay Office, exclaiming pathetically, I say, hasn’t 
anyone seen that Mixed Muster book ? ^ lij ?aust be some- 
where, you know,” returns you without tbanks to the D.O., 
where they tell you to call again in three “days’ time. On 
returning you ard^ provided with a ,P J.C. and numerous 
necessary papers, requested to sign a few dozen forms, 
overwhelmed with an unexpected of pay and'stot 
forth on that twenty-eight days’ leave from . which, no 
traveller returns. There 's nothing in it at all*; the whole 
thing only lasts four days. They do it by a system, I' believe. 

As we assembled on board for the last time, awaiting our 
railway warrants, there were, some moving spectacles. The 
lifate and the Second Engineer were bidding each other 
affectionate and tearful farewells behind the winch. You 
won’t quite forget me. Bill, will yer? ” I heard the Second 
exclaim brokenly, but the only reply was a strangled sob. 
The Steward, seated on his kit-bag, was murmuring a snatch 
of song that asserted the rather personal fact that ** our 
gel’s a big plump lass.” He is an oyster-dredger in civil 
life and is eagerly looking forward to experiencing once 
more the delicate thrills and excitement of this hazardous 
sport. Jones, our Signaller, who recently wrote a poem 
which opened with the lin^, 

‘ * I for one will be surprised 
"When we are demobilised,” 

was struggling painfully to insert a pair of boobs into a 
recalcitrant kit-bag, and exhibited an expression of dogged 
determination rather than the astonishment he had pre- 
dicted. The Trimmer was heard complaining mournfully. 


that when he left the Patrol Office for the last time they 
never said good-bye. He seemed to feel this keenly. 

All of us were more or less excited, all as it were on tip- 
toe with expectancy, like school-boys on breaking-up morn- 
ing. All, did I say ? No, there was one member of the crew 
who sat supremely indifferent to the prevailing atmosphere 
of emotion, gazing calmly before him with his solitary lack- 
lustre eye. The Silent Menace, the ship’s dog, betrayed 
none of our childlike sentiment. Demobilisation was nothing 
to him — he was too old a campaigner to let a little matter 
like that agitate his habitual reserve. To us the recent 
period of hostilities had been “The War,” the only war in 
which we had ever been privileged to fight ; but to him it was 
just one of the numberless affrays of an adventurous life, 
and, judging by the worn condition, of his ears and the 
veteran scars that tattooed his tail, some of the previous 
ones had had their share of frightfulness. And to-morrow, 
no doubt, he will try the game again. 

It was the Third Hand who suddenly propounded the . 
unsolvable question: “Who’s goin’ to keep that there? 
Menace?” 

There was an almost universal chorus of “ Me 1 ” I say 
“almost universal” because Jones,^ who is E.N-V.B. and' 
educated, probably said, “ I,” and the Chief Engineer was 
lighting his pipe and merely succeeded in blowing the’ 
match out. ; 

“You can’t all have him,” said the Third Hand, “so I 
think I’ll take him along with me. I. knows a bit about ’ 
dawgs.” 

There was instant and clamant disapproval, each one of 
us urging an unquestionable claim to the guardianship of 
the orphan Menace. The Steward said he was the only ; 
one with the ghost of a right to the dog ; had it not always’ 
been the Menace’s custom to help him wash up the plates 
and dishes?. A Deck Hand, however, protested that as he 
had eaten one of his mittens the Silent Menace was already 
in part his pifoperty. The Mate and the Second Engineer ' 
nearly came to blows about it. 

The question was still unsettled when the warrants 
arrived. As time was short it was finally decided that 
whomsoever he should follow was to be adjudged his future 
owner. We climbed ashore and spread out fan wise, look- 
ing back and uttering those noises best calculated to incline 
the unyielding heart of the Menace towards us. He him- 
self rose from the deck and strolled on to the wharf, where 
he stood coolly regarding us. Without emotion his Cyclo- 
pean orb directed its gaze from one to another till, midway 
between the Third Hand and the Second-Engineer, it was 
observed to irradiate a sudden and unaccustomed luminosity., 

. “ Come along then, Menace,” wheedled the Second. 

^ “,Yoicks, old dawg 1 ” exclaimed the Third Hand, patting 
his knee encouragingly. 

But they had misinterpreted their Menace, for in the 
middle distance, on a pile of timber directly behind the 
expectant twain, had appeared the sleek person of a sandy 
cat which proved to be the attraction. For an instant 
the Menace stood motionless, his spine bristling and his 
tail growing stiff ; then with a short sharp bark he sprang 
forward like an arrow from a bow in the direction of the 
feline objective. We saw a streak of yellow as she fled for 
safety and life ; a cloud of dust, and the Menace and his 
quarry disappeared from view. Faintly from afar floated 
an eager yelp, telling that the chase was still in full cry. 

“ Well, sink me,” said the Second-Engineer, “ that settles 
it.” 

There were trains to be caught, and so, slowly and sadly, 
we turned away. 

Thus did the Silent Menace, with the rest of his ship- 
mates, bid good-bye to the Auxiliary Patrol. 
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THE ROAD TO THE RHINE Chardenal and I had picked up the have ma'de more noise than we did as 

" best thing we could find, brass partridge we clashed and clanged down the main 
A Little Loot. ^ cases (about three feet high) of a 5*9 street. Of course we met everybody 

: It was at the time when men still gun, and some shorter eight -inch we knew. People we hadn't seen for 
imagined that to be a pivotal man in affairs. It was hard work. I carried years, people we didn't like, people 
some way enhanced their chances of four of the former and Chardenal who didn’t like us — all seemed to have 
being demobilised that an abnormal carried two of each, and we looked as been paraded especially for the occasion, 
wave of acquisitiveness passed over us. if we had come to mend a main drain. We got home in the end, and it was 
Before it passed, I regret to say, it Not having been in the Army long a great triumph. The only unenthusi- 
hovered, chiefly on account ^ of the enough to have lost all sense of shame, astic person was Mr. Brown, my bat- 
prospect of a speedy return, home and Chardenal began by trying to hide his man, who surveyed the things in silence, 
the desire to take back^ some kind of cases under, his British warm. His betokening that he knew quite well he 
trophy to satisfy the still small voice biggest effort at concealment was made* would be called upon to sew them up 
of inquiry concerning papa and the when passing the sentry of the Brigade in sacking and label them “Officer’s 
Great War. Headquarters', guard, and the noise Spare Kit, c/o Cox and Co." Then he 

The very first day after we had he made doing it brought the whole looked sadly at my soiled tunic and my 
p'rived in the most unimportant village guard out. However, being sentries, British warm and asked if I had carried 
imaginable (our usual luck), Epley, the they- took very little notice of what we them far. “Pver two, n^ijes," I replied 
fattest subaltern on record, lurched did, except that the N.C.O. in charge proudly. “.Pity," he said; “there's a 
inf;n f-.ViA rnnm folrl i : ’^yhole dump of them at 

; the bottom of the garden 


into the room and told 
us of the discovery of a 
wonderful trainload of 
abandoned Bosch m aterial. 
Being a Eegular soldier, 
acquisitiveness runs 
through his whole being, 
of course, and. he gave us 
a most glowing account of 
the wonders to be found. 
“ Full of things,” he cried ; 
“coal, Bosch beds, field- 
guns and souvenirs — hun- 
dreds of 'em." 

I know no rabbit that 
could have pricked up his 
ears quicker than did the 
pivotal men at the sound 
of that naagic word." “Hail, 
Eoley ! " we cried ; “we 
who are about to be de- 
mobilised salute you ! " 

That evening a select 



J-H ,5 


Farmer (to lan^-girlf who has been sent to feed the ^igs), “Why have you 


\ here.' 


There the matter might 
have ended if the fat Eoley 
had not lurched up again 
the next day with a steel 
box containing a dial-sight 
off a field-gun. The dial- 
sight was a complicated 
affair of prisms and lenses 
which probably cost the 
Bosch about sixty pounds, 
and we felt a little sick at 
having overlooked such a 
find. 

“ Awful job I had too," 
he went on. “Some fel: 
lows were seen yesterday 
taking stuff away and 
they ' ve put , a sentry , ori 
the train." ^ ' 

“ Serve them right," we 
said. 

Next ’day we returned 
to the trucks to try again, 
was engaged in a little 


conclave of super-scroun- beought the swill back?” . . ■ said. 

gets met with great solem- Land Girl: V Well, they weee asleeb and looked so comfy— I simply Next ’ dav we returned 

nity. Beds for the men the heaet ^o distubb them.” ^ 

and coal for all — certainly, and then we certainly did pick up one of the dropped The sentry w^as engaged in a little 
would start collecting. By the morrow cases and hand it to Chardenal. This conversation, and whilst Chardenal 
each man slept in luxury, while sub- was after I had tried to.help.him jind took his photograph (ostensibly for 
alterns from other companies came in we had dropped the whole lot, * The' Ddily Suap as “ Sentry Guarding 

to warm themselves by our roaring . After this Chardenal gave up all idea a Train ”) I slipped behind the trucks, 
fires. Not till then did we feel justified of concealment and .tried to. express by opened a couple of lids in the tails 
in turning our thoughts to the furnish- his.carriage that he accepted no respon- of some field - guns, picked out two 
mg of the baronial hall at home, ^ sibility whatever for the souvenirs. He cases of sights and hurried off. Char- 
Some day, we pivotal men ap still didn't want the things, not he! They denal joined me later and, doncealing 
ready to believe, when demobilisation were there, certainly, and — well, yes, our swag under our British warms, 
IS nearly complete we shall return to he was carrying them, but he was we w^'alked as quickly as we could 
ourbowler hats and civic respectability, carrying them (here he would have until the Brigadier stopped and had 
11 tell you, respect- shrugged his shoulders if he could) he a little chat with us about things in 

able elderly subalterns things like really couldn't tell you; it was a matter general. And there we had to stand 
clambering over a forbidd^ Bosch of absolute indifference to him, anyway, for a quarter of an hour on a freezing 
train m sear<m of loot. When we had Histrionically I have no doubt it was afternoon with two fingers holding the 
climbed to the end of the trucks and a great piece of work, but the only box and the other fingers holding the 
were thoroughly di^y, we found we had possible inference anybody could have coat down to effect better concealment, 
done very badly. The souvenirs were drawn was that he might have been Chardenal was in so much pain and- 
there all I’lght, but no matter how inter-, carrying them to oblige me — which I wore such an expression of agonized 
estmg and desirable it may be, you resented. innocence that the Brigadier wanted 

simply cannot pack up a field-gun and Heavens, how our arms ached, for it him to come into headquarters until he 
send it home — the tail part does stick was over two miles to the billet I A felt better. 

. collision of milk -trains could hardly “Well, what have you got?" asked 
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Carfax, another candidate for de- 
mobilisation, when we finally got back 
and showed him the cases. 

“Only two?” he cried, “and you 
promised me one ! ” We said things. 

“ What lenses are they ? ” he asked. 

“I don’t know,” said Chardenal, 
i “but, whatever ’s the heaviest kind, 
that ’s the kind we’ve brought.” 

And we opened the box^ and they 
were empty. , ' 

The baronial hall will remain un- 
furnished." I ’m fed up with- the whole, 
business. . L. 

The Language Test for V.A.D.’s. 

From an Official Form of Application 
for stripes : — ^ ^ 

“ I certify that these Members have dili- 
gently attended their duties at the Hospital, 
are always neat in appearance, punctual in 
their habits and proficient in their cursing. I 
recommend they be allowed to enter for the 
Blue Stripe Examination.” 

From the announcement of a musical 
service:— • 

“ Soprano Solo, * With Verger clad ’ (Orea- 

Miss Dorothy — Canadian Papev* 

"Quite a new “ creation/’ 


THE HOUSE HISTRIONIC. 

The enterprise of Mr. 0. B. Cochran, 
who announces that the oak-parlour 
used in his play at the St. Martin’s 
Theatre will be sold by auction at the 
conclusion of the run, has. not un- 
naturally provoked a certain liveliness 
in architectural circles. Should adver- 
tisements of houses for sale ever re- 
.appear in the newspapers., it is thought 
likely that they may include something 
like this;— 

Desiral;)le Family Mansion of unique 
interest, suit dramatist seeking con- 
genial associations. Exceptionally fine 
dining-hall, as used in the supper scene 
in Macbeth^ and. equipped with con- 
venient sliding-panel to kitchen. 

The latter apartment d%s,erves the 
epithet Baronial, being transported 
direct from the successful pantomime, 
Puss-m^BootSt and capable of accom- 
modating a ballet of two hundred cooks. 
The elegantly proportioned drawing- 
room (to which a fourth wall has been 
since added) was the subject of special 
mention in several leading newspapers 
after the production of Epigrams at the 


Niobe Theatre; while each of the 
twelve bedrooms represents some recent 
triumph in the Problematical Drama. 
An attractive feature is the fitting of 
an artificial sunlight attachment to the 
outside of each window ; while every 
room is provided with one or more 
telephones. 

Snug Bachelor Flat, direct from the 
phenomenally successful farce, Peers 
and Pyjamas, at the Plenipotentiaries 
Theatre. The fine central living-room 
contains, sixteen doors, opening jnto bed- 
rooms, kitchen, .cpal-cellar, etc. May 
be as conveniently,, entered . by the, 
window as by the doors. , All th^latter 
work upon the well-known dramatic 
hinge, by which as soon as one shuts 
another opens. Unlimited facilities* fcwr 
hide.*- and - seek. Exceptional oppor- 
tunity for active tenant. 

From The Mistress of Court Begina, 
by Mr. Charles GARVioB'^t — 

“He kissed her, taking Ms cigarette out of 
his mouth to do so.” 

This courteous consideration is. in- 
variably shown in the best circles. 
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1!HE SUBALTERNS* PARADISE. 

I MET Bilsden and eongiatulated him 
on being in civvies.’* 

** What are you going to do now ? ’* 

I asked, Back to the old firm ? ” 
“No,” said Bilsden gravely; “when 
a man has acquired the power of lead- 
ing men he’s thrown away in an 
accountant’s office, especially as the 
Junior member of the staff. I see no 
prospect in England. I have offered 
to take charge of large departments of 
English firms, and be responsible for 
entire supervision, but they fail to 
recognise what the capacity for leader- 
ship gained in the arm^ will do. I *m 
off to Ceylon — tea-planting. ' Just to | 
control big gangs of coolies and see 
that they woi^ It will be child’s play 
for me. L<^^ly climate; elephants. 
An absolutely ideal job,’* 

It seemed to me on that foggy frosty 
day, that to lie in a hammock in thef 
shade, with the temperature about 
ninety, watching coolies work, would 
be the perfect form of labour. 

I congratulated Bilsden on having 
found his metier. 

Half-an-hour later I met Parkinson, 


another second-loot who had just shed 
his pip. 

“ Well, what are you going to do 
now ? ” I asked. 

“ I ’m a bit dubious,” he said. 

“ Try tea-planting in Ceylon,” I sug- 
gested. “ Elephants, spicy breezes, 
swing in a hammock all day watching 
coolies. My dear boy, were I twenty 
years younger I should be inquiring 
about a berth on the next steamer.” 

“Ah,” said Parkinson, “of course 
Ceylon’s all right, and I’ve a lot of 
pals going out there; but what about 
rubber-planting in the Malay Penin- 
sula ? They’ve got tigers there. That’s 
rather a pull.” 

I Sidmitted the attraction of tigers 
to certain tastes, but not to mine. In 
my case the pull, I thought, might be 
on the tiger’s side. , : . 
i Since these interviews I have been 
1 going the rounds of my military ac- 
I quaintances and I find a general feeling 
;in favour of Ceylon or the Malay 
‘Peninsula. ' ' 

Of coarse it ’s an excellent thing that 
‘they should take up the white man’s 
burden and make the coolies work, only 
I ’man dread lest the overcrowding we 


suffer from in England maybe extended 
to the Orient. Will there be enough 
plantations, coolies and big game to go 
round amongst our subalterns ? 

I can see the Government intro- 
ducing several Bills — 

(1) For the extension of the Isle of 

Ceylon ; ; 

(2) For the lengthening of the Malay 
Peninsula ) 

(3) For the iinportation of five million 
coolies, estimated. at the rate of five 
hundred ebolies each, to give employ- 
ment to ten thousand second-loots ; 

(4) For the importation of elephants, 
tigers, lions, buffalo, hippopotami, 
giraffes and capercailzie. 


AT PRINTING-HOUSE SQUARE. 

[Mr. Geoepeey Dawson has resigned the 
Editorship of The Times, owing to a disagree- 
ment with Lord Noetholifpb over matters 
of policy, and has been succeeded by Mr, H. 
Wickham Steed, formerly foreign editor.] 

“ Once more upon the waters 1 Yet once 
more ! 

And the waves bound beneath me as 
a Steed 

That knows his master.” 

Byron, “ Childe Harold's Pilgrimage'' 
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Inspecting Officer. “ Which is the most impobtaht nut on this lobby ? ” 
Driver {ex-infantry). “I am, Sib,” 


A CAREER. 

{The Bight Man in the Bight Place.) 

- .you should see our son James ! 

You should just see our James ! 

As bright as a button, as sharp as a knife ! 

]V^ w2e says to me and I say to my wife, 

“You’ll never have seen such a son in your life 
As our jammy son, James.” 

He is now three years old ; 

He ’s a good three years old ; • 

When the fellow was two you could see by his brow 
(At the age of a year, you could guess by the row) 
That this was a coming celebrity. Now 
He ’s a stout three-year-old. 

Question : What shall he be ? 

Tell us, what shall he be? 

Shall he follow his father and go to the Bar, 

Where, passing his father, he ’s bound to go far ? 

“But one knows,’' says his mother,^ what barristers are, 
. Something else he must be ! ” 

Do you fancy a Haig ? 

Shall our James be a^ Haig? 

The War Office tell me he's late for this war. 

Have the honour to add there won't be any more 
Since that 's what the League of the Nations is for ; 

* So it 's oif about! Haig. 


But his mother sees light 
(Mothers always see light), 

“ This League of the Nations we mentioned above, 

With the motto, ‘ Be Quiet,' the trade-mark, a Dove, 

Will be wanting a President, won’t it, my love ? ” 
Jimmy's mother sees light. 

Yes, that could be aiTanged ; v 

Nay, it must be arranged. 

In the 'matter of years Master Jimmy would meet 
Presidential requirements. What age can compete, 

In avoiding the gawdy, achieving the neat, 

With forty to fifty ? Thus, forty-five be 't. 

Given *forty-t wo years, he ^11 be finding his feet 

And the Treaty of Peace should be getting complete . . , 
And so that 's all arranged, Henry, 

“ I am Sony to have to say. that this statement is a , and 

if any of my readers have any doubt as to whether I used that strong 
term without just reason, I invite them to communicate with the 
Ministry of Shipping on the subject ,” — Letter in “ The Observer.''^ 

We respect our contemporary’s discretion, but we should 
like to know what was the “ strong term.” 

“ The Literary Class has grown beyond all expectations, the numbers 
attending the last few meetings averaging nearly 100. Papers have 
been read and discussed on Dickens* Works, Tess^ Tal& Twb Cities.^* • 

The tiiglmay. 

Flushed with success, the Literary Glass is eipected nfexh 
to tackle Hardy; Jude the Ohseure and’ tVe M'ljstery of 
Bdioin Brood being the first objectives. " ^ ^ 
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NOUVELLES DE PABIS. 

Pa 7 'is, March Srd^ 1919. 

Dbaeest Poppy, — ^You know, don’t 
you, that I write for the Press? You 
imist write, ma cMre, if you want to 
be dam le mouvement nowadays. It ’s 
getting to be almost as big a* craze as 
jazzing and is quite as exciting. It has 
its difficulties, of course, but so has the 
jazz roll. And if you ’ve got a title or 
have been mixed up in a cause ceUbre 
you can write on anything sans aucune 
connaissance spiciale, Camilla Blythely 
says she just sends in her photo and 
signature and those obliging newspaper 
people do the rest— which is most help- 
ful to a busy person. But then ^ we 
can’t all be as notorious as dear Camilla. 

I hope it isn’t getting just a little 
overdone. But I hear that lots of 
papers are offering only three guineas 
a column now for quite important sig- 
natures, while others actually insist on 
contributors writing their own articles. 

Qiiant d moi, I *m writing up the light 
side of the Peace Conference. I do those 
snappy pars about Lloyd George’s 
ties and Clemenceau’s gloves and all 
those little domestic touches that people 
would much rather read about than 
such remote things as Czecho-Slovaks 
and Jugo-Slavs. I did a most thrilling 
three columns about the hats of the 
delegates, from the bowler of Mr, Bonar 
Law to the “ coffieh ” and igal ” head- 
dress of Emir Eaisul, the Arab Prince. 
(It 's always so effective if you can stick j 
in a word or two like that that nobody 
understands; You never need get them 
right). 

Talking of odd words, the latest hoii- 
fade over here is to find new names and 
epithets for our dress materials — some 
of them quite weird. If you want a 
silk tricot you ask for '^djersador” 
while a coarser texture is *'dje7‘sacier''; 
“ mousseux ” now describes ‘ velvet ' as 
well as champagne ; ninon is known as 
I '^ vapoicreuse *^ ; while to make one of the 
^newest Spring dresses you require only 
three - and - a - half yards of ‘ ‘ SalomSJ ’ 
Some of the coutihriers in the Eue de la 
Paix are issuing fashion-pronouncing 
handbooks, while others have their own 
interpreters to assist customers. 

The theatres over here are getting 
extremely — w-ell, what *our grand- 
parents termed “ risqtiesj' but it really 
goes further than that. And the worst 
of it is my countrypeople seem to think 
it’s the smart thing to go to them, which 
they do most indiscriminately. Heur- 
eiisement they don’t understand the 
stuff. Whenever I see a most circum- 
spect and highly proper British matron 
entering one of the Boulevard theatres 
nowadays I think what a mercy it is 
that we as a nation rely so much on 


pronouncing phrase-books for acquiring 
foreign languages. It keeps one so 
single-minded in the midst of a wicked 
world. 

But, after all, propriety is a question 
de localite. Else why do people do things 
here wffiich would badly shock us at 
home ? Par exemple^ dancing between 
the courses of a meal is our latest 
caprice here ; but I was un peu dtonnee^ 
the other evening, to see the Duchess 
of Mintford, at a restaurant of the most 
chic, jazzing off the effects of the turbot 
with light-hearted abandon. 

Unfortunately a waiter carrying a 
tray darted across the track at the very 
moment when she vras involved in that 
step so embrouillant, the side-roll. 

It took quite a long time to collect, and 
put in their proper order, the waiter, 
the contents of the tray, her Grace and 
all the other jazzers who were- coming 
up behind. 

But, apres tout, little comment was 
roused because most of the onlookers 
thought the incident was just part of 
the dance. 

So long, old thing. 

Bien d vous, Anne. 


THE TBUMP SUIT. I 

Those who wield Britannia’s power ! 
Have decreed a blissful hour. 

When the mellow bugle-note 
Sounds in every ship afloat, 

And you see the forrard decks , 
Littered tip with leathernecks, 

Seamen sprawling on the hatches, 
Darning socks and fitting patches. 
Cleaning jumpers, sewing, smoking, 
Writing, fighting, sleeping, joking, 
Baiting foe and twitting friend — 
Sailors call it “ Make and Mend.” 

In this jolly .throng each day 
Gunner ’Erbert, B.M.A., 

Sat and smoked serenely bored, 

So that I must needs record . . 

When that precious hour was ended 
He bad neither made nor mended. 

’Erbert was a crumpled rose 
In the beds of N.C.O.’s, 

And a blot on the escutcheon 
Which they pride themselves so 
much on ; 

For, in spite of threat and curse, 

-Cells and badges lost, or worse, 
Captain’s frown or sergeants’ oaths, 
’Erbert ivouldn't mend his clothes/ 

In a distant Eastern land 
Certain tribes got out of hand, 

And, to comfort little Mary, 

Sought to stew the missionary. 

Our Marines were duly sent 
To apportion chastisement. 

And they snatched him from the 
larder, 

But alas 1 pursuing harder 


Than was wise in such a scrap, 

They were landed in a trap. 

For the wily natives got 
All around and copped the lot, 
Stripping off them every stitch 
Of the clothes they stood in, whicli, 

I am sure you ’ll all agree, 

Was a great indignity. 

Copped the lot ? No, there was one 
Absent when the deed was done. ' 
’Erb, with his accustomed push, 

Was advancing when the bush 
Dragged the last remaining stitches 
From the bag he called his breeches, 
Leaving nothing but the dregs 
Of the red stripe down his legs. 
’Erbert paused ; though not a prude, 
He had never liked the nude. 

Seated in a distant clearing 
He remarked the natives cheering, 
And, directed by the din, 

Saw the plight his mates were in. 
When he thought the time was ripe. 
Clad in little but his stripe 
’Erbert charged , • . The tribes in 
wonder 

Promptly bolted with the plunder. 

’Erbert with averted head 
Quickly gathered every shred 
Of his late-lamented kit, 

Saying, as he handed it 

To the Major, “ I infer 

You have lost your breeches. Sir.” 

With his glasses in his hands 
On his deck the Captain stands, 
Watching wfth surprise and fear 
His detachment reappear — 

First the Major, garbed in dirt 
And the tail of ’Erbert’s shirt ; 

Then the Sergeant, better dressed 
In the sleeves of ’Erbert’s vest ; 

Then the rest in fragments torn 
Frond the jumper he had worn. 

Last comes ’Erbert, proud as Nelson, 
With a smile and nothing else on. 

Is it Fortune’s final stroke, 

Or the Skipper’s little joke? 

As the ladder they ascend 
Comes the bugle Make and Mend,” 


A flotilla of Portuguese warships is actively 
maintaining the blockade between the mouth 
of the Volga and that of the Minho.” 

Daily Paper. 

The report that the Bolshevists have 
borrowed a “ Big Bertha ” and. are medi- 
tating a bombardment of Lisbon by 
way of reprisal is as yet unconfirmed, 

“Mr. W. A. Appleton, secretary of the 
Feedration of Trade Unions, declares that 
since the Armistice the federation ‘has lost 
no opportunity of endeavouring to smash the 
controls that meant continued high prices (of 
food ).” — Evening Paper. 

More power to the ** Feedration ” in its 
self-sacrificing campaign. 
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THE EIGHTS OF LABOUE. 

, .{Extract from ^*The Times and MaiV^ of January Isi, 1925.) 

A SIGNIFICANT cas 0 was heard yesterday in, the -courts, 
when William Blogg, bricklayer’s labourer; recovered twenty- 
five pounds damages from James Buskin Carruthers, artist,' 
for injury done to the plaintiff’s eight-cylinder car through 
defendant’s culpable negligence in allowing himself to be 
run over by it.- ^ „ ' ' ' - “ . 4 . .. . 

j ^ Plaintiff urged that he was a labouring-rnan, who worked 
'^eight Hbffrs a day. Tbe" court "v^as at'ohce adiburiied, 'while 
Irestoratives were applied to the Beiichi - - " . , - 

On the resumption of the proceedings it was explained 
[that since the passing ''of the Two Hours Maximum Day 
'Bill the, supply of labour had been' inadequate to meet the 
'Remands made upon it, and plaintiff’ had patriotically filled 
’four posts,;at'the minimum rate of fifteen shillings an hour. 
Tt was yrh^e hp was .hurrying froih one sphere of activity to 
■another tqat the collision occurred, resulting in injury to 
^ the plainti#S'mud-guard and loss of valuable time.*^ 

' . Defendafi|, who admitted negligence, pleaded poverty and 
threw himself upon the mercy of the Court. 

The Bench, in suniming up, called the jury’s attention to 
the fact that defendant was not a labourer, but only- a pro- 
I fessional man ; at the same time he reminded them of the 
impartiality of British justice, which did not admit that 
tthere was one law for the rich and another for the poor, 
i Even the wealthiest labouring-man must be protected in 
^the exercise of his inalienable right to work. 


The accompanying photograph shows the plaintiff in the 
act of assisting to build a wall. He is a self-made man, 
having started life as a solicitor and by sheer perseverance 
raised himself to the lucrative and responsible, position of 
an unskilled bricklayer’s labourer. : , ^ 

TO M. GEOEGES CLEMENCEAU. 

Strong son of France, whose words were ever lit 
By lightning flashes of ironic wit ; : - " 

'More' fond of power than of pelf or place, 

Eternal foeman of the mean and base, 

. And always ready in a righteous cause 
• ' ' Tb suffer odium and contemn applause — , 

Men call you still the “ tiger,” but the name 
Has long outworn the faintest hint of blame, 

Since in your Qpuntry’s direst hour of need 
■ You have revealed your true heroic breed ; 

A'tiger— yes, to enemies and Huns, 

Ejjfc trusted,. idolised i by France’s sons. 

So When of late a trfiitor’s felon blow 
Was like to, lay you, old'and ailing, low, 

- And France yras sbrply stricken in her Chief, 

The wide world shared her anguish — and relief ; 

For the assassin, resolute to kill, 

Was foiled hy your indomitable will. 

Immortal France! she cannot spare you yet, 

Till you have paid in full your filial debt, 

And by the great Eedemption and Eelease 
Stamped Victory with the final seal of Peace. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT, 

Monday, February 24^/^ — The mantle 
of the lamented Mr. Joseph Kino, 
whose taste in 'proteges was so re- 
markable, seems to have descended 
npon Colonel Wedgwood. His re- 
quest for the return to this country 
,of Lajpat Eai, “the Indian patriot,” 
aroused a storm of objection from other 
hon. Members, who considered the 
description inapplicable to a person de- 
ported for sedition. But it was quickly 
quelled by the Speaker with the 
unanswerable assertion that “every- 
body calls himself a patriot in these 
days,” 

Mr. Rapee sought an assurance 
that no “ wrack ” — which appears to 
be a term of art in the timber trade — 
should be used in the houses to be 
erected under the Government’s new 
housing scheme. If these were not to 
be “ the unsubstantial . fabric of a 
vision,” he implied, the official builders 
had better leave the wrack behind. 

Something is at last to be done to 
reduce the growing plague of Questions. 
Hitherto each Member has been en- 
titled to put down eight Questions for 
oral reply on any one day. But in 
future no one is to be permitted to 
“star” more than four Questions 
diem. Even that is regarded by some 
Members as an extravagant allowance. 
Major Hennessy, I understand, thinks 
“ three stars ” enough for any man. 

“ The Government is not a trustee 
for one class, but for all,” was the 
leading theme of the Prime Minister’s 
firm and tactful speech in introducing 
the Coal Industry Commission Bill. 
He was studiously conciliatory to the 
miners, but made it plain that they 
could not be allowed to put a pistol at 
the head of the general community. 

The miners appear, however, to be 
in the mood of the little girl who said, 
“ I don’t want to go to bed; 

I want to be in bed.” The 
gist of eloquent speeches 
delivered on their behalf 
by Mr. Hartshorn and 
Mr. Richards was that 
the Government already 
possessed all the relevant 
facts, and should give the 
desired relief at once. But 
they mustered only 43 in 
the Division Lobby against 
257 for the Second Read- 
ing. 

Tuesday, February 25th, 

— Their Lordships re- 
sumed their debate on 
Industrial Unrest. Lord 
Russedl attributed it 
mainly to ignorance — on 
the part of the capitalists 


and the newspapers, who, with few 
exceptions, never gave fair play to 
Labour. He was supported to some 
extent by His Grace of York, who 
declared that, after a perusal of the 
Labour Press and the non-Labour Press, 
he could hardly believe they were deal- 
ing with the same subject. 

Up to almost the eleventh hour the 
Committee stage of the Coal Commis- 



PERSXJASIVE PURRING. 
Mr. Brace, 


sion Bill in the Commons was not 
encouraging. The Labour representa- 
tives moved amendment after amend- 
ment, designed either to wreck the 
measure or to make the Commission 
a mere registration-office to approve 
their own cut-and-dried plans. 

Mr. Richards moved to omit wages 
and hours from its purview, but the 
House, brought up in the belief that 
Hamlet without the Prince of De7ima7'k 
is but a poor play, voted him down by 
270 to 40. 

Then came another question-begging 
amendment from Mr. Adamson, sug- 
gesting that the Commission’s in- 
quiries into the possibilities of reorgan- 
ising the mines should be limited 


to the single question of “nationali- 
zation” — the “blessed word” of La- 
bour just now. This was suj)ported 
in a capital maiden speech by Mr. 
Spoor, an ex-pitman, whose father 
and son are both in the mines, and by 
Mr. Clynes, who rather unreasonably 
complained that the PIome Secretary 
made Shortt speeches ; but it shared 
the same fate. 

Not till the Bill was nearly through 
Committee was there any sign of rap- 
prochement, Then, in response to the 
persuasive purring of Mr. Brace, who 
had urged that the Commission should 
issue an interim report on wages and 
hours by March 12th, the Prime Minis- 
ter declared that, after consultation 
with Mr. Justice Sankey, he was pre- 
pared to promise that the report should 
be ready on March 20th. A smile, ex- 
tending almost to the extreme limits of 
his moustache, spread over Mr. Brace’s 
benevolent countenance. Thencefor- 
ward all was peace, and the Third 
Reading was carried without a division. 

Wednesday, Feb^niary 26th, — The 
Lords passed the Coal Industry Com- 
mission Bill through all its stages with- 
I out a pause. Then Lord Devonport 
j expatiated on the mistakes of the Food 
j Controllers with such a wealth of 
I illustration that the Lord Chancellor, 

I who is fond of Classical “tags,” was 
heard to murmur, “ Oynnium consensu 
capax mperii nisi imperasset.*' 

A Second Reading was given to the 
Re-election of Ministers Bill, on the 
plea of the Lord Chancellor that 
until it is passed several of his Minis- 
terial colleagues will be nantes m 
gurgite vasto — or, in other words, all 
at sea. 

\ Rumours that a new Department of 
Public Information was to be set up 
excited much curiosity in the Commons, 
.but only negative replies were received. 
The Department, if, and when, it comes 
into existence, is not to 
advertise the virtues of 
the Coalition, nor is it to 
publish a newspaper of its 
own; though, to judge by 
the leaflets, circulars and 
communiques issued by 
the existing Ministries in 
the course of the week, 
such an organ would cer- 
tainly not perish for lack 
of copy. 

The so-called Ten Min- 
utes’ Rule was originally 
intended for the introduc- 
tion of comparatively un- 
important Bills. This after- 
noon Mr. Shortt employed 
it for the purpose of ex- 
plaining the provisions of 
one of the most revolu- 



MR. JOYNSON HICKS’S FAIR WARNING TO SIR ERIC GEODES. 
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taonary and comprehensive measures 
ever brought forward in any country. 
Briefly it is to put under the control of 
a single Minister of "Ways and Oom- 
munications our railways, our canals, 
our roads, and also our supply of 
electricity, hitherto in the hands of 
hundreds of public companies and local 
authorities. Only on one point did 
the Bill meet with opposition. I do 
not know whether Mr. Joynson Hicks 
claims any connection with Hicks’s 
Hall, which stands in the old road-books 
as the starting-point of the great high- 
way to the North, ' But ' he becatne 
almost lyrical in .his denunciation of 
the proposal to put all the roads in the 
country in charge of a railwayman like 
Sir Ebic Geddes. They ought, in his 
opinion, to be under the care of some- 
one “ born on roads ” and “ trained on 
roads ” — a sort of super-tramp, I sup- 
pose. 

Thursday, February 21th . — To an 
appeal for an increase in the pensions 
of Crimea and Mutiny veterans, to meet 
the rise in the cost of living, response 
was made that such an increase would 
be granted in the ease of those not over 
seventy years of age. It is not thought 
that the concession will cause a heavy 
drain on the national resources, few of 
the veterans having joined up before 
entering their 'teens. * 

As a retort, “Yah! German!” is, 
'I am told, already considered meux jeic ^ 
by the wits of the pavement., But 
Ulstermen and Nationalists still think 
it .effective to twit one another with 
having been ^supplied with rifles from 
the arsenals of the Bosch. They bandied 
charges and contradictions so vigor- 
ously this afternoon that the Speaker 
had to intervene to put an end to these 
“ nonsensical bickerings.” 

The Secretary of the Treasury 
scouted the suggestion that County 
cricket -matches should be exempted 
fpm the entertainment tax. It is be- 
,lieved that his answer was based solely 
ufion financial considerations, and that 
he piust not be held to have expressed 
the opinion that first-class cricket, as 
played by certain counties, is, in point 
toI tact, entertaining. 


residents in Soutli-west Africa 
has® f<n:^ard^ the Administrator a petition 
jk ^ smi s sion to President Wilson, claiming 
permission to erect a republic union with the 
Republic of Germany, The petitioners claim 
that they not only represent a majority of the 
white inhabitants, but interpret the views of 
the wishes of the majority of the majority of 
the ahmbahmbahmbah natives.” 

JSfeto Zealand Paper. 

We should like to know more of this 
remarkable tribe, which, inter alia, 
seems to have evolved a new method 
of proportional representation. 


THE RED WINE OF THE COUNTRY. 

“Did I iver tell ye,” asked ex-Ser- 
geant O’Eeilly, filling his pipe from my 
tobacco-jar, “ about the red wine? ” 

“ I remember a story about sparkling 
Burgundy,'* I said. 

“Och, that wouldn’t be it at all. 
'Twas anothier time altogither.” 

“Welh’M said, “tell me about the 
red wine.” 

“ 'Twas this way.”' O’Eeilly leant 
back in his chair, covered his maimed 
hand witli a pocket-handkerchief — a 
curious way he had— and looked at me 
with that expression of openness and 
simplicity which dernands confidence. 
“We ^vas 'way back o' the line at the 
time, at a place where ye 'd expect to get 
a taste o’ rest; but what wid fancy 
attacks an' ‘special coorses' (thim's 
the divil an' all ! ) there wasn't enough 
rest for an honest man to get into mis- 
chief. Well, there was to be a grand 
inshpection by a tremenjus brass-hat, 
.one o’ thim soort all over ribbons that 
rides wid a shfcifl:. .back. 'Twas the 
mornin' before the great day whin the 
O.C. comes to me all of a flutter, an' 
says he, ‘ Sergint, ye Ve a chanct now 
to do me a good turn.’ 

“ ‘ I 'll do it, Sorr,' says I, ‘ if it costs 
me my shtripes.' 

“ ‘ The fact is,’ says he, ‘ we '?e run 
out o' claret, an’ there's no dacent 
shtuff to be had for twinty miles round.," 
annyway, that 's what I 'm tould. Now 
the Gin’ral has a great fancy for red 
wine.' 

“ ‘ ’Tis a sad business,’ says I. 

“ ‘ I 've heard it whispered,' says the 
poor man, an* he wid the D.S.O. an' 
all, ‘ that where there 's a good dhrop 
o’ dhrink you're the man to find it. 
An’,' says he, ‘there's no discredit to 
ye in that, O'Eeilly.' 

. “ ‘ Indeed no, Sorr,’ says I ; * 'tis a 
gift’ 

“ ‘ Well,’ says he, ‘ would ye use that 
same gift of yours for the honour o’ the 
Eig’mint ? ”' 

O’Eeilly felt in his pocket for a 
tobacco-stopper,' attended carefully to 
his pipe and again fixed me with his 
candid gaze. 

“ ‘ There ’s a bit of a place ’way back,’ 
says I, ‘ where I ’ve a fancy I might 
find somethin’.' 

“ Wid that he shtuck a . bunch o* 
notes in me hand. ‘ Don't shpare the 
cost,' says^ he, ‘ but get it. 'Tis up to 
you, Sergint, to save a disp'rit situa- 
tion.' ” 

“It was a terrible responsibility,” I 
said. 

“Ye may say that. Whin I was 
alone wid thim notes bulgin’ in me 
tunic, I'd a notion I might let down 
the Eig'mint afther all, .an’ that would. 


have bruk me heart. But off I wint 
to see Achille. 'Twas four miles to the 
village, an' I wint on my blessed feet, 
an’ % the time I got to the place I 
was as nervous as a mouse in a thrap. 
Achille’s shop wasn’t a caf6 or an 
estaminet or a buvette or anny o’ thim 
places. He had a bit of a brass plate 
on his door wid * Marchand de Vins ’ 
on it. I knew him by raison of a fancy 
that took me wan day -for a dhrop o' 
brandy. So I wint in through Achille's 
door Avid thim notes as hot in me 
pocket as Patsy Donelly's pipe. 

“ Achille hopped but o’ the little room 
at the back- same 's- a bird out of a cage. 
‘Ah,’ says he, ‘that was good cognac, 
eh ? You shall have more, me son.’ 

“ ‘ Achille,’ says I, ‘ ’tis a shtrange 
thing, but there’s niver a thought o’ 
cognac in me mind at all. ’Tis red 
wine, the best, that I ’m afther.' 

“‘Eed wine!’ says he. ‘I haven’t 
a litre o’ red wine in the cellars.' 

“ ‘ Holy Powers ! ' says I, ‘ an* you 
wid “ Marchand de Vins ’’ on yer door,' 
The shock of it took the breath out o' 
me entirely. So I sat up on the counter 
to think. 

“ ‘ 'Tis a matther,’ says I, * that oon- 
cerns the Eig'mint, arig'mint that was 
niver bate yet.’ An' I explained about 
the Gin'ral an* what the O.C. tould 
me. An* thin I tuk the notes, from me 
pocket an’ put. thim on the counther 
undher his eyes. 

“ ‘ Acb,' says he, ‘ 'tisn't money I 
want from ye, but to hilp a frind.' 
Then he folded his arms an’ his fore- 
head wint up into a puzzle o* wrinkles. 

“ * An’ why wouldn't white wine do ? ' 
says he. 

‘“Is it offer white wine to a Gin’ral 
an’ him wid a taste for red ? ’ says I. 

‘ It might rouse him terrible. Now, 
Achille,' says I, ‘ would there be no 
way of makin’ the white red ? ’ ” 

O’Eeilly put a persuasiveness into 
the last words that revealed AchiUe to 
me as an honest merchant confronted 
with the most subtle of temptations: 

“ O’Eeilly,” I said, “ was that fair ? ” 

“ Maybe not, but I ’d the Gin'ral an’ 
the honour o’ the Eig’mint fixed in me 
mind. ‘ That ’s a good joke, very good/ 
says Achille; but there was niver a 
smile on his face. 

“ ‘ I ’d no intintion to make anny 
joke,’ says I. ‘Come, Achille, you’re 
a knowin’ man, “Would there be no 
' way at all ? ’ - 

“ Now it happened that he ’d lift the 
door o’ the little room open, an’ I could 
see a bit o’ a garden through the win- 
dow. ‘ What's the shtufi: growin’ out 
there/ says I, * wid the dark red leaves 
to it,' or maybe ye ’d call thim purple ? * 

“ ‘ That 's beet,’ says he with a kind 
of a groan. 




“‘Beet/ says I. ‘An’ isn’t beet a 
red kind of' a thing an’ mighty full o’ 
juice ? ’ 

“‘It is that/ says he, wid the eyes 
of him almost out o’ his head. 

“ * Then how would it be/ says I, ‘ to 
touch up the white wine wid some o’ 
that same juice,? ’ 

“‘The ‘thought, was in me mind, 
God help me,’ says he, an’ wid that he 
sat up on the counther forninst me, an’ 
we shtared into the garden like two 
men in a play. 

“ * Would it make the wine cloudy ? ’ 
says I. 

- I could filter it so ’s it ’d come as 
clear as sunshine,’ says he. - - . 

“ ‘ An’ how would it be for taste ? ’ 
says I. 

“ Achille put a hand on me arm an’ 
I could feel him' shakiiV like a man 
wid the ague. 

“ ‘ Heaven forgive me,’ says he, ‘ but 
ye might say it was the wine o’ the 
counthry, an’ that taste was the mark 
of it.’ ’Tis my belief he was near cry- 
in’, for he was an honest man,, an’ 
’twas for me he was lowerin’ himself 
to deceit,” ^ " 

“ You were a nice paii!^/’ I saidi ' 

“ ’Twas a beautiful schame,lvO’Beilly 


went on. “I was'niver concerned in 
a betther.” 

“ Did it come off?,” I asked. 

“To a turn,” said O’Eeilly, “We 
was docthorin’ that blissed wine for 
the best part o’ the day, an’ I tuk back 
a dozen bottles to camp. The O.G. 
was hangin’ round, as anxious as a dog 
for his. master. 

“ ‘ Have ye the wine, O’Eeilly ? ’ says 
be. 

“‘I have, sorr/ says I; ‘but I’d 
be glad if ye’d ask me no questions 
about it.* 

“ ‘ Not for the world/ says he, givin’ 
me a queer look, an’ was off like a 
mountain hare.” 

, A* Did. the General recover? ” I asked. 

“ That wine made a new man of him. 
He praised the Eig’mint up to the 
heighths. . We was the pink o’ the 
Army, bedad! The throuble was he 
wanted to know where he ’d get more 
o’ that same wine. 

‘There’s no more to be had,’ says 
I to the 0,0., for I was done wid the 
job. - . . 

“ ‘He says it has a powerful bouquet/ 
says the 0.0, 

^‘^‘That may be/ says I, ‘but he’ll 
niver taste the like of it agin, ’Twa§ 


an ould wine o’ the counthry, an’ there ’s 
niver been the match of it before or 
since/ 

“ ‘ Couldn’t it be managed annyhow ? ’ 
says the 0.0. 

‘“Not for all the Gin’rals in the 
British army,’ says I. ‘ ’Twas' for the 
love o’ the Eig’mint I got that wine, 
an’ I ’m done wid the job.’ ” 

“ Is that the end ? ” I asked. 

. ‘.‘B.arrin’ this,” said O’Beilly. And 
he produced from his ppdkpt a silver 
cigarette" case, inside* which - was en- 
graved, *‘ To-Sergeant Dennis O’Beilly, 
who saved the situation, October ISth, 
1917 .’ ’ 

No, thank you ; I hate publicity. — Ijord 
Jellicoe, in reply to a request for a farewell 
massage.” — Provincial Pajoer, 

Wc agree with the gallant Admiral 
that such, operations .are better con-' 
ducted in private. 


^ “ It was stated that the cow took ill, and 
died on 26rd Juno last, and the purser mow 
claimed the value of the animal, namely, ^0, 
and also a further sum of £6, "being the loss 
which he sustained through the of milk, 
butter, and cheese, supplied byiisai& cow ttimx 
the date of h^ death ^ theda^fee of the raising 
of the aption/’^iSc^^s Prtper. 

“ Faithful unto death ” — and a bit over. 
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SARTORIAL CONTRASTS^ 


The Buke of Wessex welcomes the leading financial 

MAGNATE OF A FEIENDLT NATION ON HIS AEEIVAL AT ViCTOEIA 

Station. 


TJfpee-cut Bill' of Stepney, the West of BuLOpb heavy- 
weight, WELCOMES BaSHEE SOEOGGINS OF' VaLEAEAISO ON HIS 
ABEIVAL AT lilVEEPOOL, 


THE ART OF LEAVING. 

fe^llihad a son one of the first things 
I sh^H teach him would be the art of 
leoiySygr I would have him swift in all 
.swiftest when the time came 
to -A%d when he went he should 
.go absolutely. Ibr Although the people 
who leavi^ slowly are bad enough, they 
are as lupthing compared with the 
people who ^ake false exits and return 
with aftertheughts. 

The other day the necessity came for 
me to visit a house-agent. Life has 
these chequered moments. There is 
soeaethiL^ otde^atch and order want- 
ing |!fe3§a^^f^hbuse-agents, possibly 
the' Fj^ultBt -'thigir very odd and difficult 
business, which is for the greater part 
Gai?i?ied on with people who don't know 
th$k own minds and apparently are 
likely to take an eligible residence 
when they most profess satisfaction 
with it. Bo that as it may, house agents' 
offices ih general have a want of definite- 
ness unknowu to, sayi hanks or pawn- 
brokers*. There is no exact spot for 
you to stand or sit ; you are unaware 
as to which of the clerks is going to 
attend to you, and the odds are heavy 
that the one you approach will transfer 
you to another. There is also a certain 
air of familiarity or friendliness : not, of 
course, approaching the camaraderie of 
the dealer in motor cars, who leans 
against the wall with his hands in his 


pockets and talks to customers through 
a cigarette ; but something much more 
human than the attitude of a female 
clerk in a post-office. * 

Being pressed for time and having 
only the very briefest trahsactioh to 
perform, it follows that I * was kept 
waiting for my turn with ** our Mr. 
Plausible,** in whose optimistic hands 
my affairs at the moment repose. 

Occupying his far too tolerant ear 
was another client, whose need was a 
country house surrounded by enough 
grass-land for a small stud farm. 

This is what happened (he had, by 
the way, the only chair at that desk) : — ■ 

Otb’ Mr, Plamibh'{fdr the foirU^ 
time), I understand perfectly. .■ A nice 
house, out-buildings and about twenty 
acres of meadow. 

OlieiiL Twenty to thirty. 

Our Mr. P. Yes, or thirty. 

• G. You see, what T want is to breed 
stock — cattle and horses too. 

Our Mr. P, Exactly. * Well, the three 
places I have given you are all well- 
adapted, 

0. When a man gets to my age and 
has put a little money by he may just 
as well take it quietly as not. I don’t 
want a real farm ; I want just a smallish 
place where I can play at raising pedi- 
gree animals. 

Our Mr. P. That ’s just the kind of 
place I’ve given you. The one near 
I Newbury is probably the most suitable. 


I should see that first, and the.li the one 
near Alton. 

C. You understand, 1 don’t want a 
big farm. Anybody else can have the 
arable. Just a comfortable house and 
some meadows ; about twenty acres or 
even thirty. 

Our Mr. P. The biggest one I’ve 
given -you is thirty. The place near 
Newbury is twenty-three. 

C. Well, I '11 go and sea them as 
soon as I can. • [Gets up. 

Our M7\ P. The sooner the better, I 
should advise. There ^s a great de- 
mand for country-houses just nqi^. 

G . - {sitting- solidly -down agstim^ Ah, 
yes, but this is different. What I want 
,is not so much a country-house in the 
ordinary meaning of the term as a 
farm-house, but without possessing a 
farm, Jiist enough buildings and 
meadow-land to - breed a few short- 
horns and a yearling or two. The 
house must be comfortable, you know, 
roomy, but not anything pretentious. 

[Gets 2 ip again. 

Our Mr. P. I quitexinderstand. That’s 
just what I ’ve given you. 

C. [again seating himself). The whole 
scheme may be foolishness. My wife 
says it is. But Qiere I believe I groaned 
audibly; at any rate all the other clerks 
looked up) there it is. When a man has 
enough to retire on and pay the piper 
he 's entitled to call the tune ; isn’t he ? 

[At this point I resist the temptation 
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to take Mm by the shoulders and 
push him out 

Our Mr, P. Quite, ^uite. Well, Sir, 
if you take my advice you *11 go to 
Newbury as quickly as you can. It 's 
a first-rate place — most highly recom- 
mended. 

[Here the client very deliberately 
puts the three orders to view” 
in his inside pocket and slotvly 
buttons his coat I flutter on 
tiptoe, eager for his chair. * 

G. If these won’t do you ’ll find me 
some more ? 

Our Mr. P. With pleasure. 

0. Very well; good morning. 

[Moves away. I have just begun 
to speak token he returns. 

G. Don’t forget what I want it for. 
And not too far from London or my 
wife will dislike it. . . ■ 

Otir Mr. P. Yes, you told me that. 
I ’ve got a note of it here. 

G. And you won’t forget about the 
acreage' ? 

Our Mr. P. No. 

G. {addressing me). I ’m afraid I ’ve 
kept you waiting. 

I (like the craven liar I am). It’s all 
right. 

[Glient ultimately withdraws, but 
still with rehictance, and after 
two or three hesitations and 
half-turns back. 

And the tragic part of it is that his 
name is Legion. 

That is why if I had a boy I should 
teach him the art of leaving. Almost 
nothing else matters. 


OFFICIAL EUPHEMISM. 

Dr. Addison has stated that for 
some time past it has been the practice 
not to use the word “pauper” in 
official documents when it was possible 
to use another expression ; and no well- 
conditioned person will cavil at the 
spirit which has prompted the use of a 
less invidious substitute. But surely 
the process might be carried a good 
deal further. The practice of giving a 
dog a bad name is not only condemned 
by the proverbial philosophy of the 
lancients but by the most emancipated 
of the orthopsychical educationists of 
to-day. 

If you keep on calling a man a 
“criminal,” you will end by making 
him one. How much wiser it would 
be to refer to the impulses which 
occasionally bring him into conflict 
with the custodians of law and order as 
emanating from a dynamic individual- 
ism! In that way you may very 
possibly convert higi into a static 
individualist and sterilize his potential 
malignance by a subliminal serum. 

The amount of harm done by dis- 



DetnoUlisation Officer. “What is the number oe xouR groub‘ 
Private. “I DON'T KNOW, SIR. .1 WAS A TURF ACCOUNTANT.” 
DemoHlisation Officer.-*^ Ah I Agriculture — G-eoup 1.” 


paraging nomenclature is incalculable. 
Take the word “thief,” for example. 
Its meaning can be expressed with 
infinitely greater precision and delicacy 
in the phrase, “ one who is unable to 
discriminate between meum and twumJ* 
Here you have in place of one mean 
little word a well-cadenced phrase of 
ten. Euphony as well as humanity 
prompts the variation. , 

Classical writers may have objected 
to the use of sesquipedalian words, but 
we know better, and Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s famous synonym for “lie” 
is permanently enshrined in the annals 
of circumlocution. One of the most 


offensive words in the language is 
“ idiot ” ; yet it can be shorn of nearly 
all its sting when replaced by the 
definition, “a person of infra-normal 
mentality.” 

“ London, Dec. 16 — At a meeting of the 
County Cricket Advisory Committee it was 
decided to run the County Championship dur- 
ing 1919, the matches to be limited to two 
days. There will be no change in the number 
of balls in the over. — Beuter’s. 

The Soviets are preparing the sharpest 
counter-measure. — ^Reuter’s . " — Canton Times. 

But we are confident that whatever the 
Soviets’ little game is it will not be 
cricket. ' ’ 
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STATE LOTTERIES. 

[An Equality Theatre is being run in Munich, where the public 
pays a fixed price and is allotted by chance a seat in the stalls or the 
gallery.] ^ » 

The Equality plan we will run if we can 
So that never a man or a woman need grumble — 

If theatres, should the idea not include 
Books, clothing and food for the great and the humble ? 
You will pay a fixed sum and accept what may come, 

Be it loser or plum and^ to shun all that vexes. 

We ^11 even eliminate what modern women bate, 

And will not discriminate as to the sexes. 

The question of dress may at first, I confess, 

Make a sort of a mesa of our smart Small-and-Earlies; . 
Where the Eirst Footman John wears the garb of a don, 
And Lord Otjrzon comes on from the House in his 
pearlies ; 

But when our char kneels on the steps and reveals 
The last word in ** Lucilles,” will she not put her heart 
more 

And more in her duties while great social beauties 

Slink by in ** pampboties ” and arrows from Dartmoor ? 

Our tastes and our breeding no more will be leading 
The paths of our reading ; we *11 read what we Ve got to 
(And it will be a sell for Mamma if her Nell 
Gets the last Ethee Delu, wh^n Mamma told her not to) ; 
It may be a worry to poor GinBEBT Murray 
To read Hints on Gurry and Blouses and Batter 
In Some Chat, it *s true ; but still more of a stew 
The Occult Bevieto may appear to his hatter. 

In the matter of meals, since the rations one feels 
Hedonistic ideals have so soundly been shaken 
That even the swankiest Duke might say, Thankee 1 
For Hodge’s red hanky of bread and cold bacon ; 

But if in the sequel all chances are equal 
You *11 have to see me quell a volume of curses 
When our jobs ** they allot, and I still have to swot, 

If I like it or not, writing topical verses. 


A HARDY ANNUAL. 

The butler, John Binns, who is an old and faithful 
retainer to this household, is now suffering from his annual 
cough. It is a terrific cough, capable of disputing supremacy 
with aH other coughs of which the world has heard. The 
special points about this cough are (1) its loudness ; (2) its 
combination of the noises made by all other coughs ; (3) its 
depth ; (4) its shriek of despair as it trembles and rever- 
berates through the house; (5) its capacity to repel and 
annihilate sympathy. It is true that I have interviewed 
Binns with regard to his cough — it is ah annual interview 
and is expected of me. I have urged him as he values our 
friendship not to neglect his cough, and he has assured me 
in return that the doctor has prepared for him a draught 
which possesses the supreme quality of being absolutely 
unable to effect the purpose for which it was devised. 

*"I shall ’is stuff,” says Binns, “ but I ’aven’t any 
’opes of its doing roe any good. It doesn’t seem to get me 
behind the cou^h. ^ If once I could really get be’ind it I 
should soon finish it. But you can’t expect to do anything 
with a cough unless you 're be’ind it.” ' 

“Have you tried chloiraline? ” I venture to suggest, 
mentioning not by that name, hut by another, a much- 
advertised specific. 

“ I’ve been living on chloraline — ^fehat is when I wasn’t 
eating camphor lozenges. But my symptoms are too strong 
for that kind o’ stuff. Besides,, I find .that it ’s no use to 


fill yerself up with remedies, because they only weigh down 
5 the cough unnaturally, and then when it does bust out 
I it ’s fit to tear yer throat in pieces. But none of them get 
be’ind it — no, not once.” 

It will be observed.that Binns has almost a superstition 
in regard to “ getting be’ind.” If he got rid of his cough 
with everything still in front, he would take no satisfaction 
whatever in his malady ; but as it is he feels a legitimate 
pride in it. He has been a member of this household for 
forty years, and punctually on the Kalends of March in 
every year his cough turns up. It neVer reduces his efl5- 
ciency, but, while it alienates affection, it makes him more 
valuable to himself as being one who has symptoms capable, 
of being related at* full length to Mrs. Hankinson, the cook, 

I or to any of the maids who have not yet experienced it 
I and. must be made aware that they belong to. an establish- 
! ment which has the high merit of accommodating John 
I Bihns’s annual cough. , ^ i 

[ . It is something to have a butler who has coughed his 
irresistible way through two-and-a-hMf generations. It is 
; a perfectly harmless affliction, but it gets on nerves in the; 
I same way as it did when first it huicked and honked andj 
strangled and choked in the seventies of last century, 1; 
can see no decrease in its vigour or its variety. It deserves 
the chance of immortality that I hereby offer it, thus giving 
it a place beside the cough that Johnson coughed at Dr, 
Blimber’s famous establishment. It will be remembered that, 
when the Doctor began an excursus on the Eomans, Johnson, 
** who happened to be drinking and who caught the Doctor’s 
eye glaring at him through the side of his tumbler, left off 
so hastily that he was convulsed for some moments and in 
the sequel ruined Dr. Blimber’s point.” He struggled gal- 
lantly, but had in the end to give way to an overwhelming 
paroxysm of coughing. It was a good cough, but an iso- 
lated one, and was perhaps, after all, not equal to Binns’s. 


THE GOOD OLD TIMES. 

Captain Eeginald Jones and Captain James Smith, de 7 )iobi- 
Used, meet accidentally in the waitmg-room of a Govern- 
ment office. Their acquamta^iceship had originated in a 
shell-hole near Pluni-T^'ee Far^m in 1916, 

Beggie, Cheerio, old egg. 

Jimmy, Same to you. Doiug anything ? 

Beggie, Lord, yes 1 I ’ve been pushed on to the directorate 
of the pater’s firm. 

Jimmy, Congrats ! 

Beggie, Stow it, old man; I’m simply worried to death. 
The whole cabush is on strike. 

Jimmy, The blighters 1 What bunch are they ? 

Beggie, Stone-breakers. , , 

Jimmy, Not the stone-breakers, surely? 

B^gie, Yes, the stone-breakers, perish them ! 

Jimmy, And are you here about it? 

Beggie, Sure. The junior director gets all the dirty work 
to do. 

Jimmy, What a coincidence ! I ’m on the same stunt, 
old thing. 

Beggie, Board of Trade ? 

Jimmy, Eats! Crganising secretary of the Stone- 
breakers’, Union. 

Beggie {after gasp 'of surprise). Lucky devil. 

Jmnmy. Eot I I ’d chuck it if I could afford to. Donft 
you wish sometimes you , were back at Plum-Tree Farm ? 

Beggie', Crumbs, Jimmy; but weren’t those the glorious 
4ays ? ^ 

“Ex-Crowjst Prince’s Horse to Heading in “ The Times:' 

Like master like horse. 
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FOR ENTERPRISING DISPERSAIi STATIONS. SPEED UP YOUR OUTPUT BY INSTALLING THE MOVING -STAIRCASE 
SYSTEM. NO TIME LOST. GOVERNMENT SUITS “ASSEMBLED” BY SKILLED WORKMEN IN RECORD TIME. 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

[By Mr, Punch's Sta(ff of Learned Clerks,) 

1 SHALL begin by saying straight out that Miss Cicely 
Hamilton’s new book, William — an Englishman (Skefping* 
ton), is one of the finest war-stories that anyone has yet 
given us. You know already what qualities the author 
brings to her writing ; you may believe me that she has 
done nothing more real, more nobly conceived, and by 
consequence more moving than this short tale. It opens, 
in a style of half-humorous irony, with an account of the 
youth, early life and courtship of William, who, with the 
girl whom he married, belonged to the vehement circles of 
the Labour-Suffragist group, spending a cheerfully ignorant 
life in a round of meetings, in hunger-striking and whole- 
hearted support of the pacifism that '‘seeks peace and 
ensues it by insisting firmly, and even to blood, that it is 
the other side’s duty to give way.” One small concession 
you must make to Miss Hamilton’s plot. It is improba- 
ble that, when such a couple as William and Griselda left 
England in July 1914 to take their honeymoon in a remote 
valley of the Belgian Ardennes, their friends, knowing them 
to be without news and ignorant of all speech save English, 
should have made no effort to warn them. But, this 
granted, the tragedy that follows becomes inevitable. It is 
so finely told and so horrible (the more so for the deliberate 
restraint of the telling) that I will say nothing to weaken 
its effect. Prom one scene, however, I cannot withhold my 
tribute of admiration — ^that in which William, alone, broken- 
hearted, and almost crazed with' the ruin of everything that 
made up his life, creeps home to find his old associates still 
glibly echoing -the platitudes in which he once believed. A 
hint here of insincerity^ or conscious arrangement would have 
ruined all ; as it is, the scene holds and haunts one with an 
impression of absolute truth. Por the end, marked like all 
the rest by an almost grim avoidance of sentimentality, I 


shall only refer you to the book itself. After reading it 
you will, I hope,, not think me guilty of exaggeration when 
I call it, slight though it is, one for which its author has 
deserved well of the State. 

The dominant impression left upon me by Miss Mebiel 
Buchanan’s Petrograd the City of Trouble (Collins), is 
that its author is a sportswoman of the first brder. You 
see her pressing to the windows to observe the shooting 
in the streets, going out to shop, to dine, to dance, during 
the stormy months of the various phases of the various 
Russian Revolutions. And I hasten to add, for fear of 
I misunderstanding, that there is no suggestion of pose as 
the heroic Englishwoman. It was not till the end of 1918 
that Sir George Buchanan withdrew from a country in 
which ambassadorial functions had obviously no reasonable 
scope. But he and his family, including our chronicler, 
his spirited daughter, remained long after there was any 
plausible reason to hope fort the restoration of order and 
very long after considerations of personal safety might 
well have dictated and justified retreat. . Mr, Hugh Wal- 
pole in his preface points out that Miss Buchanan is the 
first English writer to give a sense of the atmosphere of 
Russia during the New Terror. It is curiou^s, but the im- 
pression she conveys is of something far less formidable 
than we have imagined. That may well be due to her 
high courage which minimised the ever-present dangers. 
Another odd impression is that her accounts of current 
events, e,g, of the death of Rasputin, seem to-^beas unyp^ucs-" 
ible as those which have been patched from vanous reports 
and guesses by writers far from the actual scene. It is 
perhaps the very nearness of the author to the source of 
the host of \vild rumours and speculations concerning this 
strange tragedy that conveys this sense of the impossible. 
Have I thereby suggested that the booklacks interest ? On 
the contrary, it hasn’t a dull or insincere page. 




Little Houses (Methuen) is not, as yon might excusably admirers on this side of the Atlantic will read The 
suppose, a treatise upon' the problem of the hour, but a Magnificent Amhersons (Hodder and Stoughton) with any 
novel, I confess that, when I read in the puff preliminary great sense of satisfaction. George Minafer is a spoilt and 
that it was “minutely observed” and'“ drab” in setting, my egotistical cad, and as we pursue his unpleasant personality 
heart sank. But Mr. Woden’s book is not made after that from infancy onward our impatience with the adoring 
sufficiently -exploited fashion. He has a definite scheme, and relatives who allow the impossible little bounder to turn 
(but for the fault of creating more characters than, he can their lives to tragedy becomes more and more pronounced, 
conveniently manage) tells his simple tale with a mature ease In England his “come uppance ” would have commenced 
remarkable in a first novel. The plan of it is the life- story at an early age and in the time-honoured place thereunto 
of a group of persons in a provincial factory town- in those provided. But in the case of young American nabobs these 
Victorian days when trade-unions were first starting, when corrective agencies are too often wanting, and though it is 
the caricaturists lived upon Mr. Gladstone’s collars and the hard to believe that a sophisticated uncle, a soldier grand- 
Irish, Question was. very much in the same state as -it is father and various other relatives would have allowed a 
to-day. We watch the hero, AZWa?/, developing from conceited and overbearing, young boor to* wreck his 
a Sunday-school urchin to flourishing owner of his own mother’s life by separating her from a former sweetheart, it 


business and prospective aider- 
man. Of course I admit that 
this synoplsis does not sound 
peculiarly thrilling ; also that as 
a tale it is by now considerably 
more than twicatold. But I can 
only repeat that, for those with a 
taste for such stories, here is one 
excellent of its kind. Whether 
Mr. Woden: has been drawing 
upon personal memories for it, 
writing in fact that one novel of 
which every man is said to be 
capable, time and the publishing 
lists will show, I shall certainly 
be interested to see. Meanwhile 
the fact that despite his name 
George— always an object of 
I the gravest suspicion— I accept 
his masculinity without ques- 
tion is my 'tribute both to the 
balance of his style and to 
the admirable drawing of his 
hero. ‘ 

That gallant and heroic gentle- 
man, the late Mr. Cecil Ches- 
terton, proved his quality by 
his service and death in the ranks 
of our army. In such scanty 
leisure as he could command he 
wrote, quite casually as it were, 
A History of the United States 
(Chatto and Windus). He 



' cannot be said that such oases 
have not existed or that the 
picture is altogether overdrawn. 
But we do not like • George 
Minafer f ' and his final recon- 
ciliation with .his own sweet- I 
heart and her father — the man 
whorh he has prevented his 
mother from marrying — leaves 
us cold. But if the characters 
are- unpleasing the craftsman- 
ship of The Magnificent Amher- 
sons is of Mr. Booth Tarking- 
ton’s best, and his description 
of the decline and fall of a locally 
supreme dynasty of plutocrats 
before the hosts of the Goths 
and Huns of spawning indus- 
trialism is almost a contribution 

to American social history. 

« 

Of the two tales in Wild Totith 
(Hutchinson) I pre- 
fer the other. In “ Wild Youth ” 
Sir Gilbert Parker gives us the 
unedifying picture of a horrible 
old man married to a young and 
pretty girl. Jealous, tyrannical 
and vicious, this creature — re- 
ferred to as a behemoth — is in all 
conscience unsavoury enough; 
but no one can read his story 
without feeling that he never 
had a dog’s chance ; and although 
- the tale is in many respects well- 


WTO,) He| hMl.aog’,oh«»,;ana.Ubough 

seemed to say as Wemmichmight ‘ the tale is in many respects well- 

have said, “Hullo I Here’s a nation 1 Let’s write its history,”' told, I feel that it would have been vastly improved if some 
which he at once proceeded to do with immense gusto redeeming qualities had been vouchsafed to the villain of the 
and considerable accuracy. Americans will not universally piece. “Jordan is a Hard Eoad” is a more engaging piece of 
agree with all the views he puts forward. I myself am of work. Here we have a man who has walked through most of 
opinion (probably quite wrongly) that I could make abetter the commandments — with especial attention to the eighth — 
argumentative case for the North in the Civil War trying to mend his ways. And he makes rather a sound 
^ the question of slavery. And in his account of the job of it until something quite unforeseen happens; and 
War of 1812-1814: Mr. Chesterton spends a great deal of then the old Adam (if this is quite fair to Adam) asserts 

by the British of some pul^lic himself. From a publisher’s “literary note” enclosed in 
buildings m Washington, omitting to mention that this was this book you will learn that Sir Gilbert’s imagination is 
done in reprisal for the burning by the Americans in the “ as boundless as the tracts of the- Prairie which he loves 
previous year’ oh the publio buildings of Toronto. But in and knows how to make his readers love.” This is perhaps 
the main this history brilliantly justifies Mr, Chesterton’s rather a large order, but I will content myself by saying 
courage m undertaking it, and it is written in a style that that for the scenes of these stories Sir Gilbert has chosen 
carries the reader with it from first to last. The book is ground that is ‘familiar to him, and that knowledge is 
introduced by a moving tribute from Mr. G. K. Chesterton sometimes even more useful than imagination, 
to ms dead brother. — - — 

XTT n , T Z . ** Hamlet ” and the Flu (an appeal to the Government) : 

We doubt whether Mr. Booth Tarkington’s many “ Angels and Ministers of Health defend us ! ” 
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CHARIVARIA. 

The spread of influenza is said to be 
greatly assisted by “ germ - carriers.” 
We can't think why germs should be 
carried. Let ’em walk. 

According to The Sunday Express a 
young American named Frisco" states 
that he invented the Jazz. There was 
also a murder confession in the Press 
last week. ^ 

“ Whitehall,” says a Society organ, 
“has succumbed to the Jazz, the Fox- 
trot and the Bunny-hug.” It ^ 
still shows a decided prefer- 
ence, however, for the Barn- 
acle-cling. ... 

51: 

A man charged at the Guild- 
hall with being drunk said he 
was suffering from an attack 
of influenza, and had taken 
I some whisky. Yes, but where 
from? ~2'm 


We understand tha.t the 
heading, “Whisky for Influ- 
enza,”, which appeared in a 
daily paper the other day, 
misled a great number of 
sufferers, who at once wrote 
to say that they were prepared 
to make the exchange. 

It is good to know that a 
perfectly noiseless motor car 
has been produced. Even that 
nasty grating sound experi- 
enced by pedestrians when 
being run over by a car is said 
to have been eliminated.. ' 

sic SJC 

5l€ 

Shrove Tuesday passed al- 
most unheeded. Even the 


between the Ministry of Labour and We are now able to state that the 
the Irish Clerical Workers’ Union has wedding of Princess Patbicia and 
been settled by the latter name being Commander Eamsay passed off with- 
changed to the “Irish Clerical Em- out a hymeneal ode from the Poet 
I ployees’ Union.” ^ LxVxjeeate. ,,, 


Mr. Lloyd Geoi^e is said to favour | 
the creation of a new Order for deserv- ! 
ing Welshmen. The revival of the 
Order of the Golden Fleece is suggested. 

A writer in a ladies’ journal refers to 
the present fashion of “satin-walnut 
hair.” We have felt for some time that 
mahogany had had its day. ■ 




We understand that a lady operator 
who was impudent to the District 
Supervisor on the telephone the other 
day would have been severely repri- 
manded but for her plea that she 
mistook him for a subscriber. 

It is reported that the paper shortage 
is soon to be remedied. In these days 
of expensive boots this should 
be good news to people who 
travel to and from the City by 
Tube on foot. 

We hear privately that one 
of our leading dailies has fixed 
April 14th as the date on which 
its office “correspondent” will 
first hear the note of the cuc- 
koo in Epping Forest. 

Several suspicious cases of 
sickness are reported among 
ft the aborigines of New South 

H Wales. It is not yet known 

H whether they are due to in- 

M ^ fiuenza or to the native custom 
of partaking heavily of snake- 
pie on the eve of Lent. 


-a distinct hit by stating^ that 
. it is “the oldest gathering of 

[Taxi-drivers who consent to pick up fares at a certain London p® kind except the House of 
restaurant at night have supper given to them by the manage- Oommons. ... 
ment.] 

First Taxi. ^‘Whatevee ’ave yer GOT them togs on for, President Ebert, according 


Second ditto. “Always dress for supper down town now- 
adays, OLD BEAN.” 


most unheeded. Even the First Taxi. “Whatever ’ave-yer got them togs on for. President Ebert, according 
nancake thrown to the boys at Albert? ” • to the Frankfort Gazette, is to 

Westminster School in the Second ditto, dress for supper down town now- ^ Qh^ief Master of Cere- 

presence of the Kinu and ^ ; 1 monies. One of his first duties. 

Queen appeared to fall flat. Charged at Hove with bigamy a aol- in which he will have the advice of 

dier stated that he remembered nothing prominent musicians, will be to fix an 

We are glad to learn that the little about his second marriage and pleaded authorised style of eating Sauerkraut . 
Kensington boy who was tossed by a that he was absent-minded. A very which shall be impressive yet devoid 

huge pancake on Shrove Tuesday is good plan is to tie a knot in your boot- of ostentation, 

stated to be going on nicely. lace every time you get' married. — 

‘ ‘ A woman’ s sphere was her own home, that 

Mve hundred and twenty - seven A sorry blow has-been dealt at those she should earn her own living was inimioal 
poun^of American bacon have been who maintain we are not a commercial ton4To‘rra wl'SriL a 
declared unfit for food by tbe Maryle- race. ** You gave me prussic acid ^ in indeed .” — Scots Paper. 
bone magistrate. Why this invidious mistake for quinine this morning,” a gg^ta^inly would be for Smith mi. if 
distinction? V man told a chemist the other day. said it in class. 

'I' . .. “Is that so? said the chemist; “then 

" A man,” says Mr. Justice Kunxel you owe me another twopence.” « speaker gf the evening was Dr. Ciar&s 

of Pennsylvania; “ has full rights in his *** , a full-blooded Sioux Indian, and &e 

own home against everyone but his Por the benefit of those about to only fuU-blooded literary man among the 
wife.” It is surmised thait his Honour emigrate we have pleasure in furnishing North American Indians.”— Paper. 
never kept a book;.. .. i • the .exclusive information that very We could spare some of our full- 

, ^ . • . ; . shortly -there win be big openings in blooded literary men if there is a shoA- 

We are informed. .that.Ithe..difi^utql America for corksorew-straighteners. j age in America'. ' 
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MONUMENTS OF THE WAR. 

Let those ’who fear lest Memory should mislay 
Our triumphs gathered all across the map; 

Lest other topics — like the weather, say, 

Or jazzing — should supplant the recent scrap ; 

Or lest a future race whose careless lot 
Lies in a League of Nations, lapped am'id 

Millennial balm, be unaware of what 

(Largely for their sakes) we endured and did ; — 

Let such invite our architects to plan 

Great monumental works in stepl and stone, 

Certain to catch the eye of any man ; 

And make our victories generally known; 

Let a new bridge at Charing Cross be built, 

In Kegent Street a'' deathless quadrant set, 

'And on them be inscribed in dazzling gilt : — 

“In case by inadvertence we forget.*' 

Or," eloquent in ruin unrestored, 

Leave the Cloth Hall to be the pilgrim’s quest, . 

Baring her ravaged beauty to record 

The Culture of the Bosch when at his best ; ' 

At Albert, even where it bit the ground, . ‘ 

Low let the Image lie and tell its fate, 

Poignant memento, like our own renowned 
Albert Memorial (close to Prince’s Gate). 

For me, the tablets of my heart, I ween, 
Sufficiently recall these fateful years ; . 

I need no" monument for keeping green 
All tha't I suffered in the Volunteers.; 

Therefore I urge the Army Council, at 
• Its earliest leisure, please — next week would do— 

^To raze the hutments opposite my flat, 

‘That still' inipinge on my riparian view., 0. S. 


A PAIR OF MILITARY GLOVES. 

It was in Italy, on my way home from Egypt to be 
demobilised, that I decided to buy a pair of warm gloves 
from Ordnance. 

After being directed by helpful other ranks.to the-A.S.C. 
Depot, the Camp Commandant’s Office and the Y.M.C.A., 
I found myself, at the end of a morning’s strenuous 
walking, confronted by notices on a closed door ^stating 
that this was the Officers’ Payment Issue Department; that 
this was the Officers’ Entrance to the Officers’ Payment 
Issue Department ; that smoking was strictly. iDrohibited; 
and that the office would re«open at 14.00. - 

I went away to lunch. 

At 14.01' I knocked out my pipe conscientiously and 
entered. From i4.01 to 14.50 I watched a Captain of the 
R.A.F. smoking cigarettes and choosing a' pair of socks, 
and studied notices.to the effect that this was the Officers’ 
Payment Issue Department ; that only Officers were per- 1 
mitted to enter the Officers’ Payment Issue Department ; j 
that smoking was strictly prohibited ; and that the office 
would close at 16.00. 

At last I heard the E. A.F. man explain that, by James, 
he had an appointment at three, and would return, old 
bean — er, Corporal — in the morning to see about those' 
dashed socks. The Corporal behind the counter blew away 
a x^ilc of cigarette ash and regarded me distrustfully. 

“ Only one pair of gloves left, Sir,” he said. “ Gloves, 
woollen, knitted, pairs one, one-ahd-tenpence.” 

“Thank you very much,” I said. “They’ll do nicely. 
I’ll take them now.” 

But of course I didn’t. At 15,00 1 was in another building, 


watching another Corporal make out an indent in quadru- 
plicate for gloves, woollen, knitted, officers, for the use of, 
pairs one. At 15.05 I was in another building, getting the 
indent' stamped and countersigned. At 15,12 I was in 
another building, exchanging it for a buff form in duplicate. 
At 15.20 I re-entered the Issue Department and ^vent 
through the motions of taking up the gloves. 

Excuse me, Sir,” said the Corporal, skilfully sliding 
them away ; “ you must' first produce your Field Advance 
Book as a proof of identity.” 

“I’m afraid I haven’t a proper Field Advance Book,” I 
explained. “ You see, in Egypt, where I come from — that 
is, I was attached, you know, to the — well, in short, I 
haven’t a proper Field Advance Book,' as I said before. 
But I have here an A.B. 64 issued in lieu thereof — they do 
that in Egypt, you know — and I have my identity discs, 
my demobilisation papers, 'my cheque-book — oh, and 
heaps of other things which would prove to you that I am 
really me. Besides, my npjine is sewn inside the back of 
my tunic. And my shirt,” I added hopefully. 

• “If you haven’t a Field Advance Book, Sir,” said the 
Corporal coldly, “ your only course is to obtain a certificate 
of identity from the Camp Commandant.” - ,* • 

y But, look here, Corporal,” I protested, “ it would take 
me a quarter-of-an-hour to get to the Commandant’s office 
and another quarter to get back. I ’m sure I couldn’t get 
a certificate of identity under an hour and a-half. It is 
now twenty-five past three., You close at four. To-morrow 
morning at five ac emma I entrain for Cherbourg. . . , 
You see how impossible it all is, Cei*poral.” ' 

“Sorry, Sir,” said the Corporal. “I’m hot allowed to 
issue the gloves without your Field Advance Book or a 
certificate of identity.” 

“But what am L to do?” I asked weakly. “Think, 
Corporal, how cold it will be across Italy and France with- 
out ^gloves. I ’ve been in the East for over four years, and 
I might get pneumonia and die, you know.” 

“I should try the Camp Commandant, Sir, he said. 
“It may not take so long as you think,” 

' 5l? i',' sis sjs - sji i\t 

At 15.41 1 was outside the Camp Commandant’s office 
with my A.B.64, identity discs, demobilisation papers and 
cheque-book ready to hand, and -my tunic loosened at the 
neck. 

At 15.42 I entered the office with some diffidence. 

At 15.43 I'was outside again, dazed and a little frightened, 
with a certificate of identity in my hand. It was the fastest 
piece of work I have ever known in 'the Army. And I might 
have been Mr. George-Robey in disguise for all they knew 
in the office — or cared. 

* '-Is sic sic ilc 51; 

- “ Sorry, Sir,” said the Corporal in the Officers’ Payment 
Issue Department at 15.59, “ the gloves were sold to 
another officer while you were away.” 

^ . ■ One of the Punch Brigade. 


On Half Rations. 

“ Two officers will "be received as paying guests. Comfortable home. 
Treated as dne ot the family .” — Daily Pape7\ 

The italics emphasize our own feeling with regard to this 
niggardly arrangement. 

“ y.A.D. — Required for Sholl-shockHospital under B.R.C.S., Piano, 
Billiard Table and Gramophone. Will any hospital closing down and 
having same for sale, kindly communicate with Secretary.” — Times. 

We do not know what sort of work the Y.A.D. is expected 
to do under the piano and billiard table, but we presume 
I that her consent would be required, and that she would 
I not be sold, so to speak, over her o wn head. 
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ON THE RHINE. 

* I. 

‘^Fee-pi-fo-fum. I am a bold and 
infamous Hun, I am, I am.*’ 

We are obliged to repeat this con- 
tinually to ourselves in order to present 
the stern and forbidding air which is 
supposed to mark our dealings with 
the inhabitants. For, look you, we 
have usurped the place of the Eoyal 
Jocks on the “ right flank of the Brit- 
ish Army,” and are on owtpost duty, 
with pur right resting on tlie bank of 
the Shine, while in front the notice- 
boards, “Limit of Cologne Bridgehead,” 
stare at us. 

No longer are we the pleasant, easy- 
going, pay- through- the-nose people that 
we were. No longer does our daily rou- 
tine include the smile for Mademoiselle, 
the chipping of Madame, or the half- 
penny for the little ones. No, we steel 
ourselves steadily to ,the grim task en- 
trusted to us, and struggle to offer a 
perfect picture of stolid indifference to 
anybody’s welfare but our own. “ Fee- 
fi-fo-fum.” • ^ ^ 

What does Thomas think of it all? 
Well, to tell the truth, I haven’t caught 
him thinking very much about it. 


Gloating seems foreign to hiS nature 
somehow, and I don’t think he will 
ever make a really good Hun. He is 
rather like a child who for four years 
has been crying incessantly for the 
moon. Having got it, he says, “ Well, 
I ’m glad I ’ve got it ; now let ’s get on 
with something else,” and takes not 
the slightest interest in the silly old 
moon he has acquired with so much 
trouble. 

There are two things to which he 
cannot quite accustom himself : not 
being allowed to fraternize with the 
inhabitants and the realisation that his 
laboriously acquired knowledge of the 
French language is no longer of any 
avail. He will never quite get over 
tlie former of these two disabilities, but 
he is coping courageously with the 
latter. For instance, in place of the 
“ No bon ” of yesterday, “ Nix goot ” 
now explains that “ Your saucepan I 
borrowed has a hole in it ; please, I 
didn’t do it.” For the rest, change of 
environment makes very little differ- 
ence to him. Given a cooker, a water- 
cart and the necessary rations, a British 
oasis will appear and be prepared to 
flourish in any old desert you like. 

No, I am wrong. There is another 


difficulty which as yet he has not been 
able entirely to overcome. ! cannot 
describe the consternation which came 
over the Company when I informed 
them that there was no longer any 
need to* scrounge ; in fact, I forbade it. 
At fii’st they thought it was just a 
Company Commander’s humour and 
paid it"' the usual compliments of the 
parade; but when they found I was 
serious they were simply appalled. It 
was as if I had taken the very spice 
out of their existence. Not to be able 
to go out and ** win ” a handful of fuel 
for the evening’s fug and for the brew- 
ing of those unwholesome messes in the 
tin canteen ? Bolshevism itself could 
not have propounded a more revolu- 
tionary principle. Heartbroken some 
of the old soldiers came to me after- 
wards. “What are we to do. Sir?” 
they said. “ We 'only go on guard four 
hours in sixteen ; we must do some- 
thing the rest of the time.” Sternly 
I bade them think of scrounging as a 
thing of the past — a thing of glorious 
memory only to be spoken of round 
the fires at home. If they wanted any- 
thing in the meantime to add to their 
material comfort they were to come to 
me for it. 







1 - \ 


Bestaurant Commissionaire (jto de^pariing client, who is searching for a %), “Now THEN, SiB, HUEEy up; don’t keep me waiting 

HERE ALL NIGHT.” 


For let me tell you, all you demo- 
bilised wallahs ■who know only those 
countries where the necessities of life 
were matters of private enterprise — let 
me tell you that in this village, if I say 
that I require coal, coal is here, and 
with it the Burgermeister inquiring 
politely if my needs are satisfied. We 
must have beds? The spare beds of 
the village are forthcoming. If we 
want baths for the men, our Mr. Carfax, 
who speaks a language which the in- 
habitants pretend to understand,. goes 
round to the householders and explains 
the necessity. Should there be any 
difficulty he explains further that it 
would be inuch better, don’t they think, 
and miLch more convenient if the men 
visited the houses, rather than that 
baths should be carried to some central 
place? If is invariably found to be 
preferable for all concerned. 

Bathing has now , become a pleasure 
to all, except, perhaps, to ^ijinsky, our 
Pole from Commercial Eoad, East. On 
being presented (for. the first time, I 
gather) to a first-class bathroom with 
geyser complete, he evinced signs of 
great uneasiness.^ In fact he seemed 
to think that this was making a parade 
of a purely private matter. The Ser- 


geant-Major, being called in, exhorted 
him to “get in and give the thing a 
trial,” at which Nijinsky flung up his ' 
hands in characteristic fashion and 
said, “ Yell, it ’s somethink fur nothink, 
anyhow,”. and they left him to it. The 
rest of the story is concerned with his 
turning off the water in the geyser and 
leaving the gas on, of. a loud explosion 
and the figure of Nijinsky, fat , and 
frightened, fleeing through the main 
street dressed in an Army towel. Sub- 
sequently I heard him expressing 
forcibly a fixed determination never, 
never to be persuaded against his will 
again. ■ 

Oh, yes, it is.a wonderful thing to be 
a Hun. Every day we go about telling 
one another what Huns we are and 
how we love our hunnishness. And 
yfet, you know, as a matter of fact, I 
don’t believe all our efforts amount to 
anything really ; they wouldn’t deceive 
a child — and in fact they don’t. For 
ever since we came here one can’t help 
noticing that the little tiny natives have 
acquired an extraordinarily good imi- 
tation of Tommy’s salute, and, though 
Subalterns and Sergeant-Majors may 
go about gnashing their teeth and 
wearing expressions of frightful fero- 


city, still the youngsters grin fearlessly 
as they raise their tiny fingers. They 
‘know it isn’t real. They know a Hun 
'when they see him all right ; what child 
doesn’t ? * _ 

And I caught our Mr. Carfax picking 
one of them up from the gutter the other 
day and soothing its tears with the 
baby-talk of all nations. I told him he 
was fraternising abominably and was 
not being a true Hun. 

“Well,” he said, “ you can’t leave a 
child yelling in a.puddle, can you ? ” 
And, damn it, you can’t, so what.’s 
the use of trying to be hunnish ? L. 

Rapid Promotion. 

From a Parliamentary report : — 
“Colonel Seely mentioned . . . ’ Major- 
General Seely said . . . General Seely, re- 
plying . « .” — Daily Chronicle, 

“ The canonical proceedings for the beatifi- 
cation of Pope Pius IX. and Christopher 
Columbus have been definitely abandoned. As 
the result of a very close investigation^ it was 
decided that these two candidates ' lacked 
certain necessary qualifications; Pius IX. 
had signed death sentences and Christopher 
Columbus was held responsible for massacres.” 

Sunday Paper, 

This news, we understand, has caused 
a painful impression at Amerongen. 
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THE GREAT COLD-CURE DEBATE. | 

In view of the prevalence of colds 
and the varying counsels given to their 
patients by our leading so-called healers, 
a mass meeting of doctors and public 
men was recently convened, with the 
hope that some useful results might 
follow. 

None did. 

The Chairman in his opening re- 
marks said that colds were at once the 
commonest complaints to which human 
beings were subject and the least under- 
stood by the faculty. It was scan- 
dalous that so little serious attention 
should be paid to them by physicians. 
A scientific investigator should be as 
proud of discovering a preventive for 
colds as a scheme of wireless tele- 
graphy. But it was not so. Ee- 
searchers were applauded for com- 
pounding new and more deadly ex- 
plosives and poisonous gas, while the 
whole mystery of colds remained un- 
plumbed. The situation was scan- 
dalous. (Loud sneezes.) 

Letters were read, among others, 
from Lord Nokthcliffe, Mr. Snowden 
and Sir John Simon, all saying that 
from recent experience they could affirm 
that an equable cold temperature was 
conducive to the avoidance of catarrh. 


In short, an excellent means of escap- 
ing cold was to be out in the cold. 

A representative of the Board of 
Trade said that all that was necessary 
to avoid colds was to keep fit and not 
approach infection. Having offered 
this very practical advice the speaker 
gathered up his papers and left the 
room. 

Sir Septicus Jermyn, the famous phy- 
sician, urged that the best preventive 
for colds was to keep warm. One should 
wear plenty of thick clothing and espe- 
cially cover the neck and throat. A 
respirator was an excellent thing. He 
even went so far as to recommend ear- 
flaps to his patients, with beneficial 
results. A night-cap was also a great 
help. 

Sir Eufus Hardy, the famous phy- 
sician, protested that colds were for the 
most part negligible. People took them 
much too seriously. The best treat- 
ment was to be Spartan — wear the 
lightest clothes, abjure mufflers, and, 
whenever you could find a draught, 
sit in it. 

Mr. Beenabd Shaw said that aU this 
cold-catching was nonsense. He per- 
sonally had never had a cold in his life. 
And why ? Because he lived healthily ; 
he wore natural wool, retained his 
beard, ate no meat and drank no 


wine. Lunatics who wore fancy tweeds, 
shaved, devoured their fellow-creatures 
and imbibed poisonous acids were bound 
to catch cold; Besuming his Jaeger 
halo, Mr. Shaw then left. 

Sir Bluffbn Gay, the famous physi- 
cian, stated that in his experience colds 
were necessary evils which often served 
useful ends in clearing the system. For 
that reason he was against any treat- 
ment that served to stop them. The 
** instantaneous cold cures which were I 
advertised so freely filled him with sus- 
picion. Colds should be unfettered. 

Mr. Le Hay Fevre, K.O., represent- 
ing the Ancient Order of Haberdashers, 
said that he was in entire agreement 
with the last speaker. Colds should be 
allowed to take their course. Nothing 
was so bad as to check them. 

Sir Eomeo Path, the famous physi- 
cian, asserted that colds were far more 
serious things than people thought. 
As a matter of fact there was no such 
thing as a cold pure and simple ; colds 
were invariably manifestations of other 
and deeper trouble. His own specific 
was a long period of complete rest and 
careful but not meagre dieting, followed 
by change of air, if necessary travel to 
the South of France. (Loud coughs 
and cheers.) 

Mr. Bolus, K.C., representing the 
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Chemists and Druggists’ Union, said 
that it was felt very strongly that the 
seriousness of colds should not be 
minimised, but that foreign travel was 
an error. No malady was so much 
helped by the timely and constant em- 
ploy raent of remedies at home. He 
trusted that the remarks of the last 
speaker would speedily be contradicted 
by a competent authority. 

Sir Consul Tait, the famous physi- 
cian, held that alcohol was the greatest 
provocative of colds ; aspirin was their 
greatest enemy. 

Sir Tablloyd George, the famous 
physician, observed that a glass of hot 
whisky and lemon-juice on going to bed 
was a sovran remedy. Aspirin was to 
be avoided, but quinine had its uses. 

Mr. Arnold Bennett said that pro- 
bably no one knew more about the way 
that other people should behave than 
he did. He had written twelve man- 
uals on the subject and intended to 
write twenty-six more, by which time 
he would have covered the whole field 
of human endeavour. Any one who 
had read his book, The Plain Man and 
] his Wife and their Plainer Children, 
i would remember that one chapter was 
devoted to the cause, evasion and cure 
of colds. He would not at the moment 
say more than that the work was pro- 
curable at all bookshops. "He should 


like to address the -meeting at fuller 
length, but as he was suffering from a 
very stubborn cold he must hurry back 
to bed. 

Mr. H. G. Wells remarked that he 
always found that the best corrective 
for a cold was to write another novel 
of modern domestic life. He had even 
heard of the perusal of some of his 
novels as a substitute for coal.*^ 

Mr. Bonar Law said that there was 
no prophylactic against colds so effica- 
cious as fresh air and plenty of it. 
Since he had formed the habit of flying 
backwards and forwards from Paris he 
had been free from any trouble of that 
kind. He recommended a seat at the 
Peace Conference and constant aviation 
to all sufferers. 

Sir Blandon Swaive, the famous phy- 
sician, contended that there was noJ 
sense in the fresh-air theory. Booms ; 
should be hermetically sealed. 

Mr. Smillie said that he had given 
the matter the closest attention, and 
he had come to the conclusion that 
there was no preventive of a cold in the 
head- so complete and drastic as de- 
capitation. 

The meeting was considering Mr. 
Smillie’ s suggestion when our re- 
porter, who had contracted a chill 
during Mr, Bernard Shaw’s remarks, 
took his departure. 


Journalistic Enterprise. | 

“NEWS BY TELEGRAPH AND 
TELEPHONE. 

To-day is Pancake Day,” 

Daily Mail, March 4^ 

“HIGH-GLASS FISH DURING 

The Lenten Season. * 

All kinds arrive daily direct from the coast, 
and prices the maximum when possible.” “ 
AdvUin Provincial Paper, 

To judge by our own fishmonger, they 
always are possible. - 

Prom the report of a prosecution for 
selling eggs above the controlled price : 

^ for the defence, contended that 
the' lay. mind could assume that new-laid eggs 
laid by the vendor’s fowls were not within the 
scope of the Order .” — Birmingham Daily Post, 

In" a poultry case the opinion of the 
“ lay mind ” shonld have been conclu- 
sive, but the Bench decided otherwise. 

“ When is the State going to help mothers 
with large families ? If the cost of living has 
increased 100 per cent., then for eight persons 
the increase is 800 per cent. 

How many mothers with eight in family 
have received an increase of 800 per cent, in 
their income since 1914 ? — W. W., London.” 

Daily Shetch, 

“ W. W., London,” should not be 
allowed to squander his gifts on the 
daily Press. We want a statistician 
like this to tot up the German indem- 
nity. 
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THE WATCH DOGS. 

LXXX. 

My dear Charles, — ^You are a law- 
yer and you ought to know. Xet to 
myself, when I compare my profits with 
those of the Government in this deal, 

1 seem a model of innocence. 

Let me refresh your memory of the 
facts. 

In the Spring* of 1918 I was dis- 
pensing passports to deserving cases 
in the name of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. In the neutral country where 

I was doing this there was a very wicked 
and a very plausible man, whom we 
will call Mr. “Abrahams (he has had- so 
many surnames at one time and another 
. that a new one cannot do him any 
harm). Eate of exchange stood at the 
figure of twenty local francs to* the 
pound sterling, and, as you would put 
it, other things were equal. 

Mr. Abrahams was obsessed with 
: a desire to see England, entirely for 
its own sake. England, also thinking 
: entirely of itself, w^as obsessed ' with 
a desire not to see Mr. Abrahams. 

^ Mr. Abrahams came to iliy office, said 
[ nice things about me to my face and 
begged me to let him go. -I said nice 
*' things to him, and “told- liini I would if 
I could, but I couldn't. He took this to 
mean I could if I would, but I wouldn’t. 

“ He offered me cash down; a cheque 
for five pounds sterling, or a note for 
j a hundred francs ; I could have it which 
’ way I liked. \Ye should call it for ap- 
pearance' sake a gift to His Majesty’s 
' Government ior the better prosecution 
^ of the War. 

; I thanked him cordially on behalf 
, of His Majesty’s Government, but re- 
' gretted that I was the victim of circum- 
' stances over which I had no control. 

Befusing to believe there could be any 
. circumstances which could stand up 
against an officer of my power, posi- 
tion and force, he produced a note for 
a hundred francs and put it on my 
table. He then withdrew, meaning 
(I gathered) to return to the attack as 
- soon as the money had sunk in. Erom 
this point on, Mr. Abrahams disappears 
from the story. It is not the first or 
only story, as the police will tell you, 
from which Mr. Abrahams ha^s dis- 
* appeared. 

’ My report to His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment did not omit a full mention of the 
1 matter of the five pounds or hundred 
francs offered. It begged for instruc- 
tions as to the disposal of _ the booty 
which, it stated, lay in my “Suspense*' 
1 basket. No instructions could be got, 
i though frequent messages, saying, “May 
: we now have an answer, please ? ” were 
; sent. Weeks passed, and every morn- 
[ ing I was tempted by the sight of thal 

aote for a hundred francs lying in the 
casket. My moral gradually declined. 
So did the rate of exchange. So did 
ihe barometer. 

There came a day, the weather being 
such that any man who could sin "would 
sin, when I had in my pocket a cheque 
made out for five pounds which I was 
about to cash for lack of ready francs, 
and when the rate of exchange had got 
as low as nineteen francs to the pound, 
which would mean (I* rely entirely on 
the evidence of the bank man) ninety- 
five francs for my five,pounds. Charles, 

I fell. Explaining to myself that 
Mr. Abrahams had clearly intimated 
that his gift to the 
alternatively a cheque for five pounds 
or a note for a hundred francs, I put 
my cheque into the “ Suspense ” bas- 
ket and pocketed the note, thus mahing 
five francs lorofit. 

More weeks passed ; no instructions 
came, and every day I was tempted by 
the sight of that cheque. One bright 
summer morning, when any man who 
had any goodness in him could not help 
being good, and when the rate of ex- 
change had risen to twenty-one, I came 
to my office full of noble intentions 
and hundred franc notes of my own. 

I may mention in passing that it takes 
very little money to till me up. I had 
just cashed a cheque of my own at the 
rate of a hundred-and-five francs to the 
five pounds, and I felt robust and self- 
confident and ready to do it again. 
There, on the top of my. Suspense ” 
basket, lay just the very cheque for the 
purpose. Charles, I fell again. Ex- 
plaining to myself that Mr. i^brahams 
had clearly intimated that his gift to 
the Government Ayas alternatively a 
note for a hundred francs or a cheque 
for five pounds, I put a note for a hun- 
dred francs into the “ Suspense” basket, 
and pocketed the cheque, tJms making 
another five francs iwofit. 

That, my Lord, is the case for the 
prosecution ; but you may as Well have 
the rest of the story. Instructions or 
no instructions, I thought it was now 
time to send the note for a hundred 
francs to the Government. The Gov- 
ernment said it had no use for francs 
in England, sent back the note to me 
and told me to buy, locally, an English 
cheque, which I was to hold, pending 
further instructions. It took some time 
1 to arrive at this point, and meanwhile 
. rate of exchange had had a serious 

■ relapse. The hundred franc note bought 

■ a cheque for five guineas. Not feeling 
' strong enough to pend further instruc- 
, tions, I at once sent this home. More 
^ haste, less speed : I forgot to endorse 
5 it. After another period the cheque 
• came back, with a memo. The memc 
j said: (1) His Majesty’s Government 

lad no love or use for unendorsed 
cheques drawn in favour of other peo- : 
pie. (2) His Majesty’s Government 
requested me to endorse the cheque, 
cash it locally and put the proceeds to 
bhe credit side of my expenses account. 

(3) His Majesty’s Government trusted 
bhat Mr. Abrahams would not cause 
this sort of trouble again. ^ 

Whether it was the stimulus given 
by this memo, or whether it was merely 
a case of giving up the drink and be- 
coming a reformed character, rate of 
exchange had, I found when I went to 
carry out orders, risen to and stuck at 
the dizzy height of twenty-three francs 
and twenty centimes to the pound. 
His Majesty’s Government has drawn 
in the long run (the very long run) the 
sum of one hundred and twenty-one 
francs -and eighty centimes, thus mak- 
ing more than twice as heavy a profit 
as I liad. And yet you have the im- ; 
pudehce to tell me that I am guilty of 
embezzlement, with corruption. 

I can only say I should be ashamed : 
to be a lawyer. 

* I can only add that I should be 
happy to be His Majesty’s Government. 

With all best wishes and enclosing 
stamps for eighty centimes as repre- 
senting your share of the proceeds - 
(including fee for opinion), . ' 

I remain, , ’ 

Yours sincerely, Henry, 

PIVOTS. 

“ Bermondsey Bill,” who used to be 

The idol of the N.S.C., 

Began to fight in 17 — 

P.T. instructor, very keen. 

Teaching recruits to jab the faces 

Of dummy Germans at the bases. 

But Bill, I see, is booked to box 
Tomkins, the Terror of the Docks, 

And nobody should feel surprised 

That Bill has been demobilised. 

Although the War -upset, I fear, 

John Jones’s pacifist career, 

He did not murmur or repine. 

But hurried to the nearest mine. 

And stuck it till the “ refugees ” 

Were all transplanted overseas. 

In Prance he saw some dreadful scenes 
As salesman in E.P. canteens ; 

But when the Bosch had been chastised 
He was at once demobilised. 

i A most diverting person, Brown — 

; The “ star.” comedian in Town, 
i And, since he donned a posh Sam B., 

^ O.G. Amusements, L. of C. 

• He steadfastly refused to whine 
) Because he never saw the Line, 

> But carried on, stout fellow, and 

> Is now at home, I understand. 

) A pivot so well-paid and prized 
j Just had to be demobilised. 





OCCUPIED OPEEA, 

It was a chilly morning early in 
January. The Opera at Cologne had 
just become recognised as the principal 
t attraction of the place, and as yet there 
was no suave interpreter in attendance 
to mediate between the queue of repre- 
sentatives of Britain’s military power 
and the German clerk in the box-office., 
I I suppose that in some handsome 
I suite of apartments in one of the best 
hotels in Cologne an exalted personage 
I with red trimmings spends his‘ whole 
i time — office hours, of course — in devis- 
ing fresh schemes for the sale and dis- 
tribution of opera tickets to the British 
troops. The demand for them is always 
far in excess of the number reserved 
for the military, and fresh schemes for 
their distribution are inaugurated every 
week. 

We were stilP in the days when 
officers and men of every rank and 
every branch of the Army of Occupa- 
tion used to wait in a democratic queue 
for the box-office to open at 10 a.m. It 
was 9.15 when I took up my position, 
beaten a short neck by a very young 
and haughty officer, a Second-Lieuten- 
ant of the Blankshires. There is always 


a cold wind round that corner of the 
Eudolfplatz, but every officer and every 
O.E. turned up his coat-collar, stamped 
his feet and determined to stick it. 
After all, from the time when he waits 
his “ turn to receive his first suit of 
khaki, every soldier is inured to stand- 
ing in queues, and when he has so often 
stood half-an-hour in a queue for the 
chance of a penny bowl of Y.M.C.A. 
tea he will think nothing of standing 
for an hour for a seat at the Opera, 
Eor the officers no doubt the situation 
had the attraction of novelty. 

By the time the office opened the 
queue reached from the Opera House 
steps nearly to the tramway Haltestelle, 
and much speculation was going on as 
to how many would be sent empty 
away. Inch by inch we moved forward, 
mounted the steps one by one, and came 
within the relative warmth of the vesti- 
bule. At last the weary waiting-time 
was over ; the young subaltern stepped 
before the guichet and, pointing to a 
handbill, demanded in a loud and digni- 
fied voice a ticket for next Monday ’s per- 
fofmahce of Vobstelexinq ! ” 

How shall I describe the painful 
scene that followed — a scene in which, 
as a mere Tommy, I had too much 


discipline to intervene? In vain the 
obsequious purveyor of tickets offered 
a selection of the world’s most popular 
and celebrated operas for any other day 
but Monday. N othing would do for my 
officer but Keine Vorstellung, Indeed, 
as he explained in his best and loudest 
English, Monday was his only free 
evening. Keine Vorstellung he wanted j 
and Keine Vorstellung he must have. 
Followed reiteration, expostulation, vi- 
tuperation in yet louder English than 
before, and when at last he turned away 
without his ticket he was still convinced 
that the authority of the Britische \ 
Besatzmg had been outraged and de- 
fied by the man behind the window. 

I often wonder what he said when 
the precise meaning of those two mystic 
words was revealed to him. I like to 
think that it may have happened at the 
Eequisition Office, whither he had gone 
to procure an order to compel that re- 
calcitrant square-head to supply him 
with the ticket so unwarrantably with- 
held. 

“Wanted a good Cook ; kitchen-maid kept ; 
small fairy;” — Provi/kdal Pajper*. 

It is pleasant to come upon a really 
appreciative mistress. 





PTERO-DACTYLS, 

{Of the Pioneers of tKe Air.) ' ’ ' 

Daedalus, once in the island of Crete, 

Finding his host Iried to limit his scenery,' 

Foiled in his efforts to flee on his feet, 

Went and invented some flying machinery ; 

Then, when he thought it was time to make tracks 
Free from pursuit, for he felt he could dodge any. 
Brought out his wings, which* he fastened with wax, 
Fitting another pair on to his progeny'; 

So, if the legend to credence can wteedle us, 

First of air -pilots was old'Father Daedalus. . • 

Just a few kicks, and they 're off in full -sail 
(Science 'of old wasn’t liard’on her votai’y, 

So little mention yotr find 'in the tale 
Made of propeller or joy-stick or rotary) ; 

Silently skimmihg^longin the air ; 

Spoke the paternal^nd prototype pioneer j 
“ Mind that your altitude ’s low, and beware • ' ' 
Fiery Phoebus you don't go and fly a-near ! ” 
Cautious the counsel, but Icarus' flouted it, 

Flew in the face of his father and scouted it. 

Lifting his nose in the eye of the sun, 

Waved he his hand to his wtiry progenitor; 
Higher and higher he banked and he spun, 
Mounting aloft as away from his ken he tore. 


Who 's this," said Phcebus, “ my kingdom affronts ? 

‘ Doubtless, .young' fellow, your conduct you think 
. witty; . . . ^ ' 

I ’ll find a.rhethbd of stopping your stunts; 

_ , ^ Dear shall you pay for precocious propinquity." 

Forth shot 'his beams, ere the flier detected ^’em, 

' Melting the' waxb'n his wings (that connected ’em). 

Down to the depths of the bottomless sea * 

- ’ Icarus crashed with a lightning celerity, 

Leaving a name for the ages to be. • 

“ Ha I chortled Phoebus, “ that comes of temerity." 
See from the sequel the fitness of things : " - 
,, Nearly forgotten this early adventure is ; 

Phoebus is beaten ; Time’s whirligig brings 
Still its revenge in the course of the" centuries. 

Over the sky, from the east to the west of it, 

Man has decidedly now got the best of it. K; A. F. 

To Psychical Mediums. 

Extract from a tradesman’s circular : — ' 

“Mr. , who has just been disembodied, hopes to call quite 

shortly and will, we trust, be allpwed to book forwatd your Spring 
term requirements . ” 

“ A letter sent by a Government Department to the Hornsey Borough 
Council was so long that it was not read at Daily Fa^yer, 

But if you think that will discourage them you don’t 
know our bureaucrats. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Monday, March 3rd , — The terrors of 
the Statute of Anne having been tempo- 
rarily removed, Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain headed a little qiiene of Ministers 
coming up to take the Oath. How the 
already crowded Treasury Bench is to 
accommodate the new-comers it is 
difficult to see, but presumably a sys- 
tem of reliefs wull be arranged. 

The present epidemic was discussed 
by Captain Newman and Sir John Bees 
who were not agreed as to whether 
port is a “preventative” or a “pre- 
ventive” of influenza, but were unani- 
mous in thinking that far too little of 
it was available. 

On hearing that the liability of agri- 
cultural shows to the Entertainment 
Tax depended on whether instruction 
was combined with amusement. Colonel 
Weioall pertinently asked who was to 
decide where amusement ends and edu- 
cation begins. Talking of education, 
I shall in future, following Mr. H. A. 
L. Eisher, try to pronounce Thibetan 
with a long “ e,” but, I hesitate, even 
on the authority of the Minister of 
Education, to speak of “ Eebuary.” 

Since Mr. Churchill became War 
Minister he has developed a remarkable 
likeness to Lord Haldane. Happily 
the resemblance extends only to the 
rondeurs, and not to the occasional 
longueurs, of his predecessor. How 
long his Lordship would have taken 
to elucidate the present position and 
future composition of the British 
Army I cannot estimate, but it 
would have been several hours. 

Mr. Churchill’s survey of the 
World, from Siberia to the Ehine, 
occupied a brief sixty minutes and 
included some attractive specula- 
tions on the kind of Army we 
should need in the future. He 
hopes,' among other things, for 
an improved General Staff, com- 
X30sed of officers acquainted with 


were delivered during the evening. The 
Speaker was not in the Chair, but I 
hope he was somewhere in the pre- 
cincts to hear the cheers which greeted 
the initial effort — commendably brief 





MR. McCALLTJM SCOTT. 

“Sh-h! Don’t you know there’s a 

DEMOBHiISATION ON?” 

and to the point — of his son, Major 
Lowthee, on the subject of courts- 
martial. 

Tuesday, March 4ith , — Lord Sinha 
OF Eaipur delivered his maiden speech 
in a style which promises well for his 


war -in all its phases — land, sea 
and air — who could give the “7]^ 
Cabinet expert advice on war as a , 
whole, and save it (we inferred) H ^ 
from such hesitations as led to \ \\ 

the glorious tragedy of Gallipoli. ^ 1 

“I thought we had given up K 
\var,“ interjected Mr. Hogge; and J 
other Members twitted the Min- I 
is ter with having left out of his 1 
account the League of Nations. 1 
But Mr. Churchill, in reply, . 
while expressing the utmost re- 
spect for the League, pointed out 
that it was not yet in being, 
and that meanwhile Britain must 
continue to be a strong armed 
Power. 

A number of maiden speeches 



A NEW FORCE IN POLITICS. 
The De Valera Girl. 


Parliamentary career. Accepting the 
dicttm of Lord Sydenham that frank- 
ness is essential in Indian affairs, he 
proceeded to act upon it by administer- 
ing a dignified rebuke to his lordship 
for having suggested that one of the 
periodical affrays between Mahomedans 
and Hindoos was occasioned by the 
Montagu-Chelmsford report. 

No fewer than forty-six questions 
were addressed to the War Office. 
But obviously this sort of thing can- 
not go on. The Secretary of State 
cannot devote so much of his valuable 
time to satisfying Parliamentary curi- 
osity. Accordingly he has appointed a 
“ Members’ friend ” to hear com^olaints 
and answer questions. Mr. McCallum 
Scott has been rewarded for his con- 
sistent admiration — did he not publish 
a eulogy of “Winston Churchill in 
Peace and War ” ‘ when his hero’s 
fortunes were temporarily clouded? — 
and on two days a week will have the 
privilege of acting as lightning-con- 
ductor. 

The most intriguing detail in the 
story of De Valera’s escape from 
Lincoln Gaol was the beguilement of 
the guards by two sweet girl-graduates 
from Dublin. But this afternoon Mr. 
Shortt curtly stated-^— with a twinkle 
in his eye— that the sentries disclaimed 
all knowledge of the ladies. Still, is 
this conclusive ? 

W ednesday, March 6th , — The friends 
of the new Lord Chancellor were be- 
coming anxious lest his natural gaiety 
should bepermanently suppressed 
by the necessity of keeping u|d 
the dignity of the Woolsack. 
They need be mader no further 
apprehensions. A motion in 
favour of Home Eule All Eound, 
introduced by Lord Brassey and 
supported by Lord Selborne, 
furnished him with his chance. 
Metaphorically flinging his full- 
bottomed wig on to the floor he 
skipped into the arena, executed 
a^ war-dance around his amazed 
victims, and, before they knew 
where they were, got their heads 
into Chancer;^ and knocked them 
together until they were com- 
pelled to give in. Talk of the 
congestion 'bf Parliament ! Why, 
now that party spirit was in abey- 
ance, Bills went through with 
incredible rapidity. As for the 
supposed ambitions of the “ little 
nations,” what, he asked, did 
Scotsmen and Welshmen care 
about subordinate Parliaments 
wdien they were governing the 
wdiole Empire ? If the advocates 
of the proposal really believed 
in it let them go out as mis- 
sionaries into the wilderness, and, 
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if they escaped the proverbial fate of mis- 
sionaries, convert the heathen voters to 
their creed. Therenpon Lord Bbassey, 
his jDrow bloody bnh unbowed, inti- 
mated that ** a time wotild come,^^ and 
meanwhile withdrew his ihotion. 

At Question-time Mr. Bonar Law in- 
dignantly denied a newspaper rumour 
from Paris that the British delegates 
had decided not to demand any money- 
indemnity from Germany, but took 
occasion later on to discount somewhat 
freely the election-promises made on 
this subject by himself and other Min- 
isters. It would be better, he implied, 
to accept a composition than to put 
the debtor into the Bankruptcy Court. 
This is common sense, no doubt, always 
provided that the Hun does not mis- 
interpret his reprieve, and, instead of 
laying golden eggs for our benefit, re- 
sume the practice of the goose-step. 

On the Civil Service Estimates, 
swollen to. five times their pre-war 
magnitude, Mr. Baldwin made an 
earnest appeal for economy, . If every 
man would ask himseli, ** What can I 
do for the State*? instead of What 
can I get out of it?’' we might yet 
emerge safely from our financial straits. 
The House, as usual, cheered this fine 
sentiment .to the echo, and, to show 
how thoroughly it had gone home, Mr. 


Adamson, the Labour leader, immedi- 
ately pressed for an increase in the 
salaries of Members of Parliament. 

Tht(/rsday, March 6th , — The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland announced that 
the Government had decided to release 
such of the Sinn Eein prisoners as had 
not already saved them the trouble. 

History does not always repeat itself. 
The first Josiah' Wedgwood enhanced 
his fame by a faithful reproduction of 
the Portland Vase. Josiah the Second, 
essaying a fancy portrait of the present 
Duke of Portland (in his capacity of 
a coal-owner), was less fortunate in the 
likeness, and this afternoon handsomely 
withdrew it from circulation. 

The Second Beading of the new Mili- 
tary Service Bill brought a storm of 
accusations against the Government 
for having broken its election-pledges. 
Had not the Prime Minister and his 
colleagues gone to tlje country on a cry 
of No Conscription " ? The Member 
for Derby was particularly emphatic in 
his denunciation ; but Mr, Churchill 
effectively countered him by quoting 
Mr. Thomas’s own translation of the 
pledges in question as meaning Mili- 
tarism and Conscription.” 

A little riit within the Coalition lute 
was revealed when Mr. Shaw remarked 
that some people seemed to want “ to 


make this country afft place for casuists 
to live in; ” but the House as a whole 
took the view that without an assured 
peace it would be no place for any one, 
and passed the Second Beading by an 
overwhelming majority. 

THE SENTINELS. 

Up and down the nurs’ry stair 
All through the night 
There are Eairy Sentinels 
Watching till it ’s light ; 

If they ever went to sleep 
The Big Clock would tell ; . 

But, Left-Bight ! Left-Bight 1 
They know their duty well : 

I needn’t mind a Bogey or a Giant or a 
Bear, 

The Sentinels are watching on the 
nurs’ry stair ! 

Up and down the nurs’ry stair 
All through the day 
There the Eairy Sentinels 
Sleep the time away ; 

If you were to wake them up, | 
Think how tired they ’d be, 

So Tip-toe ! Tip-toe 1 
Go upstairs quietly.* 

Yes, that’s the very reason we have 
carpets on the stair — 

The Sentinels are sleeping, and we must 
take care. 
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THE SPACE PBOBLEM. 

The sad queues shiver in the drains 
And do not get upon the bus ; 

Men battle round successive trains, 
And each is yet more populous ; 
Twelve times a week I pay the fare, 
But know not when I last sat down ; 
It almost looks as if there were 
Too many people in the town. 

I know not where they aU may dwell ; 

I know my lease Is up in May ; 

1 know I said, Oh, very well, 

I’ll take a house down Dorking 
way ; ” 

I scoured the spacious countryside, 

I found no residence to spare. 

And it is not to be denied 
There are too many people there. 

They say the birth-rate ’s sadly low ; 

They say the death-rate tends to soar ; 
So how we manage I don’t know 
To go on growing more and more ; 
Let statistology prefer 
To think the race is nice and small, 
But how do all these crowds occur, 
And who the dickens are they all ? 

Where do they come from ? Where on 
earth 

In olden days did they reside. 

When there was really lots of birth 
And hardly anybody died?- 


Where had this multitude its lair ? 

Some pleasant spot), I make no doubt; 
I only wish they ’d go back there 
And leave me room to move about ; 
And leave some little house for me 
In any shire, in any town. 

Or, otherwise, myself must flee 
And build a dug-out in a down ; 

If none may settle on the land. 

Yet might one settle underground 
(Provided people understand 
They must not come and dig all 
round). 

There will I dwell (alone) till death 
And soothe my crowd-corroded soul; 
And, when I breathe my latest breath, 
Let no man move me from my hole ; 
Let but a little earth be cast. 

And someone write above the tomb : 
Here had the poet peace at last; 

Here only had he elbow-room” 

— — A^P.H. 

THE SWEET-SHOP. 

It was a mean street somewhere in 
the wilderness of Pulham. How I got 
there I don’t exactly know ; all that I 
am clear about is that I was trying, on 
insufficient data, to make a short cut. 
Twilight was falling, there was a slight 
drizzle of rain and I told myself that I 
had stumbled on the drabbest bit of aU 
London. 


Here and there, breaking the mono- 
tony of dark house-fronts, were little i 
isolated shops, which gave a touch of 
colour to the drabness. I paused before | 
one of them, through whose small and 
dim window a light shed a melancholy 
beam upon the pavement. Nothing 
seemed to be sold there,'for the window 
was occupied by empty glass jars, bear- i 
ing such labels as “ peppermint rock,” i 
‘‘pear drops ’’and “bull’s-eyes,” Ap- ! 
parently the shop had sold out. j 

I was on the point of turning away | 
when I noticed that someone was 
moving about inside, and presently an 
ancient dame began to take certain jars 
from the window and fill them with 
sweets from boxes on the counter. Evi- 
dently a new stock had just arrived, ! 
Then I remembered that sweets had | 
been “ freed.” ^ ' 

A little girl stopped beside me, stared ! 
through the window and then ran off at * 
top speed. Within a couple of minutes ‘ 
half-a-dozen youngsters were peering [ 
into the shop, and a pair of them 
marched in, consulting earnestly^ as ! 
they went. ^ The news spread ; more 
children arrived. I distributed a 'lar- 
gesse of pennies which gave me a popu- * 
larity I have never achieved before. \ 
The street seemed to t^ke on a different 
aspect, I almost liked it. 
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AN OLD DOG. 

There can be no doubt about it. ' Not merely is Soo-ti 
getting to be an old dog, but he has already got there. . He 
is an old dog. Yet the change in the case of this beloved 
little Pekinese has been so gradual that until it \yas accom- 
plished few of us noticed it. Yesterday, as it seemed, 
Soo-ti was a, young dog, capable of holding his own for 
frolics and spirits with any Pekinese that ever owned the 
crown of the road and refused to stir from it though all the 
hooters of Europe endeavoured to blast him od it. To-day 
he is still a challenger of motor-cars; but he hurls his 
defiance with less assurance and has been seen to retire 
iDefore the advance of a motor-bicycle. 

Moreover, there are other signs of what his master calls, 
let us hope with accuracy, a cmda 'viridisqice senectm. 
Quite a short time ago his muzzle, like the rest of him, 
was as black as ebony. Now he w'ears a pair of thick 
white moustachios, which are comparable only with those 
worn by that great chieftain, Monsieur le Mar^chal Jofere. 

In another way too our little dog giv’es proof that his 
years are advancing. He used to welcome ecstatically the 
moment of the q)rovienade ; not that he intended thus to 
show any deference to the humans who were inviting him ] 
to take a walk, but that he thought it was 'a fine manly | 
thing to do, and one that might bring about that fight of 
his against a neighbouring and detested deer-hound to 
which he looked forward as to one of his unachieved 
pleasures. He therefore fell not more than one hundred 
yards behind his accompanists, and when this was pointed 
-out to him made a very creditable effort to hurry up and 
rejoin. Now, however, when taken for a duty-walk, he 
still barks a little at the outset, but thereafter begins at 
once to lag, and is found in an armchair wdien the party 
returns. It is vain, to remind him that in the old days he 
was called the little .black feather for the lightness of his 
gait when puffed along by the gusts of a fierce nor’-easter. 
Here is one of the complimentary stanzas that ^vere 
lavished upon him by his young mistress ; — - 

“ Attend to your duty, 

My brave little Soo-ti, 

There isn’t much sun in the sky : 

But we ’ve sported together 
In all kinds of weather, • - 

]\Iy little black feather and I . ” 

It would be quite useless to lure liim out with verse, and 
plain prose is equally ineffective when once he has made 
up his mind that he doesn’t mean to move. 

One more sign of old age there is, which I may briefly 
describe. He is always much agitated when his mistress 
packs her boxes to depart to an institution for higher educa- 
tion of which she is a member. While this is going forward, 
Soo-ti will not stir from her room except it be to couch in 
the passage outside; Thence he re-transfers himself to her 
room, and has been known,’ when the chief box is full of gar- 
ments, to leap into it, to pad round in a circle three times, 
and to sink down with a sigh of satisfaction on what was 
once a very artistic bit of packing. I do not say that this 
trick is entirely due to bid age. Nearly all dbgs do it. 
Only there was on the last occasion a special anxiety, and 
a more than usual persistence and queruloushess which 
seemed to say, “Don’t go* too far away, and come back 
soon, so that we may 'meet again before my eyes grow dim 
and my ears lose their keenness.” 


'‘In future all unmarried men and women having an income of 
$1,000 will be taxed by the city. ]\Iarried men will not be taxed 
unless their income is over $1,500,000.”— Gazette, 

The poor fellows" must have some compensation. 


THE TEST OF FRIENDSHIP. 

[“C.K.S.,” in The Sphere, describing his numerous visits to George 
IMeredith at Box Hill, tells us that in no real sense can he claim to 
have been an intimate friend ; “ but then,” he adds, “I always make 
the test of intimate friendship when people call one another by their 
Christian names.”] 

The use of Christian names, says “ C. K. S.” 

Is intimacy’s truest test ; but “ George,” 

Wheii he was down at Dorking, (as you guess) 
Stuck quite inextricably in bis gorge ; 

And .to the end he never gob beyond 
The Mister, though a faithful friend and fond. 

How sad to think this barrier was never 
Demolished, broken down and swept away, 

But still remained to sunder and to sever 
Two of the choicest spirits of our day 
Eor Meredith, though radiant, genial, kind, 

On this one point showed an in-clement mind. ' 

The case was simplified in days of eld ; 

Homer, for instance, had no Christian name, 

And an Athenian bookman, if impelled 
' To visit hi in at Chios, when lie came 
Across the blind old poet and beach-comber, 
Addressed him probably tout coitrt as Homer. 

Pythagoras was never Jack or Jim — 

Names all unknown in ages pre-Socratic ; 

And Shorter could not have accosted him 
By sobriquets endearing or ecstatic ; 

It would have certainly provoked a scene, 

Eor instance, to have hailed him as “ Old bean.” 

Then at the “'Mermaid,” bad he been invited 
As an illustrious brother of the quill, 

Would “ 0. K. S.,” I .wonder, have delighted 
To honour William Shakspeare as “ Old Bill,” 
And in the small uproarious hours a.m. 

Have been in turn acclaimed as “ Bully Clem ” ? 

Perchance ; who knows ? The mystery is sealed ; 
Hypothesis, though plausible, is vain ; 

• What might have been can never be revealed, 

But one momentous fact at least is plain ; 

We know from an authoritative quarter 
That Meredith was never “George” to Shorter. 


The Twopenny Egg-. 

The daily press informs us that we are “in sight of the 
twopenny egg.” On making inquiries we learn that this 
phenomenon will be invisible at Greenwich, bub may be 
viewed from the North of Scotland, a region happily less 
inaccessible than many to which scientific expeditions have 
in the past been made. At the -time of writing opinions 
differ as to the best point for observation, but it is probable 
that the island of Eoula, in the Shetland group, will be 
chosen. 

“ Masters and men are visibly strained by the crisis. They all know 
that they are sitting on a volcano. The prelude is all icy suspicion.” 

' Mr. James Douglas in “ The Star.'' 

It won’t be the volcano’s fault if the ice doesn’t get melted. 

“ The complainant was ascending the staircase of the club when he 
met the defendant; who, speaking of Lemberg, said Lemberg belonged 
to Eussia. Complainant replied: “No, it is in Poland; it cannot 
belong to Eussia,” when the defendant struck him with some sharp 
instrument on the top of the head, and the stars had not yet com- 
pletely healed .” — Evening Paper. 

The constellation referred to must, we think, have been the 
Great Bear. 
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THE GAME OF THE TELEPHONE. 

Teue sportsmen will regret Mr, 
Illingwoeth’s statement, made re- 
cently in the House, when he said, 
“I have every expectation that the 
[telephone] service will improve.” 

By “improve” he no doubt meant 
that when we ring up a number in 
future we shall simply get it; that 
people' who want us will be able to get 
us, and so on. It is a dismal prospect. 

I only- hope the improve- 
ment will be delayed until I 
get my own back. , I have 
been playing rather a bad 
line lately, and only this 
morning lost a set by one 
game to two. 


The operator won the fimt 
game before I could get into 
my stride. ^ She rang me up 
three times in five minutes, 
and each time put me ori to 
nobody. This was^a very 
bad start, and I determined 
that I must, at least give 
her a game. So the third 
time I held on, mechanically 
knocking the semi-circular 
ring arrangement up and 
down; There is always '*a 
chance that your signal may 
be working, and it annoys 
the operator. But^he beat 
me by a swift stroke. 

“What number do you 
want ? ” she asked cynically. 
I said, “Well played, Sir — 
Madam!” Then she rubbed 
it in with a parting shot : 
“ Sorry you have been 
terroubled,” she said, and 
cut me ofi. ' Love — one. 





“Hullo!” I said, when 
my bell rang the next time. 

“Put me through to Ex- 
tension 8, please.” Mother, “ 

The only thing to do with , i>augMer, 
this sort of shot is to return snATE. 
it safely. 

Sorry, old chap,” I said, “ I haven’t 
got one.V 

“ Haven’t what ? ” he said. 

“ Got one.” 

“ One what ? ” 

“ Extension.” 

Then he became annoyed and shouted, 
“Aren’t you the War Office? ” 

“No,” I answered, “I am not the 
War Office.” 

“'Aren’t you the War Off ” 

But I clapped on my receiver. In 
fact I clapped it on so. violently that I 
thought I had silenced the thing for 
good and all. 

A series of tugging ineffective clicks 


on the part of my bell decided me to take sides against me. In a lucid inter- 
investigate. This move on my part val, while I was doing a call of my own, 
was to win me the game. ’ the operator, without giving me any 

I took off my receiver and listened, warning, switched me on to the super- 
No answer. I banged the rigging. No visor. This must have been an inspira- 
answer. I banged and thumped. tion from Olympus. However I was 
“Yes, yes,” she said rather peevishly, equal to the emergency ; nay, took ad- 
“ I am attending to you as quickly as I vantage of it. Experience has taught 
can. What number do you want ? ” me that it is always best to talk to the 
, “ Well,” I explained, “ as a matter of person you get, whether you want that ^ 
fact I don’t want a number. I only person or not. So I explained to the 
wondered if my line .was all-right, supervisor, that I was a busy man, 

^ ^ although the rumour which 

ascribed to my shoulders 
the War Office, the Timber 
Control and the L.D.O.S. 
was, at the moment, un- 
“ founded. 

She played up magnifi- 
cently; took my number, 
my name, my address, the 
date, the time of the day, 
how many times I had been 
rung up, whom by and 
when, and was going to ask 
me the date qf my birth and 
whether I was married or 
single, when I protested. 
Then she calmed down and 
said she would have my 
line seen to. 

The game seemed to be 
going well ; but again I was 
beaten by a swift stroke. 
My bell rang. 

“Telephone Engineering 
Department speaking,” it 
said. “We have received a 
report that your line is out 
of order. We are sending 
a man and hope he will 
• finish the job before lunch- 
eon.” 

This was the end, as any- 
one knows who has ever 
got into the clutches of 
the Telephone Engineering 
Department. 

THE THIEST FOR EDUCATION. ' “Please,” I Said (my 

‘WoT’s ALL THIS ^UBBTJB COIN’ ON iNDooEs?” Spirit was quite broken) — 

. “Baby’s bin and licked ’Ebbert’s ’om^j lessons ore “please, for God’s §ake, 

^ don't send a man. Not this 

Sorry you have been terroubled,” and I morning at any rate. Put it off, there 's 
cut her off. One — all. a good fellow.” 



cut her off. One — all. a good fellow.” 

:{< si; : 1 c :{c But I thought thcrs was Something | 

The third and last game started wrong ” 

briskly. In the course of the first ten “ Oh, no, not at all. It ’s a hideous 
minutes I was rung up and asked if I mistake. My line never behaved better 


was— in its life. It ’s a positive joy to me.” 

1. The Timber Control. I have it on Mr. Balfoue’s authority 

2. Mr. Awl or All. that all truth cannot be told at all 

3. The Timber Control (again). - times. But I had lost the set. 

4. The" London Diocesan Church . ■ 

Schools. (At this point I rather lost xn tvt i 

my head and angered, D — the instructions of the executors of the late 

London Diocesan Church Schools. ) Mr. , are selling by auction in pneumonia 

My impiety offended the Bishop (I and acute influenzal pneu- built cottages 
assume it was a Bishop), and he, rather situatejln Chapel StreeV^— Provincial Paper, 
unfairly, must have incited the gods to Personally we were not bidding. 


“ On Friday, March 7th, Messrs. , on 

the instructions of the executors of the late 
Mr. , are selling by auction in pneumonia 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

{By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

When a story bears the attractive title of The House of 
Courage (Duckworth) ; when it begins in the Spring of 
1914 with a number of pleasantly prosperous people whose 
faith in the continuance of this prosperity is frequently 
emphasised (“as if they had a contract with God Almighty” 
is how an observant character phrases it) ; and when, in, the 
first chapter, the hero has an encounter with two Germans 
in a Soho restaurant — well, it requires no great guessing to 
tell what wiU happen before we are through with it. And, 
in fact, Mrs. Victor Eickard’s latest is yet another vrar- 
story ; tliough with this novelty, that the hero’s experiences 
of service are almost entirely gained in a German prison- 
camp. As perhaps I need not say, both divisions of the 
tale are admirably written. It is hardly the author’s fault 
that the earlier half, with its pictures of a genial hunting 
society in County Cork, is distinctly more entertaining than 
the scenes of boredom and brutality at Crefeld, well-con- 
veyed as these are and almost over-realistic and convincing. 
Inevitably too the scheme is one of incident rather thap" 
character. One has never any very serious doubt that -in 
the long run the hero, Kemiedy, will marry the girl of his 
choice, despite the fact of her engagement to the, clearly 
unworthy Harrington, But as part of the long run was 
from Crefeld to the, Dutch frontier, over every obstacle that 
you can imagine (and, a few more, including an admirable 
thrill almost on the post), one is left with the comfortable 
feeling that the prize was \vel]» earned. You will rightly 
judge that most of The House of Courage is rather more 


frankly sensational than Mrs. Bickard’s previous war- work ; 
but it remains an excellent yarn. 

* When Esme HilUer, possessed by The hnj) (Hodder and 
Stoughton), was only ten, in a fit of annoyance she pushed 
the hero (to whom she had had no previous introduction) 
into the sea. I have some sympathy with her energetic 
protest, for a Highland Chieftain even at the age of- sixteen 
should know better than to row about in an open boat 
kissing a young lady. Esme, a pained spectator, showed 
her public spirit by punishing his bad form, but in the act 
she sealed her-own fate, for after this it was inevitable that 
they should ultimately marry each other, tlie girl of the 
kissing episode notwithstanding. The immediate incentive 
to their union, which was by the Scotch method, was that 
Esm^ had applied mustard-plasters to a Cabinet Minister’s 
person by affixing them to his dress-suit, and Tourntourq, 
the Chieftain, had nobly attempted to bear the blame. 
Though married in haste they did not wait for leisure 
before, they repented, but commenced quarrelling at once, 
until Esme, in order to test his love and that of an admirer 
'who was helping to complicate matters, “ bobbed ” her hair 
and threw the severed tresses at her husband. After this 
they separated. Presently the War came, and the admirer, 
who was really quite a nice person, was killed, and Toxmi- 
tourq, who was apparently a luiatic, though that is not 
stated in so niiany words, was|plinded. It ^seems quite 
superfluous to add that TouimtJk'q wins the V.C. and re- 
covers both sight and wife in i||e last chapter ; but there 
are such good patches in the Book that I^ cannot help 
hoping that some day Wilson »cNaib w'ill try her hand 
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(I feel it is her hand) 
believe in all through. 


at another, which I shall really 


Of late onr costume-romancers have become strangely 
unprolific. So I was the more pleased to find Mrs. Alice 
Wilson Fox bravely keeping the old flag flying with a story 
bearing the gallant title, Too Near the Throne 
I daresay its name may enable you to give a fairly shrewd 
guess at its plot. This is an agreeable affair of a maid, 
reputed Catholic heir to the English Crown, and used as 
pretext for an abortive rising against KiNa James I. You 
can see that in practised hands (as here) and decorated 
with a pretty trimming of sentiment, abductions, witch- 
finding and other appropriate accessories, this furnishes 
a theme rich in romance. Perhaps I was a thought dis- 
appointed that more was not made of the actual conspiracy, 
and that, having started “too near the throne,*’ the tale 
subsequently gave it 
so wide a berth. 

But this is no great 
fault. I can witness'^ 
that Mrs. Wilson 
Fox has at least one 
essential quality of 
the historical novel- 
ist in her apprecia- 
tion of picturesque 
raiment. Almost in- 
deed she emulates 
those jewelled para- 
graphs in which the 
creator of Windsor 
Castle would fill half 
a chapter with a riot 
of sartorial corusca- 
tions. Asabirbhday' 
present, say for an 
appreciative niece, I 
can think of few 
volumes whose wel- 
come would be better 
assured. 


There can be few Irishmen who look at their England 
with such aflectionate eyes as Lord Dunsany. Tales of 
War (Fisher Unwin) is full of this sweet theme. The first 
of the tales is a fine story of the Daleswood men who, cut 
off from their supports and worried because there would 
be none left in their native village to carry on the Dales- 
wood breed, were for sending out their youngest boy to 
surrender. But, deciding that that wasn’t good Daleswood 
form, they (for their last hours, as they thought) fell to 
recalling the familiar beauties of their old home and to 
cutting in the Picardy chalk the roll of their names for 
remembrance. You get it again, that calling-up of the 
home memories, when, in another marooned party, the 
Sergeant that was keeper begins with a vision of sausages 
and mashed and goes on to the birds and beasts and flowers 
and soft noises of English woods at night. And in^ a half- 
dozen other sketches. And it is good to find an Irishman 

and a poet to say 
things which stick 
on our embarrassed 
tongues. Lord Dun- 
sany has a happy 
trick of compressing 
a great deal into a 
little space, and his 
vignettes , sketched 
in with a conscious 
art, should find a 
place on our shelves 
among the war re- 
cords which our chil- 
dren are to read. 



THE BIRTHDAY PRESENT. 

War Profiteer . "Stow that row, *Orace. 'Ow did I know yee wanted a toy?” 


Mr. John Mase- 
field has brought 
together in S L George 
and the Dragon 
{Heinbmann) a speech “ given ” by him in New York on last 
St. George’s Day, and a lecture on The War and the Future 
which he delivered up and down America from January to 
August of last year. Since then many things have happened. 
But nothing has happened that can make Mr. Masefield 
other than proud of the part he has played in explaining 
and glorifying his country’s cause and commending it to 
the hearts and minds of all good Americans. I confess that 
when I took up the book and read the first few lines I was 
afraid that Mr. Masefield had yielded to the temptation 
pf delivering his speech in poetical prose of a. faintly Biblical 
character, as thus: “Friends, for a long time I did not 
know what to say to you in this my second speaking here. 
I could fill a speech with thanks, and praise — thanks for the 
kindness and welcome which have met me up and down this 
land wherever I have gone, and praise for the great national 
effort which I have seen in so many places and felt every- 
where.*’ Mr. Masefield however soon abandoned this 
manner and made the rest of his way in a good ‘solid 
pedestrian style. But he did not disdain to go“ so far in 
flattery of the Americans, his audience, as to us'e the word 
“ gotten ” for the past tense of the verb “ to get.” 


of 


“When the wife 
President Wilson was 
in London she spent 
hours shopping in Re- 
gent Street and other 
quaint sections of Lon- 
don.” — Pail^ Gleaner, 

Eegent Street will 
be pleased. 


“Captain Hayes, of 
the Olympic, in receiv- 
ing a loving cut from 
Halifax citizens, de- 
scribed how the Olympic 
sank the U-boat 103, a 


few months ago. The liner out through the submarine without losing 
a single revolution of the propellers.” — Australian Pajger, 

Oue good cut deserves another. 

THE INELUENZA-MASK, 

“ Shall I,” he cried, “ who made the Hun skedaddle 
And caused the Wacht an JEthein to lose its job, 
Taught Johnny Turk the use of boot and saddle 
And fetched out Eerdinando for a blob — 

Shall I allow each little grinning urchin 
To move me from my purpose ? Shall I shrink 
For fear of idle Rumour wagging her chin ? 

No, no ! I do not think. 

“My high emprise may set the suburbs hooting 
And lay me under Balham’s local curse ; 

There be — I know it— -those in Upper Tooting 
Would lynch the prophet and insult his hearse ; 

But when my feet have kicked this mortal bucket 
Millions will bless me ! — more I cannot ask ; 

So, - John, distract meciot ! Jemima, chuck it I 
And, Jane, bring forth the mask I ” 
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THE MUD LARKS. 

Yesterday morniDg, a freckled -child, 
dripping oil and perspiration and clad 
in a sort of canvas dressing-gown, stum- 
bled into “Eemonnts^’ (or Demounts,” 
as we should more properly call our- 
selves nowadays) and presented me with 
a slip- of .paper which entitled him, the 
bearer, to immediate demobilisation on 
pivotal grounds. I handed it back to 
himi^ explaining that he bad'come to the 
wrong shop — unless he were a horse, 
of course. If he were and could pro- 
vide his own nosebag, head-stall and 
Army Form 1640, testifying that he 
was guiltless of mange, ophthalmia or 
epizootic lymphangitis, I would do what 
I could for him. 

He stared at me for a moment, then 
at the slip, then, murmuring something 
about the mistake bein’g his, began to 
feel in the numerous pouches of his 
dressing-gown, bringing to light the 
following items : — ’ 

(1) A- spanner. 

(2) Some attenuated cigarettes. 

(3) A picture-postcard fashioned in 

silk, with tropical birds and 
dowers, clasped hands, crossed 
Union-' Jacks and the legend 
“ True Love ” embroidered 
thereion. 

(4) A handful of cotton waste. 

(5) Some brandy-balls. 

(6) 'An oil-can. ' 

(7) . The ace of spades. 

(8) The portrait (tin-type) of a lady, 

inscribed' “With kind regards* 
from Lizzie/'^ ■ ’ 

(9) A* stick- of chewing gum. 

j(10) 'A mouse (defunct;. ‘ : ^ 

(11) A second-slip of-paper. 

He- grunted with satisfaction, re- 
placed his treasures carefully in the 
pouches and* handed the last-named 
item to me. It read to the effect that 
both he and his ,car were at my disposal 
for the day. I wriggled into a coat and 
followed him "out to where his chariot’ 
awaited us. • ’ • 

I never pretended to be a judge of 
motor vehicles, but it does not need an 
expert to detect a Drift when he sees 
one ; they have a leggy, herring-gutted 
appearance all their own. Where it 
was not dented in it bulged out ; most 
of those little knick-knacks that really 
nice cars -have wer^ missing, and its 
complexion had peeled off in erratic 
designs such as Eoyal Academicians 
used to smear on transports to make 
U-Boaters imagine they were seeing 
things they shouldn’t and lead better 
lives. 

I did not like the looks of the thing 
from the first, and my early impressions^ 
did not improve when, as we bumped 
off the drive on to the the screen 


suddenly detached itself from its perch 
and flopped into our laps. 

However, the ear put in some fast 
work between our chateau gates and 
the estaminet of the “Eiaing Sun” 
(a distance of fully two hundred yards), 
and my hopes soared several points. 
From the estaminet of the *.‘Eising Sun” 
to the village of BaiUeul-aux-Hondains 
theroad wriggles down-hill in two sharp : 
hair-pin bends. ‘The car flung itself 
over the edge of the hill and plunged 
headlong for the first of these. 

“Dut on the brakes ! ” I shouted. 

The child did .some kicking and haul- 
ing with his feet and hands which made 
no impression whatever on the car. 

“Put on the brakes, damme I 
yelled. 

The child rolled the whites of his 
eyes towards me and announced briefly, 
“Brake’s broke.” 

^I looked about for a soft place to 
jump. There was none; only rock- 
plated highw^ay whizzing past. , 

We took the first bend with the near- 
side wheels in. the gutter, the off-side 
wheels on the bank, the car tilted at an 
Angle of forty-fiye degrees. The second 
bend we navigated at an angle of sixty 
degrees, the off-side wheels on the bank, 
the near-side wheels pawing thin air. 

Had there been another bend we 
should have accomplished it upside 
down. Fortunately there were no more ; 
but there remained the - village street. 
We pounced on it like’' a tiger upon its 
prey. 

“Blow your horn!” I screamed to 
the child. 

“ Bulb ’s bust,” said he shortly, and 
exhibited the instrument, its squeezer 
missing. 

I have one - accomplishment — only 
one — acquired at the tender * 'age of 
eleven at the price of relentless prac- 
tice and a half-share in a ferret. I can. 
.whistle on my Augers. Sweeping into 
that unsuspecting hamlet I remem- 
bered this lone accomplishment of 
mine, ’ plunged two fingers into my' 
cheeks ’ and .emptied my chest through 
them. ' 

“Honk, honk,” blasted sometliing in 
my ear and, glancing round, I saw that 
the child had swallowed the bulbless 
end of his born and was using it 'bugle-' 
wise. ) .. 

' Thus, shrilling, and honking, we 
-swooped through Bailleul-aux.-H©n- 
dains,. zig-zagging froin kerb to kerb, 
A speckly cock and his platoon of hens 
were out in midstimm, souvenir-hunt- 
ing. We took them in the rear before’ 
they bad time to deploy and sent a cloud 
of ^TxS-fricas&ee sky-high. A Tommy 
was passing the time o’ day. with the 
Hebe of the Hotel des Trois Enfants, 
his mules contentedly browsing the 


straw frost-packing off the town water 
supply. The off’-donkey felt the hot 
breath* of the car on his hocks and 
gained the salle’d-manger {via the win- 
dow) in one bound, taking master and 
mate along with him. 

The great - great - granddam of the 
hamlet was tottering across to the 
undertakers to have her coffin tried on, 
when my frantic whistling and the 
bray of the bugle-horn pierced the 
deafness of a century. With a loud 
creaking of hinges she turned her head, 
summed up the situation at a glance 
and, casting off half-a-dozen decades 
“like raiment laid apart,” sprang for 
the side-walk with the agility of an 
infant gazelle.’, We missed her by half- 
an-inch and she had nobody btit herself 
to thank. 

Against a short incline, just beyond 
the stricken village, the car came to a 
standstill of its own accord, panting 
brokenly, quivering in every limb. 

' “ She ’s red-’ot,’" said the child, and I 
believed him. • I 

From the kettle arrangement in the 
bows came the -sound of hot water sing- 
ing merrily, while from the spout steam- 
issued hissing. The tin trunk, in which 
lurks the clockwork, > emitted dense 
volumes of petrol-perfumed sm,oke from 
every 'chink. The child climbed across 
me and, dropping overboard, opened 
the lid arid crawled inside. I lit a pipb 
and'perused the current Ld’Vie Paris- 
mine/' 

‘ The clockwork, roared and raged and 
exploded with: the sharp detonations 
of a machine-gun. Sounds of violent 
coughing and tinkering came from the 
bowels of the’ trunk, tehing that the 
child was still alive and busy. Presently 
he emerged to breathe and wipe the 
oil off his nose, 

“ Cylinder niissin’,’^ he announced. 

I -Was not in the least surprised. 
“Probably dropped off round that last 
bend,” said I.. ‘Wery nearly did my- 
self. How many have we got left ? ” 

He gaped, muttered something inco- 
herent and plung^ back into the trunk. 
The noise of coughing and tinkering 
redoubled. The smoke enveloped us 
in an evil-smelling fog. 

“Think she’ll go now,” said the 
child , emerging once more. He climbed 
hack over me, grasped the helm and 
jerkfed a lever. The car gave a dreadful 
shudder, but there was no other move- 
ment. 

“ What ’s the matter now ? ’* I asked 
after he bad made another trip to the 
bows. 

He informed me that the car had 
moulted its winding handlel 

“You’ll ’ave ter push ’er till the 
engine starts, Sir,” said he. • 

“ Oh, will I ? And what will you he 
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ANOTHEE THEEATENED INDUSTEY. 

Channeii Steward {infected with the frevailin ^ strike mania ). “ ANY' MORE TA£|K • ABOUT THIS 
TUNNEL AND T DOWN BASINS ! ” ‘ 
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doing, pray 1 inquired. He replied faster and faster. I suddenly perceived goggling with horror. “They won’tj 
that he was proposing to sit inside and the reason of this. ’We were going 'alf fry my liver for this, they won’t, | 
watch events, steer, work the clutch, down-hill again, a steep hill at that, not ’alf,” he gasped huskily. j 

and so on. _ wi^ wicked hair-pin bends in it. Ilaidakindlyhanduponhis shoulder.! 

“That sounds very jolly, “ 


and so on. with wicked hair-pin bends in it. I laid a kindly hand upon his shoulder.! 

“That sounds very jolly,"’ said I. The engine began -to cough, the “Not -they, my lad; I’ll see to that., 
“All right; hop up and hold your hat cough became chronic, developing into Listen. You have that slip entitling! 
on,” I went round to the stern, set a galloping consumption. you to immediate demobilisation?” He' 

my back against it and hove — ^there “ Brakes 1 ” thought I (forgetting they nodded, wondering. “ Then demobilise; 
seemed nothing else for it. Five hun- were out of action), and wrenched at a yourself now, at once, instantly!” I 
dred yards further on I stopped heaving handle which was offering itself. The cried, “Eun like bla25es to Calais,! 
and interviewed the passenger. He car jumped off the mark like a hunter Boulogne, Havre, Marseilles — anywhere' 
was very .hopeful. The engine had at a hurdle, jumped clear away from you like; only run, you little devil,’ 
given a few reassuring coughs, he said, the- child (who sat down abruptly on ran!” . - .j 

and presently would resume business, the pavi) and bolted down-hill all out. “But, you, Sir ? ” he stuttered, 
he felt convinced. Just a few. more I glimpsed the lowparapet of the bend “Oh, don’t worry about me,” I 


heaves, please. 

I doffed my British warm 
and' returned to the job. 
A quarter of an hour later 
we had another talk. All 
was well. The engine had 
suffered a regular spasm of 
coughing and one back-fire, 
so the child informed me. 
In half a jiffy we should be 
off. 

I shed my collar, tie and 
tunic and bent again to the 
task. At Notre Dame de la 
Belle Esp^rance we par- 
leyed once more. He was 
most enthusiastic. Said a 
few kind words about the 
good work I was doing 
round at the back and 
thought everything was 
going perfectly splendidly. 
The car's cough was de- 
veloping every minute and 
there had been two back- 
fires. All the omens were 
propitious. A couple of short 
sharp shoves would do it. 
Courage, brave heart ! 

I reduced my attire to 
boots and underclothing, 
and toiled through Belle 
Esp^rance, the curs of the 
village nibbling my calves. 


** I 0 fli It* 


I glimpsed the low parapet of the bend “ Oh, don’t worry about me,” I 
rushing towards me, an* absurdly inade- smiled; “I shall be quite all right. I ’mj 

' . ' ~ ~ ' going to lay all the blame! 

■' ■ on-youl” ' ; 

^ if// He shot one scared glance- 

j— then, picking up the; 

skirts of his dressing-gown,' 
scampered off down the; 

boots would let him'i 
never looking back. . ; 



At L^ST 


TO LET ^ 

THIS DESIRABLL v 
BUILDING SITE \ 
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-THE HUNTEE BAULKED OF HIS PEEY. 


j Commercial Candour. 

“They were manufacturers of 
aeroplanes — ^in their opinion the 
best aeroplanes in the world and; 
the-rnost suited for commercial; 

I lying .*’ — Provincial Paper, j 
, I 

“ A hospital nurse interrupted! 
evidence given in Portuguese at' 
Thames Police Court on Satur-; 
day ,” — Provincial Paper, j, 

Very rudo of -her. j 

“An experimental air service) 
for Army "mails only was begun! 
a few days ago between Folkes- 
tone and Boulogne, with inter-'- 
mediate points in Belgium, saidi 
Mr. Illingworth, Postmaster- 
General .'* — Daily Chronicle, ‘ ■ 

“We are a long way yet from 
the mastery of. the air. Out of- 
fifteen days the Prime Minister’s, 
Paris postbag, which it had been' 


;Cne cmlaren shrilling to their mammas quate parapet, with the silvery gleam arranged should be sent ‘via aloft,’ had to, 
to come and see the strong man from of much cold water beyond it. - go by the old land arid water route in fourteen' 

the circus. ■ ' I have not preserved my life (often Mrror. > 

At Quatre Vents the brave heart at infinite risk) through four and a-half we suppose, was quicker 

bi^oke. _ years of high-pressure warfare to be *9 send it by the -circuitous air-! 

I “ Liook here,” said I to the protesting mauled to death by a tin car at the viA Selgium. i 

child, “if you imagine I’m going to finish. Notl. Igotout. As I trundled — 

push you aU the way to Arras you’re into the gutter I saw the car take the “Section-Commander , who has had 

• straying in the realms of fancy,’ as the parapet in its stride, describe a graceful — T Constabulary since, 

VOuhS'out^TT in the blue, and plunge down- meSbSfwitra Sh“raton\te^^^^^^ 

you hop out and do^^your bit, me lad. wards out of sight. The child and I dinner'.”— -Loc^tZ Paper. h 

In”^Ii^^d*h n V ^ reached the parapet topther and peered it ,^as. of course, the clock that had the’ 

wind«p,nottoS^^„»andar. ; 

took station at A patch of oil came floating to the sur- the Most Sanguinary Expectations.” 
the helm. Sulkily he betook himself to face, accompanied by my breeches and New York Times. 

the stern of the vehicle, and presently British warm. We shall have to revise our conception 

it began to move, blovrly at first, then The child looked' at me, his eyes of Mr. Wilson as a man of peace. 
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Bearguard Officer of DemoUlisation {collecting^ stragglers on rout e-mar o%), “What the dooce abe you? 
Straggler, wot t’ mules broke away erom.” , 


THE PATRIOTS REWARD. 

Narcissus, in that fateful hour 
- When Britain’s belt Was tightly buckled 
Against the prowling XJ-boat’s power, 

Thou earnest to us newly suckled ; 

And ph I if interest ties the knot 
That binds us to our fellow-creatures, 

Be sure we loved thee on the spot, 

My pigling with the pensive features. 

No niggard hand it was that found 

Thy punctual fare, nor short the measure 
Of garbage brought from miles around 
And meal that cost its weight in treasure ; 
But ever as the U-bbat u’d 

And lunch grew relatively lighter 
We filled thee up with wholesome foojd 
And watched thy tensile skin grow tighter. 

Artless as is the wanton faun 
And agile as the Hooluck gibbon, 

The children walked ” thee on the lawn, 
Tied with a bow of orange ribbon ; 

And aye as irksomer grew the task 
• Of fen#ng off the Hun garotters 
In our mind’s eye— if you mu^t ask — • 

We ate thee up from tail to trotters. . 

But Eate, as oft, declined to pour 
> ^ Our cup of grief till it was q[uite full; , 


You scarce had turned your seventh score 

When straightway Fritz became less frightful; 
And argosies came hoipe to port , _ 

As safe as though some inland lake on, 

Laden from keel to groaning thwart ' • ^ 

With tender ha.m and toothsome bacon. 

No need, old sport, to slay thee now, 

Yet in our hearts the thought we ’ll cherish 
That for our sakes, Narcissus, thou, 

, So young, so fair, wast like to perish ; 

And, as the years of Peace go by • 

And war ‘becomes a fireside story, 

Thank Heaven,” well cry, thou didst not die, 

: But lived to reap the fruibs^oh-glory ; 

** Assimilating in repose ' . , 

.Thy fragrant fare of tops and peelings, . 

Or 'making all the garden close • • 

Ercho with pregustative squealings, 

Or basking, when the sun is high, 

• Within thy chamber’s cool recesses 
While some fair child with practised eye 

Combs with a rake thy tangled tresses.” 

And ever, as new twilights burn 

Low, and our offspring, loudly yelling, 

Hurry the well-heaped votive urn * 

• To 'thy obscure but ample dwelling, 

** Eeady at need thou wast to give:. » , : '* 

Thy life,” they ’ll say» that want ^i:iiight ruiss us, 
For ever, therefore, It* thou live - ; 

With us and be Narcissus,” ALGon. 
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ON THE RHINE. 

-IL , 

Theee is an expression here which I 
expect will shortly become as familiar 
as Na poo,” and that is, “ Hoot up ! ” 
WhenJ first heard our mild* and gently- 
manneredjCarfax employ it as a vigorous 
word of command to a civilian in this 
small ; German village, I thought he 
had gone a little mad* For no good. 
militai:y « ^purpose, it seemed to me, 
could possibly be served by demjlnding 
an imitation of an owl at eleven o’clock 
on a wintry morning. It argued a per- 
verted sense of humour at least ; and 
in truth I had been expecting a slight 
lapse from the paths of sanity on the 
part of our Mr* Carfax for some time; 
For, you see, he is a pivotal man ,who 
cannot get away until others arrive to 
replace the pivots, and it is difi&cult 
to persuade him that ailisior.|ihe best. 
But he informed me that Hoot up ” 
had nothing whatever to do.yvitli. the 
night-cries of owls or any o&er kind 
of bird, but was in fact the idiotic way 
in which the natives of this country 
pronounce ah ” (Hat of). 


Noiv you realise what horrid Huns 
we are. Civilians are obligqd to take 
olf their hats to British officers — a very 
grim business. In reality, except that 
we are the hated English, it makes 
very little difference to the Bosch, for 
the innkeeper here says that orders 
concerning' ‘the taking off of hats to all 
and sundry became so “ stringent in 
1918 that t-he local postman was con- 
stantly interrupted in his duties to an- 
swer the salutes of people who wished 
to be on the safe side. 

Bosches who have really’ fought for 
their country do not object to “ Hoot- 
upping.” Hhey of course are the first 
to. realise that inhabitants of occupied 
countries were forced by them to “ hoot 
up,’.’ and that therefore there is a certain 
justicejaow'in the retaliation. Anyway, 
from these people^' the procedure does 
not greatly interest us ; but the over- 
dressed Bosch profiteer, fat and muttony 
—to hoot him up in his own village ! 
Eeally, you know,' in some ways the 
War has been wortli while. 

But the knowledge that he is carry- 
ing out a perfectly, definite order does 
not make the subaltern turn any the 


less pink the first time he ticks off a' 
civilian for failing to comply with the 
regulations. No, you can’t produce a 
really good Hun without’ lots of prac- 
tice, I made almost a companion of 
the Sergeant-Major at first, because he 
used to say it for me ; but the second i 
day I got caught. It cameras I was 
picking my way dpwn the main (and 
only) street of the village. My atten- 
tion being riveted upon keeping my 
feet, for there are little streams on 
either side of the street which freeze I 
and flood it, making life' in army boots 
difficult, I did ‘ not notice the ap- 
proach of the fellow until he was on 
me. And then I saw it was a real 
Hunnish Hun ; and, oh joy ! he had a 
fur; coat and a face which I had not 
thought could exist outside bad dreams. 
His 'wicked little eyes glared insolently 
at me, and he strolled by with his hat 
stuck at a rakish angle ; and for the 
life of me, would you believe it ? I could 
not remember the magic words. Turn- 
ing in desperation I commanded him 
without further delay to ^‘hot hoop.” 
He appeared surprised. He made no 
sort of motion to comply with my order. 
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[*‘ All horses selected from the E^editionary Forces for. shipment to the United Kingdom must have the letter Y clipped 
on the ofE . saddle. ’ ’ — Bemount Begulation.'] 

Elated War-Horse {on completion of operation), “ Home, John 1 


‘^Hut -hop I ” I cried, pnrple with vex- 
ation, and still the abominable article 
of headgear remained jauntily perched 
over his square ugly face. Advancing 
threateningly I thundered out that it 
was my firm intention that he should, 
under peril of instant arrest, “ take Ms 
confounded hat off!” At this final 
command (the first he had found intel- 
ligible) he grabbed hastily at the of- 
fending article, slipped up on the ice, 
^nd, in my moment of triumph, so 
did I. 

It is a sickening business sitting on 
the ground opposite a man you^ don’t 
like, but I had the better of it in the 
end, for I had sat down where the water 

• was already frozen, and he hadn’t. 

Our Mr. Carfax too had an awkward 
incident happen to- him. We were 
walking down the street discussing the 
Pay Warrant, which gives' the ybiing 
.Army of Occupation a bonus from Peb- 

• ruary 1st, and gives us nothing for 
'doing their job until May, when sud- 
denly a civilian "passed us with a mere 
nod. Mr. Carfax went on with his in- 
‘’^ubordinate conversation, oblivious to 
the insult. 


“ Mr. Carfax,” I said sadly, “ when 
will you learn that private affairs must 
never be allowed to interfere with mili- 
tary duties ? ” 

“Sir,” he said, surprised and ag- 
grieved, “though a pivotal man of 
some years’ standing I really am taking 
an interest in my platoon ” 

“ It is not that,” I sard; “but do you 
know you allowed a civilian to pass on 
your side without taking his hat off’ ? ” 

Scarlet with chagrin he rushed back 
after the offender and “hooted him 
up ” more sternly than I could have 
believed possible for anybody but a 
Hun to the manner bred. 

“ I ’m most awfully sorry,” said the 
man, “but I’ve only just got out and 
didn’t know about it.” It transpired 
(as they say) that he was an English- 
man who had been interned in the vil- 
lage for four years. ! 

a will play tlie :fl.ue obbligato for 

, and none better conld be foand."** ' 
Provincial Paper, 

Very kind of him, no doubts but most 
of us would prefer to do without this 
accompaniment, ^ 


PUNCHES APPEAL FOR 
‘‘OUR DAY.** 

The following letter, dated March l2fch, 
has been received from Sir Arthur 
Stanley : — * 

“The completion of the Fund which 
Mr. Punch has raised in connection with 
the ‘Our Bay*' appeal gives me' the 
opportunity of again expressing my 
grateful appreciation of this splendid 
effort, 

“The total remittances we have re- 
ceived from you amount to £11,040 
55 . 5d,, and the long list of subscribers 
shows how loyally and generously the 
readers of Punch have rallied to your 
appeal. 

“ On behalf of the Joint War Com- 
mittee of the British Bed Cross Society 
and the Order of St. John, I should 
like to thank you and your readers m^pst 
cordially for the welcome 9 >ssistanc 6 ^i 0 u 
have provided .for the relief of the sick 
and wounded.” * 

“To-day in the garden: — 

Refine the onion-bed thoraughly.” 

Daily Mail, 

Eav^ you Med eau-de-Cologne ? - 
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NOUVELLES BE PABIB. 

Paris, March 1919, 

Deaeest Poppy, — I have a piece of 
news to send you from here that will 
give you a veritable frtsson d'angoisse. 
No, it doesn’t concern the Peace Con- 
ference ; it ’s something far worse than 
that. Figiirez-voibs, the new style of 
coiffiirc is severe to the point of being 
absolutely terrifying — that is to the 
woman who has been shivering on the 
brink of thirty for any length of time. 

Foreheads are coming in again— gwe 
c*est emMtant 1 I thought they ’d been 
abolished long ago. I wish I could get 
hold of the michant (for I know it ’s a 
man) who is introducing them now. I 
had my hair dressed chez Manet to-day 
in the new style, and when I saw myself 
afterwards I, sat down and wept like 
the 'women of Babylon. 

Quel horreur! My locks were strained, 
brushed, tightened back, and 1 was left 
high and dry with my ^exposed brow 
revealing four furrows to an unsympa- 
thetic world. C*eh navrant. We ’re 
not to be allowed even the soupgo7i of a 
wave or the lightest bouff4e, while side- 
curls are quite demod6s, ■ - ' - ' 

I think the situation is really tragic. 
So few women can^ afford to have a 
forehead. The result will be that lots 
of our debutantes of some seasons ago 
will be '^**coiff6es d Ste, Catherine'' in 
more senses than one. 

The ** jewellery one wears now is 
made of wood ; we have carved wooden 
beads, wooden bracelets, even wooden 
rings. “Therefore it will be cheap!” 
you exclaim. Yous^ vo'us trornpez, rnon 
amie, I read a story the other day of 
an American who said that if you want 
an egg here for breakfast it is cheaper 
to buy the hen and hope she ’ll lay next 
morning, and in any case you’ve got 
the hen. Eh bien, should you desire 
a set of wooden jewellery you might 
save money if you bought a forest. ' ‘ 

Paris has done more than extend le 
bon acGueil to the Peace delegates ; she 
is giving their names to the latest thing 
in vHements. Thus we have the Lloyd 
GeovgQ cravate, the Wilson gilet and 
the “Bonarlaw” chapeau melon. It ’s 
surprising how far-reaching are the 
effects’ of a Peace Conference.' 

A number of noiis aiitres Anglais 
over here started a perfectly thrilling 
idea. It was really in the way of being 
an adventure. We have been exploring 
the quaint little caf6s of Paris, with 
results tozit dfait Uonnants. We were 
served with provokingly delicious plats, 
at a price absurdly moderate compared 
with what is extorted from us in the 
hotels. Of course we were all en- 
chanted, We became habitues of caf^s 
and ceased to take ,any meals at our 


hotels beyond the matutinal caf6 com- 
plet. 

And then, quite suddenly, a. horrid 
newspaper article appeared which con- 
veyed suggestions extremement desagri- 
\ ables. It insinuated, ma cMre, that 
“ things are not what they seem ” — at 
any rate things in the bill of fare at the 
moderately-priced eating-house. 

It went on to speak of the many uses 
that domestic animals are put to after 
their labours on earth are ended. If 
it was horse that figured in the bceuf 
bourguignon served up to me, or the 
poUe de bceuf aux choux (of which I 
will admit I rdffoU) I have no quarrel 
with it. It’s the “ lapin" I have had 
occasionally that ’s giving me the most 
qualms. I can’t look at a cat now with- 
out a shudder. 

As for Bertie, he says whenever he 
thinks of the tripes d la mode de Caen 
he so often favoured, he ’s very glad that 
he has even less imagination than his 
friends credit him with. 

Of course the article may have been 
inspired by the keepers of hotels who 
were losing our custom. I think it *s 
more than likely. But we *ve decided 
for the present to give the hotels the 
benefit of the doubt. 

Totcjours, 

Your well-devoted Anne, 


DELYSIOBS DETAILS. 

A oontempohabt, hearing of the re- 
ported engagement of two well-known 
persons in the world of Music and the 
Drama, interviewed the lady and ob- 
tained from her the following synopsis 
of the crucial moment : — 

“ I was lunching with my costumier 
this afternoon, and among the people 

there was M After luncheon he 

asked me to be his wife. I said ‘ Yes,’ 
and the marriage takes place next 
week. We ’ve been friends since I was 
twelve years old, and his music is the 
finest I have ever heard.” 

Spurred to emulation by this striking 
exa,mple of .journalistic! enterprise, cor- 
respondents in all parts of the world 
are ^composing piquant descriptions of 
similar contracts. We offer two ex- 
amples : — ^ ■ 

, 1. Miss Fanny V. Adie consented to 
give the correspondent of The Pop- 
pleton Observer a few particulars of 
her engagement to Captain Scorcher, 
O.B.E. : — 

“I was sitting on my ambulance 
having a biscuit and tin of bully with 
Alphonse (my French poodle), when 
suddenly there was a terrific crash. It 
appears, as I learnt later, that Captain 
Scorcher was motoring to Lille to pur- 
chase whisky and other medical com- 
forts, when the steering-gear of his 
60-h,p. Eolls-Ford came away in his 


hands, with the result that he nose-' 
dived into the rear of my ambulance 
at forty miles per hour. When I came 
to my senses my head was in the ditch 
and the rest of me in mid-air. Captain 
Scorcher, crawling out of the wreckage, 
said, ‘ Do you reverse ? ’ and then asked 
me to be his wife. I said * Yes,’ mean-, 
ing I reversed, and the marriage take^ 
place as soon as we arrive at the same 
hospital. We have been more or less 
bosom-friends for five minutes, an^ I 
think his moustache is the sweetest 
thing I ever met.” 

2, Asked if she could confirm her 
reported engagement to Lord Bertie 
Brasshatte, Miss Fifi Thistledowne — 
who dances “ The Camisole Squeeze ” 
so daintily in ^^Beally, Girls!" (the 
Mausoleum revue) — recounted to the 
correspondent of The Jazzers' Gazette 
the following romantic story : — 

“ I was having oysters and stout with 
my chiropodist at his place in Stepney, 
and among the people there was Lord 
Bertie Brasshatte, who is a martyr 
to cold feet, contracted during his visit 
to Boulogne in 1918. (How can we 
ever repay these brave men for the 
hardships they have suffered ?). Well, 
after the tenth oyster he passed me two 
slips of buff paper, pinned together. 
On the first was written, * For informa- 
tion and necessary action, please ; ’ and 
on the other, ‘Are you engaged to- 
morrow?’ I said, ‘No,’ and the mar- 
riage takes place as soon as my agent 
can make arrangements with the illus- 
trated papers. We ’ve been friends 
-ever since Lord Bertie left a lovely 
diamond tiara in my waste-paper bas- 
ket, and I think his*^ suppers are the 
finest I have ever tasted. 

HIMALAYANS AT PLAY. 

{Suggested by the sequel to a recent 

' - Lecture,) 

The Chairman, Sir Norman Everest, 
after congratulating the lecturer on 
his interesting address and beautiful 
photographs, observed that he remained 
unconvinced by his arguments in favour 
of approaching Mount Amaranth from 
the North. The climatic difficulties of 
that route were in his opinion insuper- 
able, io say nothing of the hostility of 
the natives of the Ong-Kor plateau and 
the M'uzbakh valley. He still believed 
that the best mode of approach was 
from the South-West, following the 
course of the Sissoo river to Todikat, 
where an ample supply of yaks could 
be obtained, and thence proceeding 
along the Dagyolong ridge to Tumlong. 
- Sir Francis Oldmead said that he 
had seldom heard a more interesting 
lecture or seen a finer collection of 
photographs. He must be allowed to 
demur, however, to the lecturer’s de- 




scription of the heavy snowfall in the] 
highlands of Sandjakphn. During his i 
visit to that district, as they would see 
from the photographs which he would 
presently show on the screen, he en-i 
joyed uninterrupted sunshine ; nor had 
he met with the slightest difficulty! 
from the Pangolins of Phagdub. As for 
the best approach to Mount Amaranth j 
he was convinced that the only feasible ] 
route was to work up the Yulmag valley | 
to the Chikkim frontier at Lor-lumi, : 
crossing the Pildash at Gonglam, and, 
skirting the deep gorge of the Spudgyal, i 
ascend the Takpa glacier to Teshi 
Tsegpa. 

Professor Parbatt expressed his keen 
appreciation of the vivid descriptions 
of Himalayan scenery given by the 
lecturer, and the admirably -selected 
photographs which had enlivened his 
address. He wished, however, that he 
could have furnished more details as 
to his oamp ^^pm^t, ‘Had' hoj fbr 
example, used ISammulitic be^s'for his 


party ? Then there was the question 
of geoidal deformation, on which he 
had remained unaccountably silent. 
As for the vital problem of approaching 
Mount Amaranth, he ventured to diffier 
from all the previous speakers. The 
Northern, South-Western and Eastern 
routes were all equally impracticable, 
as he would conclusively demonstrate 
from the photographs he had brought 
with him. But there were at least four- 
teen routes ftom the West, of which 
he would confine himself to four. (1) 
Starting from Yeh, the party might 
cross the Tablung-La pass to Gorkpa 
Nor, and thence follow the Yombo to 
Ohiigat, where they would be only 
twenty-five miles from the foot of the 
western face of Amaranth. (2) They 
could follow the old Buriat pack-road 
to Amdo, diverge by the narrow defile 
of Koko-Pir-Panjal to Tumbuhg, and 
thence make for Ohapdhu-Srong and 
Chyang - Chub - Gyultshan. (3) They 
might start from Pongrot and cross the 


Tok-Tok pass to Pilgatse. (4) They 
might construct a tube from Darjiling 
to Grogma-Nop, and thence proceed 
by aeroplane to the ’Saddle of Makalu, 
or, better still, to the summit of 
Amaranth itself. The last route was 
far the' shortest and quickest, but it 
involved a certain amount of prelim- 
inary ^pense. 

The Chairman having expressed his 
regret' that Sir Marcon Tin way was 
not present to describe his experiments 
with man-lifting kites and trained al- 
batrosses, the assembly dispersed after 
singing the' Tibetan national anthem. 

A hitherto unrecorded incident in the 
life of ^ .M. Cl'emenceait : — , ^ 

‘"A little later in his career — ait;t^ time of 
the Commune, in fact — anotb.^ man very 
nearly escaped being shot in nnstake for him.” 

‘ Gazette. 

There are, we undtotand, several 
Erencshmen who can boast that they 
escap'ed this fate altogether. 
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AN UNHAPPY 'HEEO. ' 
pPooR Olayton-Vane’s case is' one of 
the most poignant peace tragedies that 
have come to my notice. He Had just 
acquired an inexplicable but genuine 
enthusiasm for stockbroking when ‘the 
War gave him the opportunity of de- 
veloping into a remarkably brilliant 
officer. Not only did he attain his 
majority, 'blit- gathered a' perfect chest- 
M of decorations, including all the 
common varieties and. several which 
leave civilians guessing. ‘ , _ ' . ' 

Yet strange to say the man who has 
won these honours in war detests 
soldierings with .all his heart. He fought 
as, a duty; and did his share with furi- 
ous energy in the hope of so shorten- 
ing the War. His hatred ofthe military 
profession is indeed equalled* only by 
his love of stockbroking and by his 
natural pride in having scrapped right 
on from the word “Go!”* till No- 
vember 10th, 1918, when he was sent 
home slightly wounded. ! 

Now the tragedy of which he is the 


-pathetic central figure is the re^lt of 
his remarkably youthful appearance. 
Every time his’ portrait figures in The 
Daily Scratch'^ people say, “ Why, he 
looks, a mere' child! But then these 
Press photographs always do "distort 
one so.” . Yefin'this instance people are 
unjust. Olayton-yane, after a four years’ 
flirtation with_ death, h'as, the. face and^ 
figure of a "careless chubby' schoolboy. 
When he is, in uniform this, youth- 
fulness only adds lustre to his blushing 
honours.* ' _ * " 

Now my unhappy friend is on the 
horns of a dilemma. ' He pines to go 
back to broking as^^sinck^ely as some 
men pine to travel or to write poetry, 
but every time he ventures out. , in 
mufti some painful incident warns hjm 
what he will have to suffer as a civilian, 
with his round rosy face, innocent blue 
eyes, curly hair and bright smile. He 
hears himself referred to as a chip of 
the old block. Chance acquaintances 
ask him if his father or big brothers 
were at the Front. To-day, he told me 
very bitterly, he was asked if he did 


not wish "the War had lasted a little 
longer so that he might have been old 
enough to go out and fight! - 
* “I can’t Hear it, old man,” he said. 
“ There ’s something about me that 
draws out their sentimentality, and 
they ’ve all got to say something about 
my youth, and the heritage of peace 
that the 1917 conscripts^ won ,for. me. 
They talk as if I had been busy with a 
feeding-bottle instead ’of , compressing 
my silly face in a box-respirator.”. 

His ’dilemma is a very painful one 
for a man so sensitive and at the same 
time so enamoured of stockbroking. 
Hard as the renunciation will be, I 
really believe he will end by turning 
his back on the Exchange for ever and 
taking a regular commission, though I 
try to persuade him that if he will only 
brave the horrors of peace as he braved 
the horrors of war he will win through 
in the end and grow out of his face. 

Promotion. 

“ Ex-Batman wanted as General in private 
housk” — Times, , . ‘ ! 
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DuJce of Venice {the Lord Chancellor), to Portia, “You ARE welcome ; take tour place. of Venice, Act IV. So. 1. 


Monday, March 10th, — Sir James ^ 
AGGt-GARDNEjR asked two questions i 
dealing with the distribution of poisons. 
By a singular coincidence — or was it I 
design ?— the hon. baronet 'was himself, ‘ 
as Chairman of the Kitchen Committee, 1 
accused by Mr. Bottomley of having ( 
purveyed poison in the shape of stale ] 
fish to sundry Members of the House, < 
thereby causing them serious internal 1 
disturbance. Happily he was able to 
show that the charge was entirely 
baseless • 

Scots legal terminology always puzzles 
me. The “peremptory diets”, which 
Mr. MacQuisten urged upon Ihe atten- 
tion pf the Secretary of the Treasury 
as a remedy for the grievances of Glas- 
gow's financiers are not, as you might 
suppose, a synonym for forcible feed- 
ing ; nor have they anything to do with 
the substitutes for “ parritch” to which, 
as I gathered from Mr. Sturrook, the 
people of Scotland are being obliged to 
resort owing to the high price of oat- 
meal. , | 

Members rubbed their eyes a little 
when they heard Colonel Amery declare 
that the general policy of the Govern- 
ment regarding Imperial Preference 
had been “ clearly defined,” and in the 
ensuing debate Sir Donaed Maclean 
declared that, on the contrary, their 


whole fiscal policy was “ wrop in s 
mystery.” ^ 

The veil was lifted to some extent by | 
Sir Auckland Geddes, the Ministerial . 
“handy man,” who, in the absence : 
through illness of Sir Albert Stanley, ■ 
explained how the Government pro- 
posed to regulate imports and exports 
during the transitional period. IJp to 
September 1st our manufacturers are 
to enjoy a sort of close-time, free from 
foreign competition, but after that they 
must, like the partridges, take their 
chance. 

. Later in the evening the House 'wel- 
comed a new orator in Dr. Murray, 
who sits for the Western Isles. He 
made a rousing appeal on behalf of the 
raen — ^practically the whole able-bodied 
population — who had gone from them 
to fight the Empire’s battles. In his 
view the Secretary for Scotland 
was too mild in his methods, and 
should be “ bristling with thistles and 
flourishing the claymore” when he 
tackled the reform of the Land Laws. 

> Mr. Munbo was evidently flattered by 
i this tribute to the martial potentiali- 
■ ties underlying his eminently pacific 

> exterior. , 

> Tuesday, March lltK—ln moving 
r the Second Beading of his Bill to en- 
r able women to become barristers and 


solicitors, Lord Buckmaster thought 
it necessary to assure the House that 
there was no danger of its flooding the 
Inns with prospective Bar-maids. He 
might have spared his apologetics, for 
there was no opposition. The Lord 
Chancellor welcomed the Bill on be- 
half of the Government, and expressed 
the conviction that the Benchers, though 
not “ avid of this change,” would never- 
theless loyally co-operate if Parliament 
saw fit to adopt it. 

Having caught the infection from 
the Commons the Peers then proceeded 
to discuss their own procedure. Erom 
Lord CuRZON we learned, somewhat to 
our surprise, that the House .possesses 
certain ^Standing Orders. At . present 
ih honours them chiefly in the breach, 
and in its Leader’s view it would do 
well to imitate the more orderly proce- 
dure of another place, even to the adop- 
tion of “starred questions” and the 
abandonment of the practice by which 
any noble Lord, by the simple process 
of addressing an inquiry to a Minister, 

• can initiate a full-dress debate. Lord 
« Crewe’s pious hope that these sugges- 
i tions would enable more noble Lords 
to take part in the debates was wel- 
I corned by Lord Ami*thill, who re- 
- marked tb^t, after nearly thirty years 
I in that House, he had never before been 
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made aware of this desire for back- 
bench orations. 

As originally introduced the Eent 
Eestriction Bill was strictly limited in 
its operation. But landlord-baiting is a 
sport to which the House of Commons 
is much addicted, and by the time the 
measure emerges from Committee its 
own draughtsman will hardly recog- 
nise it. 

The best; of the many x\mendments 
complacently accepted, after a show of 
reluctance, by the Goverament spokes- 
men, was one providing that no increase 
of rent shall be chargeable except in 
the case of a house '' reasonably fit for 
habitation.” That ‘should make some 
of our slum-owners sit up and take 
notice. 

Wednesday^ March — An ap- 
parently innocent request from Lord 
SuDE LEY for the reinstatem ent of the sys- 
tem of guide-lecturers in the Museums 
led to quite a lively debate. Other; 
noble lords used the motion as a peg 
for a fierce indictment of the Govern- 
ment’s treatment of these institutions 
during the War. Lord Cbawfoed, who 
has probably forgotten more about Art 
than some of his critics ever knew, con- 
cealed his real sympathy for the motion 
under a mask of official obstructiveness, 
hut was compelled eventually to give it 
a strictly provisional acceptance. 

In the old days when the possession 
of a seat was secured by the deposit of 
a hat it was no uncommon thing, on 
the morning of a big debate, to see a 
Member staggering in under a load of 
toppers, with which he proceeded to' 
secure seats for his friends. To put an 
end to this nefarious practice the card- 
system was introduced ; but that, it is 
sai^, has now been similarly abused. 
One man one card, however, is in future 
-to be the rule. Colonel Will Thoene 
feared that it might still be circum- 
vented by the “ stage army ” trick ; but 
the^iSPEAKEE thought the attendants 
m^t be trusted to recognise and de- 
feat* tkny Member who essayed it. 
c ' Bear- Admiral 'Sir Ebginald Hall, 
having added to his laurels by defeat- 
ing, a Nelson at Liverpool, took his' 
seat 'this afternoon, and was loudly 
eheered for the manner in which he 
-came into action. He and his supporters 
-ma^intaaned their ‘‘line abreast” and 
dischai^ed. their salvoes of salutes to 
tho Gliairwith faultless precision. 

Later on the gallant Admiral earned 
further cheers for a capital maiden 
speech on the Naval Estimates* These 
were introduced by Mr. Long, who 
told the story of the Navy’s triumph 
with all a landsman’s enthusiasm^ Its 
future size may to a certain extent de- 
pend upon the Judgment of Paris, but 
he was certain that, come what may^ 


the Nation would always insist on 
having a Fleet sufficient for our needs 
— a sentiment which received the wel- 
come endorsement of Mr. Beace for 
the Labour Party. 

According to Commander Norman 
Craig it was anything but sufficient 
for our needs when war broke out. It 
lacked docks, destroyers, submarines, 
air-ships — everything, in fact, save 
Dreadnoughts, which, in the absence 
of these accessories, had to belie their 
name and rush from one unprotected 
anchorage to another in fear of the 
German mosquito - craft. Only the 
courage of the officers and men saved 
us, and up to the present — that was 
the tenor of many of the speeches — 
they have reaped but a scanty reward. 



GENERAL SEELY’S NON-STOP FLIGHT. 


Thursday, March l^th, — Ministers 
left at home to “mind the shop” would , 
rather like, I fancy, to put up a notice ! 
over the Palace . of Westminster, 
“ Closed till after the Peace Con- i 
ference.” Nearly every problem pre- 1 
sented to them depends for its ultimate ! 
solution upon the decisions arrived at 
in Paris. Lord Stuabt of Woetley, 
for example, put a series of most press- 
ing questions regarding the present 
condition and future prospects of 
Poland but Lord Cuezon in reply 
could only shrug his shoulders (at con- 
siderable length) and refer him to the 
Conference. 

The Leader of the House of Com- 
mons labours under similar disabili- 
ties, which are beginning to try even 
his amiable temper. Until Paris hjis 
spoken be cannot give definite informa- 
tion about the^ Government’s fiscal 
policy, the amount of the German in^ 
deinnity and other pressing topics, and, 
as ho told some of his persistent ques- 
tioners this afternoon, it is no good 


putting the same question to him every 
week and expecting a different answer. 

The best news of the day is that 
there will be an ample supply of cur- 
rants for Whitsuntide school- treats, 
and Smith minor's translation of “ Non 
cuivis honiini contingit adire Corin' 
thum ” as “ Not everyone is lucky 
enough to find a currant in his war- 
bun ” will no. longer be applicable. 

Five years ago General Seely, then 
Secretary of State for War, asked 
timidly for a single million for air- 
craft. To-day, as Under- Secretary for 
Air, he boldly demanded sixty -six 
millions, and explained that but for the 
Armistice the amount would have been 
two hundred millions. And the House, 
after hearing his glowing account of 
the wonderful achievements of our air- 
men, readily voted the money. A good 
deal of it is to go, quite rightly, to 
relieving the hardships of demobilisa- 
tion, which fall with peculiar severity 
on men whose special training is not 
much use to them in civil life. The 
least we can do when they "are forced 
to descend from their chosen element 
is to insure them against a bad landing. 

TO A VEGETABLE-MAEEOW. 

0 MONSTROUS, O Gargantuan, over- 

grown 1 

0 huge ! 0 gross ! 0 squat ! 

Whose one redeeming virtue — one 
alone — 

Is that you weigh a lot ; 

Who will not thrive upon the common 
soil. 

So that the patient digger e’en must 
toil 

To raise a special mound 
Above the level ground 
That you may sun yourself upon the 
sloping earth 

And, like the wicked, wax to an un- 
common girth. 

But it is not your vast circumference 
That stirs this passing strain ; 

1 would not sing although, to move you 

hence. 

They fetched their biggest crane ; 

It is -that men should shove! tons of 
that 

Into the maws of some capacious vat. 
Add sugar (half-a-pound) 

And stir it round and round ; 
Then, at th-e last, throw in some ginger 
with a spade 

And label the result as “ Lemon Mar- 
malade.” 


From a description of the first flight 
ofE33:— . 

“Alas, the meteorological conditions, at 
first considered probable, turned out worse.” 

Yorkshire Paper, 
Nothing so likely as the improbaible. 
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THE BIBLE IN PAIN. 

I Me. H, G. Wells’ new novel, based 
on the BooIj: of Job, and Mr. Abnold 
Bennett’s new play dealing with the 
story of Judith and Holofeenes, by no 
means exhaust the Biblical and Apo- 
cryphal motives from which our popular 
writers are now drawing inspiration. 

Mrs. Humphey Waed’s next novel 
will be a minutely analytical study of 
the contrasted temperaments of Esau 
and Jacob, the one standing for revolt 
and the Other for a rather smooth and 
supple orthodoxy. 

Mr. E. Phillips Oppenheim is turn- 
ing his attention to a'^new spy romance 
woven about the experiences of Caleb 
and Joshua. 

Professor Ohalmebs Mitchell has 
long been engaged on a monograph on 
the Ark and its inmates, in which the 
famous zoologist will explain the con- 
ditions under which the animals lived, 
the segregation and food problems, and 
how the complexities following. diseni- 
bareation were dealt with by Noah and 
his family. Lord Pihrie is contribut- 
ing a chapter on the structure of the 
vessel,.and there will be . an appendix 
on the dangers of overcrowding by Sir 
Abthue New^holme.^ . 

. Mr. Galsworthy has also been turn- 
ing vhis attention to the Ark, and the 


inhumane congestion of the creatures 
that were packed into it. The result 
should be a very Interesting psycho- 
logical and sociological work, the lead- 
ing character being Ham’s wife, whom 
the novelist figures' as a protester to 
her father-in-law against his treatment 
of all the animals, but in particular of 
the two Pekinese spaniels. 

Mr. Alec Waugh has nearly com- 
pleted an indictment of private tuition 
based on the story .of Samuel .and Eli. 

Mr, H. B. Irving, turning ‘aside for 
the moment from the study of more 
recent turpitude, is preparing an analy- 
tical memoir on the first murder, that 
of Abel by Gain. With all his well- 
known thoroughness he reconstructs 
the crime and shows in what particulars 
Cain, although an innovator, proved 
himself also an adept. ' 

Mr. George Moore is meditating a 
revised version of the story of Jose^^h 
and his Brethren, which in his opirr^n 
is sadly in need of re-writing, suffering 
as it does from an unsophisticated siin- 1 
plicity of diction and thought. 

Mr. Conrad is busy with a new ro- 
mance treating of Jonah and the whale, 
in which,. for the sake of verisimilitude, 
'Jonah will himself recount his strange 
adventure to :a few personal friends. 

> As the narrative runs to over a hundred 
) [thousand wordaMie reader may be sure 


that no detail of realism is omitted from 
the description of the luckless voyage. 

Mrsj Elinor Gltn’s new novel will 
be called The Heart of Solomon, 

The movie-producers are not idle. 
After the greatest difficulty in procuring 
an adior of prophetic mien willing to 
undertake the rather trying part of 
Daniel, an intrepid doTnpteicr’h&s-heen 
found in Eranoe and the story of the 
Lions’ Den is to be filmed at once. 
Possibly some assistance from the drug 
whose power was illustrated by Mr. 
George Morrow in last week*5 Punch 
may be called for. * * • [ 

Meanwhile a company - is being 
formed for* the exploitation 6i a new 
system of muscular development under 
the name of “ Samsonism/* and a 
powerful company of public men is 
being enlisted to write daily articles in 
its praise. * 

Another Impending Apology. 

London’s Premier Turn Goat Specialist.” 

I ’ Advt, in Daily Pa^er, 

“ Writers, mostly ’ town - bred, infatotted 
with the ‘ conutry-side, have ^ raved ^ of, the 
statuesc^ue repose of the ruf^^ jmaiden. A 
statuteis no doubt a beantifnl object, but you 
do not want to take it to a dance.” 

, Daily Paper, 

, We shouldn’t, but the Lord Ohan- 
4 OEI<L(pi''iljgb8t. 
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AT THE PLAY certainly was his fault that the end ment attendant upon her recovery from 

^ TT , -p * of the play was like nothing ever seen off a swoon the druggists are suffered to 

The House of Peril. the stage. Let me briefly put the scene pass out through the door into the arms 

The maker of a plot that turns upon before you/ A young Englishwoman, of a posse of constabulary, 
murder and drugging in the neighbour- paying a farewell call upon the criminals At this juncture, the lady having 


Lu urugging m cue neignoour- 1 paying a lareweii can upon tile criminals I At tms juncture, the lady having 
Continental gambling haunt ! of The House of Peril, has been drugged i been restored to her senses, you might 
aware that his work is — ^ 


hood of a Continental gambling hi 
must be aware that his work is 
not going to be brought to the 
test of common experience, and he 
is therefore less likely to be ham- 
pered by the laws of probability. 
But there are limits even to the 
British public's gift of credulity. 
How far Mrs. Belloc Lowndes 
may have enjoyed special privileges 
in the search for her material I 
cannot say ; but for myself I con- 
fess that a modest acquaintance 
with the atmosphere of European 
casinos has left me in absolute 
ignorance of any such society as 
that of the hosts of The House of 
Peril. Perhaps Mrs. Lowndes's 
book (which I have not read) may 
throw light on this dark^mystery ; 
but in the, play — and the play's 
the only thing that concerns us 
here — I could trace nothing to^ in- 
dicate to my poor intelligence how 
it was that two decently - bred 
ladies and their escort, a perfectly 
honest French officer, ever came 
I to find themselves on terms of easy 
intercourse with the frowsy old 
German couple who lived at the 




CHARGE, CHESTER— CHARGE ! ” 
Count Paul de Virieu , . Mr. Owen Nares. 
William Cheater .... Mb. John Howell, 


suppose that the rescue - party 
would take at least some fleeting 
interest in the disposal of their 
prisoners. There you would be in 
error. The final curtain is due and 
there are peremptory affairs of the 
heart to be wound up before we 
can get away. So, to clear the 
ground, one of the admirers makes 
a gallant statement which redeems 
the other’s character from a false 
suspicion, and, rightly regarding 
himself as de trop^ goes off by an- 
other exit and shows no further 
concern in either of the two de- 
velopments — on or off the stage. 

The remaining admirer, left alone 
in the company of the lady, ignores 
with a fine detachment the impo- 
tent rage that his captives are pre- 
sumably venting' in the passage 
just outside, and declares the 
ardour of his passion as a man 
might do in the breathless caka 
of a moonlit solitude d deux. And 
on this idyllic scene the curtain 
descends. 

The most satisfying thing in the 
play was the acting of Miss Annie 


nC rr r was the acting of Miss Annie 

Onalet des Muguets, Lacville, on the by them. She wakes up prematurely (Schletter as of the 

proceeds of robbery. to find them collecting her pearl neck- Chalet des Muguets, an extraordinarily 

Any obstacle which these repellent lace— four thousand pounds* worth of clever study of the doting Hausfrau 
Teutons may have had to overcome in it. Murder is in the air, when suddenly, much busied about the service of her 
the ultimate execution of their nefarious to the surprise of the viUains (but not lord. Mr. Norman McKinnbl as TFac/i- 

warning of ner easily contrived to convey the 
to the rescue two typically Teuton blend of brutishness, 
lo the „cil»-|^,d U domestic seotim.ctalST 


'victim to penetrate so fifth- 
rate an interior. One never 
even began to get over the 
inherent » improbability of 
such an attraction. ' - 
And I was the less dis- 
posed to take thiiigs for 
granted, because of the rather 
irritating obscurity that 
veiled the opening of the 
Second Act, in which we 
are introduced to The House 
of Peril and are left Sox a 
long time in doubt as to the 
natup of the place and its 
relation to anything that 
has gone before. I think 
this must have been the fault 
of the adapter, Mr. Vachell. 
He seems to have assumed in 
his audience a general know- 
ledge of the original story — 
a dangerous confidence, even 
I in the ease of so clever and 
I popular a writer as Mrs. 

I Bto&oo IjOwndes. 


1 4 * h 

PAP-PA” AND “POOST-OAT.” 

Wachrnr . . ^ . . . , , Mr, Norman McKinnel. 
Madame Wachner .... Miss Annie Schlbtter. 


and domestic sentimentality, 

' combined with the heavy 
playfulness which by a curi- 
. . ous delusion, ineradicably 
racial, is mistaken over there 
for humour. “ Ja, ja," he says 
complacently, “I ‘have the 
humour-sense." 

It was regrettable that 
the cosmopolitan Anna 
Wolsky^^ acted with great 
•V animation by Miss Margaret 
j Halstan, had to withdraw 
I from the scene at an early 
/ stage in consequence of being 
I murdered — I don’t know how, 

I as we neither saw nor heard 
the details. Her friend, 
Sylvia Bailey, however, 
stayed on to the finish, and 
Miss Emily Brooke saw her 
nicely through, her troubles. 
A very level performance, 

^ ‘ To the rather wooden part 
of Willia^n Chester 'ffoil to 
hero) Mr. John Howell j 
brought a certain unliveli- 
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ness of his own. A better chance was 
taken by Miss Stella Eho, who gave 
proof of a vivid personality in her brief 
sketch of a professional fortune-teller 
who admitted to her clients (this must 
be very unusual) that she nearly always 
made a mess of her crystal-gazing. 

•Finally^ Mr, Owen Naees, looking 
pretty and not too warlike in the gay 
uniform of a French Officer of Cavalry, 
played the hero’s part with a very 
natural and fluent charm. I join in 
the general hope that this, the first 
play under his actor-management, will 
go well. It ought to, for though, in 
point of power to thrill, it did not quite 
confirm the promise of its sinister 
name and theme it was never for a 
moment dull, and its faults were the 
kind of stage-faults about which, while 
they give the critic a chance of being 
unkind, a British audience never worries 
too much. 0. S. 

A matinee of Borneo and Juliet will 
be given at the Eoyal Court Theatre on 
Sunday, March 30th, at 2.30 p.m., in 
aid of the Netting Hill Day Nursery, 
which has done such admirable service 
among the poor of ‘"'‘The Potteries.” 
Help is greatly needed to enable the 
promoters, of this good work (for which 
Mr, Punch has before now appealed) 
to pay off a mortgage and to start a 


fund for a convalescent cottage-home. 
Among the cast of the matinee will be 
Miss Mona Maughan, Mr. Dennis 
Neilson-Terrt and Mr. Otho Stuart, 
who produces it. Tickets may be ob- 
tained from the Hon. Sec., 22, Paulton’s 
Square, Chelsea, S.W. 


“ STAGE-STRUCK NOVELISTS. 
Lillah McCarthy as Executioner.” 

Sunday Payer » 

Well, they can’t say they haven’t had 
a fair warning. 

“Scotsmen the world over possess to a re- 
markable degree the spirit of clamishness.” 

Times of India, 

A good many of them have certainly 
made the world their oyster. 


“OXEORD AND OAMBRIDCrE. 

Boot Race to be Rowed This Year at 
Henley Regaita.” — Daily Paper, 

A very suitable venue for the contest, 
which, we presume, will be conducted 
in pairs. 

CATTLE MARKET. 

Messrs. beg to announce that they will 

hold their usual Sale of Pat and Store Stock 
at above. 

Present Entries include : 

80 Pairs Men’s, Women’s and Children’s 
NewBoots, assorted sizes .” — Provincial Paper. 

These, of course, will be entered with 
the calves* 


TO A MARCH BROWN, SWALLOWED ALIVL 

Ease insect with your jaunty air ‘ 

The troubled stream serenely riding, 
How guessed you not that Death was 
there 

Nor feared the hungry trout in hiding? 
Did instinct, friend of helpless things’, 
Not bid you rise and use your wings ? 

Alas, "the widening ripple showed 
Around the spot which lately bore 
you, 

And down you went the deadly road 
Where many a fly has gone before 
you. 

One victim more to swell the pride 
Of goldSn turn and spotted side. 

Yet know (if any ghost of yoii 

Or delicate spirit ’s left to know it) 
That I ’Ve a fly which never fleNv 
(Tour likeness) and the skill to 
thr6w it; 

^ And I that saw the fatal rise 
I Marked where a fat half-pounder lies. 

Thither will I with reel and rod 
I And cure bis taste for dainty dishes 
By favour of whatever god * * 
Decides the destiny of fishes ; 

And that were vengeance* passing 
sweet— 

Tour captor on your counterfeit I 
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DAISY. 

He was always called Daisy, We 
hated the name, but,. the christening 
just happened*"* with the suddenness 
of influenza or an earthquake. Percy 
was the culprit, for he knocked aU our 
pre-arranged plans for a name on the 
head by his passion for what he calls 
“apt quotation/’ When he (Daisy) 
emerged from his basket we saw that, 
like Nbeson,^ he was blind df an eye, 
Percy, ii^mediately inspir^, quofed 
from Wordsworth’s Ode to Daisy, 
“A little Cyclops with one^e” — and 
the result was inevitable, •a)aisy re-, 
sented the name from the first, for at 
the very font, so to speak,; he drew 
blood from us both^ and th^, utterly 
indifferent to our feelings, sealed him- 
self on the top of an empty beer barrel 
and there performed his evening ablu- 
tions. 

It was a curious coincidence that 
made him select a beer barrel, for 
thereby hung a tragic tale. He and 
his twin-brother had been adopted from 
infancy by the Sergeants’ mess and 
had lived in peace and plenty — in fact 
in too much plenty, for I regret to say 
that Daisy’s brother died of drink from 
having formed*' the discreditable habit 
of emptying all the dregs pi the Ser- 
geants’ beer mugs into his d^n, inside.'. 
However^ he was granted military obse- 
quies, which were so successfully per- 
formed that an account of them found 
its way into one of the daily papers. 
This so delighted the amateur under- 
takers that Daisy’s brother was at once 
exhumed and re-buried with further 
pomp and circumstance. Daisy mean- 
while, 'feeling himself of less conse- 
quence than the departed hero, began 
to. mope; so to save life and reason he 
was sent to us “ to cheer and cherish,” 
as the Sergeants put it. 

An egotistical irascible bachelor sea- 
gull; yet his vices, and he was made 
up of them, became virtues in our eyes. 

The morning after ’ his arrival he 
went for a solemn tour of investigation, 
finally taking up his abode in the middle 
of the tennis-court, as being to his mind 
the most salubrious spot — and from 
there he ruled despotically. “That 
blooming bird fears neither man nor 
devil/’ Cook was heard to mutter, after 
Be had embedded his beak in her ankle ; 
and it was quite true. He so terrified 
Horatio, our portly bull-dog, by peck- 
ing at his sensitive kinky tail from 
behind when he was absent-mindedly 
lap^ng water from Daisy’s bath, that 
he never again ventured alone on to 
the lawn. I say “ alone,” for be dared 
onm more, emboldened by the presence 
bf Ks unwilling young wife, who accom- 
panied him, tied by a rope to his collar. 


Percy and I watched them advance 
from afar and waited in suspense for 
the sequel. Daisy was taking a post- 
prandial nap inside his beer barrel. 
There was a breathless hush, followed 
by a pandemonium of sound, masculine 
and feminine cries of distress mingled 
with raucous shrieks of anger, and then i 
we saw our valiant couple in slow but 
ignominious retreat. Horatio was drag- ; 
gang his spouse along on her back, with 
legs in air and bulging eyes! What 
had happened in the interim we never 
knew, but both Mr. and Mrs. Horatio 
I bore marks of battle, and they were; 
sadder and wiser dogs for many days | 
to come, , I 

Percy, always deprecatingly anxious | 
to find favour in Daisy’s eyes, tore 
down to the shore one morning before 
breakfast and returned with a large 
pailful of salt water, which he laid 
— so to speak — at Daisy’s feet. Daisy 
glanced at it and at Percy ^ with his 
cold grey eye, and then stepped lightly' 
into his fresh-water tub, which was 
always at hand. Percy however, being 
of an unsnubbable disposition, tried 
again to find a way into Daisy’s heart, • 
and this time he brought Hen gist and 
Horsa, two young seagulls that be had 
found derelict on the rocks, hoping 
that he would take a pateimal interest 
Jn their loneliness; but, like bis great 
prototype, Daisy clapped bis glass to 
his sightless eye, and “ I ’m damned if 
I see them,” he said. But he saw 
them all right at meal times, when he 
would whisk round suddenly as their 
portion of fish was flung to them, and 
swiftly gobble it up I 

So Daisy prospered and grew sleek 
and fab, and his days were long in the 
land. He consented indeed to partake 
of our hospitality for over a year, won 
many hearts, but kept bis own intact, 
until the following spring, when a 
young man’s fancy lightly turns to 
thoughts of love ; then he preened his 
white waistcoat and sallied forth. 

^ « 'Ai sit 

Did I say he was a bachelor ? Th^ 
last we heard of him was from a fisher- 
man friend who, when in search of sea- 
birds’ eggs, saw and recognised our 
Daisy by the fierceness of his one eye. 
He was reluctantly taking his turn 
on the family egg while Mrs. Daisy 
tretched and titivated herself after her 
domestic labours. 

Does he sometimes, we wonder, think ^ 
regretfully of his celibate days and the 
beer barrel, where he lived en g argon ? 


“Widower, 35,^ abstainer, would like to 
correspond with.^ respectable widow, or other- 
wise, view matrimony ,” — Provincial Pajper* 

He seems an easy-going fellow who 
would make any woman happy. 


DEMOBILISED DAYDREAMS. 

At 10 A,M. or so (in bed, 

With lowered blinds and curtains 
drawn), 

There wander lightly through my head 
Memories of ruddy dawn — 

A thing 1 never could have said 
Before we warred against the Hun, 
For then, although I may have heard 
That this phenomenon occurred, 

I had'uo notion how' the 'thing was 
done. 

A stranger to the birth of day, 

How many have I watched since 
' flieni 

At least a thousand, I should say 
(It seems- to me like ten) ; 

On Salisbury Plain, austere and grey, 
Breaking night’s gloom and deepen- 
ing mine, 

When, crawling forth, I used to see ! 
Stonehenge all shaken visibly ' ] 

By the rude Sergeant’s bellow, '^Bise 
and shine / ” ■ ' I 

I 

Griding the foam of distant seas — ' 

And humbly then I bowed my neck ■ 
And sank forlornly to my knees 1 
To swab the blooming deck ; 

A wealth of flaming pageantries, ' 
When, in a dusty Indian fort, : 
I went to early morning jerks,'*' i 

Cursing the sun and all his works | 
And dripping perspiration by the 
quart ; ' 

In Egypt, too, a pallid glow ! 

Through swirls of desolating dust — | 
There often have I watched it grow, ; 

Eed up enough to bust ; 

In Palestine, uncertain, slow 

(While standing-to, with drowsy 
eyes^, 

Herald or shells and, what was worse, ! 
Waking the ancient Eastern curse, 

A hundred thousand million ravenou^- 
flies. ' . . ! 

Sombre, inspiring, radiant, chill,’ ‘ 
Mysterious, wild, inert, ablaze, ! 
A thousand times on plain and hill 
, The dawn has held my gaze ; 

Idly I dream of it, until ‘ - 
A sterner mood invades roy brain ' 
And I grow resolute. Here and now ’ 
I register a mighty vow 
Never to see the beastly thing again. 

One oe the Punch: Brigade. 

* Physical training. , 


♦ ‘ The Home Secretary gives notice that sum- 
mer time ^ill be brought into force thds year 
on the morning of Sunday, March 30, and will 
continue until the night of Suirday-Monday, 
September 28120.”— ;Scof5 Paper , ' i 

By which time,, it is confidently ex-* 
pected, the Peace Conference will be 
over. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

{By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Glerks.) 

Mr. H. M. Hyndman brings to CUmenceau : the Man and 
his Time (Grant Eichards) a specialised knowledge of 
the intricacies of French politics, personal friendship with 
his^ subject and a sympanhy not disconnted by profound 
differences of opinion. Here is one veteran fighting man 
writing a brilliant (I don't use the word as a cliche) chronicle 
and commentary of the battles of another, battles which 
cover the same period and were fought* broadly for the same 
causes. But the French Eadical extremist could never see 
his way to subscribe to the Socialist creed. His stalwart 
individualism, in part temperamental,. was also as a politi- 
cal working faith the result of a distrust of logic divorced 
from the experience and responsibility of actual adminis- 
tration. Somewhat similarly the English Socialist refused 
to let logic press him into the premature Internationalism 
of so many of his associates, nor did he share their trust, so 
ruthlessly betrayed, in German Social Democracy as having 
either the power or the serious intention of thwarting 
German Imperialism. If a man's achievement be rightly 
gauged by the difficulties he has overcome, then M. Ole- 
MENCBAU, e^led unwillingly and unwilling at the most 
desperate crisis of the destiny of a diskacted and dispirited 
France hammered by the enernty's legions and with the 
pass ready for sale by false friends, may weE- justify Mr. 


Hyndman's verdict on him as the statesman of the Great 
War. The man who came into the War a mere Tiger will 
go out of it an authentic Lion. 

‘‘Miss Berta Huck” is among the few writers from whorn 
I c^ really enjoy stories about the War. . She has an en- 
gaging 'way with her that can turn even that (at least the 
more endurable aspects of it) to favour and prettiness. And 
in The Land GirVs Love Story (Hobdee and Stouohton), 
a theme after her own heart, she has given us what is, 

I think, her best achievement so far. It is an excellent 
slight tale of two heroines who took their patriotic turn at 
the work of the land army on a Welsh farm, and the adven- 
tures, agricultural and (of course) amorous, that befell them 
there. It is all the best-humoured affair imaginable, re- 
freshingly full of country airs and brisked up with a fine 
I flavour of romance. “Miss E.uck:'' has the neatest hand for 
this kind of thing ; she permits no loose ends to the series 
of love-knots that she ties so amusingly. So the finish of 
the comedy deserves the epithet “engaging** in mores^sessi 
than one; with a Jack to every Jill, and the harvest moon j 
(as promised in the cover picture) beaming upon all, the 
couples paired off to everyone's entire satis&ction, A tale . j 
that will be safe for a siicces fou with all who have worn’ j 
the smock and the green armlet ; whiia I can well imagine: 
that ladies less fortunate inay find thW* enjoyment of it 
'tempered with a certain wistfulness. 
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German Days (Murray) is a plain tale of everyday life members of the Biffin circle, as also by an index that is 
in Germany before the War, with just those gaps in it itself a monument of inaccuracy so subtle that it must be 
which would naturally occur in the narrative of any one traced to be appreciated. 

observer who also hadn’t been aware at the time that she 

was observing. A Polish Girl (C. B.)" has written this Mr. Eegtnald Blunt has scored another brilliant sue- 
account with an engaging frankness and an apparent lack cess with The Wonderful Village (Mills and Boon). It is 
of exaggeration which distinguish it among books of its one of his Chelsea books of anecdote, gossip and good talk 
kind. It is largely a record of school days, and C. B.,” as of which he possesses the secret. He knows how to create 
the child of a Polish Jew of good standing living in Posen, the right Chelsea atmosphere and he is most artful in 
suffered slights and insults and met with injustices which leading his readers on, just as a little dog -shows himself 
a “ true German ’’ would not have had to endure ; but she every now and then at a decoy and thus draws the inquisi- 
does not seem embittered. Her picture of the German at tive ducks after him till they drift in with all exit cut off, 
homehasnot made me yearn to renew my acquaintance with At one moment Mr. Blunt gives you ^a^ glimpse of that 
him, but it seems to explain the origin of some of his most bloodthirsty butcher, King Henry VIII. Then you pass 
unpleasant qualities. Since, as “0. B.” and other writers to Anne Boleyn, Catherine Parr and the Princess 
would have us know, the German soldier was cowed by Elizabeth. Further on there is a delightfully humor- 
physical suffering in peace-time it is small matter for won- ous account by William Be Morgan of. bis attempt 


der that he- became a brute 
in war,' or that the, citizen, 
to whom everything used 
to be mrhoten, has, since 
the bureaucracy which re- 
gulated his smallest actions 
went to pieces, shown very 
little ability to regulate 
them for himself. The 
terrible pact, by which, in 
the ten years preceding the 
War thousands of German 
women bound themselves 
to combat tlie predomin- 
ance of the landed classes, 
which was making- life for 
ordinary people a slow 
starvation, is one of* the 
things which I am induced 
to believe, because ‘*C. B.” 
has dealt so faithfully with 
others of which I knew 
already. Of books on Ger- 
many from within there 
have been very many, but 
there is still room for such 
books as. this. 

You must not be shocked 
to find that Captain Harry 
Graham has (apparently) 



to induce* Carlyle to be- 
come a member of the 
Society for the Protection 
of Ancient Buildings : He 
promised to think it over, 
chiefly, I think, because 
Sir James Stephen had 
rather implied that the 
Society’s object was not 
worth thinking over. He - 
added one or two severe 
comments on the contents 
of space.’* The various 
Chelsea potteries are not 
omitted, and there is an 
account of the wonderful 
set designed and executed 
by the Wedgwoods for the 
Empress Catherine op 
Eussia, Of this, in 1909, 
about one thousand pieces 
were surviving. Who shall 
say where these are now ? 

I may add that the author’s 
profits on this book are to 
be given for the assistance 
of our blinded soldiers and 
sailors at St. Bunstan's. 

The title of Miss F. E. 
Mills Young’s The Shadoto \ 


abandoned the lighter fields of literature for the heavy of the Fast (Hodder and Stoughton) does not refer to the 
plough-land of Biography, What is, I believe, his initial youthful transgressions of any of her characters, but to the 
v^ture of l^his land lies before me in Biffin and His Circle cloud which the Boer War left behind it, to burst ultimately 
(Mills and Boon), a record of the career of Beginald in rebellion. I do not know any novelist who brings 
B^n, that eminent author with whose works {The to her work a greater sympathy with or a finer feeling for 
^Ister Hook, and others) the public is already familiar; South Africa than Miss Young, and if her moderate 
tnough, by a pardonable confusion, they are more usually methods do not find favour the reason can only be that for 
associated with the name of the present biographer. It may the moment moderation is a^ather unpopular quality. As 
be said at once that, if a life of Biffin had to be written, regards the actual, story given to us here I find myself 
uaptam uraham was emphatically the man for the task ; unable to accept the hero, Guy MathesoUj with any great 
indeed, from the preface, with its absorbing account of the in- enthusiasm. Fresh from the kissing of one girl, he at 
cep ion of the \vork m certain alleged convivialities between once falls heavily in love with another. Number One, how- 
aut lor and publishers, to the final chapter, there is not ever, secured him in the end, for he discovered that his 
a page that is nob calculated to inspire the reader with feeling for her was real afi'ection, while passion had been 
protound (and m my own case frequently uncontrollable) responsible for his affair with Number Two. Bub I fancy 
emotion. Nor is the work valuable for the central figure that he would still need a little vrabching. Intermingled 
^one. Ut each member of the Biffin circle Captain Graham with his love affairs is a tale of. racial prejudice and intrigue 
ells (nay, repeats) some^ anecdote that forms a tribute at which is told with restraint and skill. Holman, a German 
of his research and the industry of his agent who had dropped an “n ” for his better security, is 
omit to add that the yolume is an obnoxious person, in whose underhand work I can quite 
emciohed with some admirably reproduced portraits of 1 readily believe. 
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. . It has been discovered that the new dence. The remark attributed to Mr. 

CHARIVARIA. Education Act, which prohibits boys A. J. Balfoue, that he always thought 

William Hohenzolleen is reported under twelve being worked for more Colorado was the name of a twopenny 
to be busy sawing treos. Some declare than two hours on Sunday, may apply cigar, has failed to make the situation 
that his energy is due to an hallucina- to choir - boys. A Commission, we easier. .j, 

tion that they are German generals, understand, is to be called upon to '•' 

Others say the whole story is a clumsy decide finally whether they are really “ A pupil at a West London * out-of- 


Others say the whole story is a clumsy decide finally whether they are really “ A pupil at a West London * out-of- 
attempt to discredit him with the boys or just little demons. " work* school,” says a news item, daily 

Labour party. ... attends his studies in an opera-hat.'* 

'■* A man who applied to theBloomsbury On being informed of this fact. Sir 

Dublin Corporation has decided to County Court for relief against an evic- Thomas Beecham is reported to have 
increase its revenue by eight thousand tion order stated that he could find no expressed the opinion that its signifi- 
pounds by raising the charge on water, other suitable house, as he had nine cance was obvious. 

Citizens are urged to put patriotism children -under fourteen years of age. 

before prejudice and give the stuff a His residential problem remains un- President Wilson, it is announced, 
trial. r ] hopes to * visit Scotland 


The inconveniences that 
attend influenza reached 
their climax a few days ago 
when an occupant of a 
crowded tube train blew 
the nose of the man next to 
him in mistake for his own. 

The beggar who has been 
going about telling a pitiful 
story of being wounded by 
a trench-mortar during the 
Jutland battle is now re- 
garded by the police as an 
impostor. , 5 * ^ 

* 

A defendant in a County 
; Court case at Liverpool last 
week stated in his evidence 
that he had been on the 
telephone for the last twenty 
years.. In fairness to the 
Postal authorities he should 
have admitted that it was 
a trunk call. 



shortly for some golf. He 
believes that some adjust- 
ment of the dispute as to 
the respective merits of the 
running-up and pitch-and- 
stop methods of approach 
should be embodied in the 
Peace terms if international 
harmony is to be really 
secured. ^ 

Primroses and crocuses 
are blooming in North Lon- 
don, Pending an official 
announcement by The Daily 
Mail people are requested 
, to accept this as a pre- 
liminary Spring. 

* ❖ 

Concrete ships, says a 
Government official, can be 
made in moulds. But of 
course you must not forget 
to grease the tin. 


A lady - correspondent, 
writing to a daily paper, 

laments the fact that the „ „ teen spectators ana seven 

War has changed a great theee’s no call for tqu to keep a watch on the Rhine.” policemen were injuied. 

many husbands; Surely the — "S;:"' 

wife who receives the wrong husband solved, but we understand, with regard Many members of the Bar are greatly 
can get some sort of redress from the to the other difficulty, that the Board of afraid that some learned judge will ask, 
War Office. ^ ’ Works has offered to sell him a card “What is the Jazz-step?” before the 


A Sinn Eeiner, arriving 
home in Grossgar, Co. 
Down, last week, had a 
very hearty welcome. Thir- 
teen spectators and seven 
policemen were injured. 


buffers. 


War Office. ’ Works has offered to sell him a card “What is the Jazz-step?” before the 

index at considerably below cost. question has really been settled by the 

All the main-line railways are to be dancers' themselves, 

electrified, Sir Eric Geddes told the “ Bridegrooms,” says a contemporary, 

House of Commons. Meanwhile he “ are discovering that weddings cost The young lady who, on receiving a 
has successfully electrified all the old more.” The growing pi'actice among proposal of marriage over the telephone 
buffers. fathers - in - law of delivering their last week, replied, “ Yes, who 's speak- 

daughters “ free at rail,” instead of , as ing?” turns out to be an ex-typist 
A number of women are doing good formerly, “ from house to house,” may recently demobilised from the Air 

work as mates on Medway sailing have something to do with it. Ministry. ... 

barges. The denial of the report that 

one of them recently looked at a “ Eamsgate,” says The Daily Mail^ It is interesting to note that to-d|by 

Wapping policeman for five minutes on “is racing Margate in Thanet’s recon- is the anniversary of the day that 

end without once repeating h^self may struction.” At present Marga;te still not a Flag-day last year. * * ^ 

be ascribed to professional jealousy, claims to lead by one nigger and two v 

^ winkle-barrows. Another Sex-Prohlei% 

The smal car, . says a trade con- ^ j t • i 4. i. .q “Information Wanted as to the whereabouts 

temporary, “has come. to stop. We TheGolorado Legislature has passed oj James <n4e Liza -V ship agent. 

can well believe it. It is an old habit, a resolution in favour of Irish indepen- Last heard of 30 y^rs Pa^&r. 


VOL. OLVI. 


o 
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THE PRELIMINARY DOVE: ITS PROSPECTS. 

WiTHiR a little week or two, 

So all onr sanguine prints declare, 

The Dove (or Bird of Peace) is due 
To spread its wings and take the air, 

Like' Mr. Thomas when he flew 
Across the firmamental blue 
To join the Premieb in communion 
Touching the 'Bail way Workers’ Union, 

We ’ve waited many a weary, week 
With bulging eyes and fevered brow, ‘ ■ 

While Wilson pressed upon its beak ' - 
His Lsague-of-Nations* olive bough,’ 

Wondering what amount of weight 
,Its efforts could negotiate. 

How much, in fact, the bird would stand 
Without collapsing on the land. 

And, even though it should contrive 
To keep its pinions on the flap, 

And by a tour de force survive 
This devastating handicap. 

Yet are there perils in the skies 
Whereon we blandly shut our eyes, 

But which are bound to be incurred, 

, And, notably, the Bolshy-bird. 

This brand of vulture, most obscene, 

May have designs upon the Dove; 

Its carrion taste was never keen 
On the Millennial reign of Love; 

And I, for one, am stiff with fear 
About our little friend’s career. 

Lest that disgusting fowl should maul 
• And eat it, olive-branch and all. 

I mention this to mark the quaint 
Notion of “Peace” the public has, 

That wants to smear the Town with paint, 

To whoop and jubilate and jazzr' 

And while our flappers beat the floor 
There’s Eussia soaked in seas of gore, 

And Lenin waxing beastly fat ; 

Nobody seems to think of that, O. S. 

PERFECTLY UNAUTHENTIC ANECDOTES. 

which may be reproduced (with the permission of Mr, Punch) 

in any forthcoming volume of Anybody's Bemmiscences, 

“ You do things so sketchily and casually,” said Peith to 
Whistler one day, “ Now when I paint a picture. I take 
pains. ‘The Derby Day’ coat me weeks and months of 
sleeplessness. I did nothing else ; I gave ,my whole mind 
to it.” “Oh,” said Whistler, “ that ’s where it ’s gone to, 
is it?” . , 8 . 

-I' ❖ ^ He 

When Mr. Bernabo Shaw made his tour of the ports in 
order to popularise Socialism in the Navy, he was cour- 
teously x'eceived at Portsmouth by Sir Hedworth Meux. 
The talk happened to turn on the theatre, and the Admiral 
was candid enough to confess himself somewhat at sea with 
regard^ to the merits of contemporary writers. “Now, Mr, 
Shaw,” he said in his breezy way, “ I wish you would tell 
me who is the most eminent of the playwrights of to-day ? ” 
“ Ay, ay, Sir,” said Mr. Shaw promptly. 

‘ ^ m 

Dr. Brotherton told me that he was once with Matthew 
Arnold in an election crowd at Oxford, when the Professor 


ot Poetry accidentally collided with a working-man flown 
with Eadicalism and beer. “ Go to -blazes ! ” said the pro- 
letarian. “ My friend,” replied Arnold, “ we are well met. 
In me you see the official representative of Literature, 
whereas you, I perceive, stand for Dogma.” 

* Hi ' 

Mrs. Brown of Newquay, who claims to be the original 
Mrs, Partington, told me that Sydney Smith’s last years 
were overclouded by his inability to discover the riddle to 
which the answer is contained in the words, “ The one 
rode a horse and the other rode a dendron.” 

Hi Hi 

Probably few people remember a Nottinghamshire poet 
of an earlier day who fulfilled with much conscientiousness 
the duties of local laureate. It was’ the age of Notts’s pre- 
eminence in cricket, and that, with other reasons, inspired 
the bard to write some verses which opened with the line, 
“Is there a county to cornpare with Notts?” The 'county 
of Derby was jealous of its neighbour in other things besides 
sport, and considered itself to have scored when its own tame 
minstrel retorted with a.parody ending 

“ Is there a county to compare with Notts ? 

Lots ! “ 

Unfortunately the thing was catching, and other counties 
did their best to follow suit, though with considerable diffi- 
culty as to rhymes. I think it was a singer of Tavistock 
who won the laurels. After disposing of an adjacent rival 
with the contemptuous jingle, “Dorset — Curse it!” he 
wound up : — 

“Is there a country to compare with Devon ? 

Heaven I ’ * 

* ' >;{ 

Lady Crownderby once told me that she was among 
the first to see Lord Houghton on his return from Spain, 
and she asked him what he thought of Spanish women in 
comparison with those of our own country, “ My dear 
lady,” replied Houghton, “ I feel like Lot when he escaped 
from the Cities of the Plain.” 

He 

At a dinner given in honour of her nephew’s appointment 
to a Eural Deanery, Mrs. Hinkson-Hanksey told me that 
she once rallied Disraeli on his lack of religious profession, 
saying how much it compromised him in the eyes of many 
of his fellow-countrymen in comparison with his great rival. 

[ “My dear lady,” said Disraeli, “you are aware that the 
I New Testament divides all men into two categories. With- 
I out specifying the class to which I personally belong, I am 
quite willing to admit that Mr. Gladstone is a sheep and 
possesses many of the characteristics of that admirable 
animal.” 

•i' H' ♦ Hs Hi 

When I was at Hawarden in the summer of 1893, little 
Dorothy Drew asked her grandfather for the loan of a 
book “ to press flowers in.” It is a process, as readers may 
know, not good for the book, and I thought the illustrious 
statesman and bibliophile looked a little embarrassed. But 
bis face cleared in a moment, and he went out of the room 
and presently returned with a sufficient volume, in which 
the flowers were duly laid, the book ^ being then, with the 
united efforts 'oi the company, subjected to the necessary 
pressure under a heavy cabi'net. Anxious to know which 
volume of his beloved library Mr. Gladstone had selected 
for desecration, I took an early opportunity of furtively 
examining the title of the tortured tome. Tt was Goningsby, 


Another Impending Apology, 

“Councillor ’s son will be married to the eldest daughter of 

Councillor — ^ The members of the Corporation arc invited to the 
suspicious event ,” — Local Pamper, 
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GALLERY PLAY. 

It wasn’t till Panmore noticed its 
absence on his return from France that 
I remembered the little oil .painting 
which I had left at the Ferndale 
Gallery on sale or return, during the 
early days of the War, when my finan- 
cial outlook was bad. 

Panmore said he had always wanted 
to buy it, but hadn’t liked to ask roe if 
I would part with it. I assured him 
that excess even of delicacy was a mis- 
take and that I would try to get the 
picture back. 

So I wrote to the Gallery thus : — 

Dear Sirs (it seemed absurd to 
write “Dear Gallery”), — In 1914 or 
1916 I brought you a small oil paint- 
ing, which ypu agreed to sell or return 
to me. As I haven’t heard from you 
since, I conclude that there has been 
nothing doing in such pictures and I 
should like to have it back. The picture 
is quite a small one, about the siiie of 
an ordinary book, and so fan: as J re- 
collect it portrays a man looking at a 
hmm, to see if its withers stand where 


they did; or perhaps wondering whether 
he would sell it and buy a scooter. As 
a matter of fact I never took particular 
notice of the picture, not caring for it, i 
but a friend of mine who knows it well 
appears interested in it and wants to 
buy it. So please let me have it back 
as soon as possible. 

Yours faithfully, 
Theophilus B. Pipeb-Cary. 

P.S. — By the way, there’s a cow, I 
remember, in the background ; a red 
one. Not a red background ; a red cow. 

This was the answer I received : — 

Dear Sir, — In reply to yours of the 
13th inst., we remember your visit, but 
cannot trace-having such a picture as 
you describe in our possession at pre- 
sent. We believe you dealt with our 
Mr. James Langford, who joined up in 
May, 1915, and is not yet demobilised. 
He is in Egypt at the moment, we 
understand, and we are afraid it would 
take some time to get into communi- 
cation with him. 

We shall be glad if under the cir- 
cumstances you will allow the matter 
to rest until his return. 


In any case we are afraid we can- 
not hold ourselves responsible for the 
picture, unless you can produce a receipt 
from us proving that it reached us. 

We are, Yours obediently. 

The Ferndale Gallery. 

J. S. 

• The last paragraph in their letter 
gave me the impression that they knew 
they had the picture but had mislaid it. 
Meanwhile Panmore seemed so hot on 
it and I was so badly hit by the War 
that I thought I would have another 
shot at recovering it. So I addressed 
the Gallery as follows : — 

Dear Sirs, — Thanks for your letter, 
and in reply I should be obliged if you 
could get another search party out. I 
have found a receipt for the picture, 
signed with a name that ndight, if 
straightened out, be James Langford. 

My friend is getting quite excited 
about it, and be is the sort of person 
one wants to humour. He is a Lieut.- 
Oolonel, an O.B.E., and, what is more 
important still, one of the feoffees of 
Buckley’s Hospital (a fifteenth-century 
foundation here), and whatever a feoffee 
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may be he is not the kind of man to 
toy with in a small town like this. 

I forgot to mention that there is an 
inn on the left of the picture, and a girl 
coming out of it carrying, perhaps, a 
bran -mash for the horse or some 
Government dope for the man, and 
there are some hens, all fully regardant 
and expectant, at her feet. 

Hoping to hear in the course of a 
post or two that you have found the 
painting, 

I am, Yours anxiously, 
Theophilus B. Pipee-Oaey, 

P.S. — Don’t forget there’s a cow in 
the background ; a red cow. 

Three days later I received a picture 
fnot mine) from the Gallery with this 
letter:— ^ . 

Deae Sie, — After a most exhaustive 
search we Imve found and send here- 
with what we believe to be your picture, 
though it does noft quite answer to your 
description. It is, however, the only 
one of which we do not appear to have 
any record. 

Our Mr. Langford seems likely to be 
abroad for some months, so unless you 
will accept this picture in settlement of 
the matter we do not see any present 
way out of the difliculty. 

Confident that, if it is not yours, it is 
at least just as good, we trust that you 
will agree to cry quits. 

We are, Yours obediently, 
pj ,. The PEENDAiiE Gallery. 

J, S. 

Why they should feel sure it was 
just as good, unless they remembered 
my picture, wasn’t very clear, but evi- 
dently the receipt had put the wind up 
them, and I wrote and accepted the 
substitute at once, because Pan more 
liked it better even than the original 
picture. He said it was an Aiken and 
gave me far more than I would have 
thought of asking for it, or for the 
original one. 

About a week after selling it I re-, 
ceived this wire from the Gallery : — 

Please return painting sent in error. 
Very valuable -Aiken. Have customer. 

Ferndale. 

“ Diamond cut diamond,” I said to 
myself. And I replied thus : — 

Dear Sms, — I received your wire, 
but regret that I cannot comply with 
your request. Firstly, because I have 
already accepted the picture which you. 
regarded as mine or its equivalent, in 
place^of the one that was mine and is 
now yours ; and, secondly, because my 
friend the feoffee has already bought it, 
the one that was yours and is now 
mine, or rather his (you know what I 
mean, don’t you?), and I haven’t the 
heart to ask him to return it. ^ ^ , 


Perhaps yours (the one that is now. 
yours and was mine before), being the 
equivalent of the one that was yours 
and is now mine (or rather the feoffee’s), 
would suit your client. I can only 
suggest your having another look for 
it ; the matter so far as I am concerned 
is at an end. Yours faithfully, 

Theophilus B. Pn*EE-CAEY. 

P.S. — You T1 know it when you find it. 
There ’s a red cow in the background. 


Sentence of Mike Ancon, found guilty of 
housekeeping, was postponed yesterday after- 
noon .” — Manitoba Free Frees. 

This species of crime is almost extinct 
in England. 


* ' The Rising Egg. - » , 

Whatever may be the decline in the 
price of eggs their social movement is 
clearly upwards. The following pas- 
sage from Ihe Croydon Advertiser gives 
an admirable life-history of the egg, 
from shell to profit-sharing : — 

“ Eggs will be dated and graded and sold 
accordingly, and as soon as they have dene 
laying fattened for table purposes, also young 
cockerels. They will be killed and plueke^, 
and the feathers will be sorted and sold in t)|b 
best markets. So you see they will recmve 
full market price for their produce ; , then if 
they are shareholders they wiJU receive a fur- 
ther profit in the difference between the cost 
and the selling, also the very big amounts re- 
c^ved for^the skir^iand the leathers.” 
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HOPE SPRINGS ETERNAL. 

Oldest InhabUani. “I never expected to dive THiD the end oe the War, Ma’am; but now I’m hoping- to be sp4Eed to see 

THB BBGIKlilOG OP THE NEXT ONE.” 


CHOICE BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 

Tjsm NEW PAEIS SKETCB-BOOK; 
OB, THE EIBST FIFTY THOUSANE, 

By Gladys FlappeetoNj O.B.E., 
Author of Peace and Plenty of It. 

This charming volume describes in 
defetil the delightful Parisian holiday 
which has been provided by the Gov- 
ernment under the best possible con- 
ditions for young ladies with (and with- 
out) a knowledge of typewriting. 

tiger' lily, 

A POEM IN FOTJBTEEN SPASMS. 

By WooDEOw Wilson. 
Affectionately dedicated to M. Clemenceau. 

TBR ffISTORY OF FREDERICK TEE 
GREAT. 

By Harob? Smith, M.P. 

. ' (** England’s Harold.”) 

With an Introdnetion by the 
^ Liocan Chan<hsixob, 

O SMILLIE, WE HAVE MIRSED YOU, 
AND OTHER DYBICS. 

Highly recommended by Messrs. Mudie and 
Sankey (the Author). 

0®&s of this beautiful work havebeen | 
accepted by several mining royalties, j 


THE GEDDES BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY. ' 

Publication of the Second Yolume 
(Auo— Eric). 

It is hoped to complete in twelve 
handsome volumes this the first at- 
tempt to record aud codify the achieve- 
ments and services of the 'Geddes 
family in the Great War. 

WASTEWARD HO! 

A ROMANCE OF CIPFENHAM, 

With an Introductory Apologia by 
Mr. Winston Churchill. 

THIl NEXT WAE. 

[“As the res'^t of a conference called by 
the War Office it has been decided to wage 
a war of annihilation against the warble-fly. 
It is hoped that by means of concerted action 
through the country this pestilent insect, so 
injurious to the hides of horses and cattle, 
may be completely stamped out.” 

Daily Paper.'] 

The warble-fly, the warble-fly 
Is absolutely doomed to die. 

They’ve summoned all the General 
Staff, 

There ’s going to be a mighty “ strafe,” 
And soon the land from shore to 
shore 

Will echo with the din of war, 


As arm^d hosts with martial cries 
Descend upon the warble-flies. ^ r 

We Ve got the shells, we ’ve got the guns 
(The same that overwhelmed the Huus), 
And, what is more, we ’ve got the Han ; 
With Winston riding in the van 
I do not think there ’s any doubt 
That we shall put the foe to rout, 

And, scorning peace by compromise, 
Annihilate the warble-flies. 

In tranquil peace the gentle beeves 
Shall chew their cud through summer 
eves ; 

No more shall that alarming warble 
Affright the calm of heifer or bull, 

And send them snorting round the croft 
With eyes of fear and tails aloft. 

Till every warble-fly be floored 
Whitehall will never sheathe the sword. 

The Growth of Impropriety. 

“ Her h^r is always exquisitely dressed, and 
her shoes in perfect shape. No more in the 
I way of dress is required of any woman.” 

Da ily Mirror. 

“Propose!) Improvement op a Dangerous 
Coroner.” 

Headline in Provincial Pamper, 
The best plan, possibly, would be to 
get the jury .to sit on him. 





MRS. BLOGGINS’S STATEMENT. 

It is not too much to say that bed-making circles in 
Cambridge have been agitated to their utmost depths by 
the recent advent of some hundreds of American youths 
who have come to pursue certain courses of study within 
the University walls. Let us make one thing perfectly clear. I 
Bed-niakers do not object to Americans as Arhericans, but 
this avalanche of Transatlantics arrives on the very eve of 
the vacation, just when the bed-makers are packing off the 
contingent of young Naval officers who have been making 
things hum. during the past term. 

Persuaded that their too-biief holidays will be entirely 
absorbed in attending to the Americans, the bed-makers urge 
with some justice that they too are entitled to enjoy the 
beautiful things of this enchanting world quite as much as 
miners and railway-men. We understand that meetings 
of their Association are being held, and that the University 
authorities are faced by a situation which is rapidly passing 
beyond their control. Bed-makers are amongst the most 
loyal members of the community, but they feel, as a prom- 
inent member of the profession put it, that “ the last camel 
breaks the straw's back,” and they are determined to uphold 
the ir immemorial rights. 

We have thought it our duty therefore to interview the 
celebrated Mrs. Bloggins, the doyenne of the Corps of 
Bed-makers of Trinity College. We found the lady in her 
home in Paradise, Walk, where she ’was engaged in eating 
some excellent , buttered toast. We lost no time in explain- 
ing the purport of pur visit. 

** We desire. to know, Mrs. Bloggins,” we began, “what 
your feelings are with regard to the Americans.” 

^“Ah'/* said Mrs. B*loggins, speaking with deep emotion, 
“you may well call 'em Americans, for I’ve never bin so 
troubled about anything before.. Spme people seem to git 
the notion into thei^'en^l^ that, l|e4*^8,kers do no work:. 


Why we 're arst to slave from mor-nih'-tiil night, and bur pay 
is paltry. Things in Cambridge isn't like" Whiit th'ey Was. 
Time was when our young gentlemen used to 'ave big 
dinners in their rooms, and a careful bed-maker could save a 
bone or two. Nowadays they 're only cheese-parers, that 's 
what I call 'em. Yoii won't believe me, I know, but my 
mother, who was a bed-maker afore me, used to- 'ave a 
month' at the seaside every year, all paid for out of money 
give to 'er by 'er young gentlemen. To be sore there was a 
wrangler, or somethink of that- kind, who didn't- come up 
to the mark, so she soon got rid of 'im ; 'e used to find 'is 
butter was took by the cat, and accidents of that kind, 

V Mind yer,” she continued, “ I ain't got nothink to say 
a^Tainst the Americans. They may be the most liberal- 
'earted gentlemen in the world for all I know. But it 's the 
principle of the thing I 'm objectin’ to. It 's a case of kill 
.me quick or cure me to-morrow, and if President WinsoN 
was to talk till next week 'e couldn't make it no different. 
You can’t msike a silk sock out of a side of bacon, and 
that's true whichever way you look at it,” 

V But what steps,” we urged, “ does your Association 
intend to take, Mrs. Bloggins, over this matter? ” 

“ I don’t know nothink about no 'sociations,” said Mrs. 
Bloggins, “ but I do know that we ’re all in it, and' Mrs, 
Pledger and Mrs. ’Uggins, and the rest of 'bm, we knPwsour 
power and we intends to use it.” ' ' ‘ 

“ In what way do you mean ? ” I said. 

She looked at me cunningly. 

“ Now you *re spyin*. It 's dirty work and I woh'fe 'ave 
it 'ere. You might be the Proebor hisself for all I 
you 're not going to ferret nothink out of me.” " " 

. Hereupon she rose with great dignity and plaifily 

indicated that the interview was at an enA T' ' 

. ^ 

La Haute Ouisme. 

“ Cook ; EremcJi ; age flS ; Ptjsl 
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TO THE DEATH. 

[According to the papers, two Frenchmen 
have agreed to fight a duel in aeroplanes.] 

“ Cauliflower 1 ” shrieked Gaspard 
Volauvent across the little table in the 
estamineL His face bristled with rage. 

“ Serpent 1 ” replied Jacques Eissole, 
bristling with equal dexterity. 

The two stout little men glared fero- 
ciously at each other. Then Jacques 
picked up his glass and poured the 
wine- of the country over his friend’s 
head. 

“ Drown, serpent ! ’’ he said magni- 
ficently. He beckoned to the waiter. 
“ Another bottle,*’ he said. “ My friend 
has drunk all this.” 

Gaspard removed the wine from his 
whiskers with the local paper and 
leant over the table towards Jacques. 

“This must be wiped out in blood,” 
he said slowly. “ You understand? ” 

“ Perfectly,” replied the other, “ The 
only question is whose.” 

“ Name your weapons, ”‘said Gaspard 
Volauvent grandly. 

“ Aeroplanes, ”]replied Jacques Eissole 
after a moment*^ thought, 

“ Bah ! I cannot fiy.” 

“ Then I win,” said Jacques simply. 

The other looked at him in astonish- 
ment, 

“What! Yo'ufly'?** 

“No; but I can learn.’*; 

“ Then I will learn too,” said Gas- 
pard with dignity, . “ We meet — in six 
months?” 

“ Good,” Jacques, pointed to the 
ceiling. “ Say three thousand feet up,” 

“ Three thousand four hundred,” said 
Gaspard for the sake of disagreeing. 

“ After all, that is for, our seconds to 
arrange. My friend Epinard of the 
Eoullens Aerodrome will act for me. 
He will also instruct me how to bring 
serpents to the ground.” 

“ With the idea of cleansing the sky 
of cauliilowers;” said Gaspard, “ I Shall 
proceed to the flying-ground at Dorman- 
court ; Blanchaiile, the instructor there, 
will receive your friend.” 

He bowed and. walked out. 

^ Details were soon settled. On a date 
six months ahead the two combatahts 
would meet three thousand two hundred 
feet above the little town in which they 
lived, and fight to the death. In the 
event of both crashing, the one who 
crashed last would, be deemed the victor. 
It was Gaspard’s second who insisted 
on this clause; Gaspard himself felt 
that it did not matter. 

The first month of instruction went 
by. At the end of it Jacques Eissole 
had only one hope. It was that when 
he crashed he should crash on some of 
Gaspard’a family. Gaspard bad no 
hope, but one consolation. It was that 


no crash could involve his stomach, 
which he invariably left behind him as 
soon as the aeroplane rose. 

At the end of the second month 
Gaspard wrote to Jacques. 

“ My friend,” he wrote, “ the hatred of 
you which I nurse in my bosom, and 
which fills me with the desire to purge 
you from the sky, is in danger of being 
fci’ansf erred to my instructor. Let us 
therefore meet and renew our enmity.” 

Jacques Eissole wrote back to Gas- 
pard. 

“My enemy,” he wrote, “there is 
nobody in the whole of the Eoullens 
aerodrome whom I do not detest with 
a detestation beside which my hatred 
for you seems as maudlin adoration. 
This is notwithstanding the fact that I 
make the most marvellous progress in 
the art of flying. It is merely something 
in their faces which annoys me. Let 
me therefore see yours again, in the 
hope that it will make me think more 
kindly of theirs.” 

They met, poured wine over each 
other and parted. After another month 
the need of a further stimulant was 
felt. They met again, .and agreed to 
insult each other weekly. 

On the last day of his training Gas- 
pard spoke seriously to his instructor. 

“ You see that X make nothing of it,” 
he said, “ My thoughts are ever with 
the stomach that I leave behind. Not 
once have I been in a position to take 
control. How then can I fight? My 
friend, I arrange it all You shall take 
my place.” 

“Is that quite fair to Eissole?” 
asked Blanchaiile doubtfully. 

“Do not think that I want you to 
hurt him. That is not necessary. He 
will hurt himself. Keep out of his 
■way until he has finished with himself, 
and then fly back here. It is easy.” 

It seemed the best way ; indeed the 
only way. Gaspard Volauvent could 
never get to the, rendezvous alone, and 
it would be fatal to his honour, if 
Jacques arrived there and found no- 
body to meet him. Eeluctantly Blanch- 
aiile agreed. 

^ At the appointed hour Gaspard put 
his head cautiously out of his bedroom 
window and gazed up into the heavens. 
He saw two aeroplanes straight above 
him. At the thought that he might 
have been in one of them he shuddered 
violently. Indeed he felt so unwell 
that the need for sorne slight restorative 
became pressing. He tripped off to 
the estammeL 

It was empty save for one table. 
Gaspard walked towards it, hoping 
! for a;little conversation. The occupant 
lowered the newspaper from in front of 
his face and looked up. 

It was too much for Gaspard. 


“ Coward 1 ” he shrieked, 

Jacques, who had been just going to 
say the same thing, hastily substituted 
“ Serpent 1 ” 

“ I know you,” cried Gaspard. “ You 
send your instructor up in your place. 
Poltroon 1 ” 

Jacques picked up his glass and 
poured the wine of the country over 
his friend’s head. 

“ Drown, serpent,” he said magnifi- 
cently. He beckoned to the waiter. 
“ Another bottle,” he said. My friend 
has drunk all this.” 

Gaspard removed the wine from his 
whiskers with Jacques’ paper and 
leant over him. 

“This must be wiped out in blood,” 
he said slowly. “ Name your weapons.” 

“ Submarines,” said Jacques after a 
moment’s thought. A,‘ A. M. 

THE SWANS OF YPRES. 

Ypees was once a' weaving town, 
Where merchants jostled up and down 
And merry shuttles used to ply ; 

On the looms the fleeces were 
Brought from the mart at Winchester, 
And silver flax from Burgundy. 

Who is weaving there to-night ? 

Only the moon, whose shuttle white 
Makes silver warp on dyke and pond ; 
Her bands fling veils of lily-woof 
On riven spire and open roof ' 

And on the haggard marsh beyond. 

No happy ghosts or fairies haunt 
The ancient city, huddlipg gaunt, 
Where waggons crawl with anxious 
wheel 

And o’er the marshland desolate 
Win slowly to the battered gate 
That Elemings call the Gate of Lille. 

Yet by some wonder it befalls 
That, where the lonely outer walls 
' Brood in the silent pool below, 
Among the sedges of the moat, 

Like lilies furled, the two swans float ; 
“The Swans of Ypres ” men call 
them now. 

They have heard guns and many men 
Come and depart and come again, 
They have seen strange disastrous 
, things. 

When fire and fume rolled o’er their 
nest ;• 

But changeless and aloof they rest, 

The Swans of Ypres, with folded 
wings. 

“ Will Treasury notes ever be displaced by 
boxes of chocolates ? ** — Daily Pa;per, 

Certainly. Ours often are. 

Erom the report of the Committee 
on the Staffing of Government Offices 
we gather that there has been a good 
deal of overfiapping. 












THE SCHLOSS BILLET. 

We had not expected much of a billet 
in a defeated and starving country ; that 
was probably why everybody was en- 
thusiastic over it — at first.- 1, as billet- 
ing officer, was especially proud of 
having discovered it. The very thing 
for Brigade Headquarters — secluded, 
dignified, commanding and spacious. 

A couple of kilos from the gates 
through the drive brings you to the 
Schloss. Entering a hall about the 
size of a modern theatre you journey 
to the ante-room, a vast apartment, 
which for space compares favourably 
with the Coliseum at Rome. A world- 
exhibition of pictures and tapestries 
covers the walls of the Schloss, while an 
acre or two of -pain ted ceiling shows the 
; chief events of German history, from 
: the Creation to the Eranco-Prussian 
War. 

I In the Dining-room, reached by a 
I pi*ogress over carpets and rugs repre- 
j sentative of all the best periods of 
Oriental art, it would be fairly easy .to 
stage a review on the table itself; while 
in the Music-room a hundred or so lorries 
could be parked without attracting ob- 
servation too glaringly. Should the 


need arise, the Library could accommo- 
date a battalion on parade,^ a rifie range, 
or sufficient office room for Q branch 
of a division. A labyrinth of corridors 
and servants’ bedrooms harbours the 
rank and file, and it is said that the 
number of kitchens, pantries and cellars 
in the north and east wings runs into 
three figures. 

The Divisional Commander called 
it “ homely ” ; the Corps Commander 
remarked that its style was not 
cramped, anyhow — ^what ? ” and the 
Army Commander pronounced it very 
“cosy.” 

The first two days I did not see 
rny servant at all. On Wednesday he 
turned up just before lunch. On Mon- 
day and Tuesday, he explained, he bad 
wandered through corridors and pas- 
sages trying to find my room, and. by 
rising an hour heiovQreveille, he thought 
he would be able to get from his quar- 
ters to mine by about breakfast-time. 

We used to adjourn to the billiard- 
room after dinner, but gave it up be- 
cause it was necessary to stop play at 
half-past ten in order to be in bed by 
midnight. Signals is worried because 
he has not enough line left to reach 
Battalions, all available supplies hav- 


ing been used up in connecting the 
General's room with various parts of 
the Schloss. We are continually late 
for dinner owing to errors in judging 
the distances from one room to another. 
Our once happy family has dissolved 
into silent morose individuals, for we 
have grown strange and distant to 
one another. Liaison between depart- 
ments has broken down, and the Staff- 
Captain whom I saw yesterday in the 
distance is suffering from premature 
decay. 

But a solution has been found, for 
the Engineers are unloading a couple 
of Nissen huts to put up in the hall, 
and we shall soon be a united family 
once more. 

The surveyor said that as things were at 
present he had little or no authority over the 
men who, for the most part, simply considered 
him his equal .” — Trade Pa'per. ; 

If he doesn’t take a stronger line the 
men will consider him his inferior. 

Erom a short story : — 

“She was a slip of a thing, with the sort of 
eyes that go well with curly long lashes —if 
they are blue, as hers were .” — Weekly Paper, 
Our local coiffeur only stocks the old- 
fashioned peroxide. 
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THE STRENUOUS LIFE. 

Before taking office all Members in future will have to pass a test of their ability to sustain a prolonged flight, 
FIVE thousand feet UP, AT A HUNDRED-AND-SEVENTY MILES AN HOUR. 


Monday^ March 11 tK — Mr. George 
Terrell^ always a little inclined to 
look upon the black side of things, was 
apprehensive about the spread of Bol- 
shevism in this country. Not so Lord 
Henry Bentinok, who genially ex- 
ploded with ** Is not Bolshevism in this 
country a pure bogey ? Not quite that, 
perhaps ; but I gathered that in Mr. 
Bonar Law’s opinion it hasn’t a ghost 
of a chance. 

Great cheers from the Wee Brees 
greeted the advent of Mr. A. E. New- 
BOULD, the victor of West Leyton, 
whose defeat of the Coalition candidate 
has increased the size of their party by 
something like four per cent. As the 
new Member is understood to be con- 
nected with the film business bis 
colleagues are hoping that they will 
soon have Ministers on the “movies.”^ 

We know on high authority that evil 
communications corrupt good manners. 
Sir Eric Geddes goes further and be- 
lieves that they corrupt everything. 
That was the text of his capital speech 
on the second reading of the Trans- 
portation Bill. Dispensing on this 
occasion with his usual typescript, he 
discoursed at large for an hour and 
a-half on the paralytic condition of our 
railways, roads, canals and docks. 

We all had our pleasant morning 
dreams, he said, but they usually dis- 
appeared after we had had our cold 
bath ; and the country, which was no 
longer rich, but poor, must take its 
douche. His own dream is of a beau- 
t^ifully centralised control, directing all 
our traffic agencies (save tramways and 


shipping) into the most convenient 
channels ; and he won't be happy till 
he gets it. But judging by some of 
the speeches that followed he too may 
have a frigid disillusionment when the 
Bill comes up against the •* interests ” 
in Oo»^mittee. Mr. T. P. O’Connor, 
on beualf of Liverpool, described it as 
the product of ** an old bureaucracy and 
a young Parliamentarian,” and Mr. 
Eenwiok declared that, if it passed, 
the Manchester Ship Canal would be 
“ between the devil and the deep sea,” 
surely an uncalled-for attack on Cot- 
tonopolis. 

Upon the adjournment, Col. Claude 
Lowther again raised the question of : 
the payment of German indemnities, 
and Mr. Bonar Law again declared 
that the policy of the Government was 
to demand the largest amount that 
Germany could pay, but not to demand 
what we knew she couldn’t pay. It 
would have saved him a lot of trouble 
if at the General Election the Govern- 
ment spokesmen had insisted as much 
upon the second half of the policy as 
they did upon the first. 

Tuesday, March Gilbert’s 

fanciful description of the ** most sus- 
ceptible Chancellor” is justified by the 
way in which the present occupant of 
the Woolsack and his predecessors vie 
with one another in the endeavour to 
secure the favour of the fair sex. To- 
day it was Lord Haldane’s turn to 
oblige, and he brought in a Bill to 
enable Scotswomen to become Advo- 
cates and Law Agents, Lord Hals- 
BURT*s contribution to the work of 


feminine emancipation has not yet been 
announced.’ The rumour that a depu- 
tation of ladies recently approached 
him with a proposal that they should 
be eligible for judicial office — “ Scarlet 
and ermine are so becoming” — and 
that he put them off with the old joke 
about there being “ enough old women 
on the Bench already ” is, of course, 
apocryphal, 

lljot infrequently in the official reports 
of the Lords* debates a speech begins 
thus : Lord [luho was indis- 

tinctly heard)” The Commons’ report 
might well adopt this salutary practice 
as a warning to Members who persist- 
ently mumble, or who address their 
remarks to the body of the House in- 
stead of to the Speaker. Ministers 
are the worst offenders. One of them 
was asked this afternoon, for example, 
whether the Judicial Adviser to the 
Sultan had discouraged the use of the 
English language in the Egyptian 
Courts, but all we could hear of the 
sotto voce conversation between him 
and his interrogator was that “ er — er 
— language— er — had — been — er — er — 
misunderstood,” 

Some savages, travellers tell us, are 
unable to count beyond five. Some 
Ministers, on the other hand, show an 
inability to reckon except in millions. 
Mr. Churchill, when asked how many 
soldiers were not receiving the recent 
increase of pay, remarked casually that 
the numbers were ** not so very great ! 
— half -a- million would cover them.” 
Happily these ** sloppy statistics ” (to 
recall a phrase used by Mr. Asquith 
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during the Tariff Eeform controversy) 
do not appeal to the Eood - Con- 
troller. He, being invited to say 
whether the Government had made “ ap- 
proximately £2,400,000 ” by the charge 
on cattle-sales^, replied that the amount 
was ** approximately ” £3,449,939 ; and 
we felt that he was cut to the heart at 
not being able to give the odd shillings 
and pence. 

The renewed debate on the Trans- 
portation Bill revealed a good deal of 
opposition. Eoadmen thought it an 
excellent project for railways ; railway- 
men were all in favour of its being 
applied to docks; and dockmen had 
no objection to its being tried on the 
roads. But none of them wanted it 
for his own particular interest. Sir 
Edward Carson’s objections were both 
particular and general. Belfast would 
be ruined if it§ port were controlled 
by “ a nest of politicians ” in Dublin, 
but apart from that he doubted whe- 
ther the promised economies would be 
realised in any direction. Ministers 
were “ gluttons for centralisation,” and 
would, he prophesied, incur the usual 
fate nf gluttons, acute indigestion. 

Mr. Bonar Law, while admitting that 
he himself would not have voted for 
the Bill five years ago, declared that 
the War had made it essential. That 
seemted to be the general opinion, for 
the second reading was agreed to with- 
out a division.. 

Wednesday X Maaxh 19ife. — Lord 
Malmesbury, who has lately been the 
victim of a burglary, attributed it to 
housebreakers having been demobilised 
before jpolicemen. Whether this was 
done on the ground that they conducted 
“ one man businesses,” or because some- 
one inr Whitehall assumed that the 
wieliiers of the centre -bit must he 
“ pivotal,” I do not know, but an Army 
Order requiring Commanding Officers 
to keep the balance even between crim- 
inals and coppers seems to be urgently 
needed. 

The Bishops were delighted to hear 
from Lord Ernlb that his department 
includes a Hop -Controller, and are 
going to ask him to turn his attention 
to the Jazz. 

Museums could not be opened just 
yet, said Lord Stanmore, because some 
eight thousand officials of various de- 
partments were at present lodged in 
these buildings. To judge by the 
comments of the public Press, there 
are several hundreds more who ought 
to be kept there. 

Thursday^ March 20^A. — Lord Win- 
TMtTON wanted to know what the Gov- 
ernment .was doing to counteract Mr. 
&RNABD Shaw’s alleged anti-British 
wcfaganda in the United States. Mr. 
Ckcin Harmsworth thought Professor 


Oman’s recent memorandum would 
prove a sufficient counterblast. He 
had, however, no objection to adding 
Mr. Shaw’s latest pamphlet to ** the 
large budget of Shavian literature” 
already at the Foreign Office, where, it 
is said, the clerks on night-duty like to 
beguile their leisure with light fiction. 

Late in the evening Mr. Bonar Law 
announced the intentions of the Govern- 
ment with regard to the coal industry. 
It would adopt Mr. Justice Sankev’s 
report, giving the men a large portion 
of their demands. If the miners still 
persisted in striking — well, the State 
would strike too, with all its might; 
otherwise there was an end of govern- 
ment in this country. The cheers which 
greeted this statement seriously an- 
noyed Mr. Jack Jones, who sits for 



THE CROWN OF OLD KING COAL. 
Trying it on. 

Silvertown, and maintains the explosive 
reputation of his constituency. 


THE OEOSSING-SWEEPEE. 
Five years ago he swept the snow. 

Or the mud, or the dust or the leaves 
that blow, 

Or stood at the corner ** dossing ” ; 
Picking up rubbish and daugerous rind 
That careless people' had left behind. 
He swept the crossing. 

And still he sweeps and clears the way 
In blizzard and mist and soaking spray, 
Out on the Channel tossing ; 

Picking up mines of a devilish kind 
That unscrupulous people have left 
behind, 

He sweeps the crossing. 


«GOAL STRIKE POPSTONED.” 

Provmcial Paper, 

Much the best thing to do with it. 


DRAMATISTS TO THE RESCUE. 

In view of the theory developed by 
the Ministry of Eeconstruction’s Sub- 
Committee on Organisation and Con- 
ditions of Domestic Service^, that ^‘the 
attitude adopted by the Press and 
the Stage is usually an unfortunate 
one, as servants are frequently repre- 
sented as comic or flippant characters, 
and are held up to ridicule,” a meeting 
of our leading dramatists was hastily 
convened last evening by Lady Head- 
port (who, it will be remembered, is 
all for calling her maids “Home-birds ”) 
to engage their sympathetic co-opera- 
tion in aid of mistresses, housekeepers 
and employers generally. What the 
stage has taken away the stage must 
give back: that is Lady Headfort’s 
contention. Not that the domestic pro- 
blem will even then be settled ; there will ‘ 
probably still be difficulty in persuading - 
W.A.A.C.s and Land Women and Mu- 
nitioners who, have tasted' blood to 
descernd below stairs again; but pei\ 
haps a little help will be forthcoming. : 
Hence this influential gathering. 

Sir Squire Bancroft, who presided, 
said that the domestic problem was 
one of great seriousness. PersonaHy 
he rarely descended to the servants’ 
hall, but he 'did not pretend to be un- 
aware of the usefulness of such regions 
and of our dependence upon them. 
There must be give and take. If the 
stage had been guilty ,of too much 
levity in its portraiture of domestic 
servants, then, in the interests of all 
of us, it must make what our lively 
neighbours call the amende hoiiorable. 

Sir James ®arrie said that no one 
could hold him personally to blame. 
His plays had always exhibited domes- 
tic servants in a most favourable lighfe. 
Not only was a butler the hero of The 
Admirable Crichton^ a maidservant the 
heroine of A Kiss for Gindereila and a 
charwoman the heroine of The Old 
Lady Shows Her Medals^ but the actual 
authorship of Peter Pan was given to’ 
the smallest nursemaid on record. 

Mr. Somerset Maugham also claimed 
to be on the side of the home-birds. 
Had he not in Smith written a part of 
strong parlour-maid interest for Miss 
Marie Lohr ? 

Mr. G. B. Shaw said that there was 
no need for the meeting at all, because 
he was just putting the finishing touches 
to a witty drama which would settle the 
whole question. In this play, which, 
he could tell them on the best authority 
in the world, his own, was a work of 
surpassing genius, the Irish Question, 
which had baffled statesmen and philo- 
sophers for centuries, is settled once 
and for all by the wisdom and presence 
of mind of a Kerry kitchenmaid. 
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The Chairman said that perhaps the 
meeting might as well proceed with its 
discussion, since there was always the 
possibility that the run of Mr. Shaw’s 
play might not equal that of his last, 
which, he understood, had just been 
produced in New York and had come 
off almost at once. 

Mr. Henby Abthxjb Jones said that 
if any branch of art could effect social 
transformations it was the drama. 
Personally he looked upon the stage as 
only one degree less powerful than the 
Senate and vastly more serious than 
the Church. Its :first duty was to in- 
struct, elevate and reform ; to amuse 
was never its true function. Hence, if 
the dramatists of the country cared to 
take up the task of remedying the 
servant shortage, the matter would be 
quickly settled. But only, added the 
speaker with extreme gravity, if the 
authors of the pernicious rubbish known 
as revue were first gagged and bound. 

Mr, Max Pembebton said that, al- 
though he had given up revue writing 
in favour of transforming farcical plays, 
he felt that he might make an appeal 
to the authprs of r&vue (who often ex- 
ceeded the audience in number) to join 
in this very laudable campaign. Speak- 
ing as one of the two -and -twenty 
Hippodromios, although no longer in 
that capacity, he would appeal to his 
successors to paint life below stairs in 
such resplendent hues that the desire 
instantly to take service would be im- 
planted in every female bosom. 

Mr. Alfbed Sutro, speaking at the 
moment not so much as a dramatist 
as a man without a cook, said that he 
agreed heartily with the sentiments of 
the gentleman who had just sat down. 

Sir Arthur Wing* Pinero said that 
he was always willing to help worthy 
causes and was as ready to write a play 
for the object in view as, not long since, 
he had been to write one to encourage 
economy. But it was useless unless 
the company chosen would co-operate. 
The dramatist did not stand alone. So 
long as the ordinary stage idea of a 
parlourmaid was a saucy nymph with 
a feather brush and very short skirts, 
so long would dramatists strive in vain 
to exalt her calling. He was prepared 
to do his best, but feared that the actors’ 
traditions would prove too strung, 

Mr. Waeteb Melville said that he 
hoped nothing would be done to tamper 
with such traditions as Sir Arthur 
complained of. It was the duty of 
a stage servant to begin plays and to 
be funny. ‘‘The curtain of a farce should 
rise on a butler and a parlourmaid 
remarking on the fact that master was 
suspiciously last night ; and. the, 
butler should be amurou^ bibulot^^dc 
peculative, and theparlouimaid^^y 2^: 
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Docker ijby wwy of eoncluiding a heated argument with Scotsamn), “Well^ go up 
THBI tE, THEN, AN* TALK: TO YOUR BLINKIN’ SCOTCH PALS.“ 


trim. Similarly, footmen should be 
haughty and drop their aitches, cooks 
short-tempered, red and fat, and office- 
boys knowing and cheeky. The public 
expected it, and the public ought to 
have it because the public paid. 

There being no further remarks, the 
meeting dispersed, the various speakers 
returning sadly home to perform the 
household duties. 

“EX-KAISEB TO PAP THE PjBHALTY.” 
i , Simday 

^ We always feared he would get off with 
^ soit^'piimshment. 


Our Popular Guides. 

*<How Influenza may be Spread.” 

JSectdline m a Daily Paper. 

A correspondent writes : “ It may in- 
terest you to know that I recently 
received the following statement from 
a provincial branch of a fioor-cloth 
company : — 

‘ Owing to some of the principal ingreilifi^s 
used in the manufacture of flo’pr yoveriugs 
having been taken over by Ministry o| 
iPood, the prica hf mateial is again 
advanced.* * ; 

Have you noticed it at all in your soup ? 
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THE HOUSE-HUNTER. 

Unless something is done for Higgins 
without delay the nation must prepare 
to face a tremendous rise in the rate of 
mortality among house-agents. 

Soon after he came back from the 
War he began to adopt a threatening 
attitude (as the police-court witnesses 
say) towards these gentlemen. Recently 
he has gone beyond the threatening 
stage. If rumour can be trusted, he 
has thrown at least six of them through 
their office windows. He has taken 
a dislike to the whole tribe. They are, 
in his opinion, a gang of criminals for 
whom no punishment could be too 
severe; because they impose upon the 
public in general and Higgins in parti- 
cular, by continuing in business as if 
they were in a position 
to let houses when, as 
a matter of fact, there 
are no houses for thtm 
to let. . 

Higgins wants a 
house. Yes, incredible 
though' it may sound, 
this man, who for years 
has been content to 
dwell in a dug-out or 
consort with creeping 
things in the confines 
of a canvas tent, and 
even on occasion make 
his bed .beneath the 
starry dome of heaven, 
with nothing in be- 
tween, has now de- 
veloped a craving for a 
residence built of bricks 
and mortar. 

What is more, he ex- 
pects the house-agents 

find it for him, and, since he con- 
siders the whole thing from the purely 
personal point of view, their excuses 
for failing to do so are of no avail. The 
fact that half a million other people 
want bouses is nothing to him. He 
ignores it. He believes that the house- 
agentry of the country has hatched a 
gigantic conspiracy to keep him, Hig- 
gins, out of a home. 

I have done my best to put him out 
of his misery. After seeing the poor 
wretch wear himself (and his boots) 
out in useless journeyings to and from 
the places, where house-agents pretend 
to work I thought of a scheme — not 
strictly original — for obtaining a house 
and presented it to him without hope 
of reward. 

“You are committing an error,** I 
said. 

“ I shall commit a murder in a min- 
^ute,*' he growled, but, knowing what he 
had suffered, I took no notice of the 
febwtw ’ 


“Listen,** I said; “all the habitable 
houses in England are occupied and 
it will be years before the .new ones 
are built. The painting of “ To Let ** 
boards has become a lost art. You 
are wasting your time in looking for 
an empty dwelling. Take my advice. 
Choose one that is occupied, any one 
you fancy, and empty it.** 

At this point he interpolated an offen- 
sive expression with which I was not 
familiar before I joined the army, but 
I overlooked that al^o. 

“ You think it is impossible, but you 
are wrong,** I told him. “ This scheme 
is bound to succeed. All you have to 
do is to haunt the house. You do not 
eject the tenant yourself. You conjure 
up a ghost to do it for you.’* 

‘^he devil! *' 


“ No — not necessarily. An ordinary 
ghost will do.** 

“ But, my dear good fool, how in 
Hades or out of it can I produce a 
ghost? ** 

“Easily. ’Ey suggestion. That is the 
secret. This is an age of suggestion. 
Doctors are curing patients by sugges- 
tion. Politicians hypnotise the public by 
suggestion. And you can frighten the 
present occupants out of your chosen 
home by suggestion. No real ghost is 
required. Having selected the house 
you pay a call and lay ground- bait, so 
to speak. You tell the tenant you "are 
interested in the place because you 
happen to know that at one time it was 
haunted. You relate a gruesome tale 
of some mysterious tragedy that you 
say has occurred there, and generally 
make your victim’s flesh creep. 

“ He or she, a woman for choice, will 
probably laugh at first. Never mind. 
Allow a few days for the idea to sink 
in, and then call again. It is a hundred 


to one that you will hear that strange 
manifestations have been observed. 
After that it will be plain sailing. . You 
will continue to call, always supplying 
fresh suggestion, until at last, thor- 
oughly unnerved, the tenant will bolt, 
probably taking refuge in a hotel. That 
will be your chance. Snatch the place 
up at once, and there you are.** , 

Eor the first time since he was de- 
mobilised, Higgins smiled. 

■ “By Heavens!** he said, “I’ll try 
it. > There’s a little place at Croydon, 
which would be a perfect billet. I will 
pay my first visit at once.” 

He sauntered -awa^y, proclaiming in 
song the satisfactory condition of rose- 
culture in Picardy! 

.’Yesterday. he came back. . 

His 'face 'was grim. There was a 
light in his eye' which' 
I did not like; He made 
no .mention ^of * roses 
blooming in Picardy or 
anywhere else. ’ " ” 

“ How is the scheme 
working?” I asked. 
“Have you called on 
the Croydon gentle- 
man ? ” 

“ I have,** he answer- 
ed; “and when I had 
laid the blessed ground- 
bait, as you call it, he 
told me he always did 
think there was a ghost 
about the place, and he 
was delighted to have 
his theory confirmed. 
He wants more details 
now. He invites me to 
furnish evidence. What 
for, you ask? Well, 
you see, he happens to 
be an active member of the Society for 
Psychical Research.” 

SILLY SEASONING. 

The strange case of the halibut and 
the cormorant, recently reported in the 
daily Press, has brought us a budget of 
interesting letters, from which we select 
the following as agreeable evidence of 
the return of normal conditions in the 
fish-story-telling industry : — 

Gullane, N,B, 

Deab Sir, — One of the most striking 
results of the War has been its efl'ect 
on the mentality of birds and animals 
and even fishes. The papers have lately 
contained accounts of a halibut which 
swallowed a cormorant and survived 
the exploit only to fall a victim to the 
wiles of a North Sea fisherman. As the 
cormorant is generally regarded to be 
the dernier cri in voracity, the incident 
illustrates the old saying of the biter 
bit. As a rule birds of prey have the 
upper hand in their contests with the 
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Lady Driver (jiLst joined), “Oh, Seegeant, I HOPE I SHAN’T XJPSET my first passenger!” 

Sergeant {A. 8,0., M.T.), “Passenger, Miss! Don’t let that worry yog. Plenty more passengers! 


finny denizens of the deep. But the 
triumph of the halibut is not altogether 
unprecedented. I remember, when I 
was cruising in the China Seas in the 
year 1854, witnessing a combat between 
a dolphin and a Bombay duck, in which 
the latter came off second-best. And 
some thirty years later, during a yacht- 
ing excursion off the Scilly Isles, I saw 
an even more remarkable duel between 
a porbeagle — as the Cornish people call 
the mackerel -shark — and a pipit, in 
which, strange to relate, the “bird came 
off victorious. 

Believe me to be, Sir, 

Yours truthfully, 

Constantine Phibson. 

Tara, Diddlebury. 

Dear Sir, — When I was an under- 
graduate at Cambridge in the ’sixties 
a ** Limerick” was current which began 
as follows : — 

There was an adventurous sole 
Which swallowed an albatross whole,” 

Unfortunately I cannot remember the 
conclusion of the stanza, nor am I able 
to state whether it was founded on fact 
or was merely an ebullition of lyrical 
fancy. In the latter case the lines are 
a striking instance- of the prophetic 


power of minstrelsy, and justify the use 
of the word^‘mie5,” or seer, as applied 
to poets by the ancient Eomans, 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

Septimus Bowlong. 

Bottgemont^ Villa, Crookhaven, 
Dear Sir, — The halibut-cormorant 
episode has attracted undue attention, 
since many similar but far more extra- 
ordinary incidents have occurred during 
the War, but have passed unrecorded 
owing to the claims of Bellona. I will 
confine myself to one which was wit- 
nessed by my daughter Anna in course 
of bathing at Sheringham in. August, 
1917. While swimming under water she 
collided with a middle-sized sea-serpent, 
which was evidently in difficulties and 
made its way to the beach, where it 
expired. The post-mortem, which was 
conducted by Professor Darcy John- 
son, P E.S., revealed that the serpent 
had been choked by a gigantic goose- 
berry, which had formed part of the 
cargo of a Greenland tramp torpedoed 
by an enemy submarine. The serpent 
was actually being stuffed when a bomb 
dropped by a Zeppelin blew it into 
infinitesimal smithereens, to the pro- 


found disappointment of the Professor 
and my daughter Anna; who has never 
been quite the same woman since. 

Permit me to subscribe' myself 
Yours faithfully, 

Adexiander Nias.‘ 

Steep Hill, Cramlington, 
Dear Sir, — There is nothing sur- 
prising ia, the story of a halibut, de- 
j vouring a cormorant. As you will see 
1 from consulting Murray, halibut means 
“holy- butt” (or fiat-fish), and holy 
fishes are possessed of magical powers. 
When I lived on the coast of Florida 
I had a tame tarpon, which could 
swallow anything — croquet balls, door 
scrapers — and once ate an entire cot- 
tage pianoforte in half-an-hour. Here 
I may add that in my travels in Turk- 
estan I was attacked by a boa-con- 
strictor, and, though I escaped with my 
life, it proceeded to swallow the Bac- 
trian camel on which I was riding. 
On the following day, however, when 
the boa was still in a comatose con- 
dition, I killed it with a boomerang, 
rescued the camel and continued my 
journey without further mishap. 

I am, Sir, Yours voraciously, 
Andrew Merriman. 
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THE SIX-HOUR DAY. 

An Anticipation. 

If tlie husband’s hours are reduced to six 
that gives the wife a chance. The home and 
the children are as much his as hers. With 
his enlarged leisure he will now be able to 
take a fair share in home duties.” 

Mrs, Will Crooks.] 

Jock Mackay %vas a lusty soul ; 

He earned his livelihood -winning coal ; 
Black with grinae, all huddled and bent, 
A third of his life in the pit he spent ; 

A third tie slept and a third he slacked 
Training the whippet his fancy backed, 
Or talking strikes with a fervent zest 
In the bar of the neighbouring “ Miners' 
Best.” 

Jean Mackay was his wife ; her day 
Started or ever the dawn was grey ; 

She lit the fire, she shook the mats, 

She frizzled the bacon and dressed the 
brats, 

She darned and mended, she made the 
beds, 

She combed the tugs* in the tousled 
heads, 

She knitted the socks, she washed and 
baked 

Till every bone in her body ached ; 

She toiled and moiled in a non-stop 
fight 

From six in the morning till ten at 
night. 

But there dawned a day when Jock 
Mackay j 

Came home from the mine with a | 
dancing eye 

And a laugh in his heart, and he cried 
out, “ Jean, 

*Tis the grandest day that the warl' 
y has seen I 

The lads are a' cheerin' and rinnin’ fey, 
For tho Government 's gien us the sax- 
hour day.” 

J ean stopped scrubbing. Is 't true ? ’ ' 

said she ; 

** I^wish ye luck: But bide a wee. 

Hob that the battle is owre an' done, 
What will ye dae wi’ the hours ye 've 
won?” 

** What will I dae wi* them ? What I 
like. 

I ’ll tak' a bit turn wi’ my wee bit tyke, 
Or call for a crack wi’ the lads at the 
"‘Best,” 

And mebbe I micht tak’ a drap, if 
. pressed.” 

** That’s a* vent weel, but bide a bit. 

Xe wm:k sax hours a day in your pit, 
Bat I’d hm ye to bear in mind,” said 
Jean, 

While ye work sax I work saxteen.” 

Joc^ scratched his head. “Ay, lass, 
ihat’ssae. 

Aweel, an’ what would ye hae me 


“ Fair does,” she answered ; “ it ’s only 
fair 

That ye should be takin’ your ain just 
share. 

An’ help me in keepin’ the hame for a 
spell 

In the extry hours that ye’ve got to 
yoursel’, 

Sae, while I’m scrubbin’ the floor,” 
she said, 

“ Ye micht be pittin* the bairns tae bed.” 
Jock laughed. “ I doot there ’s some- 
thin* in it ; 

I’ll stairt on my duties this verra 
minute.” 

A week went by : Jock learnt to scrub, 
He gave the bairns their Saturday tub, 
He made the beds, be blacked the 
grates, 

He washed up saucers and cups and 
plates, 

He cleaned and polished, he boiled and 
baked 

Till every bone in his body ached. 

Around the neighbourhood rumour flew ; 
Soon every wife in the village knew 
That Jock, when his spell in the pit 
was done, 

Was cook, nurse, parlourmaid rolled 
into one; 

And every wufe she vowed that her man 
Should be trained on the same super- 
excellent plan. 

Behold these lusty miners all 
Fettiered fast in domestic thrall, 
Scrubbing, rubbing, baking bread, | 
Busy with scissors and needle and 
thread, 

Spreading the brats their bread and jam, 
Trundling them out in the morning 
pram, 

Washing their pinafores clean and 
white 

And tucking them up in their cots at 
night. 

si; si: ;I: i\x 

Ask me not — ^for I cannot tell, 

I can only guess — how the end befell ; 
A wifely word, an angry scowl, 

A bit of a grumble, a bit of a growl, 

A scolding here, a squabbling there, 
And. here the sound of an ugly swear, 

A cry of despair from the sore opprest, 
A secret call to the “Miners’ Best,” 

A sudden revolt from the brooms and 
mats. 

And a roar from a thousand throats — 
“ Down brats 1 ” 

:ic * 

“ What — striking again ? ” you cry, 
aghast. 

Nay, friend, cheer up, for the worst is 
past; 

A glint of blue may be seen through 
the grey — 

They are ashing again for an eight-hour 
day. 


THE DISCIPLINARIAN. 

Saluting is rapidly becoming a 
thing of the past, even among British- 
born soldiers. Dating from the Armis- 
tice, it has lapsed more and more, 
until now it is practically extinct. 

Now I regard this as serious. I 
have ever been a stickler for discipline, 
and consequently I dislike it when men 
pass by — not, like the Levite, on .the 
other side — but close to me without so 
much as a click of the eyeballs. 

So I decided that I as a discipli- 
narian would make a stand against it ; 
I would keep my eyes open for any 
particularly flagrant case. When I 
found it I intended to let myself go. 
I promised myself an agreeable ten 
minutes— or longer, if I got properly 
worked up. 

My chance came the other day. I 
was strolling down Begent Street when 
three N.O.O.’s, including a sergeant, 
passed me. They did not salute. I 
might have been a civilian for all the 
notice they took of me. Ha ! my hour 
had come. 

Turning, I hastened after them. 

“ Sergeant, a word.” 

They stopped and the Sergeant asked 
if I was speaking to him. 

“ Have you ever heard of the little 
word ‘ Sir,’ Sergeant? ” I asked severely. 
“ Evidently not. However I pass over 
that. But a moment ago you went 
by me without saluting. Deliberately — 
inexcusably. I was as close to you as 
I am now.” 

“ But how ” began the Sergeant. 

“Not a word,” I cut him short. 
“Not a word. You know perfectly 
well that you have neglected your duty 
grossly. Now tell me. Is it your 
own idea to drop saluting, or has Mr. 
Churchill had a word in your ear? ” 
(Sarcasm is my strong point.) 

“But look here ” said the Ser- 

geant, rather red in the face. 

“Do not interrupt,” I thundered, 
warming to my work. “ How, I ask, 
do you expect the ordinary soldier 
to salute when you slink past officers 
— you, who ought to be a shining 
example ? Now I am going to 
report ” 

Something in the Sergeant’s eye, 
which seem^ to be travelling over my 
person generally, made me suddenly 
glance down at mjself, and it was 
then that, horror-struck, I. realised that 
I was wearing for the first time my new 
ten-guinea suit. 

As I faded away the Sergeant clicked 
his heels and saluted smartly. 


The Struggle for Ijife. 

“Lady will exchange clothing, self, little 
girl, for farm butter, eggs, jam .” — The Lady, 




OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

{By Mr, Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks,) 

Within The Bim (Colliks) is, I suppose, the last of the 
posthumous volumes of Mr. Henry James. It is a short 
book, produced with the beauty that I have already grown 
to associate with the imprint of its publishers, and con- 
taining five occasional pieces. Of these the first, which 
gives its title to the whole, is the most considerable: an 
essay of very moving poignancy, telling the emotion of the 
writer during the earliest months of the War, in “the most 
beautiful English summer conceivable,” months that he 
“ was to spend so much of in looking over from the old 
rampart of a little high-perched Sussex town at the bright 
blue streak of the Channel .... and staring at the bright 
mystery beyond the rim of the farthest opaline reach.” In 
the thoughts to which Henry Jambs here gives expression 
one may find much of the love and sympathy for this 
country that subsequently led to that assumption of British 
citizenship which he intended as their demonstration to 
the world. Of interest also in this same paper is the 
revelation of a mind that knew already by^ a personal 
experience (of the American Civil War) “ what immensities 
our affair would carry in its bosom — a knowledge that 
flattered me by its hint of immunity from illusion.” I 
would not be understood that this is a volume for the 
casual reader, or even for one desirous of making a fipt 
acquaintance with the Master, since much of it exemplifies 
not only the beauty but the perplexities of his later 
style; but it is certainly one which his disciples will 
not willingly be without. 

Notebooks of a Spinster Lady (CASSBiiL) is smallish talk 


about biggish wigs of the "Victorian era, but not on that j 
sole account to be condemned. Perhaps rather wholesome | 
as showing how little distant we are from an age of govern- | 
ment of the people by superior people for superior people. 
The notebooks cover the years 1878-1903, but the anecdotes 
have a much wider range, are often indeed of a venerable 
antiquity. The lady of the notebooks was not, I fancy, of 
a critical temper, and versions not too credible of well-known 
contes figure in her quiet kindly pages. There are moreover 
stories which I should not hesitate to describe as of an 
appalling banality if they were not concerned with such 
very nice people. On the whole I don’t think it quite fair 
to the spinster lady to have published her notes. They , 
may well have been painstaking jottings to provide material 
for polite conversation and have sounded much better than 
they read in cold print. For myself the real heroine of the 
book is Maria, the poet’s wife, who, on being waked and 
adjured by her spouse to. get up and strike a light for that 
he had just thought of a good word, replied in un-Victorian 
mood, “ Get up yourself t I have just thought of a bad one.” 

Love — 071 Leave (Pearson) is the sufficiently expressive 
title that Miss Jessie Pope has chosen for a small book of 
little courtshij) tales. You never saw a volume of its size 
more packed with love, which is shown leaping walls, laugh- 
ing at locksmiths and generally making the world go round 
in its proverbial fashion. The pace of the revolutions may 
be found a little disconcerting. You will perhaps be in- 
clined to arnend the title and call the collection “ Love on 
Short Leave,” to mark the regularity with which the respec- 
tive heroes and heroines fall into each others’ arms at the 
end of every dozen pages or so. As a matter of fact, the 
incident that is to my mind the best of the bunch is an 
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exception ti ) this rule of osculation — a happily imagined little 
comedy of a young wife who thought to avoid the visit of 
a tiresome sisterdn-law by betaking herself for the night 
to the branches of a spreading beech. Whether in actual 
life this is a probable course of conduct need not exercise 
your mind ; at least not enough to prevent your enjoyment 
of her arboreal adventure, which comes, as I say, with the 
more freshness as a break in what might else be a surfeit 
of proposals. In effect, a gallant little florin’s worth of 
fiancailles; though, if you wish to avoid feeling like a 
matrimonial agency, you will be well-advised to take it by 
instalments rather than in bulk. 


Mr, John Hargrave, the author and illustrator of The 
Qrmi War Bri7i^s It Rome (Constable) has already a 
wide reputation in the world of Scouts, gained not only by 
his enthusiasm but by his profound knowledge of scout- 
ciBlt,' Here he-' tells us very plainly that the War has 
larngfat home to us the fact that, if we are to make good 
om loss^ in the ranks of the young and the fit, we have 
got to give our children a better chance of living healthy, 
wholesome lives. He urges the need of more outdoor 
educa^on and as many open-air camps as possible, and 
sboTO that, if we are to carry out such a scheme as he lays 
before us, scoutmasters and still more scoutmasters 
wanted. ^ With reason he complains that none of these 
gotod feiiowsis paid one halfpenny, and that nearly all of 
them are young men_ who have to get a living. « Offer ; 
them, be says, “ a living wage and how gladly would they ! 


become national scoutmasters in charge of national camps,” 
You may, if you are on the look-out for it, find much that 
will seem fantastic in Mr. Hargrave’s ideas ; his appeal, 
however, is not to those of us wdio, even in a case of great 
national urgency, cannot get away from the tyranny of 
convention. Intrinsically his idea is sound, and I plead 
with all my heart for a fair consideration of his schemes 
and for help in their development. 

Mr. Eex Beach is one of the few prolific writers whose 
stories increase in power as they increase in number, and 
this though they are essentially novels of action rather 
than novels of thought Of his latest effort, The Winds of 
Chance (Hodder and Stoughton), one may say that there is 
not a tedious page in it. The scene is laid in Yukon, a very 
vortex of life and colour and excitement in fiction, whatever 

it may seem to the actual in- 
habitants. The true hero of 
the story, Napoleon JDoret, the 
French voyageur, wins his 
heart’s desire in the end and 
we breathe a sigh of relief. 
The other hero is left the ac- 
cepted swain of the daughter 
of the Colonel of the North- 
West Mounted Police at Daw- 
son, and this we find a little 
hard to swallow, seeing what 
shady, not to say immoral, 
company, male and female, he 
had just iDeen basking in. He 
is a weak creature and cer- 
tainly should have married 
the Countess Courtean, an 
Amazonian lady, who would 
have kept him in order. But 
that is to be fastidious. The 
story is crisp and vivid, and, 
anyway, those ancient pro- 
spectors, Tom Lmton and 
Jerry McQuirh^ -are worth 
twice the money. 


Mr. Punch has great plea- 
sure in commending to his 
readers two volumes of verse 
— Rhymes of the Bed Ensign 
(Holder and Stoughton), by 
Miss 0. Fox Smith, and The 
Poets in Picardy (Murray), 
by Major E. de Stein — in which they will recognise many 
poems that have appeared in his pages. 


How to Solve the Food Problem. 

“Superior Working Housekeeper and young Maid for Ladies’ 
College* No cooking ; students sleep only,”— Times. 


Commercial Candour. 

‘‘The interesting announcement is made that it regular air 
service for perishable goods and passengers is to be estafiished at 
Edinburgh.”— 


The London season has begun with its usual extensive programme 
of religious services in various London churches .” — Scots Paper. 

The best comment that we have yet seen on this statement 
occurs in the following (alsoAom a Scots paper) : — 

“The Commander-in-Ghief has borne testimony on behalf of the 
Grand Fleet to the work that the Scittish Bishops have done for the 
Navy during the Wat,” ‘ ^ 


Among the pacific warriors in the great 1914-18 struggle 
there is probably none who did better work, often under 
conditions of the gravest peril, than Mr. G. M. Trevelyan 
for the Bed Cross in Italy. Dis- 


qualified both by age and health 
fiom joining the army of attack, 
he threw himself into the task 
— a labour of love — of tending 
the sick and wounded of that 
country which he knows so 
well and of whose greatest 
modern hero he is the classic 
biographer. That the eulogist 
of Garibaldi should hasten 
to the succour of Italian 
soldiers was fitting, and how 
well he performed the task the 
records of the Villa Trenta 
Hospital, near Ddine, and of 
the ambulance drivers under 
his command, abundantly tell. 

The story of this beneficent 
campaign and of much besides 
is told with too much modesty 
by Mr. Trevelyan himself, in 
a book entitled Scenes from 
Italy* s PFar (Jack), which gives 
a series of the vividest im- 
pressions of the Italian effort, 
and is remarkable for the best 
analysis that I have yet seen 
of the causes that led to the 
disaster of Caporetto. The 
pages in which Mr. Trevelyan 
paints the portrait of a typical 
Italian soldier, home sick and 

perplexed, are likely to be 

borrowed by many more pretentious historians of the War 
for years to come. 



Master. Jenkins, the naime or the complaint is not 

PEWMONIA. StJKELT YOU’VE HEARD ME AGAIN AND AGAIN SAY 
‘PNEUMONIA'?” 

Man. “Well, Sir, I ’avjs; but I didn't like to correct you.” 
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CHARIVARIA. 

A Livebpool grocer was fined lasfe 
week for overcharging for margarine, 


feet two inches in height. It is satis- We are pleased to announce with 
factory to note that he is on our side, regard to the German waiter who, in 

' 1913, gave a Scotsman a bad sixpence 

It is reported that seven cuckoos for change, that reassuring news has 


eggs, cheese, ham,, bacon, cocoa, jam have been -heard in difierent parts of just reached. Scotland that the fellow is 
and suet. Any other nation, it is the country during the past week. It still alive, 
pointed out, would have had a man is felt in some .quarters that it may be 

like that at the Peace .Conference. . just one cuckoo on a route march, A morning paper states that a gen- 

' ■ tleman who had been at the War Office 

“Bacon Pree Yesterday,*’ says' a since August 1914 was given a big 


The strike of wives, as proposed by 


a weekly paper,’ did not materialise, headline. Somebody must have left reception on his return home. The 


The husbands’ threat to employ black- the door open, 

legs (alleged silk) appears to have proved 

effective. . . An Americ 

'I* - V»Q.T7a 


e door open. ^ name of the Departmental Chief whom 

' he had been waiting to sea has not yet 
An American scientest claims to been disclosed, ^ 


' have discov,ered a harmless gerin likely 

A Eeigate resident advertises in a to defeat the “ flu ” microbe. It is said A morning paper tells us that Pbisco , 
daily newspaper for the recovery of that some medical men have put up a of New York, who is alleged to have 
a human jawbone. It is supposed that purse and that the two germs are invented the Jazz, has declined an in- 
the owner lost it dur- i : I vitation to visit Lon- 


ing a Tube rush.' ^ 

“London from 
above,” says a Daily 
Mail correspondent, 
“is gloriously, ten- 
derly, wistfully beauti- 
ful.” We rather gather 
that it is the lid of 
Carmelite House that 
gives it just that little 
note of wistfulness. 

*;« * 

“How to Prepare 
Marble Beef’’^ is the 
subject of a contem- 
porary’s “Hints to 
Young Housekeep- 
ers.” We had always 
supposed that that 
sort of thing could 
be safely left to the 
butcher. 

‘ * ‘ 

The demobilised 
members of a Here- 
fordshire band have 







; // , 







“How PLEASANT IT IS, MY DEAR HORACE, TO PLAY WITH ONE’S TOYS WITHOUT 
INCURRING THE RISK OP HAVING ONE’S ENJOYMENT MARRED BY THE TRAGIC DIS- 
COVERY OP THEIR Teutonic origin I ” - 


vitation to visit Lon- 
don. Coward ! 

By the way, they 
might have told us 
whether the offer to 
Pbisco came from 
London or New York. 
Meanwhile we draw 
our own conclusions. 

With reference to 
the horse that re- 
cently refused at the 
third jump and ran 
back to the starfcing- 
post, we are asked to 
say that this only 
proves the value of 
backing horses both 
ways. o, ^ 

H! 

“No man,” says a 
writer in a daily paper, 
“ can sit down and see 
a girl standing in a 
crowded Tuba train.” 
. This no doubt ac- 


all grown too big for their uniforms, being matched to fight a ten round counts for so many men closing their 
The contra-bombardon man, we under- contest under National Sporting Club eyes whilst travelling, 
stand, also complains that his instru- rules. j.. - 

ment is too tight round the chest. Mr. Devlin, M.P., has communicated 

. Those who have said that the un- to the Press a scheme for solving the 

“ The one unselfish friend of man employment donation makes ^for pro- Irish problem. This is regarded by 
is the dog,” said Sir Preuebick Ban- longed holiday have just bej^ dealt a Irish politicians, generally .as a.dauger- 
BUBY, M.P. A less courageous man sorry blow. It appears that one North ous precedent. ^ ^ 
would certainly have mentioned the of England man in receipt of this pay - ^ 

President of the United States. has deliberately started work. A defendant in a County Court case 

heard in London last week stated in 
A correspondent who signs himself Plans for the housing of 12,000 his evidence that two of his daughters 
“ Selborne ” writes to inform us that Government clerks have just been were working and the ' other was a 
about 9 A.M. last Thursday he noticed passed. While 12,000 may suffice far typist at the Peace Conference, 
a pair of labourers building within a a nucleus, we cannot help thinking that 

stone’s-throw of Catford Bridge. once again the Government isn’t really Commercial Candour. 

trying, ^ From a placard in a shop- window 


A Hendon man has just completed 
sixty-two years in a church choir. Few A postman going his rounds at ..should a customer out his hair and shave at 
choir-boys can boast of such a record. Kingston found a deserted baby on the the same, time, the price will be one shilling,*’ 

lawn of a front garden. It speak’s well Advt. in “ Daily Gleaner ” (Jamaica). 

One of the young recruits who joined for the honesty of postal servants that Not a bit too much for such ambidex- 
the army last week in Dublin is seven the child was at once given up, terity. 


Commercial Candour. 

From a placard in a shop- window 
“ Do you buy Tea, or do you buy our Tea 


“ Should a customer cut his hair and shave at 
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MIXED BIOGEAPHY. 

The achievement of a certain paper 
in identifying the late Mr. G. W, E. 
Eussell with Mr. Geoege Bussell 
(‘*.® the Irish poet, is likely to en- 
courage imitation. The following first 
attempts have come under our notice : — 
It is not generally known that the 
I Eokeign Seoeetaby began life in a 
Sheffield steel factory. By unremit- 
ting toil he became Master Cutler, hav- 
ing first served an apprenticeship as 
Chief Secretary for Ireland. The in- 
clusion of Mr. Aethub Balpoub in 
the Goal Commission was particularly 
happy, and no one will grudge him his 
well-earned title of Lord Balfoue of 
Bublbigh. 

Sir Anthony Hope Hawkins, better 
known as Mr. Justice Hawkins, like 
his brother judge, Mr. Justice Gilbert 
PA3EtKER, combines a profound know- 
ledge of law with a fine literary gift. 
His well-known treatise on Hab^eas 
Corpus, entitled Prism&r-Gf Zenda, 
will be familiar to all students. 

During the absence of the gallant 
Colonel John Ward at the Eront, we 
understand that Mrs. Wabp has b6en 
seeing through the Press a new story, 
which is a return to the earlier manner 
of her Bobert EUmere. 


Sir George Askwith, as he will still 
be remembered long after his elevation 
to the peerage, first struck the public 
imagination by his advice to therailway- 
men, who, when they asked what would 
happen if they persisted in striking, 
received the answer, “ Wait and see.” 

London is becoming herself again. 
Among well-known persons noticed 
about yesterday were Mr. McKenna, 
whose retirement from office presum- 
ably gives him more leisure for that 
sequel to Sonia for which we are all 
waiting; Mr. J. W. H. T. Douglas,! 
Cricket Specialist of The Star ; Sir 
Ernest Shackleton, on his way to his 
work at the Ministry of Labour ; and 
Sir Harry Johnson, the famous African 
pugilist. 

THE BETTEE PAET. 

[It is suggested that one result of army life 
will be a bwm in big-game hunting and visits 
to the world’s most inaccessible spots.] 

He may be correct, the observer who says 
Henceforth there 11 be many a rover 
Ambitious to go, in American phrase, 
To the edge of beyond and some over; 
But I, for my part, harbour other 
' designs ; 

My wanderlust ’s wholly abated ; 
With travel on even luxurious lines 
I 'm more than sufficiently sated. 


Having roamed into Egypt, according 
to plan, • 

Along with my fellows (a merry Co.), 
Having carried a pack from Beersheba 
to Dan 

And footslogged from Gaza to Jericho, 
1 11 not seek a fresh inaccessible spot 
In order to slaughter a new brute ; 
To me inaccessible 's anywhere not 
To be found on a regular tube route. 

For barbarous jungles or desolate 
streams 

I don't give a tuppenny damlet ; ' 
For, candidly, London revisited seems 
A very endurable hamlet 
Though others may find her excite- 
ments too mild 

And sigh for things gladder or madder, 
I 'm fully resolved that the call of the 
wild 

Shall find me as deaf as an adder. 

“ Trouser maker wanted ; constant.” 

JeiDish Chronicle, 

A very desirable quality in a composer 
of continuations. 

“STRANGE BIGAMY STORY. 

MUNITIONER SAID TO HAVE POSED AS A 
WEALTHY MAN.” 

Evening News, 

The strange thing, of course, is that he 
should have needed to pose. 
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THE TRACEDY OF THE SUPER-PATRIOT. 

Ie" you happen to be standing upon 
the platform of Ealing Common station 
at about nine o’clock on a week-day 
morning you will see a poor shrunken 
figure with a hunted expression upon 
his face come creeping down the stairs. 
And as the train comes in he will slink 
into a carriage and hide himself behind 
his newspaper and great ' tears will 
come into his eyes as he reads the 
correspondence column and thinks of 
the d.ays when his own letters used to 
be. published over the signatures of 
** Volunteer,” “Patriot,” or “Special 
Constable of Two Years’ Service.” And 
this sorry figure is Mr. Coaster, whose 
patriotism proved his undoing. 

Before he lived in Ealing he had a 
little cottage at Eamstairs, on the 
Kentish coast. Every morning he 
would travel up to, the City, and every 
evening he would return to Earn stairs, ^ 
not, to the carpet slippers and the com- 
forts of home, but to the brassard and- 
the rigorous routine of the drill-hall. 

And the little drill-hall was filled; 
with , the noise bf war as the Men of 
Kent marched hither and thither, 
tebed by the caustic tongue of the 
Territorial sergeant, with all the en- 
tbusjasm of the early Saxons who 
‘.flocked to Harold’s standard in order 
to repel the Danes. 

For Mr, Coaster was as great a 
patriot as any of the old. Saxons. In'a 
burst of enthusiasna be joined the 
Special Constables ; in an explosion of 
wrath, following the bombardment of 
Scarborough, he enlisted in the Kentish 
Fencibies, and in a wave of self-sacrifice 
be enrolled himself in the Old Veterans’ 
Fire Brigade. And he had badges 
upon each lapel of his coat and several 
dotted all over his waistcoat. 

He belonged to a noble company of 
patriots. All true Men of Kent who 
were past the fighting age joined one 
or other of these institutions, but luckily 
hot more than one. , 

,.On,a certain fatal night a general 
alarm was given. In due - course a 
notification of it virae conveyed to Eam- 
stairs, and instantaneously the mem- 
bers of the Special Constabulary, ,the 
Kentish Fencibles and the Veterans’ 
Fire Brigade were summoned from 
I their beds. Then did Mr. Coaster 
, realise bis terrible position. Since he 
i belonged to all three, to which of them 
shonld he now report? x\fter some 
agonising moments of doubt he hung 
. up his. three types of headgear upon 
* ,the hat-stand, and,, shutting his eyes, 
ne tv 7 irled himself round twice and 
mAdeLa grab, at them. His.hand touched 
the. helmet of the Veterans’ Fire Bri- 
gade^ Fate had decided. Seizing his 


fireman’s axe he rushed off down the 
street. 

The result of this was inevitable. He 
was dismissed with ignominy from the 
Special Constables and was condemned 
to death, with a recommendation to 
mercy, by a court - martial of the 
Kentish Fenpibles. His friends- 
among the. Men of Kent cut him dead ; 
the tr'ade'smen of his platoon refused to 
serve him. He had to leave Earn stairs 
and -he retired to Ealing, The catas- 
trophe ruined his health. But he still 
gets a little solace when, as he wipes 
the tears from his eyes after reading the- 
correspondence column of his penny 
paper, he sees upon his waistcoat the 
crossed axes surmounted by a -fire 
bucket, the emblem of the Veterans’ 
Fire Brigade. 


Paradise Kegained. 

“Lady tii:ed of her clothes wishes to sell 
them all very cheaply.” — Pio^er {Allahabad}. 


A Stayer. 

“In this race County Cricket was left at 
least eight lengths and yet managed to cover 
up ground and was only beaten by half a week, 
greatest surprise to all those who noticed it!” 

Bombay Chronicle. 

We gather that it was only noticed by 
a few spectators who happened to be 
staying on over the week-end. 


From a publisher’s advertisement of 
Mr. Chesterton’s works 

“A Shilling for my Thoughts, 

Pcap. 8vo. 25. net.” 

Is “ G.K.O,” also among the profiteers? 


“ Private Prank Edwards, Canadian Forces, 
a native of Berwick, has been presented to the 
King as the oldest soldier on active service 
with the B.E.P. He enlisted as a private in 
the '50*s' and went right away to fight in 
Prance.’* — Edinbrd* Eve^iing News. 

We calculate .that he is entitled to at 
least* fifty-nine^ blue chevrons and one 
red. V ’ 
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“CLEAR THE GALLERIES.” 

In response to the growth of dis- 
satisfaction at the continued closing of 
certain picture galleries and museums, 
either wholly or in part, the Govern- 
ment has appointed a special commis- 
sion to investigate the matfe,undet the 
presidency of Sir Tite Barnacle (fifth 
baronet). A report of the first session 
follows, during which the eases for the 
public and culture, and for the Govern- 
ment as against both, were fully stated. 

The first witness was Lord Haecoubt, 
who said that he had done all he could, 
both in the House of Lords and in the 
columns of The Times, where, he was 
glad to say, large type was given him, 
to bring the Government -to its senses 
on this matter. So long as the War 
was on, he and his fellow-critics had 
refrained from interfering^ Fut now 
that it was over they demanded that 
the museums and galleries should be 
cleared at once of Sappers ^ind type- 
writers and thrown open again to their 
rightful users, the public. 

Sir Buffer Stayte, O.B.B., 

speaking for his own Government de- 
partment, said that, although in a 
manner of speaking the War was over, 
it was also not over. There was a heri- 
tage of trouble which required endless 
attention, and the best place to attend 
to it was in the museums and galleries. 
Experience had’taught them that build- 
ings. filled with works of art acquired 
by the nation, either by purchase or 


gift, for the nation, and held as a 
national trust, were the most suitable 
places in which a clerical staff could 
perform clerical duties. 

Lord Haeoourt begged to suggest 
that such a disregard of a national 
trust was a treachery. 

Sir Buffer Stayte said that, although 
in ordinary times such might be the 
case, it was not so in war-time or 
while the Defence of the Kealm “Act 
was in force. Under Dora’s sanction 
all black was white. Personally he had 
every belief in the efficiency of-the staffs 
now employed in the various public 
galleries and museums. He had seen 
them arrive late and leave early — he 
meant arrive early and leave late — and 
could not sufficiently admire their wil- 
lingness to put up with the dismal sur-’* 
roundings of pictures and curiosities. . 

Mr. Robert Witt, one of the Trus- 
tees of the National Gallery, said that, 
it was inconceivable to him as a busi-, 
ness man that even if so many clerks 
should still be required there was not; 
a more reasonable place for them than 
Trafalgar Square. 

Sir Thomas Tannin, KB.E., speak- 
ing for his own Government depai?fe- 
ment, said that it was evident that 
Mr. Witt did not fully realis^e the posi- 
tion. These were historic and abnormal 
times and abnormal measures were 
necessary. We thought in high num- 
bers, and therefore high numbers of 
clerks were needed. Trafalgar Square 
was as conveniently central a spot as 


could be found; hence their presence 
tijere. It had also been pointed out by 
the chiefs of the Government Clerks’ 
Tea Advisory Board that the facilities 
for obtaining more water for boiling 
were unusual on account of the prox- 
imity of the two great fountains. If 
anybody could suggest a better place 
for the accommodation of all these 
young ladies he would be glad to know 
of it. The only suggestion yet made 
had reference to buildings which, hav- 
ing been designed for office work, were 
obviously unsuitable. Another reason 
for keeping them on was their cost. 
Economy in one direction might lead 
to economy in another, and the whole 
fabric of the new bureaucracy would 
be threatened. It was therefore useless 
to hope for any early change. 

Sir -Sidney Lee pointed out that, 
owing to ^ the occupation of a large 
part -of the' National Gallery, all the 
National Portrait Gallery, all the Tate 
Gallery, and all Hertford House, where 
the ’Wallace Collection is, by Govern- 
ment clerks, these national institutions 
were not open to our soldiers from the 
Dominions and the provinces, who 
might never again have the opportunity 
of ^refreshing their eyes by gazing upon 
some of our most beautiful possessions. 
In their interest alone he pleaded^ for | 
the rapid conversion of the buildings 
to their proper ends. 

Sir Yhtely Taryan, E.C.Y.O., speaking 
for his own Government Department, 
said that in his opinion a great deal of 
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nonsense was talked about art, both its 
educational value and its power of 
giving pleasure* . Speaking for himself, 
even in normal times, he would rather 
see a picture gallery given up to living 
clerks than to dead canvases. If he 
had his way there should be no pictures 
but those .that stimulated people to 
greater activity. He had, for example, 
never seen any beauty in Whistler’s 
portrait of his (Whistler’s) mother 
until it was reproduced as. a War- 
savings poster, with words scrawled 
across it. A few of the placards which 
American business men pinned up in 
their offices, such as, ** To Hell with 
Yesterday,” were better than all the 
Old Masters. . . . . 

Continuing, Sir Yutely said that he 
could not permit himself to accept the 
view that any privation was being suf- 
fered by our brave lads from overseas. - 
From conversations, that he had had 
with some of them he found that* the 
only pictures that they' knew anything 
of or cared about were those in the 
cinemas. .From his own recollections 
of’ his only visit to the National Gallery 
some:years ago he should say that these 
nobje fellows were better outside that, : 
place than in. One painting that he 
saw there was so scandalous in^ itS' 
nudity that he blushed even now when 
he thought of it. Better far that. our 
dafender^ from the Dominions should 
continue to walk up 'and- down the 
Strand. . . 

.On the motion of the Chairman, who 
said that he' thought* the case for the 
Government and the continued closing 
of the galleries and museums had been 
adequately made out, the ' Commission 
adjourned sine die, and Lord Harcourt, 
Sir Sidney Lee and Mr. Witt were 
left sharpening their pens. 


THE ARMY ORACLE. 

I CANNOT conceal from myself that I 
am a great acquisition to the Army of 
Occupation. My knowledge of the 
language being far and away superior 
to that of any other British officer for 
miles around, I am looked upon by the 
natives* as a sort of high military 
authority in whom they may have 
the privilege and the pleasure of con- 
fiding all their troubles. According to 
the intensity of their various desires 
I am addressed crescendo as *‘Herr 
Ober-Leutenant,” or ^‘Herr Haupt- 
mann,” or Herr Majeur,” or “ Herr 
Commandant.” They always, approach 
me in a becomingly servile attitude — 
cap or hat in hand — and await with 
obvious tension my weighty pronounce- 
ments. They bide round corners and 
wait behind doors or down narrow 
passages until I come past, and then 
they spring out bn me. 





Manager of GoUseiun {Ancient Eorm). “Your ImpJerial Majesty,* I beoeet’ tiiat, 
OWING TO THE SUDDEN INDISPOSITIOlSr OP BiBULUS TeRTIUH, HIS XX)MBAT‘ -WITH THE TWO 

Nubiait poeest-beed lions is unavoidably, postponed. With youe Majesty^s kind 

PEEMISSION THE TUEN WILL BE TAKEN BY THE WELL-KNOWN BUCOLIC'US C-ALVUS^ WHO 
WILL GIVE A PEW OP HIS WONDEEPUL PARMYAED IMITATIONS.” 


' What about the coal we are burn- ^ 
ing ? The electric light we are using ? 
Who is going to pay ? ” So-and-so’s 
charlady, who was out obliging another 
lady, had a breadknife pinched while 
she was away from home. Was it one 
of my Soldaten, perhaps ? Did I know 
anything about it, and if so, would I 
punish the evildoer and restore the 
implement ? ” 

The village expert in calf-delivery 
wants to know whether, in the ease of 
the happy event taking place after 
9 p.M. (which it usually does), I would 
give him permission to leave his home 
after closing hours, so that he might 
assist at the function. 

The local yokels of this spot and its 
neighbouring villages want to resume 


their bi-weekly choral society meetings 
but cannot reach the rendezvous ‘‘until 
B.45 P.M., which leaves them' just a 
quarter-of~an-bour to have their prac- 
tice and to take cover for the* night. 

« Would the high- well-born be so fear- 
fully gracious as to allow them^ to con- 
tinue until 10 p.M. ? ” 

To be suddenly taken unawares and I 
to have such conundrums volleyed at 
you in a strange tongue is apt to be 
rather exhausting. However I have a 
reputation to live up to and must be as 
frightful as possible. I find the^best 
thing to do is to refer them ,to the 
nearest notice-board, which reads: — 

' ' HALT 1 

VOBSICHT ! 

TEBBOTEN ill . 
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THE MUD LARKS. 

The Yisiting Brigadier cracked a 
walnut and glanced towards the 
General. “ I wonder if you remember 
a French interpreter by the name of 
de Blavincourt, Sir? He was with 
you once, I believe.” 

The A.P.M. across the way paused 
in the act of tapping a cigarette on his 
case. “ Little gunner man, wore red 
plush bags and a blue velvet hat ? 
Yes, up in the salient in '17.” 

The General puffed three perfect 
smoke rings towards the chandelier 
(an accomplishment he had acquired 
thirty -five years previously at- the 
** Shop ” and was still proud of) and 
smileA ‘‘De Blavincourt? why, yes, 
I remember him. He knew more 
about cooking than all the chefs in 
Europe and taught my poisoner to 
make rations taste like food. Of course 
I remember him. Why ? ” 

“ Because he came my way just at 
the end of the War and had rather a 
curious adventure,” said the Brigadier, 
stirring bis coffee. “I thought you 
might be interested.” 

I am,” the General replied. “What 
happened ? ” 

The Brigadier cleared his throat. 
“ We were in front of Tournai at the 
time, scrapping our way from house to 
house through Faubourg de Lille, the 
city's western suburb. My Brigade 
Major stumped into H.Q. one afternoon 
looking, pretty grim. ‘ We *d best move 
put of here, Sir,’ said he, * before we ’re 
wafted.* 

“ .* What’s the matter now ? ’ I asked. 

“ * That unutterable little fool de Blav- 
incourt has walked into Germany with 
a large scale-map in his hand, showing 
every H.Q. mess and billet.’ He tapped 
a despatch from the forward battalion. 

“De Blavincourt, it appeared, had 
been at work all the mdrning evacuating 
unfortunate civilians from the cellars. 
At noon or thereabouts he sidled along 
the wall; past a Lewis gun detachment 
that was holding the street. The cor- 
poral shouted a warning, but de Blav- 
incourt sidled on, saying that he was 
only going to the first bouse round the 
comer to rescue some old women he 
heard were in it. And that was the 
last of him. Seeing that the Bosch 
opened fire from the said house seven 
minutes later his fate was obvious. 

“ It was also obvious what our fate 
would be if we continued in those 
marked billets, so we moved out, bag 
and baggage, into a sunken road near 
by and spent the night there in the 
rain and muck, and were most uncom- 
fortable. What puzzled us rather was 
that the Hun did not shell our old 
billets that night — that is, nothing out 


of the ordinary. ‘.But that ’s only his 
cunning,* We consoled ourselves ; ‘he 
knows we k^^-ow he knows, and he ’s 
trying to lure us back. Ah, no, old 
friend.* 

“ So we' camped miserably on in that 
sunken sewer. He dropped a lucky 
one through a barn the same afternoon 
and lobbed a few wides over during the 
next night, but again nothing out of 
the ordinary. 

“We were more, and more puzzled. 
Then, just about breakfast- time on the 
second morning, in walks de Blavincourt 
himself, green as to the complexion 
and wounded in the arm, but otherwise 
intact. I leapt upon him, snarling, 

* Where *s that map ? * 

“ ‘ I got 'im, Sir,’ he gulped, * safe ’ 
(gulp). - 

“This was his story. He had re- 
membered the corporal shouting some- 
thing, but so intent on his work was he 
that he hardly noticed the warning 
until suddenly, to his horror, he per- 
ceived a party of Huns creeping out of 
a passage behind him. He was cut 
off I They had not seen him for the 
moment, so quick as thought he slipped 
into the nearest house, turned into a 
front room — a sort of parlour place — 
and crouched there, wondering what to 
do. 

“ He was not left wondering long, for 
the Bosches followed him into that 
very house. There was a small table 
in one corner covered with a large 
cloth. Under this de Blavincourt 
dived, and not a second too soon, for 
the Bosches — seven of them — ^followed 
him into that very room and, setting 
up their machine gun at the window, 
commenced to pop off down the street. 
Charming state of aff'airs for little de 
Blavincourt — alone and unarmed in a 
room full of bristling Huns with that 
fatal map in his possession. 

“ Sweating all over he eased the map 
out of his pocket and slowly and 
silently commenced to eat ilj. 

“You know what those things are 
like. A yard square of tough paper 
backed by indestructible calico — one 
might as well try to devour a child’s 
rag book. ' > 

“Anyhow that’s what de Blavin- 
court did. He ate it, and it took him 
forty hours to do the trick. For forty 
hours day and night he squatted under 
that table, with the Huns sitting upon 
and around it, and gnawed away at 
that square yard of calico, 

“ Just before the dawn of the third 
day he gulped the last corner down 
and peeped out under the tablecloth. 
The Bosch on guard was oiling the 
lock of the machine-gun. Two more 
he could hear in the kitchen clattering 
pots about. The remaining four were 


asleep, grotesquely sprawled over sofas 
and chairs. 

“De Blavincourt determined to chance 
it. He could not stop under the table 
for ever, and even at the worst that 
map, that precious map, was out of 
harm’s way. He crept stealthily from 
his hiding-place, dealt the kneeling 
Bosch a terrific kick in the small of 
the back, dived headlong out of the 
window and galloped down the street 
towards our Lewis gunners, squealing, 

‘ Friend i 'Bos'bif I Not *arf I ’ — which, 
in spite of his three years of inter- 
preting, was all the English be could 
muster at the, moment. The Huns 
emptied their automatics after him, but 
only one bullet found the target, and 
that an outer, 

^ ‘ I weesh it vos t’rough my ’eart,’ 

he told me later, tears rolling down his 
cheeks. Vot more use to me my life, 
hein ? ' My stomach she is for ever 
ruin.* ” X 

The General laughed. “ Sfcout fellow 
for a’ thati” - 

“I grant you,” said the Brigadier, 
“but a fellow should be stout' along 
accepted lines. ‘To Lieutenant: Felix 
Marcel, Comte de Blavincourt, the 
Military Cross for eating his map.’ 
No, Sir, it can’t be done.” 

The Horse-master, who was helping 
himself to old tawny, nodded vigorously 
and muttered “ No, by Jove, it can’t,” 

“You speak with feeling, Coper,” 
remarked the General. . . 

“ I do, Sir. I sat up the best part of 
three nights last March trying to write 
for official consumption the story of a 
fellow who seemed to me to qualify for 
the * Stout ’ class. It was a wash-out/ 
though ; too absurd.” , ^ 

“ Well, give the port a fair wind and 
let ’s have the absurdity now,” said the 
General. 

The Horse-master bowed to the com- 
mand. 

“I was with the Fifth Army last 
year when the wave swept us. We 
were fairly swamped for the moment 
and all nohow. One evening, retreat- 
ing on my own line, I came upon some 
little village — can’t rerpember the name 
just now, but you know the. sort of 
thing — typical Somme hamlet, a smear 
of brick-dust .with a big notice-board 
on top, saying, ‘ This is Lb Sars,’ or 
‘PoziiiRES,’ or whatever its name was. 
Anyway, in this village I found a 
Divisional H.Q., four Brigade H.Q.’s, 
and oddities of all sorts sitting one on 
top of t’other waiting for the next 
thing to happen. The next thing was 
a single wounded lancer who happened 
in about four in the morning with the 
glad tidings that Bosch tanks were 
advancing on us. Questioned further 
he admitted that he had only actually 
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seen one and that in the dark. But it 
was the great-grandfather of all tanks, 
according to the chap ; it stood twenty 
foot, high; it ‘roared and rumbled 'in 
its career, and it careered by steam, 
It.'Wasn't any manner of use assur- 
ing him that there wasn’t a steam tank 
on anybody’s front. He said there was, 
and we couldn’t move him. 

‘ I saw steam coming from it in 
clouds,’ he mumbled, ‘ and sparks and 
smoke.’ Then he crumpled slowly on 
the floor, fast asleep. 

“The Divisional General was properly 
mystified. 

“ ‘ If only I had a single field-gun or 
even some gelignite,’ he groaned; then 
turning to me, ‘ I must get the strength 
of this ; it may be some new frightful- 
ness the Hun is springing. You ’re an 
old horse-soldier, I believe ? Well, jump 
on your gee and go scout the thing, 
will you ? ' 

“I scratched together a rag and 
bobtail patrol of grooms and pushed off 
just before daybreak. Our people had 
the edge. of the village manned with 
every rifle they could collect. A sub- 
altern lying ear to earth hailed me as I 
passed, * It ’s coming/ he called. 

’ “ A quarter of a mile further, on I 
could hear the roaring and rumbling 
myself without lying on the road; " 


“ Light was breaking fast, but there 
were wisps and shreds of fog blowing 
about which made observation exceed- 
ingly difficult. Still, observation I was 
out to get, so, spreading my bobbery 
pack, I worked closer and closer. Sud- i 
denly one of my patrol shrilled, * There 
y’are. Sir ! ’ and I saw a monstrous | 
shape loom for a moment through ai 
thinning of mist, and rock onwards into 
obscurity again. 

“'It’s an armoured car, I seed 
wheels under it,’ gasped one groom. 
‘More like a blasted Dreadnought,’ 
grunted another. 'Cheer-o, chaps, the 
’^On fleet ’as come out,’ But nobody 
laughed or felt' like laughing ; this 
mysterious monster, thundering west- 
ward wrapped in its barrage of fog, was 
getting on our nerves.” 

The Horse-master paused and care- 
fully removed the long ash from his 
cigar. 

“Then the mists rolled up and re- 
vealed what I at first took to be a 
walking E.E. dump, but secondly dis- 
covered to be a common ordinary 
donfestic British steam-roller with 
‘LiNCOiiN IJeban District OouNeiii’ 
in dirty white lettering upon its fuel 
box, a mountain of duck-boards stacked 
on the cab roof, railway sleepers, rivet- 
ing stakes and odds and ends of 


lumber tied on all over it. As I rode 
up^ an elderly head, grimy .and per- 
spiring, was thrust between a couple 
of duck-boards and nodded pleasantly 
to me. ' ’EUo,’ it said, * seen anythin* 
o’ the lads ? ’ 

“I was too dumbfounded to' say 
anything excepting that the lads were 
in the next viDage waiting for him’. 

“ ' Ah ’m right glad o’ that,’ said he ; 
‘been feeling a bit lone'some-like these 
last two days ; * adding, in case I might 
not appreciate the situation, ‘These 
yer Germans ’ave been after me, you 
know, Sir.’ 

“ I replied that my only wonder was 
that they had not captured him long 
since. ’ ' ’ ' 

“ ‘ Yery nearly did once nr twice,’ be 
admitted, and wagged his elderly head ; 
‘ but t’owd lass is a great' one to ti^avel 
when she ’s sweet, an* ah ’ve ’ad a lot 
o’ luck pickin’ oop these bits o’ firin’ 
along the road ; ’ and he jammed a bunch 
of riveting stakes into the furnace. 

“‘Oh, ah reckon we ’re' just keepin* 
ahead of ’em. Well, best be gettiu’ 
along now, s’pose. Good day to you,Bir.’ 

“He wrenched at a lever and''' t’owd 
lass’ rumbled off down the highway 
towards Albert, rearguard of His 
Britannic Maj'^y’s' Armies in the 
Pield,^*’' ’ PATnAKDEB. ' 





MISTEESS AND MAID. 

{New Style) . * \ 

My wife burst into the pom, her 
face aglow with the joy of success. . - 
“Oh, George, isn’t it simply splen- 
did?’’ 

“ Absolutely top-hole, I am sure, my 
dear ; but supposing you let me know 
what it ’s all about ? “ 

“ How* silly I am,” she murmured as 
she sank into' a chair.' “ I quite forgot 
1 had not seen. you all day, and.it 
happened just after you left for the 
office. You”' had hot 'been’ gone five 
minutes when Jane cam© up and gave 
notice. I determined to be, firm ’ and 
told her she 'could go when she liked, 
and then I marched straight off "to 
Mrs. Smith’s Eegistry Office. I found 
the dear old thing ’just as amiable and 
ready to please as .ever,' but she told 
ihe I must not mind' if the methods' of 
her establishment were a bit changed. 
In the old days, you know, we used to 
sit in a small room and interview the 
servants she wanted places for. But 
now the position is reversed, and the 
servants interview you and ask you 
questions. I was told to go in and 


see a nice-looking girl. She was hot 
a' bit shy and, after asking me to take 
a chair, began to. put questions-Vour 
income ? your profession ? what' other 
servants ,we. kept ? wages ?• margarine 
or butter in the kitchsh ? etc. [ ‘ 

”* “ She seemed quite ' satisfied with 
everything' until we'came to the matter 
of her -afternoons out. 'I said that two 
a \iveek and every other. Sunday was 
my usual custom, and that I hdpqd this 
would prove agreeable. ^ She snapped 
me up at once and said she’ must have 
at least four, as well as' the whole of 
every other Sunday.' " . 

“ My heart sank, because I did not 
see ' how we could possibly give her 
all that, so I just said how sorry I 
was and got up to go — in fact I .was 
half-way to the do6r~wbe'n she called 
me back and said, ‘ I like your face, and 
perhaps for the present two afternoons 
and the' Sunday will be enough' • If 
fybu will wait a' .mihute I . will have, 
another talk to Mrs. Smith about yob,’ 
and off she went. * .... 

“ It seemed ages before anyone came, 
and then old Mrs. Smith walked in, 
saying, ‘ I ’m glad to tell you, Madam, 
that you have been approved of.’ 


“ Isn’t it too glorious, Geope? You 
and I have been approved of. We have 
got a situation.” , . / • 


“OUT OF THE FRYIMC-PAN— 

When, moved a few brief seasons back, 
To brave the battle’s brunt, 

On Britain’s shores I turned my pack 
And “ soniewhere ” found a Front ; 

Said I, as in my tympanum 
I heard, the cannon’s roar, ' 

“ ’Twill be aVonder if I come 
' Impervious through the War.” 

Yet bomb, shell, bullet and grenade 
; -- Made no great hit with 'me; ' 

And'^now I’m — well, I’ve just been 
paid * ' • ; 

My war gratuity. 

But at the sight pf civil life, 

^ If «‘life” it can b© called, 

With all its agonising strife, 

I simply stand app'alled. 

And “ Oh ! ” in utter fear I cry, 

“ How horrors never cease ; 

’Twill* be a miracle if I 
Ever survive the Peace.” 
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ccQPMpF riF PADi lAMFMT Lord MiLNER made a fairly cheerful oufc laboriously may have contained a 
bobcilMUt Ur rAKLlAlvi tiM I , speech in the circumstances ; but I hope complete reply to Lord DESBOROuaH’s 
^ Monday, March 2ith, — The Arch- that potential strikers will not take too main allegations, even if they included 
b'shop of Canterbury sought from the literally his observation that the one no refutation of the stories of the bricks 
Government a clear statement of policy thing most needed at the present mo- imported by the hundred thousand into 
regarding the repatriation of enemy ment was **economyof national energy.** a district containing some of the best 
aliens, and incidentally paid a high tri- Mr, Churchill came down heavily brick-earth in the country, or of the 

bute to the British Press, which, we upon Sir Donald Maclean’s attempt four pounds a week paid for the ser,- 

were glad to hear, contains ** nobody to delay the adoption of compulsion in vicesofa rail way pensioner aged ninety- 
who desires to fabricate baseless state- the new Military Service Bill. When two. But as hardly anyone could hear 
ments.” rather more than half of Europe was the recital it created little impression. 

He was supported by Lord Lam- seething with unrest, which might re- The Ministry are evidently unwilling 
BOURNE, who as a member of the Ad- quire military intervention, it would be to stake their political lives on Mr. 
visory Committee knows all about fatal to let our army disappear ; yet the Churchill’s approval of the project, for 
aliens, and declared that “Eepatriate right hon. gentleman seemed to think Mr. Bonar Law announced that the 

them all ” was a foolish cry, if it meant that everyone ought to be disarmed Government Whips would not be put 

that we were expected to present Ger- except Lenin and Trotsky. on for the forthcoming division on the 

many with the British wives and For the first time since 1914 private subject. 

children of the dear deported. Members had an evening to themselves. Mr. G. Egberts furnished an in- 

Lord Jersey, for the teresting analysis of the 


Government, desired to 
treat even Germans 
justly, but could not see 
why anyone should wish 
in these times to in- 
crease our alien popula- 
tion. His speech did not 
please a batch of noble 
sentimentalists, drawn 
from both sides, but 
seemed to give great 
satisfaction to Lord Lin- 
colnshire, who quoted 
with approval the brave 
words on the subject 
uttered by the Lord 
Chancellor at the Gen- ^ 
eral Election, before his 
style had been mollified ^ 
by the Woolsack, ^ 

I In the Commons Mr. 4 
' Bonar Law regretfully ^ 
explained that it was im- 
possible for the Govern- 
ment to do anything to 


1 Members had an evening to themselves. 



THE BONAH LAW ORACtE WILL SPEAK ON FISCAL POLICY 
“AS SOON AS THE TIME IS RIPE.” 


nine shillings now 
charged for a bottle of 
whisky. Three-and-six- 
pence represents the cost 
of the spirit plus pre-war 
taxation. The other five- 
and-sixpence is made up 
of interest to manufac- 
turers, insurance and 
rent; increased price of 
bottles and corks; mar- 
gins of profit to blenders 
and bottlers, merchants 
and other traders ; and 
increase of taxation. By 
some oversight nothing 
appears to have been 
s charged for the extra 
water, but no doubt this 
^ will be remedied in the 
^ next Budget, 

Thtirsday, March 
— ^To those who remem- 
ber the debates on the 
Parliament Act, circa 


reduce the high prices now being They utilised it in endeavouring to 1911, it was amusing to hear Lords 
charged for furniture in the East End. obtain from the Government a direct Crewe and Buckmaster complaining 
His own experience as a Cabinet-maker statement of its future fiscal policy. On of the unceremonious manner in which 
has been entirely confined to the West Imperial Preference Mr, Bonar Law the Lords’ amendments to the Bents 
End. was quite explicit ; the Chancellor Bill had ' been treated in “ another 

Nor could the Government take any of the Exchequer was already con- place ; ” and being entreated not to pick 
direct steps to ameliorate the over- sidering how to incorporate it in the a quarrel with the Commons by those 
crowding on the Underground railways, next Budget, As to the Government s ancient champions of the Upper Cham- 
But, as it was stated that large qtiaa- fiscal policy generally it had already her, Lord Ourzon and the Lord Chan- 
titiesof leather are still being purchased been outlined in the Prime Minister*s cellor. 

on Government account, there are letter to himself, and would be definitely The Chancellor op the Exchequer 
hopes that more accommodation for declared as soon as the time was ripe announced the names of the Eoyal 
strap-hangers may shortly be available, — a cautious statement which, as was Commissioners ^ho are to^ consider j 
Tuesday, March 25th. — The Lords perhaps intended, left Free Traders and how the income-tax can be improved, 
spent three hours of almost unrelieved Protectionists still guessing. Several Members complained that there 

gloom in discussing the financial con- Wednesday, March 25th, — AffeerLord is only one woman among them, and 

dition of the country. On that old Dbsborough’s vivacious attack upon that, pending their report ^(expected 
problem of the economists, “ What is the Oippenham Motor Depot, it is some time next year), the glaring 
a pound?** Lord d*Abeenon delivered doubtful whether anyone could have anomaly by which husband and wife 
an erudite discourse, from which I gath- enabled the Government to wriggle out are regarded for taxable purposes as a 
ered that it was at present about of the demand for an independent in- single entity is apparently to be con- 
ten shillings and still shrinking. The quiry. At any rate Lord Inverforth tinned. The idea of presenting Mr, 
only comfort is that at that rate the was insufficiently agile. The innumer- Chamberlain with a box for The Purse 
National Debt has already been halved, able type-written sheets which he read Strings, in the hope that it would con- 
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vcffe hini, ha^s unforfciiiiRt©ly been fms-- 
trated by the withdrawal of the play. 

Mr; Bokar Law*s determination to 
leave the Cippeoham question to the 
free judgment of the House led (as 
possibly he anticipated) to its express- 
ing no judgment at all. Sir Donald 
Maclean and others served up a rather 
insipid r^chauffi of Lord Desborodoh’s 
indictment, and Mr, Churchill re- 
peated Lord Inverforth’s defence, but 
ut a little more ginger into it. Inci- 
entally he mentioned that a prolonged 
search for the nonagenarian pensioner 
had produced nobody more venerable 
than a comparative youngster of sixty- 
fiva Deprived of this prop the Oppo- 
sition felt unequal to walking through 
the Lobbies.- 


THE FAIRIES' FLITTING. 

There’s a family of fairies lives inside 
our pigeon-cot, 

Down the garden, near the great big 
sumach-tree, 

Where the grass has grown across the 
path and dead leaves lie and rot 

' And ho one hardly ever goes but me ; 

Yes, it % just the place for fairies, and 
they told the pigeons so ; 

They begged to be allowed to move 
in soon ; 

It ’s a most tremendous honour, as of 
course the pigeons know ; 

It was all arranged this very after- 
noon. 

There’s a family of fairies lives inside 
our pigeon-cot — 

Oh, the bustle and the sweeping 
. there has been 1 

For the pigeons didn’t scrub their 
house (I think they all forgot), 
And the fairies like their home so 
5cr^^plous clean ; 

There are fairy dusters hanging from 
the sumach as you pass ; 

Tiny drops are dripping still from 
overhead ; 

Broken fairy-brooms are lying near the 
, fir- tree on the .grass, 

Though the fairies went an hour ago 
to bed. 

There ’s a family of fairies lives inside 
our pigeon-cot, 

And there ’s cooings round about our 
I chimney-stack, 

V For the pigeons are all sitting there 
and talking such a lot 
And there ’s nothing Gard’ner does 
will drive them back ; 

ti Why, t]jey ’ll choke up those roof-gut- 
tors if they start this nesting fuss ; 
They ’ve got a house,” he says, “ so 
I don’t see ” 

* No, Ite doesn't know the s^ret, and 
I ; there’s- no one does but — us^ 

All the pigeons, and the fairy-folk 
i andMal 


WHAT EVERY MINISTER SHOULD KNOW. 

* The Times is much concerned with 
the chaotic condition of the Air Min- 
istry and the strange designs with 
which the political heads of the De- 
partment are' credited. ** These sus- 
picions we believe to be without any 
real foundation, but they are active, 
though Mr. Winston Churchill and 
General Seely may be wholly uncon- 
scious of them, t We believe they are, 
and if they are the sooner they are told 
what is said' about their intentions the 
better.” 

-So The Times proceeds to describe 
these nefarious if nebulous designs and 
appeals to Mr. Winston Churchill in 
particular, “if he has no such inten- 
tions, to disclaim them publicly and in 
a way which will leave no ^breeding- 
ground for future rumours.” ^ 



1 The Times has done a great service 
?by its splendid candour, but it has only 
gone about one-fortieth part of the 
way. There are still, we believe, some 
eighty Ministers, and ati without ex- 
ception ought to know what is being 
said about them, to enable them to 
confirm or disavow these disquieting 
speculations. The papers simply teem 
with secret histories of the week, diaries 
of omniscient pundits and so forth, in 
which these rumours multiply to an 
extent that staggers the plain person. 

Take the Pbbmibr to begin with. Is 
it really true that he has decided, as the 
brain of the Empire can only be located 
in Printing House Square, to resign 
ofSee and become home editor of The 
Times^ leaving foreign policy to he con- 
trolled by Mr. Wickham Steed ? Is it 
true that he meditates appointing Mr. 
Augustus John Minister of Fine Arts ? 
Is it true .that he flies every day from 
Paris to Mentone, to receive instruc- 
tions from a Mysterious Nobleman who 


is shortly to be raised to ducal honours ? 
is it true that until quite recently he 
had never heard of Joan op Arc and 
thought that Vjctor Hugo was a 
Ebman emperor ? 

Then there is Mr. Bonar Law. He 
surely ought to know that it is said by 
The Job and The Morning Ghost that he 
informed Mr. Smillie, during one of 
their recent conversations, that he 
hoped, in the event of a general strike, 
to be allowed to get away to the small 
island in the South Pacific which he 
has purchased as ’a refuge in case of 
such a contingency. Probably such an 
idea never entered his head. But this 
is what he is supposed^to he planning. 
Let him .therefore disclaim the inten- 
tion promptly and publicly. 

Grievous mischief again is being done 
by the persistent rumours current about 
the intention of the Lord Chancellor 
to take Orders with tbe vbwof beepmitig 
Archbishop of Canterbury at the earliest 
possible opportunity. There may be 
absolutely nothing in it. Mr. Harold 
Smith scouts the notion as absurd. But 
very great men do not always confide 
in brothers. ^Napoleon, as we know, 
thought poorly of his. 

Lastly, is it true that, although Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain is still 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, ' he is 
really a prisoner in the Tower, con- 
veyed under guard to and from the 
House, and that the reprieve of the 
sentence of capital punishment passed 
on him' by The Daily Mail may expire 
— and be with it — at any moment ? 

These are only a few of the things 
which are said about them that Minis- 
ters ought to know — ^if they don^t know 
them already. And if they do, and 
basely pretend not to, we feel that we 
have done a truly patriotic service in 
rendering it impossible for them to 
avoid enlightening the public. It is 
always well to know the worst, even 
about politicians. 

Wanted, a Hebe. 

Tahlemaid (thoroughly experi^oed) re- 
quired middle of March ; god wages.” 

, Scots Payer, 

“*Eh, what?* queried Lawrence in as- 
tonishment. What are you doing here, my 
dear? Are you ^French ? * 

* Je suis Belgique, M’sieu,’ replied the girl, 
whose knowledge of English seemed limited.” 

Weehly Paper, 

But not so limited as her knowledge of 
French, we hope. 

** St. Ives, CoBNWAiiL. — ^Artists visiting this 
town will find their requirements in Artists’ 
Materials well catered foi . All manufacturers’ 
colours stocked. Canvases sketched at shortest 
possible notice. Artists* Oolourman.” 

The Studio, 

Surely there are no “ ghosts” in “ the 
Cornish School i ” 
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AT THE OPERA. 

In these dull days of reaction, when, 
in. -the- intervals of jazzing, we have 
nothing to satisfy the spiritual void 
left by the War except the possibility 
nf an' industrial cataclysm at home and* 
the. triumph of Bolshevism abroad, we 
owe a large debt of gratitude to Sir 
Thomas Beecham ior his efforts to 
revive- the Town. And the Town is at 
last appreciating at their full worth his 
services both to the cause of popular 
education in music and to the encour- 
i agement of native talent. 

S - It was perhaps a little unfortunate 
that A%da should have been given on the 
night of the Guards’ march through 
London, for the parade of the Pharaoh’s 
scratch soldiery suffered badly by com- 
parison. The priesthood of Isis, too, 
furnished more humour than could, I 
think, have been designed, and 1 doubt 
if even Mr. Weedon Grossmith could 
have given us anything funnier than, 
the spectacle presented by the Egyptian 
monarch when making his announce- 
ment of an Ethiopian raid. Nor shall 
I easily forget the figure of the^King of 
Ethiopia, with 4 head of hair like- a 
Zulu’s,' and awathedi m a tiger-skin. I 
should myself have chosen the hide of 


a leopard, for the leopard cannot change 
his spots nor the Ethiopian his skin, 
and when you get the two together you 
have an extraordinarily durable com- 
bination.. " 

It would be false flattery to say that 
Miss Eosina Btjckman quite looked the 
part of Alda, or Miss Edna Thornton 
that* of Amneris, but they both sang 
finely, and the orchestra did great work 
under Mr. Eugene Goossens, Sen. 

In Lonise, again, it was the orchestra, 
cleverly steered by Sir Thomas Beecham 
through the difficult score for the 
choruses, that sustained us through the 
banalities of an opera which has only 
one dramatic moment — when her father 
hastens the eviction oi Louise by throw- 
ing a chair at her, very well aimed by 
Mr. Eobert Eadporb, who only just 
missed his mark. I suppose it is hope- 
less to expect that the makers of ‘‘Grand ” 
Opera (whose sense of humour is seldom 
their strong point) will consent to allow 
the trivialities 'Of- ordinary speech in 
everyday life (“ How do you do ? ” 
“Thank you, I am not feeling my best,” 
and so on) to'be said — if they must find 
expression of some sort — and not sung. 

By way of contrast to the modern 
realism which makes so unlikely a 
material for serious opera, the fantastic 


irresponsibility of The Magic Flute came 
as a great relief. Its simpler music, 
serenely sampling the whole gamut ,of 
emotions, grave to gay, offered equal 
chances (all taken) to the pure love- 
singing of Miss Agnes Nichobbs as 
Faminai and'Mr. Maurice D’Oisly as 
TaminOt the light-hearted frivolity of 
Papageno (Mr, Eanabow), and the 
solemn pontifies {de ^ofunditsimis) of 
Mr. Foster Eichardson’s Sarastro, 
A most delightful and refreshing per- 
formance. — 0, 8, 

JAZZ— TWO VIEWS. 
Terpsichore, tired of the ** trot,”- - 
And letting the waltz go to pot, 

In the glorious Jazz 
Most undoubt^ly has 
Discovered the pick of the lot. ' ^ 

There was an exuberant “ coon ” ; 

Who invented a horrible tune I 

For a horrible dance 
Which suggested the prance . , 
Of a half -epileptic baboon. 

“ The Prime Minister threw aside precedent 
to such an extent that he got out of his'^ffepth 
and went on his knees when we were oh, the 
rocks .” — Letter in “ The 

When we get out of our 5epth we never 
think of kneeling on the bottom. 
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AT THE PLAY. 

“Victory.” 

Mr. Macdonald Hastings has in- 
vented, and committed, yet another new 
sin — that of attempting to do a Conrad 
novel into a three-act play. Fifteen, 
possibly; but .three? We hardly think. 
What every Oonradist knows is that you 
can’t compress that master of subtlety 
without losing the master’s dominant 
quality — atmosphere ; that it ’s not so 
much the things he says but the queer 
way and the odd order in which he says 
them that matter. He is not precisely 
a hlmable person. ^ 

And yet, all things considered, the 
potter has produced a tolerable pot, and 
we -may vvrite down his fault of extreme 
foolhardiness as venial. What, how- 
ever, Mr. Conrad himself thought of 
the rehearsals, if he attended them — but 
perhaps we need not go into that. 

It is easy to see the attraction, for 
the players, of the series of star parts 
provided by the exciting story. You 
have first the’ eccentric, misjudged 
Swede, Seyst (the adapter makes him 
an Englishman, perhaps'wisely, as bur 
stage t^kes no account of Swedes) ^ come 
from self-banishment on a far’ Pacific 
island — a complex Oonradian person- 
ality. Then his ' arch-enemy, Schom- 
bergt lieutenant of reserve, shady hotel- 
keeper, sensualist and craven, with his 
insane malice. To th^e enter as pretty 
a company of: miscreants as ever sailed 
the Southern seas : the sinister JoneSt 
misogynist to the point of fine frenzy, 
nonconformist in the matter of card- 
playing, and thereafter frank bandit 
with a high ethic as to the superiority 
of plain robbery under arms over^mere 
vulgar swindling— a gentleman with a 
code, in fact ; his strictly incomparable 
‘I secretary,’' Bicardo^ of the rolling 
eyes and gait and deathly treacherous 
knife, philogynist sans phrase; and 
Pedro, ^ their groom, a reincarnated 
Caliban, It may also be noted that 
Heyst has a freak servant, the disap- 
pearing Wa7zg, whom the adapter uses, I 
suppose legitimately, as a kind of clown. 
And then, finally, there is a charming 
and unusual heroine, Lena, still in her 
teens, but of real flesh and blood, inno- 
cent and persecuted, daughter of a 
drunken fiddler (deceased), herself fid- 
dling in a tenth-rate orchestra ^\iSchom- 
berg's hotel, wherein it is not intended 
that the music shall be the chief attrac- 
tion to the guests. 

Eeyst is Perseus to Lena's Andro- 
meda, carrying her off to his island out 
of lust’s way. But dragon ScJiomberg 
has a sfcing left in his malicious tale, told 
totlie unlikely trio of scoundrels, to the 
effect that Heyst has ill-gotten treasure 
hojarded on his island. Dragon Bicardo 


persuades his chief to the adventure of 
attaching it. . A fine brew of passion 
and action forsooth : Letia passionately 
adoring ; the aloof Heyst passing sud- 
denly from indifference to ardour ; the 
bestial Bicardo in pursuit of his startled 
quarry '; a‘nd gentleman J piles intent on 
non-existent booty and rapt out of him 
self by cynical fury at the discovery of 
an unsuspected woman , in the case. 
And while Mr. Conrad' in his novel 
drives all these to a relentless doom Mr. 
Hastings contrives a happy ending, 
which goes perilously near an anti- 
climax, with the hero on his knees and 
the heroine pointing up to heaven and 
claiming a “victory” quite other than 
their creator intended. But then he 
knew perfectly well that nobody wants 
to come to see Miss Marie Lohr killed. 



THE LAGGAHD LOVEB. 

Lma (Miss Marie Lohr) to Heyst (Mr. 
Murray Carrington). “Oh yes, you smile 
ALL right; but oite may smile and smile 

AND YET GET NO FORRARDER.” 

On the whole I can’t think the cast 
was up to its extremely difficult task, 
if you estimate that task, as it seems to 
me you must, to be the reproducing of 
the original Victory characters. Per- 
haps Mr, Sam Livesey’s Bicardo was 
the nearest, though .the primitive 
savagery of his wooing had to be toned 
down in the interests of propriety. Mr. 
Gayer Maobay made his Jones interest- 
ing and plausible in the quieter opening 
movements. In the intended tragic 
spasms one felt that he became rather 
comic than sinister. Not his fault, I 
think. He had no room or time to 
work up his part. That should also 
apply to Mr. Garry’s Schoinberg, though 
he doesn’t seem to have tried to fit him- 
self into the skin of that entertaining vil- 
lain. Mr. Murray Carrington, had an 
exceedingly tough, task with his Heyst 


But was he even as detached and 
eccentric as the average modern dgn ? 
Certainly he was not the man of 
mystery of the original pattern, but 
rather the amiable comely film-hero. 

Miss Lohr had her interesting mo- 
ments, the best of them, perhaps, in the 
First Act. In her big scene, where the 
knife is to be won from Bicardo, she 
was no doubt hampered by the tradition 
that it is necessary to play down to the 
carefully cultivated imbecility of the 
audience in order that they sho.uld not 
misunderstand the most obvious points. 
It ’s not ‘flattering to us, but it can’t be 
helped. Probably we deserve it. . But 
need she have been quite so refined? 
Only very occasionally does she remem- 
ber that Lena is fine matter in a ‘‘com- 
mon” mould,’ which is surely of the 
essence of the situation. I do seriously 
recommend a re-reading of what should 
be a character full of blood, which is 
ever so much more amusing than saw-; 
dust, however charmingly encased. I 
feel sure she could shock and at the 
same time please the groundlings if 
she let herself go. / 

And where, by the way, did she get 
that charmingly-cut skirt in the Second 
Act? She certainly; hadn’t it in, her 
bundle when she left the hotel. And . 
yet the stage-manager will go to the , 
trouble, for the sake of a quite misguided 
realism, of making the hotel orchestra 
play against the dialogue as if the per- 
sistent coughing of the audience were 
not sufficient handicap tp his team. 

Miss Balvaird-Hewett gave a clever i 
rendering of the hotel-keeper’s sombre * 
Frau\ and Mr. George Elton’ con- 
tributed an excellent Chinese servant. 

But you can’t, yoii really can’t, get a 
gallon into a pint pot, however strenu- 
ous the potter. T. 


Hygienic Strategy. 

“ What has to be done is to draw a sanitary , 
cordon to bar the road to Bolshevism.” 

M/Pichon in the French Chamber, 

.The need of this policy is strengthened 
by the simultaneous announcement 
that the Bolsheviks have crossed the 
Bug on a wide frpnt, 

“ Mr. has for twenty-one years been i 

illustrating ‘ A Saunter Through Kent.’ ” 
Sxinday Pictorial, 

The artist seems to have caught the 
spirit of his subject. 

“ This was seconded by Mr. Mackinder, who 
said the barque of British trade had to steer a 
perilous course between the soylla of the front 
Opposition bench and the charybodies as re- 
presented by the Government.** 

Western Daily Press, 

This is the first intimation we have yet , 
received of any noticeable tendency tp ■ 
penurious economy on the part of the 
Government. 
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THE COUNTER-REVOLUTIONARY COLLAR. 

Mr. Bingley-Spyker pleaded surprise. He pointed out 
that he had been in bed for a fortnight, laid aside,'' as he 
said, ‘'through the prevailing epidemic." In the meantime 
the revolution bad taken place, and he had heard nothing 
about it. 

“ Well," said the President gruffly, “ we carn’t ’elp that, 
can we, comrades? While this 'ere citizen 'as been restin' 
in the lap o' luxury, so to speak, we workers 'ave been 
revolutin'. An’ that 's all there is to it." 

“ But fair play," persisted Mr. Bingley-Spyker gently, “is 
a jewel. At least so I have always understood." 

“Not so much of it, me lad," interrupted the President 
sharply. “ Now then, comrade, wot ’s the charge ? " 

An unkempt person stepped up to the front and, clearing 
bis throat with some emphasis, began : — 

“ About ten-thirty this morning I see this gentleman " 

“ What ? " The interruption came simultaneously from 
several members of the tribunal. 

this party walkin’ down Whitehall casual-like, as if 

the place belonged to *im instead of to us. ‘ What ho ! ' 
I says to myself, ‘ this 'ere chap looks like a counter- 
revolution'ry *, * and with that I comes closer to 'im. Sure 
enough he was wearin* a 'igh collar, about three inches 
’igh, I should say, all white an’ shiny, straight from the 
lomdry. I could ’ardly believe my eyes.” 

** Never mind your eyes, comrade," the President said ; 
“ tell us what you did." 

“I accosted ’im and said, ‘Ere, citizen, wot do you 
mean by wearin* a collar like that ? "' 

“ An* what was the reply ? " 

“He looked at me 'aughty-like, an’ says, ‘Get away, 
my man, or I shall call the police.’ An’ thereupon I 
said, ‘ P’r’aps you don't know it, citizen, but I am the 
p’lice, an’, wot 's more, I arrest you for wearin' a white 
collar, contrairy to the regulations in that case made 
an’ perwided.’ " 

“ Very good, comrade," murmured the President, “'very 
good indeed. Did he seem surprised ? " 

“ Knocked all of a ’eap. So I took him into custody and 
brought him along." 

“You did well, comrade. The Tribunal thanks you. 
Step down now, me lad, and don't make too much noise. 
Now then, prisoner, you 've 'eard the charge ; what have 
you got to say about it ? " 

“Only this," said Mr, Bingley-Spyker firmly, “that I 
am not guilty," 

“Not guilty?" shouted the President. “Why, you've 
got the blooming thing on now \ ” 

“ Y^," said the prisoner mildly. “ But observe." 

Somewhat* diffidently be removed his collar and held it 
up to view. “ You call this a clean, white, shiny collar? 
Well, it's not. Pawn-colour, if you like; speckled — yes; 
but white — clean ? No 1 Believe me," continued Mr. Bing- 
ley-Spyker, warming to his subject, “ it's years since I 've 
h^ a genuinely clean collar from my laundry. Mostly 
they are speckled. And the specks are usually in a con- 
spicuous position ; one on each wing is a favourite com- 
bination. I grant you these can be removed by a pen- 
knife, but imperfectly and with damage to the fabric. 
When what I may call the main portion of the collar is 
affected, the Speckled area may occasionally be concealed 
by. a careful disposition of one’s tie. But not often. The 
laundress, with diabolical cunning, takes care to place 
her trade-mark as near the top rim as possible. I have 
not by any means exhausted the subject," he concluded, 
“bnl I think I have said enough to clear myself of this 
particular charge," 


It seemed then to Mr, Bingley-Spyker that all the mem- 
bers of the Tribunal were shouting together. On the whole 
he gathered that he had not improved his position. He 
had been “ attacking the proletariat." 

“ ’Ard- working gyurls," panted a woman -member ex- 
citedly, “ toilin’ and moilin’ at wash-tubs and mangles 
for the likes of 'im ! It 's a, rope collar he wants, Mr. 
President. Make it a 'anging matter, I should." 

“ Silence, comrades ! " commanded the President. “ Let 
me deal with 'im. Prisoner, the Tribunal finds you guilty 
of wearing a collar, contrary to the regulations. Collars are 
the 'all-marks of a slave civilization; they ’ave no place 
in a free state. The sentence of the Court is that you 
be committed to a State laundry for ten ye^rs, with ’ard 
labour, principally at mangles. Eemove the prisoner." 

So they removed Mr. Bingley-Spyker . . . 

He was glad when he woke up to find himself in his 
own room in his own Government office at Whitehall, with 
the afternoon sun streaming deliciously through the win- 
dows. Involuntarily he felt for his collar. 


THE HANWELLIAD. 

When I come into my kingdom, which will happen very 
soon, 

I shall ride a milk-white palfrey from the Mountains of the 
Moon ; 

He 's caparisoned and costly, but he did his bit of work 
In a bridle set with brilliants, which he used to beat the 
Turk. 

Then they called their Uncle Edward and they blew without 
a check, 

Keeping time with much precision, down the back of 
Uncle’s neck, 

Till he fled to get an iceberg, which he providently found 
Half on land and half in water, so he couldn’t well be 
drowned. 

Oh, his gait was very silent, very sinuous and slow — 

He had learnt it from a waiter whom he met about Soho ; 
He was much the best tactician of the migratory band 
And he earned a decent living as a parcel packed by hand, 

“Sergeant James," we said, “how goes it?" but the 
Sergeant looked askance ; 

Not for him the mazy phalanx br the military dance ; 

He could only sit and suffer, with a most portentous frown, 
Wliile a crowd of little gipsies turned the whole thing 
upside down. 

Aunt Maria next surprised us : for her massive back was 
grooved, 

And her adenoids gave trouble, so we had them all removed ; 
If we hadn’t done it neatly she’d have gone and joined 
the dead, 

As it is she hops politely while she walks upon her head. 

So we ’ll all fill up a cheque-form on some celebrated Banks — 
It’s a pity that a cheque-form should be made so much of 
blanks — 

And we’ll give the Bank of England all the credit that 
is due 

To her hoards of gold and silver ; and I wish they weren't 
so few. 

“ Mr. has been actively coonected with the last two Victory 

Loan drives, in the last one raising $15,282,000. As an appreciation 
of his work the salesmen presented him with a (fifteen million 
dollar) diamond ring .” — Canadian Pa;per, 

We are glad that something was left for the Loan. ^ 






OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

{By Mr. Bunch's Staff of Lemoned Clerks.) 

I POUND myself as much takes with the title of The 
Chreat Inbernijption (Hutchinson) as with any of the dozen 
short war-stories that Mr. W. B. Maxwell has collected in 
the volume* Yet these are admirable of their kind — muffin- 
tales is my own name for them, of just the length to hold 
your attention for a solitary tea-hour and each with some 
novelty of idea or distinction in treatment that makes the 
next page worth turning. The central theme of all is, of 
course, the same: the War in its effect upon people at the 
fighting front and elsewhere. Perhaps it was inevitable 
that Mr. Maxwell should betray a certain faintly cynical 
amusement in his dealings with the people of elsewhere. 
Two of the stories especially — “The Strain of It” and 
“ What Edie Regretted ” — are grimly illustrative of some 
home-keeping types for whom the great tragedy served only 
as an opportunity for social advancement or a pleasantly- 
thrilling excuse for futilities. There will be no reader who 
win not smilingly acknowledge the justice of these sketches; 
not one of us whose neighbours could not supply an original 
for them. Eortunately the book has other tales of which 
the humour is less caustic ; probably of intention Mr. Max- 
well's pictures of war as the soldier knew it, its hardships 
and compensations, contrast poignantly with the others. 
On the active-service side my choice would undoubtedly 
be for the admirably cheery and well-told “ Christmas is 
Christmas (not emctly about fraternization), as convincing 
a realisation of the Front at its best, as any I ];emember to 
have read in more pretotious volume*,. 


I am bound to admit that for aU my appreciation .pf 
Mr. J. D. Berbspoed as a literary craftsman I did find 
The Jervaise Comedy (Collins) a bit slow off the mark.- 
Here is a quite considerable volume, exquisitely printed 
upon delightful' paper, all about the events of twenty-four 
hours, in which, when you come to consider it afterwards, 
nothing very much happened. The heroine thought about 
eloping with the chauffeur, and the onlooker, who tells the 
tale, thought about falling in love with the sister of the 
same. In both cases thought is subsequently translated 
into action, but only after the curtains fall. Meanwhile an 
affair* of hesitations, suggestions, moods and (as I hinted 
above) rather too many words. It is a tribute to Mr. 
Beresfoed's art that out of all this we do eventually 
emerge with some definite idea of the characters aud a 
pleasantly -amused interest in their fate. There is, of 
course, plenty of distinction in the writing. But X could 
have wished more or earlier movement. Even the^ motor- 
car, whose appearance promised a hint, the merest far-off 
possibility, of farcical developments, shared in the general 
lethargy and refused to move from its ditch. In spite, 
however, of this procrastination I wish it to be understood 
that the story is in some ways one of unusual charm ; it 
has style, atmosphere and a very sensible dignity. But, 
lacking the confidence that I fortunately had in my author, 

I question whether I should have survived to the point at 
which these qualities became apparent. 

An author who in his fimt novel psm d4iberately put 
himself in the way of temptation unhesitatingly 

avoid it must be worth folkwing*. And so, if for no other i 
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reason, one might look forward to Mr. Beenaed Dopft’s Btjckeose) the cha.racters themselves are more credible 
next book with uncommon interest. His hero comes into than the waj in which they carry on. Thus while Mr. 
the story as a foundUng, being deposited in a humble Irish Tubbs, the middle-aged and high-prmcipled champion of dis- 
home and an atmosphere of mystery by some woman un- tress, is both human and likeable, I was never persuaded that 
known; he is supported thereafter by sufiaoiently suggestive any more real motive than regard for an amusing situation 
remittances, and he passes through a Bohemian boyhood would compel him to saddle himseu with the continued 
and a more normal though stiU intriguing early struggle society of a sq^uint-eyed maid-servant and her yellow cat, 
and fluctuating love-story to eventual success, always with turned adrift through his unfortunate attempts to befriend 
the glamour of conventional romance about him,* only to them. I think I tell you all, or ®ven a part of all, 

turn out nobody in particular in the end. Congratulations! that happens to Mr. lubbs ^nd Belinda and the yellow cat 
One was horribly alraid he would be compelled to be at after their arrival as fugitives at the pleasant village of 
least the acknowledged heir to a title. Quite apart from Holmes-Eaton, or do more than hint at the trials ot this 
this too, Oriel (Eisheb Unwin) is- -after an unassuming poor knight-errant, mistaken for a burglar and a libertine, 
fashion one of the most easily and happily read and, one till the hour when (the book being sufeciently full) he is 
would say, happily written books that has appeared for rewarded with the hand of beauty and the prospect ot what 
many a long day, with humour that is Irish without being I will venture to call a Buckroseate future. They were no 
too broadly of the brogue, and with people who are dis- more than his due for remaining a consistent gentlernan 
tinctive without ever becoming unnatural. The dear old amid the temptations of farce. One word of criticism 
tramping quack-doctor, OrieVs foster-father, in particular however; surely Mr. Buckbose has made a study of The 
might well be praised in language that would sound ex- Boy's Own Paper less intimate than mine if he supposes 
a«^gerated. Mr. Duffy's work, depending as it does mainly that a story with such a title as “The Bed Bobbers of 
on a flow of charming and even exquisite side incident, Bavenhill" could ever have gained admittance to those 
suggests that he is no ; ^ • chaste columns, 

more than beginning to - 
tap a most extensive re- ^ 
servoir. I greatly hope ' 
that this is the case. 

I gather that TJie Son 
of Tarzan (Methuen) is 
the fourth of a Tarzan 
series by Mr. Edgab Bice 
Bubboughs, who special- 
ises in an exciting brand 
of hero, half ape, half 
man. Tarzan pire had 
been suckled and reared 
by a proud ape foster- 
mother, and after many 
jungle adventures had 
settled down as Lord 



John Justinian Jellicoe, 
the hero's father in The 
Quest of the Golden Spurs 
(Jaerold), possessed a 
secretive and peculiar dis- 
position. Not only did he 
conceal his true nature 
from his son, but he also 
left a will with some re- 
markable clauses which 
made it necessary for 
Junior, to work 
and wait for his inherit- 
ance;^ and it is the tale 
of his search for it that 
Mr. Shaun Malory tells 
us here. Perhaps I have 
known treasure-hunts in 
which I have followed the 


GreystoJce. This latest in- , ^ , „ 

stalment of the Bobofee Watkins, I see yer hiding thebe ! | j have followed the 

chronicles finds the GreystoJces somewhat anxious about scent with a more abandoned interest. But we are given 
the restlessness and unconventional tastes of their school- some fine hunting, with a surprise at the end of it, and what 
boy son, who inherits not only bis father's vague jungle more can treasure-hunters, or we who read of them, possibly 
longings but all his explicit acquired characteristics, so want? Thedateof this quest is modern, and more than once 
that when, with the decent old ape, Aleut, disguised as I found myself thinking that the twentieth century was not 
bis invalid grandmother, he sails away from England and the fittest period in which to lay such a plot as this. ^ But 
plunges into the wild he promptly becomes the terror of I am content to believe that Mr. Maloby knows his business 
the jungle and bites the jugular veins of hostile man and better than I do, and as — like a good huntsman— he has 
beast with such a precision of technique that he becomes left me with a keen desire to go a-hunting with him again, 
king of the ape-folk, as his father, Tarzan, had been before I beg to thank him for my day's sport, 
him. Plausibility, even within the limits of his bizarre 

plan, is not Mr. Burroughs* strong suit, but exciting inci- Erudite Contemporaries, 

dent, ingeniously imagined and staged, with swift move- « After the tremendous battles of the present war, even such actions 
ment, undoubtedly is. If the author wouldn't let his as Marlborough’s victories — Dettingen, Luicelles, Vittoria, Waterloo, 
favourites off so easily and would give their enemies a and Inkerman — seem insignificant by comparison.” — Daily Payer. 
better sporting chance, he would more readily sustain the We don't suppose the shades of George II., Wellington 
illusion which is of the essence of real enjoyment in this and Eaglan will worry much about this annexation of ' 
kind of fantasy. But I imagine the normal human boy their triumphs, but Lord Lake's ghost will be seriously 
will find nothing w^hatever to complain of, and to him I annoyed at the misspelling of Lincelles. 

chiefly commend this yarn. ' 

Extract from a letter received from a well-known whole- 

The Tale of Mr. Tubbs (Hodder and Stoughton) is sale tobacconist : — 
one of those which hover agreeably between low comedy « think that if you will apply to either of the three tobacconists, 
and refined farce, in a world which, being frankly to the last whose names and addresses we append, you will^ have no difficulty 
d^ree improbable, makes no urgent demand for belief, i^ obtaining an inadequate supply for your requirements.” 
Sometimes indeed (as I have observed before with Mr. J. E. Judging by our own experiences we are jolly well sure of it. 
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A Brass-hat employed at the Air 
Ministry recently requested that his 
salary might be reduced on the ground 
that there was now very lifctle work for 
him tio_ do. As no other symptoms 
developed, the close observation kept 
upon him has now been relaxed. 

To what extent the habit of war 
economy is embedded in the minds of 
the British public was illustrated at 
Woodford Green on March 29th, when 
a lady entered the local Post Office 
and endeavoured to purchase some 
Daylight Saving Certificates. 

s|; jJ: 

The War Office Staff, it was stated 
in the House of Commons, has been 
reduced from 21,807 to 19,510 since the 
Armistice. It is 
fair to point out that 
the vast bulk of them 
were not asked whether I I 
!, they wanted an Armis- f j 

I tice. 


The War Office talks 
' of re-issuing to the 
Volunteers the rifles 
and equipment which 
were long ago called in. 
This threat is likely to 
discourage many of- 
them from volunteering 
for the next Peace. 


are at present in Government un- 
employment. . ... ^ 

In connection with the recent report 
that the Sittinghurst Vermin Club had 
killed 1,175 mice in one day, we are 
asked to say that the number should be 
1,176. It appears that one mouse 
made its way in a state of collapse to 
the Club headquarters and gave itself 

From the newspapers we gather that 
a sample of watei^ analysed by the 
Essex County Anal^’st contained seven 
I per cent, of milk. ' 

A man charged with burglary in 
Hoxton Street was captured in a meat- 
storage ice-house. It is said that, ■ 
remembering a well-known precedent, 






Experiments are be- » | W/sM / I- 

ing einducted with the lr 

view of discovering the / / / / / / / | 

best ttse to which ob- pjjjgj peohibitioh tipsy-cake in dead man’s 

aolete army tanks cant : ^ 

be put. Attached to a piece of cheese he tried to evade capture by making a 
they are said to make excellent mouse- noise like a frozen Canterbury lamb. 


We hear, however, that, as the present 
addresses of several demobilised men 
are unknown, the feat will not be 
attempted. ... 

“ Between ten and fifteen thousand 
years ago,'’ says Professor Keith, 

“ Scotland became fit for habitation.” : 
We ourselves should not have assigned 
so remote a date to the introduction of 
whisky into that country.' 

“ There is no place like home,” says 
a gossip- writer. This seems to indicate 
that spring cleaning has started at his 
residence: ... 

. ‘f It isn’t every year we celebrate 
peace,” says a correspondent in a 
weekly paper. The usual custom, of 
course, is to celebrate peace about once 
I every war. 


A Pretty Way to 
Pat Butter ” is the 
heading of one of a con- 
temporary’s “ House- 
hold Hints.” They will 
never improve on the 
old - fashioned, custom 
of slapping it heartily 
on the bread. 


People will be able 
to have their straw- 
berries and cream this 
: summer,” said an 'offi- 
cial of the Food Minis- 
^ try the other day. Still, 
; for association’s sake, it 
is thought that the con- 
. ventional description. 
Marrows and Milk," 
will be retained on the menus. 


\ \ -vAw) 

GULCH, U.S.A. 


The police,’^ says The Insh TimeSj 


Sir Samuel Scott says that the odds 
are that a quack will kill you quicker 


dp7vpo$ of the escape of twenty Sinn than a qualified doctor. All the same 
Feiners . from Mountjoy prison, are we prefer the slow-and-sure method. 


pursuing active inquiries.” This is 
much simpler than pursuing active According to the Bishop of Man- 
Sinn Feiners. Chester there is a shortage of curates. 

A spinster writes to say that she is not 
‘*Ever since the snowdrop gave the surprised, considering how quickly they 
first hint of Spring,” burbles a contem- get snapped up. ^ ^ 
porary, “ we have watched the miracle * 

of the young year unfolding.” It cer- With reference to the burglar wffio 
tainly was a miracle in the weather we made off with the jewels of ex-Queen 
had last week. ... ... Amelie, it is said that the fellow con- 

. templates in future sibling himself on 

The suggestion is being put forward his visiting-cards as “ Housebreaker to 
in certain quarters that, in order to the ex-Queen of Portugal.” 


save time, the Commission to fix the 
responsibility for the Peace should A weekly paper states that if every 
b^in to sit at cmca soldier who served in France during 

‘ ■i'he War would place all the letters he 

It is not known definitely how many had received in a line they would reach 
ex-munition workers in this^ eouzt'fey a little more than once round the world. 


Professor Leonaeo Hill says that 
people working in gas factories who 
have to breathe poison fumes suffer 
less from infl.uenza than anyone else. 
It is thought that this opinion may 
give a serious set-back to the Garden 
City movement. ^ ,.. 

Hens like artificial light,” says,. 
Professor Bice, of Cornell University, 
"‘and if provided with it will lay I 
through the winter.” One enterprising 
gas company, we understand, is already 
advertising thai; no fowl-house can be 
regarded as adequately furnished with- 
out its egg-in-the-slot meter. 


‘*£5- — Churck, nicely situated Gothic slmc- 
ture, sliding roofe. No ground-rent. Pulpit, 
Pont, Lectern, Organ, Parson, Choir Boys, 
Bells ; fully seated ; electric light, bells, &c,” 
PwmncM Paper, 

It seems a nice cheap lot. The parson 
alone must be worth the money. 


VOL. CLVI. 
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“THE TIMES” AS PEACEMAKER. 

[On reading the heavy attack made by the “Political” Corre- 
spondent of The Times in Paris on the Peace Conference leaders, 
** and in particular the British Prime Minister.”] 

How like the talk at BabeFs Tower 
This interchange of tedious chat! j 

War can be made in half-an-hour 

And why should Peace take more than that? 

All this procrastination, worst of crimes, 

Annoys the Paris Politician of The Times. 

Had he been summoned to construct 
New Heavens and a brand-new Earth, 

To cope with Cosmos and conduct 
The business of its second birth. 

He would have finished months and mpnths ago ; 
Why, the Creation only took a week or so 1 

He (while the Moving Spirit wired 
Instructions from the South of Prance) 

Would have dispatched, like one inspired, 

A thousand details at a glance, 

Built corridors for Poland while you wait. 

And at a single sitting fixed the Bolshies’ fate. 

No seance of the secret sort 

. Had barred the Truth with bolts and keys; 

.The Press, encouraged to report 
Verbatim his soliloquies,' ^ 

Would have exposed to all men near and wide 
(The Huh included) whgjjt was going on inside. 

Is it too late to start again? 

At this eleventh hour depose 

A Council whose united brain 
Apparently is comatose? 

Replace the 'Big Pour with a Monstrous One, 

And hand the whole show over to The Times to run ? 

O. S. 

TO-DAY IN THE FOOD GARDEN, 

Peas. — Have you planted your early peas yet? If not 
you should do so at. once. Select a piece of well-tilled 
ground running North and South. To find the North go 
out at twelve o’clock and stand facing the direction you 
think the sun would be in if it were visible. Turn smartly 
about bringing up the left foot on the word “ Two.” If 
you guessed right the first time you will now be facing 
North. Without taking your eye off it, drill your peasdnto 
the ground in columns of fours. Don’t forget to soak them 
in prussic acid or any simple poison (this is done more 
easily before they are sown) to prevent them being eaten 
by mice. A less effective precaution is to sit up all night 
near the vegetable garden and miaow. 

Here is a good recipe for cooking peas. Shell the peas. 
Take a piece of butter as big as a nut, t’wo ducklings, 
six ounces sage and onions and three drops of mushroom 
catsup. Roast together briskly for twenty minutes, Bpil 
the peas for fifteen minutes. Serve together. 

Onions. — The big, gentle onions seen in the shops can 
only be brought to maturity on very warm sandy soil. 
Most of them come from Portugal. How the natives can 
bear to part with them is a mystery. The small high- 
powered onions, on the other hand, are easily cultivated. 
The best varieties are Eau de Jazz, Cook’s Revenge, Sutton’s 
Saucepan Corroder and Soho Violet. Sow in rows and 
beat the soil flat with the back of a spade. Your neigh- 
bour’s spade is as good as any other for this purpose. 
Goa^s, are said to be very fond of onion tops, but many 
peopte hesitate to keep both. 


Parsnips. — To get big parsnips plant a single row twenty 
feet long. Thin out to ten feet apart. The crop you will 
get will last you until the following year. Placed in a 
quiet corner of the pbtting-shed and covered with sand it 
will last for several years. To get the best out of parsnips 
stew them in a bain-marie for eight hours. Remove the 
undissolved portion of the parsnips and set the liquid on 
the stone floor of the larder to cool. Prepare a nice thick 
stock, adding seasoning to taste. Cut up three caiTots. 
Place the carrots in the saucepan in which the parsnips 
were cooked, being careful to wash it out first. Add the 
stock, bring to a boil and serve. 

A LADY-PRiEND seuds me the following instructions for 
growing vegetable marrows : In' the sunniest part of the 
garden— the middle of the tennis-court is, as good as any- 
where* else — dig a trench ten feet deep and about six wide, 
taking care to keep , the top soil separate from the subsoil. 
Into this trench tip about six hundredweight of a compost 
made up of equal parts of byperpbosphate of lime, ground 
bones, nitrate of soda and basic-slag. The basic-slag should 
be obtained direct from the iron-foundry. That kept 
by the chemist is not always fresh. Add one chive, one 
cardanion, two cloves, half a nutmeg and salt to taste. 
Replace the top-soil. Top-soil and sub-soil can easily be 
distinguished in the following way. If it is on your 
whiskers it is top-soil, if on your boots .eub-soil. In the 
middle of the bed set a good strong marrow seedling, root 
downwards. As it grows remove all the marrows except 
the one you wish to develop. When it stands about two 
hands high, thread a piece of worsted through it, allowing 
the end of the worsted to hang in a pail of water. Some 
gardeners recommend whisky-and-« water. If the marrow 
is intended for exhibition a half-inch pipe connected with 
the water main may be substituted for the worsted, as soon' 
as the marrow is about six feet long. ' Make a muslin bag 
out of a pair of drawing-room curtains and enclose the 
marrow in it. This will protect it' from mosquitoes. As 
soon as the marrow ceases growing or if it becomes slug- 
gish and exhibits loss of appetite it is ready for the table. 
Marrows grown in this way make delicious orange-mar- 
malade. 

How TO GET RID OP Sluos. — Take a piece of hose-pipe 
about forty, feet long. Lay one"’ end anywhere and the 
other on the lawn. At the latter end place some cabbage 
leaves fried in bacon fat. The slugs will be attracted by 
the cabbage leaves and, having eaten their fill, will enter 
the hose-pipe to rest. Now .hold the hose-pipe perpen- 
dicularly over a pail of water and pour into it a few drops 
of chloroform. This will cause the slugs to faint and relax 
their hold. They will then fall through the pipe into the 
water and be drowned. Ataon. - 


Our Helpful Press. 

“ Summer time commences to-morroW morning at 2 o^clock, and 
it will be necessary for people to put their clocks by one hour be- 
fore retiring to bed to-night. In Southport the Cambridge Hall clock, 
which governs the clocks in the municipal buildings, will be put 
one hour at midnight .” — Provincial Pa^er. 


“The Society has a large selection of literature tracing the 

origin and development of Bolshevism, and exposing its miseries and 
horrors, of which samples will be forwarded on application.” — Times, 

We are not applying ; it is bad enough to read about them. 
Erom a General Routine Order : — 

Shoeing. — G.B.O. No. /d 23/10/18. With. the exception of 

Pack and Draught Mules . . ., all animals proceeding to join Units 
in the forward area must be shot all round without. delay.” 

That should save the farriers a lot of trouble. 
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ON THE RHINE. 

III. 

In spite of oft-repeated warnings— in 
spite of the fact that I personally ex- 
plained to each sentry that all he had 
to remember was that there were only 
seven different kinds of military passes, 
each one of different colour and all with 
dates, stamps and signatures, and that 
*there was no difficulty in recognising its 
validity if a pass had the right British 
official stamp and so long as the signa- 
ture underneath was one of the twenty- 
four people authorised to sign (a list of 
which would be kept in every sentry- 
box and constantly revised), and if 
the number of the pass, the name of 
the person, his* address, destination, 
habife, hobbies and past life tallied 
exactly with the information on his 
** personal Ausweis,** which must be 
produced except in the case of a licence 
to proceed by bicycle, which differed, of 
course, in colour, shape, size and other 
small details (which would have to be 
l^mt by heart) from the licence to 
Qarvy foodstuffs— in spite, also, of the 
wfe that all necessary details of the 
examination of passes were typewritten 


in not more than three pages of the clear- 
est official language and were posted 
up in every sentry-box — even then that 
ass Nijinsky let the whole company 
down by passing a member of the In- 
telligence Police through the line on* 
his giving his word of honour that it* 
was all right. 

The result was, of course, that I 
received official intimation that our 
line could apparently be broken at any 
time and that “steps must be taken,’* 
etc., etc, I took steps in the direction 
of Nijinsky. 

Nijinsky is a Polish Jew (from Com- 
mercial Eoad, B.) and has long been 
the despair of his platoon sergeant. 
He is fat where there is no need to be 
fat, his clothes bulge where no clothes 
are expected to bulge, and he is the 
kind of man who loses a cap-badge 
once a week, preferably just before the 
0.0, comes round. There is only one 
saving grace about him. He can always 
be trusted to volunteer for a dull lecture 
or outing to which nobody else wants 
to go, but to which certain numbers 
have to be sent. His invariable reply 
to the question is, “ Yiss, 1 *11 ger-go, 
it *s ser-something for ner-nothing.*’ 


- I found him, as I expected, hanging' 
rounds the cookhouse, and taxed him 
with’his neglect of duty. 

“He ter-told me I ought to use my 
dis-cretion. Sir,*’ he piped in his high 
plaintive voice. 

*I:!'tt)ld him severely that it was a 
trick, a very palpable trick, and that 
he must ever be on the alert for all 
such kinds of evasion. Binally, when I 
had^informed him how badly he had let 
us all down, he waddled away contrite 
and tearful, and fully under the im- 
pression, I think, that I should prob- 
ably lose my commission through his 
negligence. 

1 did not realise how deeply he had 
taken the matter to heart until I found 
him at his post apparently reading the 
Eiot Act to a crowd of obsequious 
Huns, who were listening patiently to 
the written law as expounded in Yiddish, 
— that being a language in which he 
succeeds in making himself partially 
understood. The incident passed, but 
I began to have fears that the reformed 
rake might prove a greater danger 
than ever. 

The next day my worst fears were 
realised, . In fact, during my temporary 
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Alf, “Ain’t you goin’ to eat anteink, ’Erbebt?” 

^Erlert {four years in France), "‘Well, my old eam ain’t tubned up with my bit of dayo-ebny.” 


absence Nijinsky surpassed himself. 
At eleven o’clock the General, supported 
by his Staff, rolled up in his car and 
stopped at Nijinsky’s post on his way 
into “neutral” country. The General, 
the G.S.0.1, the D.A.Q.M.G. and the 
A.D.O. got out, shining, gorgeous and 
beflowered with foreign decorations, to 
chat to the sentry (you ’ve seen pictures 
of it ; it ’s always being done). Nijinsky, 
who had already turned back two in- 
nocuous Gutiner Colonels (armed with 
sporting guns) that morning, sauntered 
up, drunk with newly acquired confi- 
dence, his rifle slung on his right 
shoulder and his hat over one eye. 

“ All well here, sentry ? ” asked the 
General, towering over him in all his 
glory* 

“PupTpass, please,” said Nijinsky, 
ever on the look-out for some cunning 
trick. 

“ Oh, that’s all right; I’m General 
Blank.” 

Theword “General” recalled Nijinsky 
to his senses. He unslung his rifle, 
brought it to the order, brought it to 
the slope and presented arms with great 
solemnity, and as only Nijinsky can. 

"Oh — er— stand easy,” said the 
General, when the meaning these 


evolutions was made manifest to him. 
“ Wonderful days for you fellows here 
— ^what ? There have been times when 
the Ehine seemed a long way away, 
didn’t it ? And* now here you are, a 
victorious army guarding that very 
river I It 's a wonderful time for you, 
and no doubt you appreciate it ? ” 

“ Ger-grub ’s short,” said Nijinsky, 

“Eations?” said the D.A.Q.M.G. 
“ I ’ve had no complaints.” 

" Yiss. No spuds — ^taters, I mean.” 

“We must see to that,” said the 
General. " Well, we’U. go on, I think ; ” 
and they got into the car. 

“Pup-pass, please,” said Nijinsky, 
spotting the trick at once. 

“ Oh, that ’s aU right, my good fellow. 
Drive on,” 

“N-n-no,” said Nijinsky sternly; 
“ you ker-can’t ger-go without a pup- 
pup-pass I ” 

“Come, come, don’t be ridiculous. 
I ’m your General ; you know me per- 
fectly well.” 

“Yiss.” 

“ Then let me through, do you bear? 
And let me have no more of this in- 
fernal nonsense.” 

“ It ’s ug-ug ” 

“It’s what?” 


“Ug-against orders.” 

“ I know all about the orders, boy. 
I gave them myself.’ 

“Yiss, and I’m ker-carrjnng them 
out, ain’t I?” came with inexorable 
logic. 

“ Well, now I give you orders to let 
me through. Do you see ? ” 

“Yiss; but if I do they’ll have me 
up for disobeying the fer-first one. 
Pup-pass, please.” 

“Don’t be ridiculous. We must go 
through. Don’t you realise we have our 
duty to perform ? ” 

“ Yiss, Sir, so have I.” 

“ Ton my soul, this is too prepos- 
terous. My good boy, 1 ’m very glad 
you know how to obey an order, but 
you must use your discretion some- 
times.” 

At the word “ discretion ” Nijinsky 
started. Then he broke all records and 
winked — winked at a perfectly good 
General at eleven o’clock in the 
morning. 

“ Oh, no, you der-don’t,” he grinned; 
“ I ’ve been her-had before. The Cap- 
tain says I’m ner-not ta use my dis- 
cretion ; it only ger-gets me into a lot 
of terouble.” 

The General got out of his car. So 
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HERE FOR THE EXPERIENCE.” 

did the G.S.0.1. So did the D. A.Q.M.G. 
So did the A.D.C. But the spectacle 
was not so impressive as before. They 
advanced in artillery formation upon 
the eneray. It was enough. Perish 
the General Staff! They were mere 
phantoms of authority beside the vision 
of the company offieer and the words, 
** Sscort and aceusec^halt. Left — turn . 
Private Nijinsky, Sir,” With his eyes 
bulging with excitement Nijinsky leapt, 
back and assumed the attitude of war- 
like defiance known as coming on 
guard/^ 

The General hesitated. He did not 
know Nijinsky, you see ; he had never 
seen him going sick before the bat- 
tle^ or heard him murmur, “ ser-some- 
tbing for ner-nothing,” as he took his 
medicine. 

*‘]^k here, my man, you are ex- 
c^ding your duty and the consequences 
will be very serious, I will not be 
stopped in this outrageous manner! 
There is a time to g 6^ orders and 
there is a time to use our discretion. 
Confound it, we must all of us use our 
discretion at times.” 

‘*Thon,” said Nijinsky, ** wer-will 
you per-pleaae use yours, for I k^- 
let you through without a pup- 


ThfS?i|^ shone brightly on the car as 


it retired ignominiously, leaving Nijin- 
sky hot, happy and victorious, present- 
ing arms faithfully to the indignant 
Great Ones, and silence reigned on the 
battlefield. 

He came and spluttered it all out to 
me afterwards, concluding with ‘‘I 
der-didn’t let the ker-company down 
this time. Sir, der-did I?'’ and evir 
dently expected a pat on the back 
for it. 

Teams of infuriated artillery horses 
wouldn’t drag from me whether be got 
it or not, but from that day to this he 
has never looked back. Indeed he has 
begun to take a pride in his personal 
appearance and general smartness. I 
met him yesterday wearing a smile 
like a slice of melon and with his 
boots and buttons glistening in the 
sunshine. 

“The General came through to-day, 
Sir,” be said, beaming, “and he her-had 
a pup-pass all right ; ” and he strutted 
on, making strange noises in his throat, 
which I understand is the Yiddish for 
being pleased with yourself. L. 

“ G-eueral wanted ; small family ; cook wept ; 
wages Local Paper, “ 

We confess we should like to know the 
cause of cook’s affliction. Was it jeal- 
ousy, or onions ? 


TO CHLOE, CAUGHT SPSING-CLEANING. 

Now wherefore should you be dismayed 
And in confusion fall, 

Because I spied on you arrayed 
In cap and overall, 

And saw you for a moment stand 
Clenching a duster in your hand ? 

The morning ardour of your face 
Was like a summer rose ; 

One sooty smudge but seemed to grace 
The challenge of your nose ; 

The gaudy thing that hid your hair 
Performed its office with an air. 

There is a time for stately tire, » 

For frills and furbelows. 

When dainty humours should inspire 
Such vanities as those ; 

So for stern hours of high intent 
Behoves a fit habiliment. 

Did not those gallants win our pride 
And heroes stand revealed, 

Who flung their fineries aside. 

For fashions of the field ? 

I, who have known campaigning too, 
Salute a kindred soul in you. 

The Overland Route. 

“ H.M.S. Kew Zealand, with Admiral Jelli- 
coe on board, arrived at Bombay on March 14, 
and left for Delhi on the 16th .” — Scots Paper. 
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GETTING A JOB. 

John looked very gloomy. 

'^Paiirquoi triste, John?’’ said I, 
knowing the language. 

‘'Well, it’s like this,” said John, 

“ the time has come when you and I 
must look for a job.” 

“ That ’s all right,” said I cheerfully. 
“We’ll go and see the Advisory Com- 
mittee. They ’ll put us up to a job in 
civil life. They ’re sitting there bubbling 
over with advice. Employers in Eng- 
land are simply fa.lling over one an- 
other to find positions for brave young 
officers who ” 

“Yes, I don’t think,” remarked John 
very sceptically. “ I went to see the 
Advisory Committee two days ago. Per- 
haps I was rather unfortunate in arriv- 
ing at the same time as theEnglish mail; 
anyhow I came away with the following 
information-and convictions : — 

(1) That the easiest job in civil life 
is to sit on an Advisory Committee. 

(2) That one is always either too old 
or too young for the Civil Services. 

(3) That I was a devil of a good fel- 
low and I ’d won the War (they patted 
me on the back and told me so). 

• (4) That I was to fill up my A,Z.15 
and trusb in my stars (not the things 
on my sleeve).” 

“ Well, what about it ? ” I continued. 

“ Personally,” said John,‘“ I think an 
advertisement in The Daily Telegraph 
is the correct thing. How ’s-this ? — 

“‘Anybody know of a decent war? 
Two young subs in France, Soldiers of 
Fortune (so-called), would like to get 
in touch with anyone thinking of start- 
ing a first-class war. Send full particu- 
lars and rough strength of enemy to 
“ Warriors,” c/o The Daily Telegraph.*” 

' Mine was much more modest : — 

“An officer at present in France 
desires a good job in civil life. No ex- 
perience, no edxieation, no languages, 
no money, no prospects and no hope. 
What offers?” ! 

“ I don’t think they ’ll bring much,” 
said I, “You know, John,* what we 
really want is leave.” 

So we applied for leave. 

John asked permission to remove his 
person to the U.K. for urgent and 
private reasons. I stated that I had a 
position offered me, but an interview 
was necessary, and asked their indul- 
gence for the purpose. 

John’e chit came back three days 
later. “ Will this officer state his urgent 
and private reasonsj please ? ” 

“ Ah 1 ” said John, “ enemy attitude 
: hostile.”. Nevertheless he stated as 
: required. 

Three days^kttjsirit carnq back again 
with the request that this officer’ fur- 
ther state his reasons;' please. - . ■ 



COMRADES OF THE WAR, 

“ Stbape mb ip it ain’t mb old ’Obace I W’T, I ain’t seen yeb since that stunt 
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“ Enerfiy attitude distinctly hostile,” 
said John, and committed himself fur- 
ther. 

Nothing happened for a week and 
John’s hopes ran high. “ It must be 
through, old man,” he declared, “ or it 
would have been back before now.” 

But when’ at the end of the ‘week it 
came back for further information his 
ardour cooled somewhat, and when, 
three days later, it turned up once more 
with a request for his urgent and private 
reasons, John in a fit of exasperation re- 
torted "that if the matter was kept much 
longer it wouldn’t urgent, and if they 
enquired much further it wouldn’t, be 
privata That finished him, and he got 
no leave. . 

My application was still on the tapis. 


Eventually it returned, “ This officer 
can be granted leave only on condition 
that he promises to serve with the 
Ehine Army.” 

“ Go on,” said John ; promise.” 

So I promised. 

Now, looking over the situation, we 
find that it amounts to this : John has 
no job and never' will have till he can 
get leave to look for one. He can’t get 
leave. That ’s John. 

I have a job (I haven’t really) if I can 
get leave to attend an interview. T ^ve 
got leave, but only on the understending 
that when I ’ve got the job I refuse it 
because I ’ve- promise- fe> ,^ve on fehe 
Rhine. That ’s mo. 

: We are 'noxy thinking out the next 
1 move. . 
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From Miss Chalice to Mr, Grabbe Hermitage, 

Avril &th. 


THE MATERNAL INSTINCT. 

Mr, Crahbe Hermitage to Mrs, Bcnnamy, 

March BOth, 

My deab Mrs* Bonnamy, — am glad to report that my 
journey was accomplished in safety and comparative com- 
fort. Indeed my 'housekeeper was surprised that I showed 
so few traces of fatigue. This, I tell her, was due to the 
kind care and consideration experienced by me throughout 
my sojourn beneath your hospitable roof. 

Please inform Miss ' Chance that the carriage ^vas a 
through one. This may relieve her of any possible anxiety 
as to her own journey with her mother. I much appre- 
ciated her consideration in seeing me into the train, and 
trust that the weather will prove favourable for their return 
to town. 

Although the week I passed in your society will always 
be an agreeable memory it carries with it the penalty of 
an increased sense of my solitary life, and I feel that your 
remarks were not without justice. 

With kind regards, 

Believe me, Yours sincerely, 

, Thos. Crabbe Hermitage. ! 

Mr, Crabbe Hermitage to Mrs, Mayne Chance, 

A'pril 8rd, 

My d?ar Mrs. Mayne Chance, — ^Bver since my return 
from the visit which gave me so much happiness in your 
society ^ind that of your dear daughter, I have wondered 
whether I dared address you upon a point which concerns 
me intimately. Have you reason to suppose that her affec- 
tions are engaged in any quarter? Believe me that I seek 
this information from no idle curiosity, but solely that I 
may know whether there is any obstacle to my making a 
certain proposal. I naturally shrink from intruding myself 
between a mother and daughter whose companionship is so 
close and am well aware of the disparity in our ages, but if 
you could encourage me to proceed you would confer the 
greatest happiness upon a very lonely man. 

Believe me, Yours very sincerely, 

Thomas Crabbe Hermitage. 

Mrs, Mayne Chance to Mr, Crabbe Hermitage, 

April 4:th, 

My dear Mr. Ci^bbb Hermitage, — Your letter has come 
as the greatest su ®rise. I suppose mothers cannot expect 
to keep for ever at their daughters’ side, but the parting 
is robbed of its bitterness when ^other considerations are 
involved. 

I questioned the dear child this morning and she con- 
fessed, as indeed I suspected, that she is not indifferent 
to the attentions of the son of a neighbour of ours. But 
anyhow there need be no obstacle in that quarter. She is 
far too sensible and unselfish, as only I know. Surely 
there is not such a disparity of age as-you seem to think! 
But perhaps I have said too much. 

Most sincerely yours, 

Melissa Matoe Chance. 

Mr, Crabbe Hermitage to Miss Chance. 

April 6th, 

My dear Miss Chance, — I wrote to your dear mother 
two days ago to endeavour to ascertain whether you would 
view favourably the proposal which I wished to make. 
Her reply was, on the whole, encouraging, but it is far 
from being my wish that in seeking my own happiness you 
should sacrifice your own. More I will not permit myself 
to add until you have reassured my mind. 

^ Believe me, Your sincere Briend, 

Thos, Cr vbbe Hermitage. 


Dear Mr. Crabbe Hermitage,— Yes, mother told me all 
about it, and I think it is perfectly lovely._ Of course I 
would never stand in the way of your happiness and you 
need not consider me at all. She is so happy about it, and 
of course I am too. 

Yours very sincerely, Edith Chance. 

Fro^n Mr. Crabbe Hermitage to Mrs, Mayne Chance, 

April 7th, 

,My dear Mrs. Mayne Chance, — I have received a, letter 
from dearest Edith which removes the only obstacle to the 
realization of the wish of my heart. Best assured that 
my every endeavour shall be to prove worthy of this great 
happiness. If quite convenient I hope to call on the 9th 
instant to offer myself in person. 

Believe me, Your sincere Friend, 

Thos. Crabbe- Hermitage. 

From Mrs, Mayne Chance to Mr, Crabbe Hermitage, 

Aprils 8th. 

My dear Thomas, — For I must call you this without 
waiting till to-morrow 1 I knew the dear child would share 
our happiness. How could you ever doubt it ? Only this 
morning she said there was no one in the world she would 
like better for a father than you. But I mustn’t begin by 
making you vain! Oh dear I I wish to-day was to-morrow. 

Your Melissa. 


THE LAST STRAW. 

I don’t agree with grousing, and I trust I shall escape any 
Desire to pick a quarrel with an egg at fivepence ha’penny; 
I ’m quite prepared to recognise that no persuasive charm ’ll 
aid 

In getting from a grocer either cheese or jam or marmalade ; 
I brave the brackish bacon and refrain from ever uttering 
Complaints about the margarine that on my bread I’m 
buttering ; 

I ’m not unduly bored with Charlie Chaplin on the cinema 
And view serenely miners agitating for their minima ; 

I sit with resignation in a study stark and shivery, 
Desiderating coal with little hope of its delivery ; 

I realise that getting into tram or tube ’s improbable 
And pardon profiteers for robbing ev’ryone that ’s robable ; 
I don’t mind cleaning doorsteps in the view of all ignoble 
eyes 

(Now Mary, my domestic, has decided to demobilise) ; 
Though kfe is like a poker that you ’ve handled at the vivid 
end 

And all my wretched companies have ceased to pay a 
dividend — 

All these and other worries, though they ’re very near the 
limit, I 

Maintain that I can face with philosophic equanimity ; 

But, when I by my family and fond and fussy friends am 
asked 

To trot about in public with my features influenza- masked, 
My sense of humour wrings from me (or possibly a lack 
of it) 

The protest of the camel at the straw that breaks the back 
of it. - 

Reconstruction in London. 

Extract from a recent novel : — 

“ She sat at her desk and, without any palpable hesitation, wrote 
to Stanley asking him to meet her within an hour by the bridge over 
the Serpentine in St. James's Park.” 
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A GENTLE HINT. 

The Corps Commander paced thoughtfully down the street 
of a half-ruined village in France and his thoughts were 
pleasant ; for he alone amongst all other Corps Commanders 
was the owner of a cow. There was no other cow in the 
whole army nearer than G.H.Q., and he pictured the envy 
of brother Generals when he invited them to come in and 
have a glass of milk. 

The Assistant Provost-Marshal stood at bis office window 
and gazed out upon his garden. His thoughts were also 
pleasant, for the garden belonged to him by right of billet 
law, and in the garden grew strawberries rich and ripe. 

I The A.P.M. pictured the envy of brother A.P.M.'s when 
I he should ask them to a strawberry feast. 

The Corps Commander's thoughtful wanderings took 
him by chance through the A.P.M.'s garden, and as- he 
walked he stooped now and again and picked some of the 
sacred fruit. 

The A.P.M, swelled with impotent anger, for the Corps 
Commander was known to be “hot stuff,” and nobody 
,had told him “ not to do it ” for a very long time. 

^ That night the A.P.M. sought the company of his friend 
fihe R.E. officer and told bis troubles. 

Tlie B.E. officer had been a journalist before the War and 


had learnt to say and write rude things without offence. 
He was also the owner of wood and paint and brushes. 

The next morning a large notice-board reared its head 
above the scarlet fruit of the strawberry bed : — 

Anyone found picking- these Steawbeeeies 
WILL HAVE HIS CoW SHOT. 


“Express Train to the Orient. 

The itinerary will include London, Paris, Yallorbe, Lausanne, the 
Simpleton, Milan, Trieste and beyond. The first train is fixed to 
leave Paris on April 15 .” — Provincial Paijcer, 

“All Fools’ Day” would have been more appropriate for 
the “ Simpleton” route. 

The following advertisement appeared in a French pro- 
vincial paper:- ..take K4i«! 

Ask always the interchanging thooth made by this inventors in this 
mastery. The interchanging tooth is able for any people and it is 
very good and not dear. 

The imperfections of the mouth, resulting of a bad dentition, are 
stricken away by the application of the interchanging Thooth. That 
toolh it is not expensive and you can changed in five minuts if it broked. 

Gives you all guarontees of perfect natural immitation. English 
SPOKEN.” 

But, as you may have remarked, not invariably written. 










f- « nnr-Ri-f Mr. Newbould in a maiden speoch d©- such unimpeachable truisms *as that 

ESSENCE OF PARLiAIVIENT. clared that whai; West Leyton had said “this huge Debt is going to be a 
Monday i March Zlst , — Colonel Win- yesfcerdayBnglandwould say to-morrow, terrible handicap to this country’* 
LIAM Thorne has the credit of eliciting But it was noticeable that not one of (Lord Lansdowne), or that “ what 
from the Government the most hopeful the opponents of the Bill was unwilling applies to private credit and private 
statement about Peace which has yet to give the Government the powers they economy may be in the main taken to 
been made. To the hon. and gallant required if they were really necessary, apply to public economy and also to 
Member’s suggestion that May 1st Mr. Churchill revealed himself in public credit ” (Lord Crewe), are going 
should be declared a general holiday, a new rdle as a financier, and proved to have much effect upon the demands 
if Peace was signed before that date, to his own satisfaction. that the Army of the Labour Party, to whom they 
Mr, Bonar Law replied that it would Estimates of £506, 500, 000 would, if pro- were directly addressed, I am rather 
be considered. perly manipulated, work out at little inclined to doubt. 

It is fortunate that the Parliament- more than a fourth of that amount. Be- It is refreshing to note, however, that 
ARY Secretary to the Board of Trade tween now and the Budget Mr. Cham- the Commons had a brief spasm of 
possesses a most imper- economy. Under the fi- 

' ’ ” ’ * • nancial resolution of the 

Ways and Communica- 
tions Bill the new Minister 
would have had almost un- 
limited powers of initiating 
great enterprises without 
the consent of Parliament. 
Mr. E. J. McNeill alluded 
(without acknowledgment 
to Mr. Punch) to the hero 
of Eric; or, LittUhy Little, 
and urged that not even 
“ a Napoleon of adminis- 
tration ” ought to be 
trusted with a blank 
cheque. He rather spoilt 
a good case by referring 
to the new Minister’s 
financial relations with his 
late employers, the North- 
Eastern Eailway ; but his 
argument was so far suc- 
cessful that Mr. Bonar 
Law undertook first that 
a Treasury watchdog 


possesses a most imper- 
turbable character. He is 
daily bombarded with the 
most diverse questions re- 
garding the effects of the 
Government’s fiscal policy. 
The paper manufacturers 
are being ruined because 
paper is being allowed in; 
export traders are suffering 
because glass bottles are 
kept out ; the textile trades 
cannot compete with their 
foreign rivals because of 
the high price of olive-oil. 
But for all inquirers Mr. 
Bridgeman has a soft an- 
swer, delivered in level 
tones, discouraging further 
catechism. 

A delightful inconsist- 
ency is one of Lord Henry 
Cavendish - Bentinok’s 
many claims upon the 
affection of the House. 
Not long ago he wrote a 
book in praise of Toryism 
as^a democratic creed ; so it 
was perfectly natural that 
when Mr. Cecil Harms- 
woRTH(a Coalition Liberal) 
had explained that law and 
order must be restored be- 





should be permanently 
installed in the new Min- 
istry, with instructions to 
bark whenever he saw any 
sign of extravagance ; and, 
secondly, that the Minister 
should not have power to 


order must be restored be- THE PROMISE OE MAY. should not have power to 

fore an inquiry could use- Feace* “ If you ’ee waking, call me early, call mb early, Bonar dear, initiate any enterprise in- 
fullybeheld into the causes to be Queen of the May, Bonar; I’m to be Queen yolving large expenditure 

of the Egyptian riots Lord — -he suggested a million 

Henry should burst out with, “ When berlain might do worse than get his as a moderate limit — without the direct 
will my hon. friend begin to apply versatile colleague to explain away the sanction of Parliament. 

Liberal principles ? ” National Debt. After this achievement Members felt 

Mr. Bottomley is the latest convert Tuesday. Avril — ^Twenty years that a rest was necessary. So the 


Liberal principles ? ” National Debt. After this achievement Members felt 

Mr. Bottomley is the latest convert Tuesday, April — ^Twenty years that a rest was necessary. So the 
to “ P.Rt,” as the result of a mock- ago there used to be a not infrequent Housing Bill was postponed, and after 
election in which he came out top of headline in The Times, “ The Duke of two or three Scottish Bills had received 
the poll, with the Prime Minister ‘Devonshire on Technical Education,” a second reading the House counted 
second, Mr. Hogge third, and Messrs, which always struck on my frivolous itself out, and Members went to their 
Balfour and Asquith among the “ also spirit with a touch of infinite prose, dinners feeling as comfortably virtuous 
ran ; ” but Mr. Bonar Law, who can be It is the same nowadays, I regret as the Boy Scout who has done his good 
very dense when he likes, did not see to say, with a Lords’ debate on the deed for the day. 
in that an argument for the general national resources. The Upper House Wednesday, April — ^The unem- 
adoption of the system. is^filled with eminent financiers— men ployment donation was the theme of 

The “Wee Erees” made a last and who think in millions and who under innumerable inquiries. The Minister 
unavailing attempt to defeat the new our glorious Constitution may not pro- op Labour was forced to admit ^ that 
Military Service Bill. Mr, George pose an expenditure of sixpence without Parliament had at present furnished 
Thorne, Major Hayward and others the consent of Tom, Dick and Harry him with no direct authority to spend 
made great play with the Prime Min- in the Commons — and they all talk the a million or so a week on this form of 
ister's “No Conscription** pledge, and most excellent good sense. But whether out-door relief, but hoped that it would 
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bs kind 6nough to do so wben tbe monocle for a pair of ordinary specta- MACEDONIA 

Appropriation Bill came along. A eles, which may account for his taking / Vi‘ ttt 

statement that in Ireland men were a less one-sided view of this question. The Allies having won the War, and 

coming for their donation in motor- Mr. T. P. O’Connor now enjoys the myself having been released from the 

cars aroused the sympathy of Mr, Jack distinctionof being the “Father” of the hands of the Hun, I spent a happy 
Jones, who said that surely they were House of Commons, having sat there repatriation leave, and. began to think 
entitled to an occasional ride, but did uninterruptedly since the General Elec- about soldiering again. My orders 
: not go so far as to suggest that the tion of 1880. Perhaps his new dignity were to rejoin my reserve unit in the 
Government should organise a service sits rather heavily on his youthful North of England, 
of cars to be at their disposal. - spirit, ior his speech on the Irish Esti- Before the time came, however, a 

A suggestion to incorporate in the mates was painfully lugubrious. He friend of mine, an educational staff 
Army Annual Bill one of Dora’s most took some comfort from a statement officer in Ireland, wrote to me and 
stringent regulations for the preven- in The Times that “ We are all Home suggested that I should go over and 
tion of criticism upon military matters Eulers now,” but as a veteran journalist give him the assistance of my superior 
aroused much indignation. Mr. Ben he is probably aware that what The intelligence. I replied that I would be 

Tillett observed that, if it were re- says to-day it will not necessarily delighted. He then wrote i 

tained, Lord Northcliffe, Mr. Bot- say to-morrow. “ My dear K , — I am^ so pleased 


TOMLBY and even Sir Henry 
DAtiZiBE might soon be 
conducting their various 
journals from a prison-cell. 
This possibility may have 
mitigated but it did not 
wholly remove the objec- 
. tions to the clause, which 
Mr. Churchile ultimately 
withdrew. 

A debate on the popular 
theme, “ Make Germany 
Pay I ” was initiated by Col. 
CiiAUDE Lowthee, who not 
long ago produced a specific 
scheme for extracting 
twenty-five thousand mil- 
lions from the enemy — a 
scheme which by its uncon- 
ventional handling of the 
rules of arithmetic excited 
the amazed admiration of 
professionalfinanciers. Pos- 
sibly Mr. Bonar Law, as ex- 
Chaneellor of the Exchequer, 
was jealous because he had 
not thought of it first. At 
any rate he subjected the 


Treamrij Sidldag (io Minister of Transportation), “Eric-— naughty I” 


that you are willing to come 
over to Macedonia and help 
us. You had better ask War 
Office for a week’s extension 
of leave, by which time my 
application for you will pro- 
bably have filtered through. 
That will save you the 
trouble of rejoining your re- 
serve unit.” 

I thought this an* excel- 
lent plan and went to the 
War Office to see about it. 

. After the pustomary wait 
I--was granted a few mo- 
ments of a Staff Officer’s 
precious time. 

“What do you want?” 
said the Staff Officer. He 
seemed used to meeting 
people who wanted things, 
and familiarity had evi- 
dently bred contempt. 

I humbly explained. 

“ Have you got a written 
authority to support your 
application ? ” he asked. 

I produced my friend’s 
letter, which was endorsed 


plan to so much caustic letter, which was endorsed 

criticism that Col. Lowther, having “Leave politics alone and give us| with the stamp of his Command Head- 
appealed in vain for the protection of decent houses for our people and better quarters. 

his namesake in the Chair, walked out education *for our children ”, was Sir The Staff Officer, standing (not out 
of the House. Edward Carson’s prescription for of politeness, I am sure), read the letter. 

Thii^rsday^ April Brd , — Some of Na- invalid Erin; and Mr. Ian Macphbrson, Then he looW up, suspicion in his eye 
poleon’s many complaints of his treat- making his first speech as Chief and in the cook of his head, 
ment at St. Helena concerned tbe cost Secretary, indicated that he meant to “I don’t understand this,” he said, 
and quality of his food. The exile of apply it. But the patient is suffering “You told me you wanted, to go to 
Amerongen need have no fears on that from so many disorders at present that Ireland. This letter distinctly refers to 
score should the Allies decide to remove she must have a tonic — with iron in your going -to Macedonia.” 
him to Longwood, for the present it — ^before her Constitution can be re- “ Macedonia I ” I echoed (I had for- 


Governor has been so successful in garded as completely restored 

keeping down tbe price of foodstuffs ^ - 

that the merchants of the island have P. B. 

pe^tioMd for his recall. when the world was bent 

The Ohanoeldor of the Exchequer Solely on killing 

so far relax^ his Heard we in Parliament 

tode on the joint income-tax question Pembeston bUUng. 

^ to consent to receive a deputation of 

M^bers interested, and even to allow Now the Dove hovers near, 
to be accompanied by a small Now the League ’s brewing, 

iH^nber pf ladies. Mr. Chamberlain, by May we not; hope to hear 
the way, has exchanged his hereditary Pemberton cooing? 


gotten my friend’s Biblical way of 
expressing himself). 

“Yes, Macedonia,” snapped the Staff 
Officer. “Balkans, isn’t it? Some- 
thing to do with Salonika ? ” 

“ Macedonia! ” I repeated, still mys- 
tified. 

“ Yes, yes — Macedonia,” he snapped, 
obviously suspecting me of trying to 
obtain a week’s leave on false pretences. 
“ Here it is, in black and white, * so 
plea^ that yqu are willing to come 




over to Macedonia and help ns/ I don’t 
understand this at all.” 

He handed me the letter. Then I 
realised what was amiss. My friend 
bad not reckoned with the War Office. 
They call a spade a spade in Whitehall 
(unless they refer to it as “ shovels, one.”) 

“ Oh,” said I, I see. Yes, Macedonia, 
Slight misunderstanding. It ’s written 
from Ireland all right. There’s the 
Irish Command stamp on it. * Oome 
over to Macedonia and help us.’ Bib- 
lical phrase. St. Paul, you know. 
Just a figure of speech. My friend 
j meant it metaphorically.” 

I The devil he did,” barked the Staff 
man. ‘‘ Then why the blazes didn’t he 
I say so ? ” 

I Of course, why didn’t he say so? 
Very stupid of him. One can’t be too 
literal in dealing with the War Office, 
that notorious fount of clear and orderly 
diction. 

My plan nearly went West, and I was 
nearly sent East. It was only thoj 
Headquarters’ stamp that turned the 
scale in my favour. 

It was lucky for my friend that I 
ultimately got leave to help him in his 
educational duties^ Clearly he is him- 
self sadly lacking in the r^ments 
of official culture. 


THE LETT^BES THAT COUNT. 

I** Meanwhile one sighs ior the letters which 
do not exist.” — C. K. S.^ m ^*The Sjp}iere”2 

I NEVBE have felt any hunger, 

Apart from my shortage of gold, 

Eor the spoils of the' autograph- 
monger, 

The screeds of the sages of old ; 

By envy un vexed and unsmitten 
I study the connoisseur’s list, 

But I sigh for the letters unwritten, 

Or those that no longer exist. 

The notes, for example, that Hector 
Despatched to his Andromache, 
When, tied to a troublesome sector, 

He couldn’t get home to his tea ; 

Or the messages G^sar kept sending 
To pacify Queen Clbopat, 

When, simply from fear of offending 
The mob, he avoided her fiat. 

But even more impetus giving. 

More apt to inspire and refresh, 

Are the letters addressed to the living 
By writem no more in the fiesh — 
The epistles to Wiloox from Shelley, 
Erom Landob to Mrs. John Lane, 
Erom Swift to Miss Marie Oobelli, 
Erom Pope to Sir Thomas Hall 
Caine ; 


The instructions to Nobthchdippb from 
Bonby, 

The comment® of Shakspearb on 
Shaw, 

Columbus’s hints to Marconi, 

Tom Hughes’s to young Aleo 
Waugh, 

Or a letter to cheer her supporter 
In Charlotte's own delicate fist. 

Enclosing her photo to Shorter — 

A letter which does not exist. 

Eor relics of this sort I hanker, 

Eor these, when they ’re offered for 
sale, 

I will beg overdrafts from my banker 
And bid on a liberal scale ,* 

For the arts of the Doyles and the 
Lodges 

Are bound to contribute new grist 

To Sotheby’s mills and to Hodge’s 
In the letters which do not exist. 


An Aid to Genuflexion. 

^‘The Bev. , minister of 

Chureh, was yesterday presented with pnlpit 
robes, hassock, hood and cap by his 
tion .” — Scotch 

“Schools of ookery are being ‘snowM^ 
under with applications.”— JE^per, 

We ourselves call almost every day to 
ask for more^kary. , . 
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FinTrHF«; ‘ themselves to possess faculties of which and the founder also of the Guild of 

DU i un CO, they had no notion. There is even an Brave Poor Things and the Guild of 

An Appeal for God-Parents. armless billiard-player among them; Play — ^Mrs.O.W.KiMMiNS — who in her 

For manyyears the village of Ohailey, and I could not wish him a happier quiet practical way is probably as good 
in Sussex — famous topographically for setting for the exercise of his skill.- For a friend as London ever had — it had 
possessing that conical tree which is here is one of the finest Y.M.C.A. long been one of her dreams that the 
said to mark the centre of the county, recreation halls in the country, with a word “cripple” should be enlarged from 
andfor a landmark windmill of dazzling view of the South Downs that probably its narrower meaning to include the 
whiteness — has been famous soeiolo- no other can boast. Whether or not the crippled mind no less than the crippled 
gically for its Heritage Craft Schools method of learning from a young cripple limbs. In her work in Southwark, 
of crippled boys and girls. Among the the art of being an old one is novel, I where the Guild of the Brave Poor 
ameliorative institutions of this country cannot ^ay, but it has been proved to be Things began, she has seen too many 
none has a finer record than these eminently successful ; and one of its children stunted and enfeebled by lack 
schools, where ever since 1897 the work attractions is the pride taken not only of pure food and fresh air, who would 
of converting helplessness into help- in their mature pupils by the immature under better conditions grow naturally 
fulness has been going bravely on. masters but in the boys by the men. into health and strength and even 
Entering as complete dependents, the Meanwhile, what became of the power : “ little mothers ” taxed beyond 
inmates leave fully equipped to earn boys whose nest was thus invaded ? their capacity by thoughtless parents. 


inmates leave fully equipped to earn boys whose nest was thus invaded ? their capacity by thoughtless parents, 
their living unassisted, the boys chiefly (The Girls’ School and Babies’ Mon- and all the other types of “cripple” 
as carpenters, and the girls as needle- tessori School is half -a- mile away.) which the mean streets of a great city 
women. In some cases 1~ I can only too easily produce. 


the cures effected have 
been remarkable. In the 
lateWarseven-and-twenty 
Guild boys fought in the 
ranks, four of whom were 
killed and are now proudly 
commemorated on the 
wall of the School church. 

This contribution of 
fighting men, together 
with a certain activity in 
munition-making, is not, 
however. Oh alley’s only 
share in the War, for the 
Government are using its 
experience for the educa- 
tion of cripples of a larger 
growth. The boys have, in 
short, surrendered their 
comfortable old quarters 
— ^now transferred to a War 
Hospital, named, after the 
Heritage’s chief patron, 1 



§ 









Employer {who has given his foreman a ticket for Eianoforte BecitaJ)* 
‘*And how did you enjoy the music last night?” 

Foreman. “I was a bit disappointed, Sir. ’E wasn’t ’are as good 

AS MY YOUNG FLORRIE. WHY, *E PLAYED THERE FOR CLOSE ON TWO 
HOURS, AND NEVER ONCE CROSSED 'IS ’ANDS.’’ 


If a house at Ohailey or 
near by could be found or 
built where this wasted 
material might be nourish- 
ed into happy efficiency, 
how splendid 1 ' Such was 
the desire of the founder, 
and it is now within sight 
of fruition ; for, through 
the generosity of a friend 
of the Heritage, the house 
has been acquired and is 
ready for occupation. 
Strange are the vicissi- 
tudes of fortune ; stranger 
the links in the chain ot 
life, Claude and Alice 
Askew, who wrote popu- 
lar serial novels in the 
daily papers, lived in a 
rambling old home at 
Wivelsfield Green, in Sus- 
sex, known as “ Botches.” 


the Princess Louise Special Military They immediately showed what they This they enlarged and modernised; 
Surgical Hospital — ^to companies of are made of by themselves erecting on they developed the gardens and filled 
maimed soldiers, who are sent to Ohailey the ground beside the windmill a series the grass with bulbs. Then came the 
to learn how much of usefulness and fun of Kitchener huts. There they sleep War, Mr. and Mrs. Askew threw them- 
can still remain when limbs are miss- and eat, coming hobbling down to head- selves into foreign work, and on one of 
ing; and, hy a charming inspiration, quarters for carpentering and to per- their voyages were drowned through 
their teachers in this great lesson are form their strange new duties as guides, an enemy torpedo, and “Botches” 
the boys themselves. It is no doubt philosophers and friends. became tenantless. It is “Botches” 

encouraging for a soldier who -has lost Another development in the Ohailey which has now been -given to the 
both arms^ to be told by a kindly and scheme of altruism that arose from the Heritage for the reception of Southwark 
enthusiastic visitor at his bedside that War was, as readers of Punch will no children. 

all will be vrell, and he will be able to doubt remember, the sudden estab- For the peopling and maintenance of 
manage without them; but a certain lishment of the St. Nicholas Home for the Home a novel and very pretty device 
measure of scepticism and despair may child victims of the air-raids. So sud- has been invented. Everyone has heard 
remain to darken his waking hours, den was it that within seven days of of the marraines of France during the 
But when a little fellow in precisely the inception of the idea a house had War — those ladies who made them- 
the same plight shows him how the been found and furnished, a staff en- selves responsible each for the comfort 
disabilities have been conquei'ed, his gaged and a number of the beds were of a poilUt sending him gifts of food 
zest in life begins to return. Seeing is occupied. Here, throughout the last and cigarettes, writing him letters and 
believing, and believing means new years of the War, terrified children so forth. It is the marraine — or god- 
endeavour. The result is that the were soothed back to serenity and a mother— system which is being adopted 
crippled soldiers at Ohailey, taught by sense of security in the sky above. and adapted for “Botches.” The house 
, the . grippled boys, have been trans- And now for “Botches.” It had can accommodate fifty children, and 
formed into happy and active men, and long been one of the many aspirations as many godmothers or godfathers are 
not a few, of them have discovered of the founder of the Heritage Schools, needed, each of whom will be respon- 
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sible for one child for a year, at a mini- 
mtim cost of fifty pounds. The Duchess 
of Marlborough, who has just been 
elected a Southwark County Councillor, 
was the first to accept tbis honourable 
privilege, and other ladies and gentle- 
men have already joined her ; but there 
are still many vacancies. Mr, Punch, 
who has very great pleasure in giving 
publicity to Mrs. Kimmins’s most ad- 
mirable scheme, would be proud indeed 
if the other godparents were found 
among his readers. All communica- 
tions on the subject should be ad- 
dressed to the Hon. Treasurer, Miss 
A. C. Bennie, * the Heritage Craft 
Schools, Chailey, Sussex. 

“ Botches,’’ it should be added, is not 
to be the Home’s final name. The final ' 
name — something descriptive of the 
work before it and its ideal of restora- 
ation — has yet to be found. Perhaps 
some of Mr. Punch’s readers have sug- 
gestions. ■ 

“NAVAL SQUADBON IN ROME. 

Rome, Sunday. 

The special Brazilian naval squadron, com- 
prising the cruiser Bahia and four destroyers, 
under the command of Admiral Defrontin, 
arrived to-day .” — Evening Paper. 

Like the British Army, it looks as if-tbe 
Brazilian Navy can gp any^vherp.” 


A WASTED TALENT. 

Fresh knowledge of a varied kind 
‘ While in the army I acquired, 
Some useful, which I didn’t mind, 
And much that made me tired ; 
But one result was undesigned ; 

It cost me neither toil nor care : 
Swiftly and surely, with the ease 
Of drinking beer or shelling peas, 
War taught me how to swear. 

Widely my power was recognised ; 
The hardiest soldier shook like 
froth,’ 

And even mules were paralysed 
To hear me voice my wrath ; 
Unhappy he and ill-advised 

Who dared withstand w^hen I re- 
viled ; 

Have I not seen a whole platoon 
Wilt and grow pale and almost swoon 
When I was really wild ? 

But now those happy days are past ; 
• A mild civilian once again, 

I dare not even whisper “ ! 

If something gives’ me pain ; 
Barred are those curses, surging fast, 
That swift and stinging repartee ; 
Instead of words that peal and crash 
I breathe a soft innocuous “Dash!” 
Or murmur, “ Dearie me 1 ” 


Yet sometimes still, when on the rack 
And past all due forbearance tried, 
The ancient fierce desire comes back, 
I seern- to boil inside ; 

And then I take a hefty sack, 

I place my head within, and thus 
Loose off, in some secluded niche, 

A deep, whole-hearted, grateful, rich, 
Sustained, delirious cuss. 


The Slump in. Monarchy, 

From a publisher’s advertisement : — 

THE PRICE OP 
A THRONE 

3/3 NETT 

“The scratching of the hydroplane Sutn- 
rise for the Atlantic Plight Stakes must tempi* 
her captain to change his name from Sunstedt 
to Sunsttd .” — Provincial Paper. 

We fear the printer did not appreeiale 
the sub-editor’s humour. 

“ Until they get a barber the Islington Board 
of Guardians are employing a gardener to do 
hair-cutting and shaving work in his spare 
time at a remuneration of Is. Bd. per hour/* 
Daily 

But we understand that he is expected 
to provide hie own scythe. 
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THE OLD SHIPS. 

They called ’em from the breakers’ yards, the shores of 
Dead Men’s Day, 

From coaling wharves the wide world round, red -rusty 
where they lay, 

And chipped and caulked and scoured and tarred and sent 
’em on their*way. 

It didn’t matter what they were nor what they once had 
been. 

They cleared the decks of harbour-junk and scraped the 
stringers clean 

And turned ’em out to try their luck with the mine and 
submarine ... 

With a scatter o’ pitch and a plate or two, 

And she ’s fit for tfie risks o’ war — 

Fit for to carry a freight or two, 

The same as she used before ; 

To carry a cargo here and there, 

And what she carries she don’t much care, 

Boxes or barrels or baulks or bales, 

Goal or cotton or nuts or nails, 

Pork or pepper or Spanish beans, 

Mules or millet or sewing-machines, 

Or a trifle o’ lumber from Hastings Mill . . . 

She 's carried ’em aU and she ’ll carry ’em still. 

The same as she ’s done before. 

And miEm were waiting for a freight, and some were laid 
away, 

And some were liners that had broke all records in their 
day, 

And some were common eight-knot tramps that couldn't 
make it pay. 

And some were has-been sailing cracks of famous old 
renown, 

Had logged their eighteen easy when they ran their easting 
down 

With cargo, mails and passengers bound South from London 
Town , . . 

With a handful or two o’ ratline stuff, 

And she ’s fit for to sail dpce more ; 

She ’s rigged and she ’s ready and right enough, 

The same as she was before ; 

The ^me old ship on the same old road 
She always used and she ’s always knowed, 

For there isn’t a Blooming wind can blow 

' " In all the latitudes, high or low, 

Nor there isn’t a kind of sea that rolls, 

From both the Tropics to both the Poles, 

But she ’s knowed ’em all since she saiM sou* Spain, 
She ’s weathered the lot, and she ’ll do it again, 

The same as she ’s done before. 

And sail or steam or coasting craft, the big ships with the 

T small, 

barges which were steamers once, the hulks that once 
were tall, 

pbey wanted tonnage cruel bad, and so they fetched ’em all. 

And some went out aa fighting-craft and shipped a fighting 

tv 

nmsl they tramped the same old road they always 

. xmi to do. 

With a crowd of merchant-sailormen, as might be me or 
ycu . . , 

• ‘ ' ’ With a Kck o’ paint and a bucket o’ tar, 

^ And fit for the seas once more, 

> rdf' 


To carry the Duster near and far, 

The same as she used before ; 

The same old Bag on the same old round, 

Bar Light vessel and Puget Sound, 

Brass and Bonny and Grand Bassam, 

Both the Bios and Botterdam — 

Dutch and Dagoes, niggers and Chinks, 

Palms and fire-fiies, spices and stinks — 

Portland (Oregon), Portland (Maine), 

She ’s been there once and she ’ll go there again, 
The same as she ’s been before. 

sj: >|c s,s ijc jjc 

Their bones are strewed to every tide from Torres Strait to 
' Tyne — . ■ 

God’s truth, they ’ve paid their blooming dues to the tin-fish 
and the mine, 

By storm or calm, by night or day, from Longs hips light 
to Line, 

With a bomb or a mine or a bursting shell. 

And she ’ll follow the seas no more, 

She ’s fetched and carried and served you well, 

The same as she ’s done before — 

They ’ve fetched and carried and gone their way, 

As good ships should and as brave men may . . . 
And we ’ll build ’em still, and we ’ll breed ’em again, 
The same good ships and the same good men, 

The same — the same — the same as we ’ve done 
Before 1 0. F. S, 


A FIRST-CLASS MISDEMEANANT. 

Cozens has a conscience — a conformist conscience — and 
is a first-dass season-ticket holder. 

The other morning we were travelling up to town 
together as usual. He was evidently bursting with the 
anticipatory pride of telling me something very much to 
his credit. Presently, at a gap in my reading, he said : — 

“ I left my season at home this morning, so I bought a 
return.” 

“ What on earth for ? ” I expostulated^ “ You ’ve already 
paid the company once by taking out a season ; why pay 
twice ? And anyhow it ’s only the Government/ ’ . 

‘‘It ’s the first duty of a citizen to obey the laws of his 
country,” he proclaimed sententiously. 

“ Oh, all right ; but you ’ll never get your money back 
— not from^ the Government.. Besides, you could easily 
have got thuough without a ticket.” 

“How?” 

“ By taking out your note-case at the barrier and show- 
ing the girl the back of a Bradbury. Dazzled by the display 
of so much wealth, she’d- pass you without a murmur.” 

“ A miserable subterfuge,” Cozens protested, “ 

. “ Or you and I might walk up to the barrier deep in con- 
versation, I should then get in front, and the examiner 
would pull me up for my ticket.* I should fumble before 
producing my season. Meantime you would have passed 
beyond recall.” 

“ I simply couldn’t do it.’i* - 

“ Or why not pay at the barrier, if you mtist pay ? ” 

“ Yes, and lose the return ticket rate. How should I get 
down to-night ? ” 

“ That ’s 'easy.- Buy a platform ticket. The man at the 
gate at home will pass you ; he knows you.” 

“ All underhand work,” said Cozens. “ It ’s much more 
dignified to buy a ticket.” 

Just then a travelling inspector entered our carriage. 

“ Tickets, gentlemen, please ! ” 

And Cozens, looking supremely- undignified, produced a 
third-class return, and tried to explain. ' ’ 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

: , t . {By Mr, P^cnch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

; Me. Compton Mackenzie gives us in Sylvia and Michael 
(Seckee) a continuation — I hesitate to say a conclusion — 
of .the adventures of that amazing heroine, Sylvia Scarlett, 
which, being not a sequel but a second volume, needs some 
familiarity with the first for its full enjoyment. Not that 
anyone even meeting Sylvia for the first time in mid- 
CQurse could fail to* be intrigued by the astounding things 
ihpit are continually happening to her. The variety and 
piquancy of these events and the general brilliance of Mr. 
Mackenzie’s colouring must keep the reader alert, curious, 
scandalized (perhaps), but always expectant. His scheme 
starts with .an invigorating plunge (as one might say, off 
the deep end) into the cabaret society of Petrograd in 1914, 
where Sylvia. Ojud the more than queer company at the 
pension of M^re Gontran are surprised by the outbreak of 
war. Incidentally, M^re Gontran herself, with her cats, 
whose tails wave in the gloom “like seaweed,” and her 
tawdry spiritualism — “key-hole peeping at infinity” the 
heroine (or the author) rather happily calls it — is one of the 
least forgettable figures in the galaxy. I have no space to 
indicate what turns of this glittering kaleidoscope even- 
tually bring Sylvia and Michael together during the Serbian 
retreat, though there are scenes upon which I should like 
to dwell, notably that of the death of Guy HazUtvood, an 
incident whose admirable restraint shows Mr, Mackenzie 
at hl^ best. One question I have to ask, and that is how 
has Sylvia learnt to imitate so bewilderingly the manner- 
isms of Michael"^ Her soliloquies especially might have 
come straight from the first volume of Sinister Street, so 
much more do they, suggest tjie qloistered adolescence of 
Carlington Eoad than a j^eyolopment frpnj her own feverish 


youth. ^ While I cannot pretend that she has for me the | 
compelling vitality of Jenny Pearl, ]xqx adventures certainly I 
make (for those who are not too nice about the morals or 
the conversation of their company) an exhilarating, even 
intoxicating entertainment, the end of which is, I am glad 
to think, still remote. 

The publishers, in their preface to Mr. Hugh Spendeb’s 
new novel, The Seehei^s (Collins), led me to believe that 
it was written with the object of denouncing the dangers 
and the frauds of spiritualism. This, however, is by no 
means the case. To be sure the first few chapters do 
contain an account of a seance, which serves not so much 
to lay bare the mysteries of spiritualism as to bring together 
a few of the characters in the novel. From that point 
onward there is nothing more about spooks, save for an 
occasional reference. It is when the dramatis personee 
have been well collected in and about a Yorkshire vicarage 
that things really get a move on and begin to hum. " No 
reader is entitled to complain of a lack of excitement ; the 
mortality, indeed , is almost Shakspearean. Budge, a medium , 
who must not be confused with our old friend, Mr. Sludge, \ 
perishes in a snowstorm. John Savering batters in the 
head of Hubert Kenyo^i, and later on commits suicide, while 
Beatfort, a Labour leader, is wrongfully charged with the 
murder of Hubert and barely escapes with his life. Every- 
thing however ends comparatively well, owing to a strong 
female interest. Mr. Spender is usually a careful workman, 
but sometimes his sentences get the better of him.^ pere 
is one such : “ She wondered if Peter, who must have seen 
Mary as he came into the vicarage disappear into the study, 
had gone in, hoping to find her there as he left the house.” 
It is not often however that Mr. Spmi>EE leaves his clauses 
to fight it out together like^that .,‘4 ' 
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In The Golden Bope (Lane) Mr. J. W. Brodie-Innes has 
tried to combine a tale of inysteiy and murder with the 
love-story of a man of fifty ; and, on the whole, it is a fairly 
successful effort, Alan Maolean, the middle-aged one who 
tells the tale, was a celebrated artist, and, when he made 
his way to Devon to paint Pontylanyon Castle, he little 
expected to find himself involved in a maze of intrigue and 
adventure. The castle, however, was owned by a lady of 
great but unfortunate possessions. In the first place she 
had a dual personality (and, believe me, it is the very deuce 
to have a dual personality) ; and, secondly, she possessed 
a crowd of relatives (Austrian) who wanted her estate and 
were ready to remove mountains and men to get it. I know 
nothing of Mr. Maclean's pictures except that I am assured 
by the author that they were exquisitely beautiful, but I do 
know that Mr, Innes*s own canv'as ■ — 

suffers from overcrowding, and, 
although I admire the deft way in 
whicli he handles his embarrass- 
ment of figures, his task would 
have been less complicated and 
my enjoyment more complete if 
he had managed to do with fewer. 

Otherwise I can recommend The 
Golden Bope both for its exciting 
episodes, lavish of thrills, and 
for the warning it gives to men 
of fifty to stick to their pigments, 
or whatever their stock-in-trade 
may be. 


The Ginderella Man (Hoddbr 
AND Stoughton), a romance of 
youth,” by Helen and Edward 
Carpenter, is' more suited to the 
ingenuous than the sophisticated 
reader. Its hero is a poet, Tony 
Quintardy very poor and deathly 
proud. The scene is set in New 
York and largely in Tony's attic 
verse-laboratory, which Marjorie, 
the rugged millionaire's daughter, 
visits by way ^ of the leads in a 
perfectly proper if unconventional 
mood. The idiom occasionally 
soars into realms even higher. 

Thus when Tony's father’ dies he 
is “summoned by the Great 
Dsher of Eternity,” When the 
gentle Marjorie, reading out one of Tony's efforts — 

«Love whose feet are shod with light 
Lost this ribbon in her jSight ; 

Bosette of the twilight sky, 

Waft to me Love’s lullaby I ” 

(4he note of exclamation is Tony's), says, “ Anyone who 
can write songs like that ought to write an opera,” you 
reaEse that her heart is sounder than her pretty h^d. 
Anyway who needed no encouragement, wrote bis 
and landed a ten -thousand dollar prize for s^e, 
together with the daughter of the millionaire; who began 
to Bee, no doubt, that there might be something in poetry 
after all. . ^ 

Indian Studies (HurcmN^N) one may call a work partly 
descriptive and partly also polemic. Its author, 

^Steeral Sir 0'Moobe Gb^gh, V.O, (and so many other 
f of honour that these is hardly room for them on the 

ts4ie^page), writes with thepowerful authority of forty years' 
Indian service, five of them as Commander-in-Chief. His 


book is, in compressed form, a survey of the Indian Empire 
that deserves the epithet “exhaustive” ; history, races, relig- 
ious castes and forms of local government are all intimately 
surveyed; the chapters on the India Office and (especially) 
the army in India will command wide attention both 
among experts and the general public. Naturally the word 
“ experts” brings me to the controversial side of the subject, 
the much discussed Montagu-Ohelmsford Eeport, concern- 
ing which the late C.-in-G. holds views that might fairly be 
described as pronounced. "Where authorities differ the 
honest reviewer can but record impartially. Eeally we 
have here the old antagonism between the upholder of one 
school of Imperial thought, fortified by many years' experi- 
ence of its, successful application, .and the theories of a 
newer and more .experimental age. Without attempting 

judgment on its conclusions, I 
can -safely agree with the pub- 
lishers that this is a book that 
“ will be read with special interest 
in military, diplomatic and Govern- 
ment circles”; also — my own 
postscript — more vociferously de- 
bated in certain club smoking- 
rooms than almost any volume 
of recent years. 

A “ Literary Note ” thoughtfully 
inserted in the fly-leaves of The 
Elstones (Hutchinson) informs me 
that it will “make a strong ap- 
peal to all those who have ex- 
perienced the suffering caused by 
religious conflict.” It is not en- 
tirely because it has been my lot 
to escape the ordeal in question 
that Miss' Isabel C. Clarke’s 
latest book failed to make the 
promised appeal. She takes two 
hundred and odd pages of pecu- 
liarly eye-racking type to convert 
the Ehtme family to Catholicism 
without indicating in any way 
how or why her solemn puppets 
are inspired to change their beliefs. 
Now and again a completely nebul- 
ous cleric happens along to per- 
form the necessary function of 
receiving a : moribund neophyte 
into the Church ; otherwise the 



Manager of Gasioorics (fo aeronaut who has just 
had his halloan inflated). “Excuse me, Sib, but I 

WOULD LIKE YOU TO UNDEBBTAKD CLEABLY THAT OUB 
TEBMS FOB GAS ABE STBICTLY CASH.” 


conversion appears to take place as it were by spontaneous 
combustion and not as the result of any visible proselytising 
agency. However the Elstones bear no resemblance to real 
human beings — yon can hardly expect it of people called 
Iem>e ^nd Magali and Ivo and Elvidia and names like that 
— so perhaps it doesn’t matter how they came to see the 
great light. The important thing obviously from the 
authoress’s point of view is to get them into the fold ; and 
good Catholics who look at the end rather than the means 
may enjoy TJu Elstones. As a novel it will try them hard, 

How the Secrets of Royal Households Leak Out. 

« ‘ SO HOMELY AND NICE.’ 

What the Prince said when told there were no Bathrooms.” 

• Daily Mirror. 

** It is a trifle, perhaps, that the author mispels the name of Varden 
in ‘Barnaby Budge,' and the name of Bucket in ‘Bleak House.’ 
Spelling is not of much consequence.” 

Mr. Arthur Machen in “ The Evening Kews.^’ 

So we observe. 
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Mr. Kellaway informed the House Rabek, “they will all be shot by order 
CHARIVARI A* Commons the other day that the of Lenin." This confirms our worst 

We understand that a proposal to War Office has forty million yards of fears that these Russian revolutionaries 
send a relief party to America to rescue surplus aeroplane linen. It seems in- are becoming rather spiteful. 

Scotsmen from the threatened Prohibi- evitable that some of it will have to 

tion law is under consideration. be washed in public. A new fire-engine has been provided 


are becoming rather spiteful. 


tion law is under consideration. 

❖ * 

It is rumoured that The Times is 


washed in public. A new fire-engine has been provided 

for Aberavon. As a result of this ad- 
A woman aged twenty-six, mother of dition to their appliances the Aberavon 


about 'to announce that it does not hold five children, told the Old Street police Eire Brigade are now able to consider 
itself responsible for editorial opinions magistrate that she could not read, a few additional fires. 

. • • 1 -r-r ” 1 _ . . _ ^ _ 1 I* - n * j!: 


expressed in its own columns. , 


How she managed to have five children 
without being able to read the Defence 


A large rat with peculiar red mark- 


A correspondent, complaining of the^ of the Realm Regulations is regarded ings on its back has recently been seen 
ny flats in London, states that he is by the authorities as a mystery. at Woodvale, Isle of Wight, In con- 

trombone-player, and every time he *>5-* sequence much alarm is felt locally,^ as 

^ants to get the lowest note he has to At the Royal Drawing Society's ex- it is feared that this is an indication 

\ that the rodents on the isle 


tiny flats in London, states that he is by the authorities as a mystery, 
a troinbone-player, and every time he 

wants to get the lowest note he has to At the Royal Drawing Societ 

go out on to the landing. 

^ ‘ 

In Essex Street, Shoreditch 
— so Dr,‘ Addison explained to 
the House of Commons — there 
are seven hundred and thirty- 
three people in twenty-nine ’ 
houses. A correspondent writes 
that a single house in the 
neighbourhood of Big Ben 
contains seven hundred and 
seven persons, many of them 
incapable, and that, nothing is 

being done about it. 

* :!« 

“The Original Dixie Land 
Jazz Band has arrived in 
London," says an evening 
paper. We are grateful for 
the warning. 


Over two hundred season- 
ticket - holders live within a 
mile radius at Southend, We 
suppose there must be some 
attraction at Southend to ex- 
plain why so many season- 

ticket-holders live there. 

* 

We are pleased to be able 
to throw some light on the 
mystery of the Russian Tvho 
I was not shot in Petrograd last 



JSushand {just arrived home)* “WuAT ON eabth have you 
BEEN DOING WITH YOURSELF?” 

Wife* " Only the coal-man 's been at last, and I simply 
couldn’t resist giving the dear man a kiss ! ” 


have embraced Bolshevism. 

The correspondent who, as 
reported in these columns, 
noticed a pair of labourers 
building within a stone's - 
throw of Catford Bridge, now ! 
writes to say that a founda- 
tion stone has been laid. 

Philanthropists are warned 
ag^Dst a beggar who is go- 
ing about saying that, when 
woundeid in France, he was so 
full of bullets that they took 
him back to the Base in an 
ammunition wagon instead of 
an ambulance. 

Sl« Jic 

The reported decision of 

the Sinn Fein Executive, that 

policemen shall only be shot at 

on Mondays, Wednesdays and 

Fridays, has definitely eased a 

situation which it was feared 

could only be coped with by 

arresting the instigators of 

such crimes. ^ ^ 

* * 

♦ 

In a recent suit for alimony 
a wealthy New Yorker com- 
. plained that his wife used a 


week. It appears that he ducked his hibition there is a picture painted by a diamond-studded watch for a golf tee. 
head. ^ ^ child of two. Pictures by older artists, If she had only wasted the money on 

with all the appearances of having been a new ball he would never have com- 
We await confirmation of the report painted by children of this unripe age, plained. ^^^5^ 

that an American has offered to defray are, of course, no novelty. ; ^ 

the cost of the War if the authorities *«=* Expenments in rat-kiUmg says a 

mil name it after him. “Whitehall Wakes Up.” says The news item, are being carried out at 


“Whitehall Wakes Up,” says The news item, are being carried out at 
Evemno News. An indignant denial of the Zoo. At the time of writing 


The Surplus Government Property this charge is hourly expected. the reticulated python is said to be 

Disposal Board is making a special V , leading the whale-headed stork by a 

offer of eighteen-pounder guns to golf A Northumberland man last week matter of three rats, 
clubs. Por a long shot out of a bad lie declined to ' draw his unemployment 
the superiority of the eighteeu-pouuder pay on the ground that he was not 


over the Sammie cleek is conceded by actually wanting it. His workmates mise case 


From the report of a breach of pro- 


all the best golfers. 


Westgate-on-Sea has decided to the perambulator on to his head, 
abolish bathing-machines. In future , 

visitors desiring to b&th$ will^ Have to “ Unless Russian women ]0] 


put it down to the alleged fact that a «Tbe engagement came ab@«iat tliiougTi a ! 
careless nurse had let him fall out of chance meeting in Richmond Fark in the : 


perambulator on to his head. summer of SeraM. 

. Despite the happy case of Jacob and 

Unless Russian women join the Rachel, we never have approved ^ 


do it by hand. 


Bolshevist movement," says Herr | these long engagements. 
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A PAYING GAME. 

When Belgium lay beneath your heel 
To prove the law that Might is Eight, 

And Innocence, without appeal, 

Must serve your scheme of SchrecMkiJikeity 
“Justice/* we said, “abides her day 
And she shall set her balance true; 

Methods like yours can never pay.’* 

“Can’t they?” you cried; “they can — and do!” 

And now full circle comes the wheel, 

And, .prone across the knees of Fate, 

You are to hear, without appeal, 

The final terms that we dictate; 

And, when you whine (the German way) 

On presentation of the bill : | 

“ Achj Hiimiel ! we can never pay,” : 

“Can’t you?” we *11 cry; “you can — and will!”! 

THE BRIGHTER SIDE OF PEACE. 

I *M not out of the Army yet, but lately I was home on 
leave. At a time like that you don’t really care about being 
demobilised just yet. After all, to earn — or let us say to 
be paid — several pounds for a fortnight’s luxurious idleness 
is a far, far better thing than to receive about the same 
number of shillings for a like period of unremitting toil. 
There you have an indication of the financial prospects of 
my civvy career. None the less, to me in Blighty the 
future looked as rosy as a robin’s breast, and life was 
immensely satisfactory. I deemed that I was capable, of ; 
saying “Ha, ha” among the captains (though myself only | 
boasting two pips). Then one day, in the lane that leads 
to the downs, I met Woggles. | 

I ’ve known Woggles for years and years. Some time | 
ago sh© became a Y. A.D. and began to drive an ambulaince 
about France; since when I had lost sight of her. I 
greeted her therefore with jubilation. 

“ Obj Woggles,” I cried, “ this is a great occasion. How 
shall we celebrate it ? ” 

“ Well, if you like I *11 go back again on to the top with 
you and show you the Weald. But I *d much rather you 
came home to tea. 1 could make some ‘ Dog’s Delight * — 
s’posing you haven’t outgrown such simple tastes.” 

“ Oh, if you put it like that,” I said cheerfully. 

Well, it was a bitter sort of afternoon and growing late. 
The annoyance of Bogie (an enthusiastic puppy) at missing 
hia walk might appropriately, be solaced with portions of 
“ Dog’s Delight.” It ’s a large home-made bun thing which 
used to delight me as well as Bogie’s mother in days 
gone by. 

“I ought to warn you,” said Woggles as we walked 
across the fields, “ that Mother and Dad are out to-day. I 
expect your dog’U have to take acting rank as chaperon.” 

“By the way,” I said, “you don’t know each other, 
do. you ? I called Bogie, who. was giving a vivid imitation 
of a cavalry screen protecting our advance, and made him 
sifc up snd pretend to be begging. “Now fix your eyes on 
the kind lady,” I commanded, “ Woggles — Bogie : Bogie 
— Woggles. Two very nice people.” Bogie barked, put 
oufc^bis tongue and let the wind blow his left ear inside out. 
Woggles laughed in that excellent way she has-i 

At the Eectory she sang to me even,b^ter than she used 
^l,tbi© “Delight” was an achievement, Bo©e> being most 
Ibgreeably surprised ; there was a glow of firelight such as 
I IkpieiC lypA.a va©t eomf (Stable chair. I felt lazy and very 
hsfpir^. , 

“ This tea idea of yours was, ap, inspiration. I 


don’t know when I’ve been so pleased with myself and 
existence generally. At the moment my moral is as high as 
Mount Everest.” 

“ Yes, I noticed something like that,” Woggles agreed. 

I “ More tea ? It ’s only about your fifth cup.” Suddenly 
I serious, she went on : “I wonder — is there much to be 
I happy about just now ? Dad thinks not ; and so do I, 
rather. Do you want to talk about it, or would you rather 
find faces in the fire?” 

“ Please I want to talk about it.” 

“ Carry on then. Eortify yourself with that last bit of 
‘Delight/” 

In spite of this reinforcement I found it wasn’t so very 
easy to begin. 

“ Well,” I said slowly, “ I expect -the foundation of my 
Joie de mwe is a great relief that the War ’s over. Lots of 
troops celebrated that with song and dance and so forth on 
I November 11th and subsequent nights ; I ’m spreading it 
I over a much longer time. In a way it ’s like having a death 
I sentence repealed, for millions of us. Not the heroic spirit,. 

I is it ? — but there you are.” 

I “ Of course . everyone feels that,” Woggles- admitted. 

I “ Only now that it i& all over, aren’t we sort of looking 
round and counting the cost ? Thinking that all this loss 
of life and suffering hasn’t made the world so very much 
better? Look at Eussia and our strikes. Doesn’t Bol- 
; shevism worry you ? ” she asked. 

I “The fact is,” I told her, “1 believe I’ve evolved a 
pbilosopby of life which nothing of that ^ind can seriously 
I disturb— or I hope not. It ’s very jolly to feel like that.” 

I “It must be. May we have this philosophy, please? 
Perhaps you ’ll make a disciple.” 

“ It ’s an awfully simple one really, only I think people 
lose sight of it so strangely. Just to- realise the extra- 
ordinary pleasure everyday things, can give you— if you’ll 
only let them. You compree that ? ” 

“It doesn’t sound very convincing,” Woggles objected. 

“ Everyday things ! , As for instance ? ” 

“ Ob, what shall I say ? One of those really fine mornings ; 
huge white clouds in a deep blue sky; the feel of a good 
drive at golf ; smoke from cottage chimneys at dusk ; won- 
dering what ’s round the next corner of an unknown road ; 
bare branches at night with the stars tangled in them ; the 
wind that blows across these downs of ours*; the music of 
a sentence of Stevenson’s ; Bogie here and his funny little 

ways Well, I needn’t go on ? ” 

“ No, you needn’t,” said Woggles thoughtfully and looked* 
at me. rather hard for a space. “ We’re old friends, aren’t 
we, and all that sort of thing ? ” she demanded. 

“ What a question ! I hope we are. But why ? ” 

“Well, I’m going to ask you something. But I rnay 
say I ’m rather nervous. You ’ll promise not to set Bogie 
at me or strangle me. with your Sam Browne,? ” 

“I win.” 

“ Well, then, have you been asking Betty Willoughby to 
marry you, and has she said ‘ Yes ’ ? ” 

I was amazed. Was Woggles also among the sooth- 
sayers? Because a few evenings earlier, with.jthe help of 
a splendid full moon and one. or two extenuating circumr* 
stances 

“ But 'this ‘is black magio and wizardry/’ I said, “ It ’s 
a dead secret. Bfow on earth did you, kpow ? ” 

“ Oh, I just guessed/’ said Wbggjes. 

The MatiSiiaonial Market. 

“Young Girl Waaated, for Wife of Naval Officer.”— 

The Navy may be the Silent Seryic^ h# .when, it does* 
speak it is veus .diisBQt. ‘ . 
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PROPAGANDA IN THE BALKANS. 

At the end of September last those 
whom we in Macedonia had come to 
regard as our deadly enemies became 
our would-be friends with a suddenness 
which was almost painful. Kultur is 
a leavening influence, and our spurious 
local Hun in Bulgaria is every bit as 
frightful in war and as oily in defeat 
as the genuine article on the Ehine. 

To escape this unfamiliar and rather 
overpowering atmosphere of friendli- 
ness our section of the Salonica Force 
immediately made for the nearest avail- 
able enemy and found ourselves at a 
lonely spot on the Turkish frontier. 
The name of the 0.0. Local Bulgars 
began with Boris, and he was a Candi- 
dot Offizier or Cadet, and acting Town 
Major. As an earnest of good-will, 
he showed us photos of his home, be- 
fore and after the most recent pogrom^ 
and of his grandfather, a bandit with a 
flourishing practice in the Philippopolis 
district, much respected locally. 

We took up our dispositions, and 
shortly all officers were engaged sorting 
out the suspicious characters arrested 
by the sentries. It was in this way 
that I became acquainted with Serge 
Gotastitch the Serb. 


When he was brought before me I 
sent for Aristides Papazaphiropoulos, 
our interpreter, and in the meantime 
delivered a short lecture to the Sergeant- 
Major, Quartermaster - Sergeant and 
Storeman on the inferiority of the Bal- 
kan peoples, with particular reference 
to the specimen before us, to whom, in 
view of the fact that he seemed a little 
below himself, I gave a tot of rum. He 
eyed it with suspicion. 

“ What ’s this ? he asked suddenly 
(in English). Whisky ? ” 

I informed him that it was rum. 

“That’s the goods,” he said, and 
drank it. I then commenced - interro- 
gation. 

“ You are a Bulgar ? ” I asked. 

“No,” said Serge cheerlessly, “I am 
Serb.” 

“Serb! Then what are you doing 
here?” 

“ I hail from Prilep,” he explained, 
“ When Bulgar come Prilep, they say, 
‘ You not Serb ; you Bulgar.’ So they 
bringit me here with others, and I 
workit on railroad. My family I not 
know where they are; no clothes 
getting, no money neither. English 
plenty money,” he added, d propo^ of 
nothing. 

I ignored the hint. 


“ Then you are a prisoner of war ? ” 
I suggested. 

“ In old time,” hecontinued^ “ Turks 
have Prilep. I go to America and 
workit on railroad Chicago — three, 
four year. When I come back Turks 
take me for army. Not liking I desert 
to Serbish army. When war finish, 
Serbs have Prilep. I go home Serbish 
civil. Then this war start. Bulgar 
come to Prilep and say, ‘ You Bulgar, 
you come work for us.’ You under- 
stahn me, boss ? ” 

“ I must look into this,” I said to 
the Sergeant-Major, “Send for the 
interpreter and ask the Bulgar officer 
to step in. He ’s just going past.” 

Boris arrived with a salute and a 
charming smile and listened to my 
tale. Then he turned a cold eye on 
Serge and burst into a torrent of 
Bulgarian, under which Serge stood 
with lifting scalp, 

“Sir,” faltered Serge, when the 
cascade ceased, “ I am liar. All I said 
to you is false, I am good Bulgar, I 
hate Serbs.” 

“ Then you are not, in fact, a Serb ?” 
I said. 

“Nope,”^ said Serge, nodding his 
head frantically (the Oriental method 
of negation), ^ 
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** Do you want to go home ? ” I asked 
cunningly. 

“ Sure, boss,” replied be. ** Want to 
go Chicago.” 

Boris uttered one blasting guttural 
and Serge receded to the horizon with 
great rapidity. “ You understand, mon 
ami,’* explained Boris ; he is really 
a Bulgar, but the villainous Serb pro- 
pagandists have taught him the Serbian 
language and that he is Serb. It is 
his duty really to fight or work fori 
Bulgaria, just as it was ours to liberate ’ 
him and his other Bulgar brothers in 
Serbia from the yoke of the Serbs. It 
is understood, my friend? ” 

“ Oh, absolutely,” I replied. 

He withdrew, exchanging a glance 
of hatred with Aristides Papazaphiro- 
poulos, who approached saluting with 
Hellenic fervour. 

“You wdsh me, Sare? ” he asked. 

“I did,” I answered, and outlined J}0 
him what had passed. “ Is it true that 
propaganda is, or are, used to that 
extent ? ” 

“It is true,” he answered sadly. 
“The Serb has much propagandism, 
the Bulgar also. But in this case both 
are liars, since the population of Prilep 
is rightfully Greek.” 

^ 5j« t'fi jli s;: 

Three days later Boris appeared 
before me with a sullen face. 

“ 1 wish to complain,” he said. “ You 
have with you a Greek, one Papaza- 
phiropoulos. It is forbidden by tlie 
terms of the Armistice that Greeks 
should come into Bulgaria. Greeks or 
Serbs — it is expressly stated. I wish 
to complain.” 

“You are wrong,” I replied. “He 
is no Greek. He is a Bulgar, But 
the cunning Greek propagandists have 
taught him the Greek language and 
that he is a Greek. It is really his | 
duty to be the first to rush on to the | 
soil of his beloved Bulgaria ” 

“ Ach I ” said Boris, grinding his 
teeth ; “you mock our patriotism. You 
are an Englishman.” 

“ I don’t,” I replied. “ And I ’m not. 
I ’m French. We came’ over in 1066. 
You ask my aunt at Tunbridge Wells. 
But the villainous English propa- 
gandists taught me English, and the 
Scotch gave me a taste for whisky, 
and ” 

But Boris had faded away. 







Alarming Spread of Cannibalism. 

“AUSTRALIANS IN PRANCE. 

Third of German Army Eaten.” 

Queensland Paper. 

“ Thoroughly Experienced Cook. Capable 
cooking large family ,” — Ceylon Paper, 

“Wanted, Smart Young Man or Woman, 
for frying .” — Promncidl Paper, 


. TO A YOTJNG SUB. 

(By a late one.) 

Sublime young Sir, so nuttily com- 
placent. 

So airy-poised upon thy rubbered feet, 
The cynosure, no doubt, of all adjacent 

Eegard along that bit of Eegent Street, 
My thanks. In rather less than half 
a twinkling 

Thy lofty air and high Olympian gaze 
Have taught me that of which I had 
no inkling 

Throughout my swashing military 
days. 


I too (et ego m Arcadia visoi)— 

I too have strolled like that in London 
town, 

Demanding homage from the very 
bricks I 

Pressed with my shoes of scintillating 
brown ; ! 

But never till I tried the fair corrective 
Of seeing khaki from a civvy suit I 

Could I envisage in its true perspective 
That common circumstance, a Second- 
Loot. 

Not Bead Yet. 

“The Hungarian Soviet Government has 
adopted a non-posthumous attitude.” — Globe, 









<ff 

Most [to Mr arrive ^. ..Get toub ovebooat qqxckly, mak; hb-ll thisk ^ou bbbong xo the house!' 


THE PASSING OF GREEK. 


A GREAT thanksgiving meeting (post- 
poned till Summer-time ” on account 
of the shortage of artificial heat) was 
held at the Albert Hall last Saturday 
to celebrate the dethronement of Greek 
at Oxford. Mr. H. G. Wells presided, 
and there was a numerous attendance. 

Mr., Wells, while he •struck and 
maintained a jubilant note throughout 
his eloquent speech, tempered enthusi- 
asm with caution. The Grecians, he 
said, like the Greeks, were wily folk 
and- capable of shamming dead while 
they were all the while scheming and 
plotting to restore their imperilled su- 
premacy. Indeed he knew it as a 
fact that some of the most infatuated 
scholars actually voted against com- 
pulsion, simply to confuse the issue. 
Still, for the moment it was a great 
victory, a crushing blow to Oxford, the 
stronghold of mediaevalism, incompe- 
tence and Hanoverianism, and an im- 
mense relief to -the sorely-tried phy- 
sique of the nation. For he was able 
to assure them, speaking with the au- 
thority of one who had taken first-class 
"honours in Zoology, that the study qf 
Greek more than anything else predis- 


posed people to influenza by promoting 
cachexia, often leading to arterio-scler- 
osis, bombination of the tympanum, 
and even astigmatism of the pineal 
gland. (Sensation.) 

Mr. Pemberton Billing, M.P., 
speaking from the seat of an aeroplane, 
said that he had found the little Greek 
he remembered from his school-days 
not only no help but a positive hind- 
rance to his advocacy of a strong Air 
policy. The efforts of the Greeks 
as pioneers of aviation were grossly 
exaggerated and, speaking as an expert, 
he denounced these literary fictions as 
so much hot air. There were at least 
'mrty-seven thousand reasons against 
Greek, but he would be content with 
two. It didn’t pay, and it was much 
harder than Esperanto. 

^ Mr. William Le Queux in a most 
impressive speech said that he was no 
enemy of ancient learning, Egyptology 
I was only a less favourite recreation with 
him than revolver practice. But Greek 
he could never abide, and* he was con- 
firmed in his instinct by the fact that 
at all the sixteen Courts where he had 
been received and decorated Classical 
Greek was ^ practically unknown* It 
was the same in his travels in Momcco, 


: Algeria, Kabylia, among the Touaregs, 
the Senussis and the jiygmies of the 
Aruwhimi Hinterland. He never heard 
it even alluded to. Nor had he found it 
necessary for his investigations into the 
secret service of Foreign Powers, the 
writing of spy stories, the forecasting 
of the Great War or the composition of 
cinema plays* He had done his best to 
procure the prohibition of the study of 
Greek in the Republic of San Marino, 
and he was inclined to trace the pre- 
sent financial crisis in that State to his 
failure. (Cheers.) 

Mr.^ Bernard ySHAW struck a some- 
whatjarring note by the cynical remark 
that it would be a very good thing for 
rnodern sensational authors if Greek 
literature were not only neglected but 
destroyed, as some of the Classical 
authors had been guilty of prospective 
plagiarism on a large scale. He knew 
this as a fact, as he had been recently 
reading Lxjcian, in a crib smd found 
[him devilish amusing. (Uproar and 
cries of “ Shame ! ”) 

A moving letter was read from Lord 
Beaverbrooe, in which the great finan- 
cier declared, that, in arriving at the : 
peerage at .the age of thirty-seven, he 
had found his. inability to read Homer i 
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freely in the original no handicap or 
hindrance. He pointed out the interest- 
ing fact that Lord Nobthcliffe, who 
reached a similar elevation at the .age 
of forty, had never composed any Greek 
iambics, though his literary style was 
singularly polished. 

It was felt that any further speeches 
after this momentous ‘ announcement 
would inevitably partake of the' nature 
of an anti-climax. 

The Chairman happily interpreted 
the feeling of the meeting by hurling a 
copy of Liddell and Scott on the floor 
of the platform and dancing upon it, 
and the great assembly soon afterwards 
dispersed in a mood of solemn exulta- 
tion to the strains of a Jazz band. As 
Mr. Wells observed in a fine phrase. 

We have to-day extinguished the 
lights in the Classical firmament.’' 


The Tender-hearted Bailie. 

“ Accused broke down in the dock, and while 
weeping bitterly the Bailie fined both girls 
£1 or ten days .”' — Edinburgh Eveni/ng News, 

“Lord Burray of Elibank and the Hon. 
Gideon Murray, M.P., have recently had in- 
fluenza and bronchitis . ” — Scotch Eqger, * 
From internal evidence we gather that 
his Ibrdship has .not yet completely 
recovered. ' . . . ' \ 


SO SOON FOEGOT. 

[A cinema has been showing a picture of 
M. PADEBEWsia, bearing the legend, “ The new 
President of Poland: once a world -famed 
violinist.”] 

The President of Poland 
’Was born to place and power ; 
.yet, ere he found his mission 
In filling this position, 

He was a great musician — 

Men say so to this hour. 

But, dash it 1 while the whole land 
Admits his old repute. 

It wonders, “ Did this fellow, 

At whom Queen’s Hall would bellow, 
Perform upon the ’cello. 

Or did he play the flute ? " 

The day AuausTUS John is 
Created Duke of Wales, 

His countrymen will never 
Stop boasting of how clever 
He is at Art, whatever 

(Though Burlington still rails).- 
But one small detail gone is 
From their forgetful nuts ; 

Their recollection ’s shady — 

Did John’s artistic heyday 
Mean costumes for The Lady^ 

Or things for Oomic Guts ? 

^ When Hall Caine rules a nation 
As Superman of Man, 


His subjects will assure us . 

In daily dance and chorus ' 

“ Ere Hall presided’ o’er us, 
Men read him as -they ran. 
For once his circulation • 
Spread over Seven Seas.”. ' 
Yet memory by chance errs - “ 
In these ecstatic dancers — 

Oil, did he edit A/nsivers, 

Or write “ Callistlienes ’’ ? 


Our Helpful Contemporaries, 

“ But the most pressing of all .the q[Uestions 
with which the Peace Congress ^has to deal is 
the settlement of terms of peace with Ger- 
many . ” — Nottingham Guardian , ' 


“LIFE’S LITTLE MARVELS. 

A family of eight was stated to be living on 
£8 a week in the Bow County Court, and 
counsel said it was a marvel how they did it.” 

Bradford Daily Argiis, 

It is supposed that they take it in 
turns to sleep on the Bench. 

' “A Republic is derported to have been de- 
clared at Zagazig. In Cairo stdikes have 
added to the difficulties of the public, the 
latest being one by the oabddivers. Crowds 
ottempted to storm the Government printing 
works, but were dispersed by the military.” 

Daily Taper, 

Not, however, until they had worked 
I some havoc among the type. 
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THE MUD LARKS. 

I WAS motoring homewards across 
the old line. A ghost-peopled dusk 
was crawling over the devastation and 
desolation that is Vimy, and in the 
distance the bare bones of St. Eloy 
loomed like a spectre skeleton against 
the frosty after-glow. We hummed 
past Th61us cross-roads, dipped down- 
hill and, hey ^presto ! all of a sudden I 
was in China. (No, not Neuville-St.- 
Vaast ; China, China, place where they 
eat birds'-nests and ppppy-^ogs* tails.) 
There were coolies from some salvage 
company all over the place, perched 
on heaps of broken masonry, squatting 
along the ditch side, banked ten-deep 
in the road— tall villainous - looking 
devils, very intently watching some- 
thing, I pulled up, partly to avoid 
killing them and partly to see what it 
was all about. 

It was an open-air theatre. They 
had built it on the ruins of an estavi’ 
inet, roofed it over with odds and ends 
of tin and tarpaulin, and the play was 
on. There was the orchestra against 
the back-cloth, rendering selections 
from popular Pekin revues on the 
drum, cymbal and one-stringed fiddle. 
There were the actors apparelled in the 
gorgeous costumes of old Cathay strut- 
ting mechanically through their parts, 
the female impersonators squeaking in 
shrill falsetto and putting in a lot of 
subtle fan- work. And there was the 
ubiquitous property-man drifting in 
and out among the performers, setting 
his fantastic house in order. We were 
actually within a mile of the Vimy 
Ridge, but we might have been away 
on the sunny side of Suez, deep within 
the mysterious heart of Canton City. 

“ Good as a three-ring circus, ain’t 
lit ? ■’ said an English voice at rny side ; 
“ most of their plays run on for nine 
months or so, but this particular show 
only lasts six weeks, the merest curtain- 
raiser.” . 

I turned towards the speaker and 
looked full upon the beak nose, cleft 
cheek and bristling red moustache of an 
old friend. “ Good Lord, The Beach- 
comber ! ” I breathed. He started, 
peered at me and growled, “ Captain 
Dawnay-Devenish, if it ’s all the same 
to you, Mister blooming Lieutenant.” 

'I*' 'fi * i'fi 

In the year 1907 John Panshawe 
Bawnay-Devenish arrived in a certain 
Par Eastern port, deck passenger aboard 
a Dutch tramp out of Batavia. The 
Volendam mate accompanied him to 
the gang-plank, shaking a size eleven 
fist : ‘‘ Now yous, get, see ? . . . an’ iv 
yous gome bag . . .!” He ground his 
horse-teeth and made unpleasant noises 
in his throat. 

“ Shouldn’t dream of risking it, old 
dear,” replied John Panshawe plea- 
santly, “ not on your venerable coffee- 
grinder anyhow — not until she gets a 
navigator.” He kissed his nicotined 
fingers to the exploding Hollander and 
strolled off down the wharf, whistling 
“ Nun trinh ich Schnapps J' 

Arrived in the European quarter he 
smoothed what creases he could out of 
his sole suit of drills,' whitened his 
soggy topee and frayed .canvas shoes 
with a piece of chalk purloined from 
a billiard saloon, bluffed a drink out^ 
of an inebriated ship’s engineer and* 
snatched a free lunch on the strength 
of it. Thus fortified he visited the 
British Consul, and by means of some- 
what soiled letters proved that he really 
was a Bawnay-Devenish of the Dorset 
Dawnay-Devenishes (who should be in 
no way confused with the Devenish- 
Dawnays of Chipping-Banbury or the 
Devenishe-d’Awnay-Dawnays of Upper 
Tooting ; the Dorset branch alone 
possessing the privilege, granted by 
letters patent of Etheleed the Un- 
ready, of drinking the King’s bath- 
water every Maunday Tuesday of Leap 
Year). 

Awed by the name — was there not a 
Bawnay-Devenish occupying a plump 
armchair in the Colonial Office at the 
time? — the Consul parted 'with five 
hundred dollars (Mex.). Next time the 
yield was not so satisfactory, not by 
two hundred and fifty dollars. At the 
end of a month, the Consul having 
proved a broken reed only good for five- 
dollar touches at considerable intervals, 
it behoved our hero to seek some fresh 
source of income. He cast up - river 
in search of it and disappeared from 
civilised ken for seven merciful years. 

In June, 1914, he beat back into port 
in a fancifully decorated junk> minus 
one ear and two fingers, but, plus a 
cargo of jingling genuine money. He 
hired the bridal suite in the leading 
hotel, got hold of a fleet of motor cars 
and a host of boon companions, lived 
on a diet of champagne cocktails and 
splashed himself about with the care- 
free abandon of a dancing dervish. 

By the middle of July he was “ on 
the beach ” again and once more began 
to haunt the Consular office babbling of 
his influential relations and his “ tem- 
porary embarrassment.” 

When war broke out he had thrown 
up the^ sponge altogether and “gone 
yellow”; was living from hand to 
mouth among the Chinese. At the end 
of August a ship touched at that Ear 
Eastern port, picking up volunteers for 
the Western Front. The port con- 
tributed a goodly number, but there 
remained one berth vacant. The long- 
suffering Consul had a stroke of inspir- 

ation. Here was a means of at once 
swelling the man-power of his country 
and ridding himself of a pestilent ne’er- 
do-well. His boys, searching far and 
wide, discovered John Eanshawe in the 
back premises of a Malay go-down, 
oblivious to all things, and bore him 
inanimate aboard ship. 

In this manner did our hero answer 
The Call. 

In due course he appeared in our 
reserve squadron and was detailed to 
my troop. It did not take me many 
days to realise that I was up against 
the most practised malingerer in the 
British (or any other) army. Did a 
fatigue prove too iris some ; did the 
jumps in the riding-school loom too 
large ; did the serjeant speak a harsh 
word unto him, “The Beachcomber” 
promptly went sick. Malaria was his 
long suit. By aid of black arts learned 
during those seven years sojourning 
with the heathen Chinee he could 
switch malaria (or a plausible imitation 
of it) on or off at will and fool the 
M.O.’s every time. I used to interview 
tliem about it, but got scant sympathy. 
The Healers’ Union brooks no inter- 
ference from outsiders. 

“ Look here, that brute ’s blufOjag 
you,” I would protest. 

To which they would make reply, 
“Can you give us any scientific ex- 
planation of how a man can fake his 
pulse and increase his temperature to 
102^ by taking thought ? You can't ? 
No, we didn’t suppose you could. Good 
day.” 

One person, however, I did succeed 
in convincing, and that was the C.O., 
who knew his East. “Very good,” 
said he. “ If the skunk won’t be trained 
he shall go untrained. He sails for 
France with the next draft.” 

Nevertheless our friend did not sail 
with the next draft. Ten minutes after 
being warned for it, the old complaint 
caught him again, and when the band 
played our lads out of barracks he was 
snugly tucked away in sick-bay with 
sweet girl V.A.D.’s coaxing him to 
nibble a little calves-foot jelly and keep 
his strength up. Nor did he figure 
among either of the two subsequent 
drafts ; his malaria wouldn’t hear of it. 

I went back to the land of fireworks 
at the head of one of these drafts 
myself, freely admitting that John 
Fanshawe had the best of the joke. He 
waved me farewell out of the hospital 
window by way of emphasising this. 

The Babe followed me out shortly 
after, bringing about fifty men with 
him. He strolled into Mess one even- 
ing and mentioned quite casually that 
The Beachcomber was in camp. 

“How did you manage it?” we 
chorused in wonder. 




'‘Heard the story of his leaving 
China and repeated the dose,” the Babe 
replied. “Just before the draft was 
warned, my batman led him down to 
Mooney’s shebeen and treated him to 
the run of his throat— ^at my expense. 
He came all the way as baggage.” 

Thus did John Banshawe complete 
the second stage of his journey to the 
War. He did not remain with us long, 
however ; a fortnight at the most. 

We were doing some digging at the 
time, night-work, up forward, in clay 
; so glutinous it would not leave the 
shovels and had mainly to be clawed 
out by hand — filthy, back-breaking, 
heart-rending labour. On calling the 
roll one dawn I found that TheBeach- 
' comber was missing. 

“Anybody seen anything of him?” 
I asked. ' ‘ 

“Yessir, I did,” a man replied, and 
spat disgustedly. 

“Well,” I inquired, “was he hit or 
anything?” 

The man grunted, “ No, Sir ; I don’t 
think ’e was ’it ; I think ’e was fed up. 
‘ Call this war, do 'they ? ’ says ’e to 
me, ‘ I call it blawsted wObk t ’ I told 
’im to get on wiv it an’ do ’i^ whack. 


’E chucks a couple of spoonfuls' of 
muck and then sits down. ‘ I can feel 
me damned ol’ malaria creepin’ over 
me again, Jim,’ says ’e. * Noticed a 

Bed Cross outfit in the valley; think 
I’ll be totterin’ along there,’ says ’e. 
‘ So long.’ And that was the last the 
regimerit saw of its Beachcomber. 


the Chinks together and we stopped 
’em. That’s all.” 


“ Have it as you like, Captain Dawnay- 
Devenish,” I said, “ but before I go 
tell me, how did you wangle this job ? ” 
“ Any affair of yours ? ” he sneered. 

“ No,” I admitted ; “ still I ’m inter- 
ested.” 

He laughed unpleasantly, Yes, you 
would be. Always infernally keen on 
minding my business for me, weren’t 
you? Well, if you must know, I was 
convalescing when these same Chows 
started a pogrom in the next camp. 
I stopped it, and the powers — who were 
scared stiff — tacked a stripe on me and 
told me to carry on.” 

“That accounts for the stripe,” said 
I ; “ but what of the stars ? ” 

“Oh, them! We were behind the 
line down south last year laying a toy 
railway when the Hun broke clean 
through in a* fog. Remember ? I pulled 


“Good Lord, that wasn’t you, was 
it?” I cried. “Set about ’em with 
picks and shovels, shrieking Chinese 
war-cries and chopped ’em to bits. 
Oh, splendid ! But how on earth did 
you rouse these tame coolies to it ? ” 
The Beachcomber tugged his red 
motistache and laughed deprecatingly, 
“ It wasn’t very difficult really. You 
see, these birds of mine are only tem- 
porary coolies. In civilian life they ’re 
mostly ’river pirates, Tong-fighters and 
suchlike professional cut-throats. Killr 
ing comes natural to ’em. They only 
wanted somebody who could organize 
and lead ’em.” 

“ And you could ? ” 

Xhe Beachcomber drew liimself up 
proudly. 

“I should hope so. Wasn’t I their 
Rirate King for seven long years ? ” 
Patlander. 


Self-Determination in Devon. 

“At a public meetisg at Barnstaple, the 
Viear presiding, it was decid^ to form a local 
branch of the Xjeague of Nations.” 

WesWn Moaning News, 

Won’t Wilson be Wcked? 





THE LAST WATCH OF THE NIGHT. 


The hand of dawn is on the door 
That seals the dolorous arch of night; 

Dim gardens and hushed groves once more 
' Dream of the half-forgotten light ; 

Yet all the. ancient fires are" cold 
On altars battered and forlorn, ; 

And rben grope still for gauds of gold, 
Oblivious of the imminent morn. 

When comes the, dawn? Its "unseen dew 

, ^ Distils on folded swath >nd mQund, ; . 

Where grass is deep or sods^ are hew, 

And branches shake without a sound; 

Wbere> numberless and low and grey, • ■ 
The furrows lessen to the sky ; 

There sleep the sons of England, they 
Who died that England should not die. 

Better — ah, better for us all, ' 

Eor them who sleep and us who wake, 

That never bird at dawn should call \ 
Nor golden foam of morning break ; 

That on one high cairn of the dead 
The ultimate light should be unsealed, 

Than that' the world should live unled, 
Unchanged, unpurified, unhealed. 

Life and all things that make it fair 
Men gave that better lives might be ; 

They went exulting and aware 
Forth to the great discovery; 


But who will prize life over-much 
Or deem' that death comes over-soon 
If hands of fools and barfcerers touch 
The architrave of Hope half-hewn! 

Under brave new baldachin, 

robes drooped o'er their crimson feet, 
The^old unaltered twain begin 
Their ride along the embannered street ; 
With golden charms for men to kiss 
A-swing from wrist and bridle-rein, 

The brethren Pride and Avarice, 

The monarchs of the world again. 

If this thing be and no new world 
Eise from the old dead world beneath, 
Then morning's chaplet seven-pearled 
Is made the bauble-crest of death; 

All dreams belied, all vows made void, 

Pale Hope a wingless fugitive, 

And man a stumbling anthropoid — , 

Can these things be if England live ? 

If England live, the anarch tide 
Shall lose itself among her waves, 

And the grey earth be glorified 
By the young blossom on her graves; 
And by her grace no power shall part 
Fulfilment from the dreams that were, 

If still the music of her heart 

Be theirs who lived and died for her. D. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 



SuUan Addison (Ms 7}imd on the hoicsefamim). “Tell me the story of the palace built in a sincle night." 


Monday, April Ith . — The First Com- 
missioner op Works is determined that 
there shall be no slack time in the 
furniture-removing industry. To that 
end he is arranging that the business- 
premises in Kings way now being va- 
cated by the Government shall be filled 
by the Commission Internationale de 
Eavitaillement, that the Commission’s 
old premises shall then be occupied by 
the Air Ministry, and that the Hotel 
Cecil shall then be restored to its origi- 
nal owners — ^unless, of course, it should 
be wanted by the Department lately 
housed in Kingsway. “ Musical chairs,” 
muttered Colonel Wedgwood. ' 

That was not the hon. and gallant 
Member's only contribution to the 
gaiety of the proceedings. He essayed 
to move the adjournment in order to 
discuss the situation of our troops in 
Russia, but was reminded that there 
was already a motion on the Order 
Paper dealing with that subject and 
standing in his own name. An attempt 
to perform the difficult manoeuvre of 
getting out of his own light was frus- 
trated by the Speaker, who, to the 
argument that the motion on the Paper 
dealt with a wider subject, replied 
^^Majus in se minus continetJ* Over- 
whelmed by this display, of erudition, 
the victim murmured **I)er Tag ! ” and 
collapsed. 

In moving the Second Reading of the 


Housing Bill Dr. Addison thought it 
necessary to disclaim any intention of 
posing as “an Oriental potentate,” 
modestly adding, “I do not look the 
part.” He has, however, one character- 
istic of the Eastern ruler, namely, a 
delight in long stories. It took him 
two hours to tell the House in melan- 
choly monotone all about the defects 
of our present system and his proposals 
for removing them. Unfortunately he 
has not the Oriental gift of transform- 
ing slums into palaces in a single night, 
but hopes to produce a similar effect 
by treating the local authorities with 
a judicious mixture of subsidies and 
ginger. 

Ttvesday, Apt'il 8th , — Congratulations 
to Lord Askwith on taking his seat in 
the House of Lords and condolences 
(in advance) to those foreign journals 
which will inevitably announce that 
the ex-PRiME Minister has overcome 
his objections to taking a peerage. 

Lord Buckmaster’s futile attempt to 
resist the passage of the Military Ser- 
vice Bill was chiefly remarkable for his 
epigrammatic description of the present. 
Secretary op State for War — “a 
man of great capacity, a man of most 
restless and versatile energy and un- 
conquerable wiU, and of the most vivid 
and most illimitable and elusive vision 
of any politician of recent time,” 
Several public schoolmasters, I under- 


stand, have already noted its possibili- 
ties as a suitable extract for translation 
into Tacitean Latin. 

Lord CuRZON hastened to assure Lord 
Buckmaster that, though deprived of 
his co-operation, the present Cabinet 
thought itself equal to coping with 
Mr. Churchill. As for the Bill, there 
were still storm-clouds over Europe that 
might break at any moment ; and every 
threatened nationality was uttering the 
same cry, “Send us British troops.” 
Although we could not respond to all 
these appeals, we must have the power 
to give aid when the circumstances 
required it. 

Some of our warriors are already ex- 
periencing the horrors of peace. Mr, 
Churchill has promised searching in- 
quiry into the case of the officer who 
sent a hundred -word telegram — at 
Government expense — about a dog; 
and Mr. Chamberlain, on his attention 
being called to the forty-three motor- 
cars still in use by the War Office, gave 
an answer which implied an impending 
slump in joy-rides. 

Sir Martin Conway’s anxiety that 
an “ archgeologically-qualified official” 
should be entrusted with the duty of 
protecting the ancient monuments of 
Mesopotamia was relieved by Mr. 
Eisher. Such an official had already 
been sent out — ^not from the War Office, 
where all the “ archseologically quali- 
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fied” are presumably too busy — but releasing Charles the First from intern- TT'MTi'MPT nYMPN'T 
from the British Mu^um. Part of his ment was due to the necessity of repair- UNEMPLOYMENT NOTLb. 
work had been kindly done for him by ing sundry damages to his fabric, due, Goveenment unemployees at present 
the German scientists, who had coi- I understand, not to Zeppelins or engaged in drawing their weekly dona- 
lected ninety cases of specimens, now Gothas, but to the corroding tooth of fcion are requested to call at the Labour 
in our hands. The removal of bricks Time. Exchange every day at 10 a.m. Morn- 

or other antiquities had long been for- _ Several Questions regarding an explo- ing dress. 

bidden — rather a blow to Dr. Addison, sive magazine at Dinas Mawddwy have jj. jg permissible for applicants to 
who in the present shortage of building lately been addressed to the Ministry g 0 ii 4 j;hgir wives, valets or chauffeurs to 
material is very envious of the new of Munitions. Hitherto they have re- represent them. 

Bavarian Government with a bricklayer ceived rather ciyptic replies, no one m nrohibited but annli- 

at its head . the Department apparently bemg pre- booking is not prohibited, butappii- 

Wednesdau, April 9ih.-IntUGom. pared to pronounce the name. But 
moDs Dr. Maonamaea announced that this afternoon Mr. Hope, after a few o 

the Admiralty did not propose to per- preliminary sentences to get his voice Arrangements are to be made to 
petuate the title “Grand Fleet” for into condition, boldly blurted out, provide entertainment by means of 
the principal squadron of His Majesty’s “ Dinnus Mouthwy,” and received the concert parties and motor-trips ; also 
Navy. The Grand Fleet is now a part of tribute which the House always pays newspapers and periodicals, in which, 
the history that it did so much to make, to true courage. to avoid annoyance, the “Situations 

On the Third Heading of m Vacant” column has been 

the Ministry of Health Bill C blacked out. 

Mr. J. H. Thomas made a • It is desirable that appli- 

rather ungracious allusion to cants should not wear fur 

theLocal Government Board. 1 coats. The present fashion 

De moribwidis nil nisi bomm does not go beyond a grey 


Smoking is not prohibited, but appli- 


On the Third Heading of W ^k d 

rather ungracious allusion to cants should 

theLocal Government Board. coats. The pi 

De moribwidis nil nisi bomm y does not go t 

should have been his motto, ] tweed lounge s‘ 

.specify as the old Depart^ 

afibulTete^thrBohhevist^Gow change rent 

ramour that Lenin had made j I Applicants 

overtees to the Allies moved ^ y / not to tease th 

play of virtuous vituperation Js,rj 

that Mr. Bottomley found MODIFIED MOTOE FACILITIES. From a spee 

it difficult to equal, though he Staff-Officers passing through Whitehall on their way to conference:— 


annoyance, the “ Situations 
Vacant” column has been 
blacked out. 

It is desirable that appli- 
cants should not wear fur 
coats. The present fashion 
does not go beyond a grey 
tweed lounge suit, with white 
spats and velours hat. 

A limited number of open- 
ings are offered to any who 
care to act as batmen to un- 
employed munition-workers. 

A doctor is in future to 
be kept at every Labour Ex- 
change to render first-aid to 
those who should be offered 
a situation. 

Applicants are requested 
not to tease the officials. 

Jargon. 

From a speech at a Medical 


did his best. Even Colonel luncheon. ashamed of 1 

Wedowood, though he evidently thinks The Leader' op the Opposition, I ‘shell-shock.’ It was a bad word, and s 
we ought to make peace with Lenin, hitherto a dual personality, is now 

indignantly repudiated the suggestion three single gentlemen roHed into one. ^nervoJsys'temfchaSeSrdby’'a 
that he himself is a Bolshevist. To- Mr. Georob Lambert has accepted the reactions to ordinary stimuli.”— DmZ 

wards the close of the evening the leadership of a new Liberal Party, and |jq remember this. 

Home Secretary declared that no pro- with Colonel Godfrey Collins and 

posals from Lenin had reached our Mr. Albion Hichaedson as his atten- A Modest Estimate, 

delegates in Paris---a statement which, dant Whips, duly took his seat upon From a publisher’s advertiseu 


Leader' op the Opposition, I 


“He was ashamed of the term 
‘ shell-shock.’ It was a bad word, and should be 


hitherto a dual personality, is now wiped out of the vocabulary of every scientific 

It was really molecular abnormahty of 
three single gentlemen rolled “to one. the nervous system, characterised by abnomial 
Mr. GeorG-B Lambert has accepted the reactions to ordinary stimuli .” — Daily Fajpe?'. 


if made a few hours earlier, would have the Front Bench. Someone challenged 


rendered the debate superfluous. 


A Modest Estimate. 

From a publisher’s advertisement : — 
Barohess Orezy has laid the world under a 


In the intrusion of non-Privy Councillors fresh debt of gratitude,. 7/- net.” 
hfe opinion the proposals, whatever into that sacred precinct. But the Times Literary Sui)jple7nenL 

they may be, had been “made in Speaker dismissed the objection with ; 

Germany” and should be excluded as remark, ‘‘There is more room upon . Ha?tbSenn?S^SrXS^tbl“Un 
goods of enemy origin. His statement that bench than on any other, you and the lamb shall lay together ?’ ” 
that he was deporting Bolshevists know.” It is expected that, in contra- Monthly Fa'^er. • 

every day was satisfactory so far as it distinction to the “Wee Frees,” the Let’s hope, at all events, that the pro- 
went, but left the House wondering new Party will be known as the “ Auld duce won’t be a cockatrice’s egg. 

how they had been permitted to get Lichts.” ^ 

here. “This is the anniversary of the death of 

TVia TTi^no/a “It is imuossible to plough on acoount of Hobort Southey m 1843. Perhaps his most 
±nmsaay, number of unexploded shells and celebrated poem is the delightful ‘Ode to a 

does not reel quite the same without its -bombs buried in the soil. These are now Skylark,’ the beginning of which ‘Hail to 


“ The question one could naturally put is, 
‘ Has the millennium arrived, when the lion 


“This is the anniversary of the death of 
“It is impossible to plough on account of Hobert Southey in 1843. Perhaps his most 
the large number of unexploded shells and celebrated poem is the delightful ‘ Ode to a 


aoes noTi leei quire me same w^nouT) irs bombs buried in the soil. These are now Skylark,’ the beginning of which ‘Hail to 
BoNar, who has once more flown off being employed by the Engineers.” thee, blithe spirit,’ is known to every school 

to Paris. Question after Question was Emwtg Pa^pet'. child .” — Neio York Evening Journal, 

“postporied ” for his return. We were We trust they will manage to avoid the It seems that Truth still stands in need 
informed, howeve]^, that the delay in traditional fate of the engineer. of propaganda in America. 
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FINANCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 

The decision of The Westminster 
Gazette to return to its old figure of a 
penny must not be taken as a sign that 
prices generally are coming down. On 
the contrary there is every indication 
that they are rising and will still rise, 
as the following symptomatic scraps of 
news, gathered from all parts of the 
country, go to prove : — 

The T’irst Commissioner of Oaths 
states that “twopenny damns” will, 
until further notice, be eight-pence each. 

A ^schoolmaster in Birmingham who 
propounded the old question about a 
herring and a half costing three half- 
pence has been put under restraint as' 
a dangerous lunatic. 

. If the information that reaches us 
Jrom a little bird is correct,' a boycott 
of. sparrows is in progress, owing to 
their inveterate habit of saying, * ‘ Cheep ! 
Cheep!” 

, Mr. Heinemann announces that, as 
a concession to modern susceptibilities, 
he has decided to alter the title of 
Mr. Heroesheimer's successful novel, 
The Three- Btach Pcrmys to The Three 
Black Salf^croims* 


All guinea-pigs and guinea-fowls will 
from the present date onwards be two 
guineas. 

In the best profiteering circles cigars 
are now lighted with spills made of one- 
pound notes, instead of, as during the 
I war, ten^shilling ones. 

A well-known orchestral leader states 
that there is a serious movement afoot 
to popularise “The Dear Home Land ” 
as an encore for the National Anthem. 

The legal profession has long been 
concerned by thg |.act that lawyers* fees 
remain, so fixed in a world given over 
to flux. It' has now been decided that, 
although the fees shall remain the 
same, less^ value shall foe given. Bor 
six-and-eightpence a solicitor will in 
future give only half his attention, by 
listening with only one ear. 

Commercial Candour. 

“EGGS FOR SiLE. 

Why go out of to he swindled ? Gome 

to the .Poultry Parra.” 

“IN liiy GARDEN. 

April 4.— Now is a suitable time to saw 
sweet peas.” — Dml>y Mirror, - 
When the stalks -are very strong we 
always use an axe. 


L’ALLEGRO. 

Haste thee, Peace, and bring with 
thee 

Food and old festivity. 

Bread and sugar white, as snow, 
The bacon that we used to know, 
Apples cheap, and eggs and meat, 
Dainty cakes with icing sweet, 

And in thy right hand lead with 
thee . “ 

The mountain nymph (not much 
U. P.). 

’ Come, and sip it as you go, ' 

And let my not-too-gouty toe 
Join the dance with them and thee 
In sweet unrationed revelry ; 

While the grocer, free of care, 
Bustles blithe and debonair, 

And the milkman lilts his lay, 

And the butcher beams all day, 
And every warrior tells his tale 
Over the spicy nut-brown ale. 
Peace, if thou canst really bring 
These delights, do haste, old thing. 


“ Winter Sports in France. — Sledges we^e 
constructed out of empty ration-boxes, whilst 
the old flappers used for dispersing poison-gas 
from dug-outs did duty as snow-shoes.” 

Ba^ly Paper. 

The young, flappers were no doubt bet- 
ter engaged. 






me out of that tight corner at Guille- charmeuse, ninons and orepe-de-Ohines 
PINK GEORGETTE. mont. That was a valuable bit of work, to be unrivalled in town, Sir. A little 

Joyce, at breakfast that morning, had Sergeant, but nothing to this — simply damp under foot to-day, Sir, but warmer, 
announced firmly that if 1 really loved nothing! ’* I think — distinctly warmer. Yes, Sir. 


her I would take the pattern up to 
town with me and “see what I could 


I think — distinctly warmer. Yes, Sir. 


The solicitous curve had straightened Thank you. Sir, Good day, Sir.’' 


town with me and “see what I could out from his broad shoulders. His And Sergeant Steel (D.C.M. and four 
do.” What she failed to realise was hands had ceased their soothing mas- chevrons) bowed me into the street, 
that, if I ventured alone into the midst sage. His heels were together, his arms 

of so intimately feminine a world as glued to his sides, his eyes glaring at a ITFRARY PnQQIP 

Bibby and Eenns’ for the purpose of fixed point directly over the top of my LITERARY GOSolr. 

matching stuff called Pink Georgette, head. Mr. WelijS has a new volume of col- 

I should become practically incapable “Thought it was you. Sir, as soon as lected Prefaces coming out this week, 
of doing anything at all. I saw you. But of course I wasn’t with an Introduction and an Epilogue 

The only redeeming feature about going to say anything till you did.” It by Sir Harry Johnston. It will be 
the whole nerve-racking business was was not the ingratiating voice now, but remembered that in Jomi and Peter, a 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 

Mr. Weles has a new volume of col- 


that he found me as soon as he did. that rasping half-whisper he always comparatively early work of Mr. Wells 
“Good afternoon. Sir,” he said in a used for nocturnal conferences in the — it was published, if our memory 
most ingratiating voice. “What can front line. “Never heard anything of serves us, before the Armistice — hand- 
we have the pleasure of showing you, you, Sir, since you went down with a some acknowledgment was made of 
Sir?” Blighty after Guillemont. Beg your Sir Harry Johnston’s administrative 

He was tall and hand- j ability and high aims; 


Sir?” 

He was tall and hand- 
some, with a perfectly 
waxed moustache and 
a faultless frock-coat. 
He bowed before me 
with a sort of solicitous 
curve to his broad 
shoulders, and the way 
he massaged one hand 
with the other had a 
highly soothing effect. 

* ‘ Pink georgette, Sir ? 
Certainly, Sir,” To my 
inexpressible relief he 
seemed to consider it 
the most likely request 
in the world, 

A moment before I 
had been drifting hope- 
lessly, in a state of 
most* acute self-con- 
sciousness. But with 
him to guide, me I set 
off quite boldly. 







“I DON'T THINK I CARE ABOUT THAT ONE, It MAKES MB LOOK LIKE ONE OF 
THESE 'ERE SPANISH DANCERS.” 


and it is pleasant to 
know that in the long 
interval that has elapsed 
nothing has occurred to 
modify their mutual 
admiration. 

The firm of Black and 
Green will shortly pub- 
lish Lord Dysart's 
monumental mono- 
graph on China Tea: 
the Universal Antidote. 
Lord'DYSART estab- 
lishes the remarkable 
fact that the word “dys- 
pepsia” was practically 
unknown until the in- 
troduction of Indian 
and Ceylon tea. Mr. 
Wells, who coutri- 
butes an illuminating 
Preface, points out that 


At what proved to .be exactly the pardon, Sir, but you looked a bit windy the troubles of Eussia are entirely due 
right spot he paused. as you came in just now, so I thought to the cutting off of the supplies of 

“Miss Kobinson,” he called; “pink I ’d keep in support, . . . Yes, Sir, got caravan tea from China (the leading 
georgette.” ' my ticket last month — only been back Bolshevists prefer vodka to tea in any 

With a polite" introductory wave of on my old job a fortnight.” form) and the consequent recourse 

the haM*he motioned me towards the I tapped the parcel that Miss Eobin- to inferior synthetic substitutes. ' The 
lady. He hovered aboiat, near by, whilst son’s own fair hands had made up for rival merits of cream, milk and lemon 
I opened the bit of tissue-paper con- me. are carefully discussed both from .the 

taining the pattern and murmured my “This a good issue, Sergeant?” I gustatory and hygienic standpoint, 
needs to Miss Eobinson. His very said. “ Sound^ and reliable and all Mr. Wells pronouncing in favour of 
presence gave me confidence. that ? ” lemon, in which idiosyncrasy he re- 

When it was all over he came up and “Couldn’t be better, Sir. I had my sembles Mr, Oonea,d and Mr. Gals- 
Jed me away. As we emerged into the eye on her. We only drew it ourselves worthy. The volume is richly illus- 
stronger light near the door I peered at lately. That’s the stuff to give ’em, trated with pictures of rare tea-pots, 
him closely. Then I touched him on Youcansafely carry on with that, Sir , tea-caddies and samovars, and contains 
the arm and^ beckoned him behind a a perfect match . . . exquisite blending a set of humorous verses dedicated to 
couple of Paris models. of colour .* . . those art shades are to the author by Mr, T, Leif Jones. 

I took hold of his hand and wrung it be very fashionable this season, T assure sjj 

fervently. you, Sir.” The Eight Hon. Eeginald McKenna’s 

“Sergeant Steel,” I said, “you always Imperceptibly his hands had resumed new book, The Proud Podsnaps, will 

did have the knack of being in exactly their massage, the solicitous curve had be his first novel, and we hear it is 
the right spot at the right moment. I returned to his broad shoulders, his to be humorous. His distinguished 
haven’t set ^yes on you since that very voice was ingratiating again. relative, Mr. Stephen McKenna, Mr. 

hot day in ’16, wdien you brought up “We have a large range of all the Wells and Mr. Herbert Jenkins We 
the remnants of 14 platoon and pulled daintiest materials, I believe our all written encouraging Prefaces to it; 




and Master Anthony Asquith has 
added two essays on commercial avia- 
tion and a couple of brilliant carica- 
tures of Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. 
Winston Churchill. 

iii ^ 

Mr. Harold Bbgbie's Life of the 
Kaiser is already far advanced, but he 
has laid it on one side in order to col- 
laborate with Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
in the authoritative biography of Sir 
Oliver Lodge. It is understood that 
of the chapters dealing with the phy- 
siognomy and phrenological aspect of 
the subject Mr. Harold Bbgbie will 
be exclusively responsible for those on 
the frontal regions of Sir Oliver’s crani- 
um, while Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
will devote himself to the occipital Hin- 
terland. In this way it is hoped that the 
whole area, which is enormous, will be 
adequately covered. The book will be 
published by Messrs. Odder and Odder 
at 10.?. 65. ; but a limited number of 
copies, with special tambourine and 
planchette attachments, will be avail- 
able at 2^. 

5l« ^ 

To the list of biographies of the Prime 
Minister already published or in con- 
templation there remains to be added 
one by an author who veils his iden- 
tity under the pseudonym of MQunt 
Carmel.” It will bear the title, Lloyd 


George — Saint or Dragon ? and will be 
prefaced by an introduction by Mr, 
Stickham Weed, in which that eminent 
publicist discusses the antagonism of 
the Celtic temperament to Jugo-Slav 
ideals. The book will be published at 
Fontainebleau. 

jh Hi 

The new Cardiff firm of Jenkins and 
Jones announce a novel from the pen 
of Mr. Caradoc Blodwen, who had to 
fly from his native village last year 
owing to the realistic picture he gave 
of local life in The Home of the Squint- 
mg Widows. It is to be called Taffy 
tuas a Thief; and those who have had 
the privilege of seeing early copies of the 
book, which Mr. Blodwen wrote during 
his seclusion amongst the Hairy Ainus, 
describe it as lurid in the extreme* 

. 

Mr. Cuthbert Skrimshanks’s new 
novel is being looked forward to ex- 
pectantly by those who admire the 
vital and distinguished artistry of his 
work. The author, it will be remem^ 
bered, was employed in a firm of ginger- 
beer bottlers before he took to literature, 
and Mr, Wells, who contributes a Pre- 
face, dwells happily on the stimulating 
and phosphorescent quality which his 
literary work owes to his employment, 
and contrasts it favourably with the 
flatness of Eton “ Pop.” 


Yet another Shakspearean volume, 
which promises to be of engrossing 
interest, has been written by Lord 
Bledisloe. It is to be called Bacon and 
Hamlet, and Sir Thomas Lipton has 
contributed an Introduction, in which 
the organisation of the food supply in 
the Elizabethan age is exhaustively 
described. This exhaustive work, which i 
is dedicated to General Stobrs, the 
' Governor of Jerusalem , will be published 
by Messrs. Fortnum and Mason. 

“C’est la Guerre.” 

A brace of chemists’ labels : — 

This preparation is issued in amber glass 
pots, as a War Emergency Measure, when 
white glass is not available owing to shortage.” 

“War Bottle . Amber glass is^ not obtainable 
just now, so we have to use white glass. May 
we ask you to grant us your kind indulgence 
under the circumstances ? ” 

“ A bullet fired at a pig from a humane killer 
struck the wall of a Mertlfyr Tydvil slaughter- 
house, ricochetted and wounded a butcher’s 
manager .” — Daily Taj^er, 

The victim regards the name of the 
instrument as most inept. 

“Lord Salvesen, the presiding judge, arrived 
in Aberdeen on Monday night, and gave a 
winner in the Palace Hotel .” — Sunday Tayer, 

We hope to meet him m London before 
the Derby. 
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POLLY. I 

{With (wknowledgments to Mr, Kipling,) j 

I WENT .into a private 'onse to get a place as cook ; | 

The lady ups an’ greets me with a most angelic look : 

“ I Ve just been makin’ tea,” she sez, “I ’opes as you will try 
These little scones wot I ’ave baked; ” and to myself sez I : 

“ It was Polly this, an’ Polly that, an’ ‘ Polly, scrub 
the Hoor,’ 

But it ’s * If you please, Miss Perkins,’ since we won 
the bloomin’ War; 

We won the bloomin’ War, my girls, we won the 
bloomin’ War, 

It’s ‘If you please, Miss Perkins,’ since we won 
the bloomin’ War.” 

The lady she was out to please; we talked about the 
weather, 

An’ when the tea was done we smoked a cigarette together, 
An’ then we talked o’ jazzin’ an’ the Billie Carleton case, 
An’ so we come in course o’ time to talkin’ o’ the place. 

“You won’t mind cookin’ lunch? ” sez she. Sez I, “ With- 
out a doubt, 

On Toosdays an’ on Fridays, which they ain’t my ’alf-days 
out ; 

An’ dinner, too, I ’ll manage” — ’ere the lady give a grin — 
“On Mondays an’ on Thursdays, which they’ll be my 
evenings in.” 

“ An* wot about the breakfast ? “ Don’t you worry, mum,” 

sez I, 

“I’m willin’ to oblige you every single blessed dye, 

Bar Sundays, when my young man comes; ’e’s such a 
bloomin’ toff, 

’E -takes me up the river, so I takes the ’ole day off.” 

“ That ’s excellent,” the lady sez, “ I ’ll easy do the rest. 

So if you come. Miss Perkins, you will be our honoured 
guest, 

For Mr. Vere de Vere an’ I do all we can . an’ more 
To please the splendid women wot *ave bin an* won the War.” 

Well; seein’ as th^ lady seemed to ’ave the proper view, 

I took the situation an’ I ’opes as it will do. 

Of course there may be drawbacks, but jwi can’t get' all 
you wish, 

For aprons ain’t quite overalls an’ cookin’ ain’t munish. 

It was Polly this, an’ Polly tbats an’ “ Ugh 1 the 
mutton ’s red ; ” 

But it ’s “ Won*t you come, Miss Perkins ? ” now 
we ’re paid to stay in bed ; 

An’ it ’s Polly this, an’ Polly that, an’ any think you 
please; 

An’ Polly ain’t a bloomin’ fool — you bet that Polly 
sees ! 

^‘Xes beaux esprits.se rencontrent.’’ 

“ Persons expressing impopnlair views (by. whicb I mean views 
apposed to snoli patriots as Horatio Bottomley, Colonel Lowther, and 
otirt own bon. and gallant, member of Parliament, et bog genus 
omne ).’^ — Letter in “ Daily N^ws,^^ 

-“'Tbere have been-more pig posts than there have been big men able 
tb fill them. — Mx, Bonar-Law.”— Times and Mirror, 

From an article on the’. Zj^brugge^ exploit : — 

“An on-shore' wind “vvais needed to carry the fog-screen in advance 
Abseoace'of fog^was essential. A fog would be bene- 
THese desiderata postulated a^ooneurrence of favourable con- 
and^*on ApriL2B‘they were.not all present.”— Co2o^?i« .Po5J^. 

tiiati. Gen-^r, shortly to Be demobilised at 
Home, still maintains his V7atcbon..the EWe, 


CRITICISM mi EXGELSIS. 

There was a good deal of excitement in the Elysian 
Fields when the news went round that the Committee had 
exercised their power of electing a certain distinguished 
Shade to full membership of the Asphodel Oiub without 
a ballot. The general opinion seemed to be that the Com- 
mittee had acted wisely, and that the election was in 
every way justified. A few members, however, expressed 
disapproval, not so much on account of any demerits of 
his own as of the effect that his election might, produce on 
the sensitive minds of soma who were already members, 

“ This Dr. Samuel Johnson,” said one who had been 
busy in canvassing opinions, “ is fully qualified for mem- 
bership, but I fear he may have a deleterious effect on John 
Milton and Thomas Gray. Did he not roughly criticise 
them in his Lives of the Poets, and do you think that 
Milton is one who will sit down tamely under the affront ? : 
Milton has been for years and is still one of our most 
distinguished members. Indeed, he has almost the standing 
amongst us of a highly-respected Bishop, He uses the 
Club a great deal, and I fear his comfort will be much 
reduced by the admission of one who regards his poetry 
with a hostile eye.” 

“In what way,” said another, “has the denouncer of 
Salmasius become entitled to complain of rough attacks ? 
Nor has his character been assailed. In that he remains ! 
episcopal. Only in his poetry is he made to suffer.” j 

“ But he is made to suffer pretty heavily,” said a third* 
“Hear what Johnson said with regard to our friend’s ] 
Lycidas : — 

“‘One of the poems on which much praise has been 
bestowed, is Lycidas ; of which the diction is harsh, the 
:rhymes uncertain and the numbers unpleasing. What 
-beauty- there is we must' therefore seek in. the sentiments - 
:and* images. It is not to be considered as the effusion of 
real passion; for passion runs not after remote allusions 
and obscure opinions. Passion plucks no berries from the 
myrtle and ivy, nor calls upon Aretliuse and Mincius, nor 
tells of rough saty7-s and fawis zoith dovesi heel. Where 
there is leisure for fiction there is little grief. 

“ ‘ In this poem there.is no nature for there is no truth ; 
there is no art for there is nothing- new. Its form is that 
of a pastoral: easy, vulgar and therefore disgusting.’ 

“ Do you call that criticism ?, ” 

“ Ah, but listen,” said another and much agitated Shade,, 
“to what he says of our respected Thomas Gray. The 
Committee must have forgotten how it goes : — 

“ These- odes are marked by glittering accumulation of 
ungraceful ornaments ; they strike rather than please ; the 
■images are magnified by affectation; the language is laboured 
into' harshness. The mind of the writer seems to work 
with unnatural violence. DoziUe, double, toil and trozMe, 
He has a ,kind of strutting dignity and is tall by walking 
on- tiptoe:” 

The agitated Shade was about to proceed further with 
his protest when a sound of clieering, stopped . him. And 
lo and' behold ! an approving throng was circling round the 
new member, and in the thick of it were John Milton and* 
Thomas Gray. ' 

< « For this Eelief, ’’ ' etc. * 

- From a. Girl Guides’ report : — 

“The thanks of the Association are due to the following ladies 
who have resigned ...” 

“ Sir G-eorge Newman and Mr. Philip Snowden have resigned-llieir 
imembersMp.of the Central Control Board. (Liquor Traffic). 

Caruso has sung at 650 performances .” — Lvenioiy Paper, 

;A11 the; same, there seems to have been a- lack oi harmony.. 
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I/ady ^who has called on two successive Wednesdays, the fourth and fifth of the month, anMt has been told each time that Ztady Smith* 
Mobimonis not athome)i “But I thought hbb ladyship was at home on alternate Wednesdays?” 

Farlourinaid (tvith dignify )* “No, Madam. Her ladyship is at home on the fiest and third Wednesdays in the month; but 

WHEN THERE IS A FIFTH WEDNESDAY THAT IS TO OUE ADVANTAGE,” 


OUR BOOKINOrOFFICE. 

{By Mr* Punches Staff of Learned Clerks*) 

My War Experiences in Two Continents (Murray) is made 
up, of the diary and lettei:^ of Miss Maunaughtan, written 
during her search for work that might help in the great 
Task. The book, it is sad to say, must serve as^ her 
memorial to those many whom she amused by her 
bright and wholesome stories, Wprn out by labours and 
quests beyond her strength she fell sick at Teheran in> 1916 
and returned to England to die. In 1914 she had done> 
fine service with her soup-kitchen in Flanders, where her 
energy and' almost too tender sympathy had full scope and 
the reward of good work accomplished. She seemed also 
to be happy in her lecture tour on her return to England, 
trying to arouse the sluggish-minded to a sense of the gravity 
of the business. But in her Eussian and Persian adventure 
it is clear that she was deeply disappointed at feeliiig herself 
unwanted and useless in a region of waste and muddle. It 
is probable that for all her courage and unselfish devotion 
she was too sensitive to the sulSering she encountered ever 
to attain the routine indifference which makes work among 
such horrors possible. Her deep religious convictions 
aggravated rather than eased that suffering. She was 
honestly old-fashioned and never took quite kindly to the 
khaki-breeched free-spoken young, women of the subsidiary 
war services, had a hatred of muddle and, was a little severe 
on men, though acknowledging that ** young men are the 
kindest members of the human race.” True^this, Fshould 


say, who am no longer young. ‘*The war is fine, fine, 
FINE, though I don’t get near the fineness except in the 
pages of Punch* ^ Charming of hen to say that. 

j The heroine of Miss Eingal (Blackwood) is called by 
her publishers, “a woman whose distinguishing trait iS’ 
femininity,” to which, they add,, with obvious truth, “are- 
freshing creation in these days.” Eeally, in this one. 
phrase Mesps; Blackwood have covered the ground so 
comprehensively that I have little more to do than sub- 
, scribe my signature. To fill infietails, Mrs. W. E; Oliffobd’s. 
^atest is a quietly sympathetict tale' about a lonely gentle- 
woman (this you can, takoi either asi one or two words) 
rescued from a life of penury by the will of a rich uncle, 
transferred from her tiny flat in Battersea to Bedford Square 
and a country cottage, expanding in prosperity, and gen- | 
brally proving the old* adage that where there ’s, a will 
there’s a way, indeed several ways, of spending the result 
agreeably. As I havet said, it is all the gentlest little, 
comedy of happiness, not specially exciting' perhaps. I 
find it characteristic! of Mrs. Clifford’s method ttiat thier^ 
only at all violent incident, a railway smash, happens dis- 
creetly out of sight, and does no more than: provide its 
I victim with- an enjoyable convalescence, and the attentive 
I reader with the suggestion of a psychological problem that 
is both unnecessary- and unconvincing. . The best of the 
tale is its* picture of Mis^ Fingal herself, rescued from 
premature decay aadi gradually. nenavering her youth under 
me stimulus of newv interests, aaid. opportunities. Whether- 
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tlie now rather too familiar solution was figure; without her it would be just as entertaining and 

needed in order to rid the stage of a superfluous character exciting, if perhaps less completely furnished for Romance, 
is open to question ; but at all events it leaves Miss Fingcul \ t i i. 


happy in companionship and assured of the success that While reading “Q ^ Boat Adventures 1 

waits upon a satisfactory finish. on telling myself that it ought to be read in sm^l doses if 

the greatest enjoyment was to be got from it ; but all the 

“ How can I ’’ — I seem to hear the author of Elizaheth same I could not let it out of my hands. “ The ‘ Q ’ boat,'| 
and Her German Garden communing with herself — “ how says Lieutenant-Commander Auten, V.O., “ 'was a ‘ stunt 
pan I write a story, with all my necessary Teutonic ingre- possible only to a nation of sailors. Officers might be found 
dients in it, which shall be popular even during the War ? ” for * Q * boats in any country with a seaboard ; but 
And then I seem to see the satisfaction with which she no ; ** and I imagine that few Englishmen will be tound to 
hit upon the solution of inventing pretty twin girls of deny this statement. Elizabethan days for all their spaci- 
seventeen, an age which permits remarks with a sting in them ousness contained nothing more incredibly brave than the 
to be uttered apparently in innocence and yet is marriage- exploits of these decoy boats, exploits which could 
able or, at any rate, engageable ; making them orphans ; be carried out if absolutely every man taking part in them 
giving them a German father and an English mother, and played his r6le to perfection. And it cannot be too 'Widely 
very mixed sympathies, in which England predominates; noted that after the Huns had become suspicious the 
and sending them to America to pass its novelty under their boat had to invite a torpedo as a preliminary to real busi- 
candid European eyes. Much of the satisfaction which ness. Officers and men alike deserve all the gratitude their 
her scheme must have given to the authoress of Christopher nation can give them, not only for their courage in action, 


and Columbus (Mac- r 
millan) is shared by 
its readers, although 
the feeling that it has 
been made to order to 
fit a difficult market 
is never absent. Eor 
much of the dialogue, 
and often when most 
amusing, does not ring 
true, and we are occa- 
sionally asked to be- 
lieve that the twins 
could be far slower in 
the uptake than at 
other, and less incon- 
venient, times they 
show themselves tobe. 
But thebook is another 
sufficing proof that 
the male sex has no 
monopoly of humour. 

M r . Christopher 
Gullet, in bis rather 
superfluous and petu- 1 


i i\! 
















Professor (zulio has inadvertently pulled, the shoioer-hath handle), ‘‘Typical April 
WEATHER I ” 


but also for their 
patience when spend- 
ing dreary months 
without getting . to 
grips with the enemy. 
Eew things are more 
demoralizing than to 
wait to be attacked 
and to find no one 
kind enough to accom- 
modate you ; but even 
during all these long 
periods of inaction 
the discipline and 
keenness of the " Q '* 
boat crews never re- 
laxed. Lieut. -Com- 
mander Auten has 
done a great service 
in telling us of these 
astounding achieve- 
ments and of the in- 
finite difficulties in 
the way of their suc- 
cessful accomplish- 
ment. We may be a 


lant preface to Billy McCoy (Cassell), observes that such nation of short memories, but it is impossible to believe 
reviewers as “ may find time to skip through its pages ” that our “ Q boats will ever be forgotten. 

will probably call it a Eomance. Well, skipping or not, here 

is one reviewer who will not disappoint him, A story of a Anything more Pettridgian than The Bustling Hours 
hero who adventures into sinister places, disregards repeated (Methuen) cannot be conceived and cannot certainly be 
warnings to “ go back ere it is too late" (or the American written. That means that Mr. Pett Eidge's latest book 
for that entrancing formula), meets there a Distressed will be heartily welcomed and thoroughly enjoyed by the 
Damsel and kisses her as intmduction, and finally, after large circle of his readers. Mr. Pett Eidoe is as good as 
an infinity of perils, is left with the D.D. as his B.B., or a tonic in these depressing days, and without any effort he 
blushing bride— this I state emphaticaUy to be not only keeps at a high level of sane cheerfulness. His heroine is 
Eomance, but a most excellent brand of that article, a certain Dorothy Gainsford, who has the gift of turning 
What however Mr. Gullet seems .most to fear is that ^p at exactly the right moment and of getting exactly the 
we shall think that McCoy himself and the whole setting right thing done, or more often of doing it herself. She 
(New Mexican scenes) are all make-believe. He need have really is a marvel and the last word in efficiency. There 
had no such alarm in my case. I have, I remember, already ig only one thing at which I hint a doubt or hesitate dis- 
commei^ed on the admirable reality of his cowboys, as lik©. She takes a banjo with her to a picnic on the Upper 

exemplified in the hero of a previous story. Billy ^ if just Thames. - 

a little less convincing, is in many ways a worthy com- * 

panion. But Mr. Gullet's heroines always strike me as There was a young man who said, “ How, 

inferior^ to his men. They have the air of hanging about in With the minimum sweat of my brow, 

comers of the tale, and generally of being rather a nuisance Gan I find jobs to do 

than a delight to their creator. But the heroine of Billy Eor a maximum screw?" 

McCoy makes hardly a pretence of being other than a lay So they said to him, ** Why not try Slough? " 
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chickens for the American army. They service man had received a letter from 
CHARIVARIAp are to be tested by inspectors before the Intelligence Department admitting 

Hull electors,” declared a Badical shipment to determine whether they that a certain mistake was due to a 
contemporary, “ have dealt the Ooali- are edible. What is known in scientific clerical error, it is now reported that 
tion a stinging rebuke.” But not, as circles as the Soho standard of resili- this admission was due to another 


others claim, the coupon de grace. 

Apropos, a Woking butcher was fined 
last week for being thirty-two thousand 
coupons short. The report that he has 
since received a letter of condolence from 
Mr. Lloyd George is not confirmed. 

ip , *-I< 

A correspondent who has a latch- 
key would like to hear from a gentle- 
man who could fit a house to it. 


ence will probably be applied. 

"Si."- 

Burglars have broken into an East 
End moneylender’s office. It is not 
known definitely how much they lost. 

The five hundred pounds in notes 
recently lost by a London hotel guest 
have now been recovered. It appears 
that a waiter had mistaken them for 
a gratuity. 


oversight. 


A food inspector at Chatham ad- 1 The Metropolitan police are trying 


A terrible tragedy was only just 
averted last week, when a husband, 
who had travelled from the' City by 
tube, and his wife, who had been to the 
Spring bargain sales, failed to recognise 
each other on their return home. 

The War Office, the Board of Trade 
and the Zoo have formed a Triple Alli- 
ance for a campaign against rats. As 
a result of this it is said that quite a 



^Id-fashioneA huviorous Cow ’{suddenly). *‘Moo ! ’ 


Lady {who all last year was a tand-worker). “PoOH t ’ 


mitt^ that lae could hot tell the dif- 
ference between No. 1' grade tinned 
'b^ef'and No. 2 grade. The old plan 
of calling .one grade Bover and the 
other Eido seems to ha,ve been abolished 
since the War. ,,, 

The ex-Crown PBjNCEi in a recent 
interview with a Danish "newspaper 
man, called Ludendorpe a liar. Luden- 
DOR^ is believed tb be preparing a 
crushing rejoinder, in which he calls 
the ex-Oeown Prince a Hohenzollern. 

*‘The new Bolsheviks,” says The 
Fhil^lisU “are fetching eight shillings 
a pair.” It doesn’t say where they are 
fetching it from, but it is clear that the 
loot business has declined since the 
days of the old Bolsheviks. 

* :ie 

The United States Government has 
purchased four millioh pounds of frozen 


to establish the identity of a man, who 
can give no account . of himself and 
who knows nothing about the War. 
The fact that he was not wearing red 
tabs only adds to the mystery. 

Soine men dance the Jazz dance,” 
says a contemporary, “because it is 
stimulating.” It is not .known why the 
others do it. ^ 

A squirrel having been stolen from 
the Zoo, it is said that the authorities 
are taking no further risks, and that 
in future all lions and tigers will be 

securely chained to their cages. 

* * 

It is reported that a much- advertised 
motor-car, after having its engine re- 
moved, ran for seven miles on its repu- 
tation alone. ^ 

* 

With reference to the report that a 


number of the more timid rodents are 
afraid to go out alone after dark. 

* * 

The Society of Public Analysts has 
been asked by the Food Ministry to 
define a sausage. A number of pedigree 
sausages are to be submitted for classi- 
fication* ^ 

The Minister of Foreign Affairs in 
the late Bavarian Soviet Government 
has been placed in a lunatic asylum. 
The reason for this invidious distinc- 
tion is not assigned. 

Mr, Churchill on the Hull Election r 

“Nothing in these reactions should betaken 
by the Government as in any way defieoting 
them from their clear and definite course of 
reviving the posterity of this country.” 

Daily Telegraph, 

All very well, feuk Iboy must' get it- 
born first. 
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“MUTABILE SEMPER.” 

To such as have a humorous bent 
Pleasant indeed it was to cull 

From rival organs what was meant 
By the enlightened vote of Hull; 

What process' of the mind (if any) drove her 
To execute that ludicrous turn- over. 

Some held the Peace was too severe, 

And others not severe enough ; 

The latter cried, “The cause is clear — 

Lloyd Georoe is made of flabby stuff;” 

The former took the line that he had blundered 
In letting Fritz (their friend) be grossly “plundered.” 

Then came a still small voice which said, 

“The thing that sent the coupon West 

Was Woman; something in her head 
Told her that second thoughts were best; 

To Party laws she hasn’t learnt to knuckle 
(This was the view advanced by Mr. Buckle). 

Men know a ‘ pledge’s ’ worth by now ; 

They take it with a touch of salt; 

To Woman ’tis a sacred vow, 

And for the least alleged default 
She gives her Chosen One no minute’s grace. 

But treats it like a breach-of-promise case.” 

0 “Ministering Angels,” ye 
Who yet are mobile as the breeze, 

Have you alone the right to be 

, “Uncertain, coy and hard to please?” 

Our Ministerial Angels (George and kind) — 

Aren’t they allowed, poor males, to change their mind ? 

0. S. 

THE SPOIL-SPORT. 

Mr. Phillybag was demobilised. The Day had come. 
For months he had dreamed of the possibility— had imag- 
ined the joy and alacritjr with which he would doff his cap, 
tunic and trousers, service dress, one each, and resume the 
decent broadcloth of a successful City solicitor. Strangely 
enough, however, once he was actually demobilised he 
found himself in no hurry to lose the garb which showed 
that he, Mr." Phillybag, had helped, you know, tb put the 
kybosh on the Kaiser. He was proud too of the corporal’s 
stripes which he had gained in a very short Array career. ^ 
, That explains why he was in unif prm this morning in his 
office, when he opened a letter from Ernest Williams, his 
former junior clerk. He remembered Williams well — how 
in the early days of the War that youth had seen Lord 
Kitchener point his finger from the hoardings at him; and 
there and then, discovering that the Ordnance Department 
possessed a cap, size 6f, which fitted him, had followed 
instructions and immediately commenced to wear it. Now 
he had written to Mr. Phillybag to inform him that, as he 
expected to be demobilised shortly, he was calling at eleven 
o’clock to discuss the question of re-entering* his employ. 

Mr. Phillybag rubbed his hands together in satisfaction. 
He was looking forward to the interview. Since Armistice 
Day he had read every article he could find written on the 
subject of demobilisation and its humours; consequently 
he^ knew exactly what be was expected to do. When 
Williams entered, in all the glory of a Captain’s stars, 
perhaps even a Major’s crown, the ribbon of the D.S.O, or 
the M.O., or both, on his breast, he, Corporal Phillybag, 
would spring smartly to attention, salute and address his 
junior clerk as “ Sir,” 


He chuckled with delight as he visualised the piquant 
scene. Eeseating himself, he would briskly resume his 
interrupted work for a moment while he kept his superior 
officer waiting. Then 

“Mr. Williams to see you, Sir,” said one of his clerks. 

“ Show him in at once.” 

On his appearance Mr. Phillybag suffered a slight recoil, 
but recovered himself quickly and exchanged embarrassed 
greetings. An awkward pause followed. At length Mr. 
Phillybag broke it. 

“ Williams,” he said severely, “ I ’m surprised at you. 
Who ever heard of an employee returning to civil life from 
the Army with a lower rank than the one his employer 
holds? Four years in khaki and only a lance-corporal! 
You ’ve spoiled my whole morning. It ’s men, with careers 
like yours who make the profession of humorous journalism 
so precarious.” ^ 

A SOUVENIR OF COLOGNE. 

“Am I really awake, or is it all a beautiful dream ? ” 
I said, pinching myself to make sure. 

At the other end of the room an unmistakably German 
band was playing “ Eoses of Picardy,” while all around 
me German waiters were running about deferentially, with 
trays in their hands. Even as I wondered one of them 
approached and laid the bill on my table with a friendly 
smile and “ Tree mark, bleesir.” 

Then I remembered that I was at the British Officers’ 
Club in Cologne. 

“How interested they will be at home,” I thought, 
“when they know where I am. And of course I must 
send them souvenirs of my Watch on the Ehine;” and 
thoughtfully I produced from my pocket some local tram- 
tickets, kept for the younger members of the family, and 
patted a box of two-penny cigars encouragingly. These I 
was going to send to my brother. 

Then I rose and, paying the bill, went out to purchase a 
suitable memento for a younger sister. Slowly I wandered 
along the crowded Hohestrasse in the direction of the Opera 
House, peering into the shop-windows for something redo- 
lent of the land I was in. Presently a bright-looking sweet- 
shop attracted me. The window contained a beautiful 
selection of chocolate-boxes, with pictures of the Cathedral 
or the Ehine Maidens on the lids. In I went and selected 
a handsome sample, bound, with red plush and bordered 
with sea-shells. But it 'was empty.’ “Nix' sweets,” said 
the girl behind the counter, and bffered me-the alternative of 
a bun. ‘ Nothing doing, and I passed on. 

Further along the street I stopped before a chemist’s shop 
to regard a huge pyramid of bottles of eau-de-Cologne dis- 
played in the window. ^ - 

■ “.The very thing,” I said to myself. What more ap- 
propriate souvenir than a bottle of the local produce ? ” 

That was ten days ago, and this ihorning I received the 
following letter: — « 

“Thank you so much for the scent; it was sweet of you, 
and arrived safely, only I don’t think it quite so nice as the 
real eau-de-Cologne which I buy at Brown’s shop [Brown 
is the village grocer] for three-and-nine a bottle. And he 
says they must have taken you in properly y^ith a* German 
imitation called eau-de-KfiZ?^, and expects you had to pay 
a pretty penny for it, though I hope you didn’t, poor boy.” 

Eeader, I ask you. 


“ Influenza Epidemic— Public Meeting. 

In order to comply with the regulations of the Board of Health, 
each person attending the meeting must occupy 25 sq, feet space.” 

Aiistralian Fajper. 

“ Let me have men about me that are fat .” — Julius Ocesar, 
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PEACE PREPARATIONS. 

l^usic-kall Ariisi {to partner), “I reckon we ought to introduce some new feature into the turn, wi^h Peace comin'.’* 
JPartner* “Ah, I ’ye been thinking’ of it too, Whatabaht pink facings for our evening dress?” 


THE BLUE HAT. 

Nancy came softly into my study and 
stood at the side of the desk, where I 
was busy with some work on account 
of which I had stayed away from the 
office that morning. 

“ Do you like it ? ” she said. 

I felt a momentary anxiety as I 
looked up. I had made a bad mistake 
only a little time before, ^having waxed 
enthusiastic over what I took to be a 
new blouse when it was a question of 
hair-dressing, the blouse having been 
worn by my wife, so she solemnly 
averred, every evening for the last 
two months.” 

^ But this time no mistake was pos- 
sible. You don’t go about the house at 
eleven o’clock on a cold Spring morning 
fancifully arrayed in a pale blue hat 
with white feathery things sticking out 
all round it, unless there is a particular 
reason for so doing. 

“I think it’s a delightful hat,” I 
said, and suits you splendidly. But 
I thought you never wore blue? ” 

“ I don’t,” said Nancy ; ** that ’s what 
makes me rather doubtful, I didn’t 
really mean to buy it at all. I went 
in to Marguerite’s — you know, that 


heavenly shop at the corner of the 
square ” — I nodded; of course I knew 
Marguerite’s — ** to ask the price of a 
jade-green jumper they had in the 
window — oh, my dear, a perfect angel of 
a jumper 1 — and they showed me this. 
That red-haired assistant almost made 
me buy it ; said she had never seen me 
in a hat that suited me so well; and 
really it wasn’t so very dear. But I 

was a little doubtful. However ” 

“ She was quite right,” I said very 
decidedly. “ Did you get the what- 
you-may-call-it — the other thing ? ” 
Nancy’s face expressed poignant 
anguish. 

^ “ Twelve guineas,” she said. ** I 
simply couldn’t run to it. Of course I 
was heart-broken. Still, it wasn’t as 
if I really needed anything just now. 
It would have been ridiculous extra- 
vagance. But it really was an angel.” 

She turned to go,, stopping a moment 
on the way out to have another look at 
herself in the little round^ mirror over 
the mantel-piece. 

“ I ’m not quite happy about it,” I 
heard her murmur as she went cfut. 

The nextmorningifound a letter wait- 
ing for me at the office which brought 
me news of a totally unexpected wind- 


fall of some fifty odd pounds. It was 
a sunny morning, too, with a distinct 
feeling of Spring in the air, 

‘ I felt like being extravagant, and my 
mind flew at once to Nancy and her 
jade-green — what was the name of the 
thing ? — that she had wanted so badly. 

I left the office early, and on my way 
home managed to summon up sufficient 
courage to carry me through the dis- 
creetly curtained doors of Madame 
Marguerite’s recherche establishment, 
devoutly hoping that the nervous sink- 
ing which I felt about my heart was 
not reflected in my outer demeanour. 

The red-haired girl, in spite of a curi- 
ously fletached and supercilious air, as 
who should say, *^Take it or” leave it; 
it concerns nae not in the least,” which 
at first rather alarmed me, was really 
quite kind and helpful. 

Something in jade-green that Mod- 
doM admired ? A hat perhaps ? ” 

No, I knew it was not a hat, I mur- 
mured something about twelve guineas. 
This seemed to be enlightening. 

Ah, yes, a jumper probably. They 
had had a jade-green jumper at that 
price, she believed. If I would sit down 
for a moment she would send someone 
to see if it were still unsold. 
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Baw Band {at sea for first time and observing steamer's red and green lights). “ 'Ere ’s 
SOME LIGHTS ON THE STARBOARD SIDE, SiB.” 

Officer, “Well, what is it?’* 

B. B, “Looks to me like a chemist's shop, Sir.” 


I felt very anxious while I waited, 
but the emissary presently returned 
with the garment over her arm. 

Yes, that was undoubtedly the one. 
She remembered how much Moddom 
had admired it. It had suited Moddom 
so well too. 

While it was being packed up, for I 
decided to take it with me, a small boy 
arrived with several hat-boxes, which 
he put down on the floor, 

Eed-hair proceeded to unpack them, 
carefully, almost reverently, extracting 
the hats from the folds of surrounding 
tissue-paper and placing them one by 
one in various cupboards and drawers. 
Presently she drew forth from one of 
the boxes — I felt sure I was not mis- 
taken — that very blue hat which I had 
admired only the day before upon the 
head of .my wife. ^ 

I gave an involuntary exclamation. 
Bed-hair looked at me. 

“Surely,” I said, feeling inwardly 
rather proud at recognising it again — 
“surely that hat is exactly like one 
that my wife bought yesterday.” 

Eed-hair was hurb. “ It is the same 
hat,” she said coldly. “We never make 
two models alike.” 

I tried to mollify her. “ I can’t 
understand her sending it back,” I said. 

“ I think it ’s an extremely pretty hat, 
and it suits her so well. ^ But perhaps 
there was some, alteration necessary. 
It may not have quite fitted or some- 
thing? ” 

Eed-head dived gracefully into the 
box and drew forth a note from the 
tissue-paper billows. 

A faint flicker expressive of I knew 
not what hidden emotion seemed to 
pass for one moment over her aristo- 
cratic features as she read it. But 
it vanished instantaneously, and she 
turned to me with her previous air of 
haughty and imperturbable aloofness. 

“ Moddom is not keeping the hat,” 
she said. 

I felt somehow a little snubbed, and 
said no more, and, my parcel appearing 
at this moment, I paid and departed. 

Nancy’s joy over the jumper more 
than came up to my expectations. When 
she had calmed down a little I be- 
thought myself of the matter of the hat. 

“Oh, yes,” said Nancy in reply to 
my questionf “ I sent it back after all. 
It won’t matter in the least now that j 
you have bought this.” 

“But why didn’t you keep it ? ” I said. 
“ Well, I really felt I didn’t like it so 
very much,” said Nancy, “and, as you 

didn’t seem quite to like it either ” 

’ “My dear girl,” I protested, “I told 
you I thought it was charming.” 

“Well, anyway you said that blue 
didn’t suit me,” persisted, my wife. 
“,You did, George.” , ' 


There was a moment’s pause. It was 
no use saying anything. Suddenly 
Nancy jumped up and clutched me by 
the arm. 

“George,” she said anxiously, “you 
didn’t, you didn’t say anything about 
that hat to the girl in the shop, did 
you?” 

“ I believe I mentioned that I thought 
it was extremely pretty, and that I was 
sorry you weren’t keeping it,” I replied 
airily. “But why?” .For my wife’s 
face had suddenly assumed an expres- 
sion of horrified dismay. 

“ I shall never he able to go into that 
shop again,” she wailed, “never. I 
wrote them a note saying that I was 
not keeping the hat because my husband 


very much disliked it, and that I didn’t 
care ever to wear anything of which he 
didn’t approve.” 

What is really very unfair about the 
whole thing is that I know that Nancy 
thinks me entirely to blame. Indeed 
she told me so. When I ventured to 
point out that she had not been quite 
truthful in the matter she was at first 
genuinely and honestly amazed, and 
subsequently so indignant that I was 
fain ultimately to apologise. 

In looking back upon the episode 
I am filled with admiration for the red- 
haired girl, I consider^that she showed 
extraordinary self -xesiraint in what 
must have been a peculiarly tempting 
situation 5 E. F* 
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SWALL-TALK. 

“Of course you must come,” said 
Mary;- “it ’s uonsense to say you can’t 
dance.” 

Mary is married to my first cousin, 
Thomas. I looked at Thomas, but saW 
no hope of support. Thomas labours 
under the delusion that he can jazz. 

“It isn’t only the dancing,” ! pro- 
tested ; “it ’s the conversational strain. 
Besides, as one of the original founders 
of the League to Minimise Gossip 
amongst General Staff Officers ” 

“ Eot ! ” said Thomas ; “ you simply 
let your partners do the talking. You 
needn’t even listen. Just say * Quite ’ 
in your most official tone 
whenever you hear them say- 
ing nothing.” 

Thomas, although my first 
cousin, is not bright; but I had 
to go. 

For the first few dances I 
escaped ; the crowd round the 
door was so dense that I saw at 
once that I should be trampled 
- to death if I attempted to ente^;. 

‘ Then I was caught by Mary 
and introduced to a total 
I stranger. 

■ I suppose there are people 
who do not mind kicking a 
total stranger round the room 
to the strain of cymbals, a 
motor siren and a frying-pan, 

I fancy the lady expressed a 
desire to stop, but as her words 
were lost in the orchestral 
pandemonium I realised that 
as Icmg as the dulcet chords 
continued conversation was 
impossible ; so we danced on. 

Fortunately too, when the 
interval came, she was full of 
small-talk. 

“ Isn’t the floor good ? And 
I always like this band.” 

“ Quite,” said I. 

“Bather sporting of the 
Smy the - Joneses to give a 
dance.” 

“ Quite,” said I, 

“Especially when their eldest boy, 
-^tke one, you know, who was so fright- 
fully good at golf or something, has 

just got into a mess with ” 

^ “ Quite,” said I, while she plunged 
into a flood of reminiscences. She did 
not ask witether I could jazz, mainly, I 
^ think, because I had already danced 
with her. I concentrated my thoughts 
, on the best means of avoiding Mary 

■ when the music began again, and just 
‘ 'thre)v in an occasional “ Quite’/ to keep 
; ijiejady in a good temper. 

But there was no escaping Mary. 

' “You w/LLst go and dance with Miss 
Cairteir,£^^ she told me, adducing incon- 


trovertible arguments. I am terrified 
of Miss Carter, who can only be de- 
scribed as “statuesque” and always 
does the right thing (which makes her 
crushing to the verge of discourtesy). 
I am always being asked if I know 
whether she is “only twenty-two.” It 
was not without satisfaction that I 
initiated her into my style of dancing. 

To my horror, when we stopped slie 
sat in silence, regarding me with an air 
of expectant boredom. I racked my 
brains. 

“ Good floor, isn’t it ? ” said 1. 

“'Quite,” said Miss Carter. 

“Jolly good band too.” 

“Quite,” said Miss Carter. 


“ And rather sporting of the Smythe- 
Joneses, don’t you think ? ” 

^ She said it again. By this time I 
felt convinced that all the other couples 
within hearing were listening to us. 
Miss Carter is that sort of person. 

“ Of course,” I said with a nervous 
laugh, ^ “ it ’s rather absurd for me to say 
anything about it, because, you know, 
dancing isn’t much in my line.” 

“ Quite,” said Miss Carter. 

That settled .it ; I felt I must stop 
her at all costs. I cleared my throat 
and spoke as distinctly as I could. 

“ I ’m always being asked a conun- 
drum, Miss Carter, and you ’re the one 
person who can tell me the true answer. 
Am I permitted, to ask it ? ” 


“ Quite,” said Miss Carter, for the 
first time almost smiling. I plucked 
up courage. 

“ It ’s this : how old are you ? ” 

She stopped herself just in time. 
Her answer was given in a tone which 
expressed at the same time her contempt 
for my breach of the conventions and 
the fact that she was too indifferent to 
think me worth snubbing, 

“ Twenty-two,” said she. 

“ Quite,” said I. 


THE CAREER (POSTPONED). ] 

My DEAE James, — A few weeks ago I 
wrote to tell you that ere long the j 
military machine would be 
able to spare one of its cogs — 
myself. I discussed possible 
careers in civil life, and since 
then I had almost decided on 
“ filbert-grower.” Had things 
gone well, by the beginning of 
June you should have received 
a first instalment of forced 
filberts. 

Now this cannot be. The 
cog is shown to be indispensa- 
ble. I must remain a soldier. 

Why do' they want me, 
James? I am nothing like a 
soldier. I cannot click my 
heels as other men do. I try, 
Heaven knows how I try, but 
aU the C.O. hears is a sound 
as of two cabbages being 
slapped together.' And my 
word of command ! The critics ! 
say it is like a cry for help in 
a London fog. I 

My haversack contains no 
trace of any Field -Marshal’s 
bflton. You are awrare that 
every private soldier’s haver- 
sack is issued complete with 
“Batons, one, Field-Marshal 
(potential), for the use of.” 
But there is no authority for 
such an issue for commissioned 
ranks. 

.Is it because of my manner with men 
and my powers as a disciplinarian ? I 
fear not. If a man is brought before 
me for summary jurisdiction a lump 
rises in my thrpat and I want to cry. 

I am always sure he didn’t mean to do 
it. As for military law, I shaky on 
the fines for drunkenness, and I don’t 
feel at all sure whether death at dawn 
or two extra fatigues is the maximum 
punishment for having one string of tha, 
hold-all longer than the other when on 
active service. 

When I kicked the bell-push towards 
the end of last guest-night the Adjutant 
said he should mark me down for the 
job of Phy^cal Training Officer ; but I 
hope he was only 'j.oking. I am not 
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built for the^work. My frame is puny 
and my countenance irresolute.' I hate 
bending and stretching my arms ; they 
creak and frighten me. I never could 
squat on niy heels like a thingummy. ^ 
I might, if allowed, make a hit as 
Messing Officer, With the aid of my 
I Cookery Course notes I can differentiate 
between no fewer than thirty-four 
I different types of rissole. Unfortunately 
we already have a Messing Officer, of 
i deadly efficiency. He can classify 
dripping by instinct. He can memorise 
' at sight all the revolting contents of a 
swill-tub. ■ My rissole lore is a poor 
asset in comparison. 

No, James, I think I have it, ^ One 
day you will read that .our Armies of 
Occupation consist of so many hundred 
thousands of all ranks, including, per- 
haps, 35,001 pfficers. That is why they 
retain me. I shall be the 1 ” at the 
end of the thousands. It is your 
humble servant’s function to keep the 
Armies of Occupation up to strength. 

Are we to be robbed of the fruits of 
victory ? The reply is in the negative. 
Therefore, when next June comes along 
and you yearn for the early filberts, do 
not he fretty. Eemember that I am 
gathering in fruits of another and a 
nobler kind. Yours ever, William. 


NEW BREAD FOR OLD.. 

[“New Bread Again” — “Loaves of Any 
Shape.” — Headlines fA>m a Daily Pajpei'.'] 

As I walked forth in Baker Streeit 
4s sober as a Quaker, 

Whom did I have the luck to meet ? 

I met a jolly Baker. 

His voice was gay, his eye was bright, 
His step was light and airy, 

His ' face and arms were powdered 
white — 

I think he was a fairy ; 

He danced beneath the April moon, 
Arid as he danced he trolled 
Wild snatches of an ancient rune, 

Yet all the burden of his tune 
Was New — Bread — for Old ! ” 

Quoth I : “ Whence got you, lad, a heart 
So glad that you must show it ? ” 
Quoth he : The Baker hath .his art 
No less, Sir, than the Poet; 

1 tbll ye, I ’m so blithe to-night 
I ’d paint the old Moon^s orb red ! 
Oh, think ye that I took delight 
For years in baking war-bread.? - 
One shape, one colour and one size, 

By Governihent controlled ? 

But now all this to limbo flies ;■ ~ ' 
What wonder that to-night I cries 
‘ New — Bread — for Old ? ’ 


Good Sir, the Baker hath a soul 
And loves to make bread pleasant- 
The Twist, the long Vienna Roll, 

The Horseshoe and the Crescent, 
The Milk, the Tin, the lovely loaf 
Where currants one discovers, 

The Wholemeal for the country oaf, 
The Knot for all true lovers. 

So, till upon the glowing East 
The sun in red and gold 
Comes forth to bake the daily feast, 

I ’ll cry with heart as light as yeast, 

‘ New — ^Bread— for Old 1 


V The Modern Icarus. 

“ After an hour’s flight over the frozen Con- 
ception Bay and the town of St. John’s, Mr. 
Hawker made a perfect landing. He appeared 
more than over confident of success.” 

Daily Pa^er, 

“ General adniiration and sympathy is ex- ’ 
tended to Mr. Tawker due to his frankness 
regarding his progress towards making the j 
trans-ocean flight .” — Suoiday Paper. 

We trust our contemporaries are npt ini 
a conspiracy to represent the gallant; 
aviator as a hot-air man. 

“ Presently, when aviation becomes a com- 
monplace, thafares win come down.” 

. . ' ' Daily Dispatch. 

That ’s^ jusitwhat makes us so nervous, , 
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PEACE TERMS. 

Being some Letters of Mrs. Part- 
ington TO Her Sister. 

[Conferences between mistresses and ser- 
vants are being held in various parts of the 
country to discuss terms of peace in the 
domestic world.] 

Piiddleford, 

Dear Moiea, — We haven’t got a ser- 
vant yet, but we are clutching at a new 
hope. There is to be a conference here 
between mistresses and maids, to dis- 
cuss and readjust the servants’ rights 
and the mistresses’ wrongs — or is it 
the other way about? Anyhow, I shall 
attend that conference. I shall bribe, • 
plead* consent to any arrangement if 
I can but net a cook-general. Ten 
months of doing my own washing-up 
has brought me to my knees, while 
Harry says the performance of menial 
duties has crushed his spirit. 

Of course, Harry does make such a 
fuss of things. You might think, to hear 
him talk, that the getting up of coal, 
lighting fires, chopping wood and clean- 
ing flues was the entire work of a house- 
hold, instead of being mere incidents in 
the daily routine. If he had to tackle 
my duties — but men never seem to un- 
derstand how much there is to do in a 
house, 

I will tell you about the conference 
when I write again, • 

Yours always, Dodo. 

Puddleford, 

Dear Moira, — The conference 'was a 
most interesting affair; the one going 
on in Paris could never be half so thrill- 
ing. There was a goodly attendance 
of servants, and^ they had their own 
spokeswom an. IVe spoke for ourselves* 
— those of us who were not too dazed 
at the sight of so many “treasures” 
almost within our grasp. 

What the servants wanted was not 
unreasonable. They chiefly demanded 
a certain time to themselves during the 
day, with fixed hours for meals, even- 
ing free, etc. 

. Then Mrs. Boydon-Spoute got up — 
you know how that woman loves to 
hear herself talk^ — and said that such 
demands were outrageous. (It’s easy 
for her to raise objections. She has 
somehow paralysed her two servants 
into staying with her for over ten years.) 
She pointed out that under such con- 
ditions the servant would have more 
freedoiU than the mistress ; and to 
allow the working classes to thus get 
the upper hand was nothing short of | 
encouraging Bolshevism in the home. 
Dreadful* thing to say, wasn’t it ? j 

The servants got rather restive at 
‘that. When I thought of the two days’ 

. washing-up waiting for me at home I 
retorted with spirit that servants had : 


as much right to freedom as we, and 
it was our duty to guard their inter- 
ests — and lots of inspired things like 
that, glaring at Mrs. Boydon-Spoute 
the while. 

I spoke so well that a cook-general 
offered herself to me as soon as the con- 
ference was over. She comes in on 
Monday. 

Yours in transports. Dodo. I 

Piiddleford. \ 

Dear Moira, — Emma, the new maid, j 
has arrived. Harry is as relieved as I 
am and was quite cheerful while I was | 
dressing the gash he had inflicted on | 
his hand while chopping wood. Isn’t I 
it strange that men can never give the 
slightost assistance in the house with- 1 
out getting themselves hurt in somej 
way ? 

Emma promises to be a treasure. | 
If mistresses would only show a little ! 
humanity there never would be any 
servant trouble at all. It is people like 
Mrs. Boydon-Spoute who are responsi- 
ble for it. 

Yours, purring content, Dodo. 

Puddleford, 

Dear Moira,— I am sorry not to 
have written for such a long time. I 
have been so extremely busy. j 

You see, when^mma has had her 
two hours free daily, her hour-and-a-half 
off for dinner, with half-an-hour for 
other meals, every evening out as well 
as two afternoons a week, you would be 
surprised what little leisure is left to 
her for the housework. 

She gets in what she can, of course, 
and I do the rest. . Doing the rest, by 
the way, takes up a great deal of my 
time. But I generally have an hour 
free in the evenings. 

Your brave Dodo. 

Piiddleford. 

Dear Moira, — I am glad to say 
Emma has gone and I am putting my 
name down at a registry-office in the 
usual way. It ’s too much of a strain 
having “conference” girls in the home. 

Who was it said that if we are to 
allow the working classes to get the 
upper hand it was nothing short of 
encouraging Bolshevism in the home ? 
Anyhow, I think he— -or perhaps it was 
she — must be right. 

I must close rather hastily. I have 
just heard a terrific' crash in the 
kitchen ; 1 ’m afraid Harry has dropped 
something on his foot again. 

Your long-suffering Dodo. 


“Mr. , Ito a fatherly hen, hovered over 

all, satisfying himself that nothing had been 
omitted that could detract from their com- 
fort .” — Egyptian Mail. 

We cannot irnagine any hen, however 
unsexed, behaving like that. 


RHYMES OF RANK. 

Vice-Admirals command a base ; 

Their forms blend dignity with grace. 
You never see the smallest trace 
Of levity upon the face 
Of one who wears a Vice’s lace.. 

For Admirals to romp and race 
Or frolic in a public place 
Is held to be a great disgrace ; 

I do not think a single case 
Of this has happened at our base. 

The Commodore, the Commodore 
Is very papular ashore ; 

He can relate an endless store 
Of yarns which scarcely ever bore 
Till they are told three times or more. 
The ladies young and old adore 
This man who bathed in Teuton gore - 
And practically won the War; 

But once, a fact I much deplore, 

A General was heard to snore 
While seated near the Commodore. 

The Captain dwells aloof, alone ; 

He has a cabin of his own ; 

And should the smallest nose be blown. 
Though softly and with dulcet tone, 

In earshot of this sacred zone 
The very ship herself would groan. 

Yes, Captains (though but flesh and 
bone 

Like little snotties, be it known) 

Are best severely left alone. 

Commanders are a stern- eyed folk 
Who may or may not take a joke ; 

It really isn’t safe to poke 
Lightrfun at any three-ringed bloke ; 
You may be sorry that you spoke. j 
Their ways are proud ; they sport the I 
oak ; 

They are not tame enough to stroke ; 

I greatly dread these grim-eyed folk. 

.Lieutenants of the E.N.V. 

Were born and bred on land, not sea, 
And ancient mariners like me 
With sly grimace and winks of glee 
Would watch them when the winds 
blew free. 

Or send them down a cup of tea. 

But soon their deeds became their plea 
For standing with the Big Navee 
In equal fame and dignity : 

While” even Subs. E.N. agree 
They ’re better than they used to be. 
These Booties of the E.N.V. 

Sub-Loots are nothing if not sports ; 
The nicest girls in all the ports 
Declare they are the best of sorts 
And useful on the tennis-courts. 

In gun-rooms, where their rank re- 
sorts. 

They bandy quips and shrewd retorts, 
And swig champagne, not pints but 
quarts. 

I said at first that they w^ere sports. 
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WITH THE BED GUARDS. 

A GOOD deal of curiosity exists regard- 
ing the management of the Bolshevik 
army, in which it is stated that disci- 
pline does not exist. A copy of Battalion 
Orders may therefore he of interest : — 
BATTALION OBDEBS 
By Majob Trotoff 
(Commanding the 22nd Battalion the 
Red Guards). 

(1) Detail. 

Disorderly Officer — Loot Vodka- 
witch. 

Next for duty (if so disposed) : 
Loot Putawaysey. 

(2) Parades. 

The Battalion (or such of it as has 
no other engagement) will parade as 
strong as possible on the Peter-and- 
Paulsky Prospekt, at 10.30 a.m. for 
9.30 A.M.' 

Dress. ♦ 

' Barging order, with rifles, razors, 
knives, pokers and horsewhips. . 

The fallowing scheme will be 
carri^ out : — 

General Idea , — A few families of 
the Bourgeois class -have taken up a 


position in certain cellars in West 
End of City. Patrols report that 
they still possess a few valuables. 

Special Idea , — The 0.0. invites 
the Battalion to occupy district and 
help itself. 

(3) Command. 

The Second in Command of this 
unit regrets to announce that he ‘ 
found it necessary to sentence his ' 
Commanding Officer to forty -two ; 
I days No. 1 E.P. for attempting to 
I maintain discipline; the Second in 
j Command therefore assumes com- ' 
! mand of this unit in the absence of 
I the 0.0. now serving sentence. 

1(4) Course. 

Would a few officers mind being 
detailed for the hundred- and- twenty- 
1 first course in the use of Private 
House Grenades, 13th of this month ? 

(5) Boots, Bolshevists fob the use 

1 OF, ISSUE OF. 

' The Quartermaster would be greatly 

obliged if private gentlemen of the 
, Battalion requiring boots would fav- 
our him with a visit at any time 
during the day or night. 

If not inconvenient to them it 


would be a kindness if they let him 
know what they take. 

Notice. | 

The Officer at present in command of 
the Battalion has pleasm-e in announc- 
ing that the private residence of the 
Commanding Officer, which contains 
a large number of objects of great 
beauty and value, is through its owner’s 
unavoidable absence at present un- 
guarded. 

In these circumstances the O.C. is 
pleased to grant an extension to b 11 
ranks until twelve midnight. 

P. PiFSKY, 

Captain and AgitanL 


A Super-Mormon. 

*‘A Nelson soldier in a letter states thstt 

General informed his unit that he had 

2,000 wives to ship out to New Zealand, and 
another 2,000 would be ready to leave England 
during the next few months.” 

New Zealand 

There was an industiiaM^^afe/. 

As -a labourer ^ 

But he leapt into fame 
By preferring ai claim 

For a general Ten-Minutes’ Week. 
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Vie^ (to parishioner who Msniolent quarrels icUh h&r neighhour). “Mns. Cjubbe best a message that she has quite pobgiven 
you. WHAT MESSAGE CAN I TAKE TO HER?” , ^ . 

JParishioner, ** You can bay I ’ope she ’ll die ’appy.” 


FEARFUL ODDS. 

There ’s no fear that strikes so dumb, 
None so hard to overcome, . - 
As the thought that there are two 
Eyes that may be watching you, 

Here ’s a perfect illustration , 

Of that sickening sensation. 

Young Lieutenant Jimmy Spry’s 
Power resided in his eyes ; v 
He "d been able all his days 
To revolve them different ways. 

Eor example, Iqt’s suppose 
That the right one watched his nose, ; 
Then the left — you ’ll think it queer — 
Turned towards his dexter ear. 

But what really made him great 
Was — he always saio^ things straight. 

Out in France, a year ago, 

He was cornered by the foe; 

Neither party had a gun, " 

But the odds were three to one 
And the Huns were fit and strong ; 

One was lean and very long, 

One was short and stout of calf, 

While the third was half and half. 

Jimniy, spoiling for a fight. 

Fixed the short one with his right, 


While his left with martial glare 
Met the long-’un’s startled stare; 

But — I know it sounds absurd — 

He was looking at the third. 

Jimmy was, I ’d have you know, 
Something of a boxing pro., 

So he knew the golden maxim : 

“He who eyes his man best whacks 
him.” i • 

Shorty,' when he saw the grim 
Optic that was turned on him, 
Thinking Jimmy’s fist looked hard 
Prudently remained on guard. 

Canny Huh I ' And who can blame 
Longshanks if he did the same ? 

Bht our hero, irritated, 

Grassed the third man while they waited. 

Filled with rage and anger, both 
Bushed upon him with an oath, 

Eager now to slit the gizzard 
Of that astigmatic wizard, 

Till they noticed with dismay 
Both his eyes were far away ! 

(One eye sought the earth, while one 
Seemed to contemplate the sun.) 

Both stopped dead; the same cold 
thought 

At their jangling lieart - strings caught. 


Longshanks, trembling at the knee, 
Quavered, “Hans, he 's watching me ! ’ 
Shorty whimpered, scared to fits, 

“ No, it *s me he ’s after, Fritz 1 ” 

Sick with fear, their souls revolted ; 

As one man they turned and bolted. 

At them Spry in mild amaze 
(Literally) bent his gaze, 

Sighed, and then without a word 
Wandered homeward with the third. 


BAB BABIES. 


[Lord Justice Banks recently referred to the 
possible establishment of a Law Courts’ criehe^ 
where the female barrister might leave her 
young while engaged in forensic duties.] 

Fro7n “ The Laio Times ” of 192 — . ^ 

“A VIOLENT altercation took place 
yesterday in the room allotted to infants 
of the Junior Bar (adjoining the Court 
of Pathetic Appeal) between his nurse 
and little Johnnie, the teething infant 
of Mrs. Flapperton, who, by the way, 
we noticed being measured only the 
other day for silk. The Court Husher 
having failed to produce silence, Mrs. 
Justice Spankhurst had to intervene, 
and only succeeded in restoring order by 
threatening to have the criche cleared.” 
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ppset the nerres of some of tbe ladies GEEMLESS EDEN. EEOM THE STEBET OF ADVEN- 

m the Strangers’ Gallery. At least rnTTpi^ 

that is the charitable explanation of The antiseptic baby and the prophy- xuxiiu. 

the behaviour of Miss Sylvia Pane- lactic pup Journalistic reconstructions and 

HURST and her friends, who interrupted Were playing in the garden when the amalgamations have been "proceeding 
a discussion on soldiers’ pensions by bunny gambolled up ; so- rapidly and extensively of late that 

shouting out, “You are a gang of They looked upon the creature with a there seems no end to the kaleidoscopic 
murderers ! ” ... loathing undisguised, possibilities of the future. 

Wednesday^ April 16 th, — A crowded For he wasn’t disinfected and he Up to the present, however, no con- 
Hotise, the Peers’ Gallery full to over- wasn’t sterilized. firmation can be obtained of the start- 

flowing, the Heir- Apparent over the They said he was a microbe and a hot- ling rumour that The Spectator h&s been 
Clock, and the new Editor of T/ie bed of disease ; purchased by the proprietors of The 

among the representatives of the Press They steamed him in a vapour of a Ke^inel Gazette, and will henceforth be 


-the Prime Minister could have de- thousand odd degrees, 


devoted to the interests of our four- 


sired no better setting for his speech They froze him in a freezer that was footed friends, the supplements being 
upon the labours of the Peace Con- cold as banished hope, restricted to purely feline amenities, 

ference. His original intention was to They washed him with permanganate Another persistent rumour, which 
hold his forces in reserve and invite his and carbolated soap, hitherto lacks the seal of official cor- 

eritics to “ fire first,” but, as none roboration, is to the effect that 

of these gentlemen seemed to be Ciik Guardian is to be given a new 

particularly anxious to go “ over range of activity as the organ of 

the top,” Mr. Lloyd George i I I scientific spiritualism, under the 

obligingly altered his battle-plan title of The Guardian Angel and 

and himself delivered the opening the joint editorship of Sir Oliver 

fusillade. Doyle and Sir Oonan Lodge. The 

That he was in no apologetic investigations into multiple con- 

mood was shown in almost his sciousness conducted by these two 

first sentence. His declaration eminent'S£it?an^s have proved their 

that indemnities were a difficult mutual convertibility to^ such^an 

problem, “not to be settled by tele- extent that they have decided upon 

gram,” evoked resounding cheers. this rearrangement of their names. 

Thenceforward he held the synd- If the scheme materialises the 

pathy of the House, whether he J stimulating collaboration of Mr. 

was describing the diffi’culties of Harold Begbie is a foregone con- 

the Peace Conference, or reconcil- | elusion, and there is even a pos- 
ing the apparent inconsistencies of I II I J sibility of contributions from an 

its Eussian policy, or inveighing || i August Exile somewhere in Hol- 

against the attempts of certain ^ mI f 

newspapers to sow dissension |E n| | A third report maintains with 

among the Allies. “ I would rather minute circumstantiality that the 

have a good Peace than a good proprietors of The Economist, hav- 

PresB ” was one of his most telling come to the conclusion that 

phrases, and it was followed by a ^ journal needs brightening, 

character-sketch of his - principal have decided to’ entrust the post of 

newspaper-critic_ which in pun- principal leader-writer to “ Callis- 

geney left nothing to be desired, qj, Qig-j- cabinet. thenes, and retain the services 

What a journalist I could have ’ of the authoress of The Tunnel as 

I made of himl” the recluse of Eon- 1 With sulphuretted hydrogen they I financial writer. But on en- 


THE QUESTION OP PEACE CELEBBATIONS 
IS BEING CONSIDERED BY A COMMITTEE 
OP THE CABINET. 


tainebleau will doubtless remark when ' bathed his wiggly ears ; quiry at the London School of Eco- 

he reads the passage. They trimmed his frisky whiskers with nomics we could not obtain any definite 


. The Prime Minister’s object, I a pair of hard-boiled shears ; information. 

imagine, was less to impart information Then they donned their rubber mittens The rumours that The Morning Post 
than to create an atmosphere ,* and he and they took him by the hand is about to be merged in The Winning 

was so far successful that the House And elected him a member of the Post, and that Mr. Maxse is starting 


showed little inclination to listen to fumigated band. 


an evening paper, to be called The Job 


other speakers. Nevertheless several of Now there’s not a micrococcus in the and Caviller, are extremely interesting. 


th^ devoted some hours to saying garden where they play 


but need to be received with a certain 


nothing in particular before the Honse And they bathe in pure iodoform a amount of caution. 


mercifully adjourned for the Easter 
‘ Eecess. ' . 


dozen times a day, 

Taking each his daily ration from 
hygienic cup, 


‘Two-seater Motor-car. Y-9 h.p., in perfect 


“The Postmaster-General, in a written The baby and the bunny and the *pro- running order, Bosch magneto, Michelin tyres, 


answer, states that arrangements are now in 
hand for the improvement, where circum- 
stances permit, of postal services which have 
beem curtained as a result of war conditions.” 

Scots Pajper. 

xis for ’the telephone service, we can 


u C V Z^KrX: ZZ K.G.V.O., relinquishes his appt. (March 1) 

W^- believe that he would prefer the and is granted the hon. rank of Brig.-Gen.” 
veil'td be kept over that. Daily Paper, 


TvhvInpfiV ^ spare wheel and accessories, Axminster and 

P ^ P P* Brussels carpets, stair carpeting, lino., kitchen 

,,, ■ =-■■. — =t;:,3s , utensils, dinner service, copper chafing dish, 

*R 'A Ti pans, lawn mower, deck chairs, &c., 

icapia Promotion. nearly new mangle, and numerous other 

Cp3. A. A. C., Earl of Shaftesbury, K.P., effects .” — Local Paper, 

tte ta the wm Snight tthee 

Daily Paper, he takes to motoring. 


Rapid Promotion. 
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BABLINGO. 

It has been suggested to me that the time has come for 
a comprehensive investigation of the interesting language 
known as JBablingo. Materials for this are ready for 
use in every home that still possesses a nursery with an 
inmate not more than two years of age. I must premise 
that it is the inmate’s mother and the inmate’s nurse, not 
the actual inmate, who use the language. Some day, no 
doubt, there will arise an investigator who will r^uce 
to order and catalogue the inchoate efforts of an infant 
to make itself understood by talking. These efforts are 
doubtless of high interest to the etymologist^, but the diffi- 
culties of the task are at pr^ent too great, and in any case 
I am mot the man to undertake iL 

I shall content myself for the moment with setting an 
examination paper in Bablingo for the purpose of testing 
kmowledge. It will differ Jrom most other examinations 
in having a further object — namely to supply instruction 
and information to the examiner. Later on it may be 
possible to construct a grammar, and to append to this 
a few easy exercises. It must be remembered, however, 
that there are great difficulties to be overcome in such a 
task. Every home, for instance, has its own rales for 
pronunciation. Of these I do not for my immediate pur- 
pose propose to take cognisance. 

Here, then, is a. short Bablingo examination paper for 
the use of mothers and nurses. I do not at present see 
my way to including fathers. 

(1) On what principles is the language which you use in 


your nursery formed ? Did you (a) acquire it, or (6) find 
yourself unconsciously' in possession of it ? 

(2) Give a list of the characteristic features which dis- 
tinguish Bablingo from the dialects employed by Pre- 
historic Man. 

(3) What justification can you allege for the conversion ' 
of the words little thing into the words ichle sing ?- Are 
the spelling and pronunciation of these two words intended 
to be a concession to the feeble understanding of an infant ? 

(4) Wasims and didimsr then? Was it a ickle birdie, 

then ? Expand the above into a four - line verse with 
rhymes, and explain why the language as spoken and 
written is nearly always in the past tense, and rarely in the 
present or future. , 

(5) (a) Did he woz-a-wozrthen; a MiimJs ownwoz-man ? 
(b) *Oase queenie-moicse was ’oo ? 

Write a short story on one of the above texts, 

( 6 ) Did she try to hit her ickle bruzzer on his nosie-posie 
j wiz a mug ? She was a Tartar, and did she want to break 

I him up into bitsy-witsies ? Construct a scene from a typical , 
nursery drama on the above motive. What theories do 
you base on the -extract with regard to the girl’s tem;ger | 
and the boy’s courage and endurance ? • 


A Really Candid Candidate. 

“To THE Electors of Ward. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, — I beg to thank ypu.for returning me as 
your member at the Election on Monday last! Nothing shall be 
■wanting on my part to betray the confidence thus reposed in me,” 

Provincial Pa^er, 
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up at my door. The angry driver toiled I fell back on King Edwabd YII., 

A YEAR’S REPRISALS. into my passage with a packing-case born November 9th, 1841. ^ Twenty- 

When I sent Aunt Emily—from (bristling with splinters and nails), three volumes of Goodworthy s 

whom I have expectations— a pin- When it was open and the chisel broken of Englaiid should oommeioaov^te this. 

cushion at Christmas and she retaliated I picked the splinters out of my fingers There had once been twenty- tour, but 

with a pen-wiper op New Year’s Day, and contemplated the battered horn of the puppy ate one. f j. 


with a pen-wiper on New Year’s Day, and contemplated the battered horn ot 
I thought that was' the end of it. a gramophone emerging from sawdust 

Not so. . and shavings. 

Aunt Emily reopened hostilities on The mess created was indescribable 
my birthday with a purple satin letter- when the horn was drawn forth. Shav- 
case embroidered with a sprig of rose- Jngs flew every where. The sawdust was 
j mary and the word “Eemem- ~ 7” 71 

brance.” “ That fresh oflensive 
occurred on January 27th, j 

which, 1 repeat, is my birth- j 

day. Eeaders please note, | 

When was Aunt Emily^s 

birthday ? Frenzied search in ,j HoVSESi 

vealed not the horrid secret. , AGI^H'S | \ 

suitable anniversaries, I came | 

and Pheasant Shooting ends.” jl ^ |®| I ^ 

ve^*t&ng — February 14th, St. 1 1 fh fl 

Valentine’s, -^^so Full Moom 

the spare -room.' When well 

shaken it will tick for an hour. I | / 

Aunt Emily had never seen it, 1 

packing-case was bumped on to fl ®A 

my doorstep. From wrappings ^ 

of sackingthereemergedalarge ‘ - w 7 

a thermometer was embedded i ' j • M 

in its chest, minus the mercury, . 

wished , me^ as per enclosed P 

born June 3rd. On the dark Unsuccessful House-Jmntress. “Really one sees S( 
roof of my spare-room ward- the sobt of men who used to build houses. Why 

robe loomed an Indian vase Government release more corduroy trous 

**<1, f, .,i *1111 * entice the labourers bace ? “ 

bright yellow with red blobs — 

very rare and very hideous, W’ith a bulge like a butcher’s shop. There were re- 
in its middle. Obviously unique, be- cords too, some broken, all scratched, 
cause when the Indian made it his When set going it made a noise like a 


Gratitude came by return of post, 
and I sat down in peace to await Ohrist- 


The mess created was indescribable mas and a cheque, 
when the horn was drawn forth. Shav- But on December 19th came another 
ings flew everywhere. The sawdust was dreadfuh and splintery packing - case. 

— Desperately I gouged it open. 

through a. cloud of 

i shavings, emerged my ^ own 

1 loathsome yellow-and-red In- 

I '^ovd with it — 

a ^ ^ ^ not a word, not a note. Not a 

I (fisinterred Aun^ ^ 

Such of the records as seemed 
difficult to get in I broke^into 

case up with the same nails and 

addresaeS^^it in the^ W^est and 

^ ^ext morn^g a letten 

have seen one like it in your 
Jcessful House-Jmntress. “Really one sees so pew op bo^se. Perhaps you collect 

EIT OF MEN WHO USED TO BUILD HOUSES, WHY DOESN'T ‘ them. DOU t teii yOUl* AUUt, 
DVERNMENT RELEASE MORE CORDUROY TROUSERS AND J reallv COUldn’t bear it I 

THE I.ABOTOEBS 

like a butcher’s shop. There were re- box. Happy Christmas. 

cords too, some broken, all scratched. Love, Dolly,” 

When set going it made a noise like a And Aunt Emily would have opened 


Unsuccessful House-Jmntress. “Really one sees so pew of 

THE SORT OF MEN WHO USED TO BUILD HOUSES, WHY DOESN'T 

THE Government release more corduroy trousers and 

ENTICE THE LABOURERS BACK?” 


fellow-Indians slew him to prevent re- cockatoo with a cold. Decently covered my case by now. 
petitions of the offence. I packed it in with a cloth it was interned in the loft. On Christmas Day I received a 
the middle of a crate and much straw, Next please. One more effort and I letter from her which I opened with 
calculated to make an appalling mess should be one up and Aunt Emily to cold and clammy fingers, 
i when released. ‘ ber turn would, be Christ- She thanked me for sending back 


hen released. ‘ ber turn would, be Christ- She thanked me for sending back 

To dear Aunt Emily it went, with mas. Once she sent rhe five pounds at the gramophone. She was sorry I did 
love, and a few topical remarks about Christmas. not care for it. She was now sending 

the Monarchy. ' The diary again. A poor batch of it to a hospital for shell-shocked officers. 

But Aunt Emily evidently had a anniversaries for November. A partial And she wished me a Blithe Yuletide 
diary too. On the 21st of October — eclipse of the moon, partially visible on a penny card. And she was very 
I anniversary of Trafalgar — my heart at Greenwich, was down for the 22nd. sincerely mine, 
sank as the railway delivery van drew But eclipses are too ominous. Anyone can have her for aught I care. 


Anyone can have her for aught I care. 
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THE SUPER-HUMAN DOG. 



, When YOU CAME home on leave your Never indulged in Demobilisation Or handed out “chestnuts.” 

DOG, unlike some HUMANS, NEVER EX- TALK, 

PRESSED ' SURPRISE AT SEEING YOU STILL 

IN England,' 



Or introduced you to your C.O# ' Or bored you with his own domes- Or intruded his presence at inop- 

(also on pass), tic troubles (“left a boot- jack in portune moments. 

' MY DRINKING-TROUGH, SHE DID”), 
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A* SOUTH SEA BUBBLE. 

“I WANT you,” said my. hostess, “to 
take in Mrs. Blank. She is charming. 
All through the War she has been with 
her husband in the South Seas. Lon- 
don is a new place to her.” 

Mrs. Blank did not look too promis- 
ing. She was pretty in her way — 
“elegant” an American would have 
called her — but she lacked animation. 
However, the South Seas . . . ! Any- 
one fresh from the Pacific must have 
enough to tell to see soup, fish and 
entree safely through. 

I be^an by remarking that she must 
find London a very complete change 
after the sun and placidity that she 
had come from. 

“It's certainly noisier,” she said; 
“ but we had our' share of rain.” 

“ I thought it was always fine there,” 
I remarked ; but^ she laughed a denial 
and relapsed into silence. 

She was one of' those women who 
don’t take soup, and this made the econ- 
omy of her utterances the more unfair. 

Racking my brain for a pew start I 
fell back on those useful fellows, the 
authors. Presuming that anyone who 
had lived in that fascinating region — 
the promised land (if land is the word) 
of so many of us who are weary of 
English climatic treacheries — would be 
familiar with the literature of it, I went 
boldly to work. 

“The first book about the South 
Seas that I ever read,” I said, “was 
Ballantyne’s Coral Island^' 

“Indeed I ” she replied. 

I asked her if she too bad not been 
brought up on Baldantyne, and she 
said no. She did not even know his 
name. 

“He wrote for boys,” I explained 
rather lamely. 

“I read poetry chiefly as a girl,” 
she said. 

“But surely you know Stevenson’s 
Island Nights' Entertainment I said. 

No, she did not. Was it nice ? 

^ “ It ’s extraordinary,” I said. “ It 
gives you more of the atmosphere of 
the South Seas than any other work. 
And Louis Becke — you must have read 
him? ” I continued. 

No, she had not. She read very 
little. The last book she had read was 
on spiritualism. 

“ Not even Oonrad ? ” I pursued. 
*“No one has so described the calms 
and storms of the Pacific.” 

No, she remembered no story called 
Conrads 

I was about to explain that Conrad 
was the writer, not the written ; but it 
seemed a waste of words, and we fell 
ini©,^ a stillness broken only by the 
sound of knife and fork. 


“ Hang it ! you shall talk,” I said to 
myself ; and then aloud, “ Tell me all 
about copra. I have longed to know 
what copra is ; how it grows, what it 
looks like, what it is for.” 

“ You have come to the wrong per- 
son,” she replied, with wide eyes. “ I 
never heard of it. Or did you say 
‘cobra’? Of course I know what a 
cobra is — it ’s a snake. I 've seen 
them at the Zoo.” 

I put her right. “ Copra, the stuff 
that the traders in the South Seas deal 
in.” 

“ I never heard of it,” she said. 
“But then why should I? I' know 
nothing about the South Seas.” 

My* stock fell thirty points and I 
crumbled bread nervously, hoping for 
something sensible to say ; but at this 
moment “half-time” mercifully set in. 
My partner on the other side turned 
to me suavely and asked if I thought 
the verses in Abraham Lincoln were a 
beauty or a blemish; and with the 
assistance of the London stage, the 
flight to America; Mrs.' 'EvijTOn's Blighty 
Mr. Walpole’s Secret City and the 
prospects of 'the new Academy, I sailed 
serenely into port. ' She was as easy 
and agreeable a 'woman as that other 
was difi&cult, and before she left for the 
drawing-room she had invited me to 
lunch and I had accepted. 

As I said Good-night to my hostess I 
asked why she had told me that my 
first partner had been in the South 
Seas. She said that she had said 
nothing of the sort *, what she had said 
was that during the War she had been 
stationed with her husband. Colonel 
Blank, at Southsea. 


THE MESSAGE OE HULL. 

The Hull Election has been keenly 
discussed in various papers, but by none 
with more enthusiasm than The Daily 
News, In a special article from the 
luminous pen of “A. G. G.,” in the 
issue of April 12th, the true inwardness 
of the portent is thus revealed : — 

. “ The message of Hull is a message 
for all the world. It is the announce- 
ment that this country, whatever its 
Government may do, will not have a 
Erench peace, it is a declaration to 
America that the English people are 
with her in her determination to have 
a League of Nations’ settlement and no 
other. It is the repudiation of Con- 
scription, of war on Russia, of the per- 
manent military occupation of Ger- 
many, of imperialism and grab, of war 
policy in Ireland, of repression in 
Egypt, of the reckless profligacy and 
corruption that are plunging Europe 
into Bolshevism and hurrying this 
country to irretrievable ruin.” 


We confess that we are staggered by 
the moderation, not to say modesty, of 
“A. G. G.” as an interpreter of the 
meaning of the Hull Election. He has 
omitted infinitely more than he has 
inscribed in his list. 

The return of Commander Ken- 
worthy stands, of course, for all these 
things, but for many others of at least 
equal importance. 

It means the disappearance of in- 
fluenza, the ravages of which are clearly 
traceable to the political virus dissem- 
inated by the Coalition. 

It means the rehabilitation of Mr. 
Birrell and his return to public life 
as English Ambassador to the Court of 
King Valeroso I. 

It foreshadows the wholesale gratuit- 
ous distribution of cigarettes, marma- 
lade and gratnophones. 

It means the prohibition of the use 
of the Erench horn in orchestras and 
all places where they play, the reinstate- 
inent of ^ the German flute and the 
restoration of the German Eleet. 

Lastly, it means the , compulsory 
prohibition of all Greek except “ Alpha 
of the Plough.” 

m * 

TO A SEVEN-YEAR-OLD 
{With his first Cricket Set), 

Hebe ’s a gift to take and treasure, 
England’s gift as well as mine, 

• Symbol of her clean-spent leisure, 

Of her youth and strength a sign ; 

Gleams of sunlight on old meadows 
O’er these varnished toys are cast. 

And within that box’s shadows 
Stir the triumphs of the Past. 

Still the ancient tale entrances, 
Giving us in golden dower 

Ulyett’s drives and lyo’s glances, 
Jackson’s dash and Thornton’s 

* power ; 

Skill of Lytteltons and Laceys, 
Grit of Shrewsburys and Gunns ; 

Pride of Studds and Steels and 
Graces 

Piling up their English runs. 

Take these simple toys as token 
Of the champions that have been, 

Stalwart in defence unbroken, 

Hefty hitters, hitting clean ; 

And, when capped in Life’s eleven, 
May you stand as firm as they ; 

May you, little son of seven, 

Play the game the English way, 

- W.H.O, 

“ It seems to be a ruling passion amongst 
certain writers to portray anybody ooipiected 
with, commerce as being an ungrammatical 
ignoramus.^ Even Kipling panders to this 
notion in his conception of a drapery assistant 
in the person of ‘ Kipps.’ ” 

Draper^ $ Organis&r, 

But did not Mr. Wells do something 
to redress the balance in Kim ? 




OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

{By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

The latest of the now so fashionable short-story volumes to 
come my way is one called Our Casualty, Etc, (Skeffington). 
Much virtue in that “ Etc,," which covers other fifteen little 
tales in the best, or nearly the best, “ Birmingham man- 
ner. I say nearly,” because for its happiest expression 
the art of “Mr. George Birmingham” demands space to 
tangle events into more complicated confusion than can be 
contrived in the dozen pages of these episodes. But within 
their limitations they are all excellent fun, partly concerned 
with the War (usually with an Irishman involved), partly 
recalled from the piping and whisky-drinking times of peace, 
at Inishmore and elsewhere. One can only treat them after 
the manner of the schoolboy who declined to distinguish 
between the Major and Minor Prophets, But I rather 
specially enjoyed the title-piece, which tells how the super- 
patriotism of an aged volunteer-defeated the kindly plans of 
those who would have saved him fatigue by assigning to 
him, the role of casualty in a trench-relief practice. Casual- 
ties also figure in “ Getting Even,” an improbable but highly 
entertaining fiction of the score practised by an ingenious 
Medical Officer (Irish, I need hardly say) upon an over- 
zealous O.O., who, to keep him busy during a field day, 
flooded his “clearing station” with all sorts of compli- 
cated imaginary cases, only to find the fictitious victims 
arranged comfortably in rows under the shade of the trees 
to await the Padre and a burying party, the M.O. reporting 
that, they had all died before reaching him. It couldn't' 
possibly happen as here told, but that matters little, since, 
so far as I am concerned, a “ Birmingham ” tale can always 
well afford to dispense with credibility. 

I am distinctly grateful to Eose Macaulay for What Not 
(Constable). It brought me the pleasantest end to any- 
thing but a perfect English Spring day. She has wit, not so 


common a gift that you can afford just to take it for granted ; 
she knows when to stop, selecting not exhausting; and she 
makes her epigrams by the ^ay, as it were, without expos- 
ing the process of manufacture. (Other epigrammatists 
please copy.) Miss Macaulay's “prophetic comedy” is a 
joyous rag of Government office routine, flappery, Pelmania, 
Tribunals, State advertising, the Lower Journalism and 
“ What Not.” That audacious eugenist, Nicky Chester, first 
Minister of Brains in the post-war period of official attempts 
to raise the nation from C3 to something nearer A1 on the 
intellectual plane, happens, because of his family liistory, 
to be uncertified for marriage. He also happens to fall very 
desperately in love with his secretary, Kitty Oramnont, and 
the conflict between duty and desire becomes the theme— 
perhaps just a little too heavy — of an extravaganza that is 
hAppiest in its lighter and more irreverent moments. Which 
is to say that What Not wanders out of the key. But what 
on earth does that matter if one is made to laugh quite often 
and to smile almost continuously at a very shrewd piece of 
observation, whimsicality and tempered malice ? And you 
will like the serene Pansy Ponsonhy (out of “Hullo, Peace 1 ”), 
who could scarcely be called Kitty's “sister-in-law,” but was 
of the most faithful. The odd thing is that under all her 
gibing the author seems to have a queer furtive admiration 
for her precious Ministry of Brains. 

Among the many things I like in Dorothea Conyers’ I 
novels is the artistic subtlety, achieved by few of our other 
novelists, with which she manages to write them as it were 
in character. I am quite sure that if Berenice Ermyntriide 
Nicosia Nevin, who is called by her initials on tlie cover and 
inside by what they spell, had tried to write a novel it 
would have been remarkably like B, E, N (]\Ibthuen). 
There would have been the same keen delight in horses, 
hunting and Irish scenery, and tlie same cheerful dis- 
regard for such trifles as spelling or such conventions as 
making quite sure that your 1 ‘eader knows which character 
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is speaking at any given moment, and the same excellent cisely thus also did nothing whatever of any consequence 
humour, which, if it is at the expense of the Irish, is kindly happen to the vast majority of them. Since, however, the 
enough for all that. It seems to me that in her new novel truth and charm of the tale depend upon this absence of the 
Mrs. Conyers, wisely refusing to stray to that suburbia in sensational, I must the more regret that Messrs. Collins, 
which her gifts lack this.-charm, has recaptured much of who have printed it exquisitely, should have been betrayed 
the careless rapture of her earliest books ; and very careless into a coloured wrapper of almost grotesque ineptitude, 

and very rapturous they were. But I am not quite sure 

that in real life even Ben^ when as second whip to the East In Graduation (Chatto and Windus) there is an essential, 
Cara hounds she lost her horse, would have found an femininity about Miss Irene Eutherford McLeod’s style 
aeroplane useful to catch up with. In case it should be and general attitude that imposes limitations ; it is a 
objected that anything so funny as the tea at Miss Tally's quality that shows itself not only in her plot, but in her 
never could happen, even in the Oaher Valley district, I characters, the three reputed males who figure therein 
want to put it on record here and now that it could and does, being as fine examples of true womanliness as you need 

wish to meet. Frieda was the heroine (a name some- 

(Lane), by Marion Fox, reminds me how significant); and of the trouser-wearers, the first, 
of the old riddle, “ What is it that has feathers and two legs, Geoffrey, was a cat - like deceiver, who fascinated poor 
and barks like a dog ? ” — the answer being a stork. People Frieda for ends unspecified, pretended (the minx !) to be 
who protest that a stork doesn’t bark like a dog are told keen on the Suffrage movement, which he wasn’t, and 
that that part is put in to make it harder. I find that the concealed a wife ; the second was a Being too perfect to 
greater part of the mystery kept by The Mystery Keepers is endure beyond Chapter 10, where he expires eloquently of 
put in to make it harder. The Abbey at Clynch St. Mary heart-failure, leaving Alan, the third, to bear the white 
has a “coise” put on it by 'the last Abbess, and every direct man’s burden and clasp Frieda to his maidenly heart, 
male heir expires punctually on his twenty-first birthday. This sentimental progress is, I suppose, what is implied by 


The actual agency is a 
poisoned ring concealed in 
the frame of a portrait of 
the malevolent Abbess and 
is in the custody of the 
Otxoay family, who enjoy 
a prescriptive if nebulous 
right to be stewards of 
the property. Just how. 
or why the Okoays—nohle 
fellow’s, we are given to' 
unders^nd — carryout the 
deceased Abbess’s nefari- 
ous wishes with such pre- 
cision and despatch is not 
explained. Anyway the 
mother of the last victim, 
Who has found out the 





' ■* 












Yoice of Tommy in audience. “Nah then, mate, why don’t yee dig 

YEBSELE IN?”, 


the title and the sym- 
bolic staircase (if it is a 
staircase?) on the wrap- 
per. But my trouble was 
that I could never discern 
in the sweet girl-graduate 
any development of char- 
acter from the pretentious 
futility of her earliest ap- 
pearance. Perhaps I am 
prejudiced. U ndeniably 

Miss McLeod can draw a 
certain type of prig with a 
horrible facility. But the | 
antiquated modernity of 
her scheme, flooded as it 
is with the New Dawn of, 
say, a decade ago, and its 


secret, steals the ring, murders the Otway of the period, bland disregard of everything that has happened since, ended 
and retires to a lunatic asylum after her son has himself by violently irritating me. Others may have better luck. 

• j; 1 11 -I • T 1 • 1 ' I * ^ •' 


stolen the ring from her workbox and poisoned himself into 
the next world. That finishes it. The ring retires to a 


Spring has been slow in coming, but I got something 


museum and the proper people marry each other. It is a -more than a whiff of actual summer when Under Blue Skies j 
slender and quite impossible story, but told in a clever way (Hutchinson) came my way. Mr, De Vere Stacroole ; 
which goes far to redeemdts lack of substance. is at the top of his form, and it is a real pleasure to recom- i 

: — mend an author who brings to his tales of adventure so 

The Graftons (Collins) is a sequel to Mr, Archibald nice a sense of style and so keen a feeling for character. In i 
Marshall s former chronicle of the same pleasant family. ** The Frigate Bird ” the rapscallions who seize a schooner 
'"Herein you shall^findthem, pursuing theeven tenor of their and, without any knowledge of navigation, sail the high i 
prosperous way, father, son and charming daughters, and seas, are full-blooded adventurers; but there is all the differ- ' 
arriving placidly at the point where, in the natural sequence ence in the world between the character of the educated! 
of events, these daughters leave the paternal nest for others Garlyoxi and that of the simple-minded and ignorant Finn, i 
provided by eligible mates.. Their courtships, and some This yarn occupies nearly half of the book, and the other ; 
mild uncertainty as to whether papa Grafton, well-preserved stories should give food for thought to those who allege that j 
and wealthy widower, will or^ will not follow the example no Englishman can write a short story. Apart from one ; 
of his female offspring, provide the entire matter of the charming little tale of a haunted French chdtmu Mr, i 
book. For the rest Mr. Marshall .is content, to mark Stacpoole allows us to bask here in the eternal summer < 
time (and very pleasantly) with pictures of English country of Pacific skies. I am very grateful for my sun-bath. 

life at its most , comfortable, and in particular with some __ 

comedy scenes, excellency done, turning upon the often InPo^TO (?rcaiJ.Fi^r,byMrs.EoBEBTSON-GLASOOW, ’ 
delicate relationship of Hall and Parsonage, There are a readers of Punch will resognise some of the best serious 1 
clerical portraits in the book that seem to me as poems that have appeared in these pages -of recent years, 
lifelike as anything of the kind since Barohester, Apart The little half-crown volume in which they reappear has 
from this the outstanding virtue of the’ Graftons is the been admirably printed at S. Aldhelm’s Home for Boys, 
realty of their dialogue. Precisely thus do, or did, actual Frome, .and may be bought at Smith’s in Kensington 
people speak in the quiet old times before the War ; pre- High Street. 
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OHARIVARIA Neai'ly all the Bank Holiday visi- atbempts to distracfc the Government 

, * tors to Hampstead Heath, ifc is stated, from its Prohibition programme must 

An alarming rumour is going the chose a silver-mounted bridge-marker not be taken seriously, 
rounds to the effect that Printing in preference to nuts. ''' 

House Square refuses to accept any Prom an American newspaper we 

responsibility for the, findings of the Two days before his wedding a man gather that a New York plutocrat has 
Peace Conference. at Uxbridge was summoned to Wales by his will cut his wdfe off with twelve 

. by his wife for desertion. It is said that million dollars 

“ Mystery,” says a news item, “ sur- his second wedding went off quietly. " 

rounds the purchase of fifty retail fish ^ V" “ Is the Kaiser Highly Strung?” 

shops in and about London.” The It is understood that the Home' asks a weekly paper headline. We 

Athen^um Club is full of | — — shall be able to answer this 

tto wildest tumour.. question u liUle luter. 


Athenaeum Club is full of 

the wildest rumours. 

’ 

The statement of the 
Allied Pood Commission, 
that there are more sheep 
in Germany to-day than in 
1914, has come as a sur- 
prise to those who im- 
agined that the loud bleat- 
ing noise was chiefly Herr 
SCHEIDEMANN. 

' sis ' 

“ Get your muzzle now^ 1 ” 
says The Daily Mail. It is 
felt, however, tliat the 
Prime Minister scored a 
distinct hit by saying it 
first. 

s!s o' 

“There is absolutely no 
reason,” says a Health Cul- 
ture wTiter, “why Members 
of Parliament should not 
live to be one' hundred.” 
We think we cb-uld find a 
reason if we were pressed. 

'Si.- 

To-morrow 'a man in the 
North of England is to 
celebrate his hundredth 
birthday. He will be the 
youngest Ctent-enari'an in the 
country 

At Baling it appears that 
a rabid dog dashed into a 
pork butcher's «hop and 
snapped at a sausage. The 
sausage was immediately 
shot. 
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ABSENT-MINDED PHTSICIAN SENT BY HIS WIPE TO BUY 
‘•TWO GpOD SOUND BIRDS.” 


The report that an early 
bather was seen executing 
the Jazz-dance on the beach 
at Ventnor on Easter Mon- 
day seems to- have some 
foundation. It appears that 
his partner was a large crab 
with well-developed claws. 

We hear that visitors at a 
well-known London hotel, 
who have patiently borne 
- the extension of the gratuity 
. nuisance for a considerable 
time, now take exception to 
, the notice, “ Please tip the 
basin,;' which has been pro- 
minently placed in the lava- 

M* 

>!« 

On many golf-links now- 
adays the caddies are ex- 
pected to keep count of the 
number of strokes taken for 
each hole. One beginner 
whom we know is seriously 
thinking of employing a 
chartered accountant for 
this purpose. 

What cricket needs, sa^ s 
a sporting con tern porary,*is 
■ bright breezy batting. The 
game should no longer de- 
pend for its sparkle on im- 
, promptu badinage between 
the umpire and the wicket- 
, keeper. .. ,,, ^ 


The War Office, says .a contem- 
porary, is to have another storey built. ' 
In order that the work shall not cause 
any sleepless days it is to be under- 
taken by night. * 

It is reported that a burglar who 
has been drawing unemployment pay 
has decided to return to work. 

The New Zealand Government has 
decided to check the introduction of' 
influenza, and every passenger arriving 
there is to be examined. Ail germs not 
declared are liable to-be eonfi-seated 3^y * 
the. Customs, 


OfiQce does not propose to re -arrest 
DE Valera. The official vie'w is that 
in future the Irfeh must provide their 
own entertainment, 

’ sj; 

We hear that all imprisoned Sinn 
Feiners have been instructed to give a 
duty's notice in' future before escaping, 
so that nobody -shall do it out of his 
proper turn. 

; . . s!; ‘ 

Citizens of Clarkson, Washington,. 
U.'S. A., have appealed to the Govern- 
ment to protect them against a plague 
of frogs... The Federal authorities have 
informed the Press that these insidious 


People who think they have heard 
the cuckoo before the first of May, 
declares a well-known ornithologist, 
are usually the victims of young prac- 
tical jokers. The conspicuous barring ' 
of the bird's plumage should, however, . 
make any real confusion impossible, j 

“ Striking testimony as to thd popularity of ^ 
the Cataract Cliff Grounds — ^when it is re- 
membered that the period embraces the @©m- I 
plete term of the war — ^is the fagfe diaring j 
the past five years an of 428,690 i 

persons was bitten by a snake.*” « 

Tasmanian Paper. * 
The Snake may be fairly said to have ! 
done his hit ? ' 
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PEACE AT THE SEASIDE. 

[The public are being passionately warned against the threatened 
crush at watering-places in August of this year of Peace.] 

Stoutly we bore with April’s icy blizzards ; 

“ The worst of Spring,” we said, “ will soon be through ; 

Summer is bound to come and warm our gizzards 
And we shall gambol by the briny blue.” 

But even as we put the annual question, 

“Where shall we water? on what golden strand?” 

Warnings appear of terrible congestion, 

Of lodgers countless as the local sand. 

Lucky the man, the hardened strap- suspender, ' 

Who ^with a first-class ticket, there and back, 

Binds a precarious seat upon the tender, 

A rocky berth upon tlie 'baggage-rack. 

Should he arrive, the breath of life still in him, 

His face will be repulsed from door to door; 

He’ll get no lodging, not the very minim, 

Save under heaven on the pebbly shore. 

In vain he pleads’ for stall-room in the stable; 

The cellars are engaged; ’tis idle talk 

To ask for bedding on the billiard-table—' 

Two families are there, each side of baulk. 

Next morn he fain would wash in ocean’s spray (there’s 
Balm in the waves that helps you to forget), 

And lo ! the deep 'is simply stiff with bathers ; 

He has no chance of even getting ‘wet. 

He starves as never in the age of rations; 

. The fishy produce of the boundless sea 
! Bails to appease the hungry trippers’ passions 
i Who barely pouch one shrimp apiece for tea. 

“ I came*,” be says, “ to swallow priceless ozone 
Under Britannia’s elemental spell; 

: She rules the waves, as all. her conquered foes own; 

I wish she ruled her seasides half as well. 

“I don’t know what the beaten Bosch may suffer 
1 Compared with us who won the late dispute. 

But if it equals this (it can’t be tougher), 

I Why, then I feel some pity for the brute.” 

So by the London train upon the morrow 
Brom holiday delights he gets release, ' 

Conspuing, more in anger than in sorrow, 

The pestilent amenities of Peace. 0. S. 

THE GREAT BEARD MYSTERY. 

Whei^e do men go when, they want to grow beards? 
This is a question as yet unanswered, and the whole sub- 
ject is shrouded in impenetrable mystery. 

One sees thousands of men with beards, but one never 
sees anyone growing a beard. I cannot recall, in a life of 
varied travel, having ever encountered a man actually en- 
gaged in the process of beard-cultivation. The secret is 
well kept, doubtless by a kind of freemasonry amongst 
bearded men, but there can be little doubt that somewhere 
there are nurseries where a bond- fide beard-grower who is 
in the secret can retire until he is presentable. 

I have frequently been annoyed by the way in which 
these men flaunt their beards at one; their whole manner 
seems to convey an air of superiority ; they seem to say, 

Look at my beard. You can’t grow a beard because you 
haven’t the moral courage to appear in public while it ’s 
growing. Wouldn’t you like to know the secret? Well, 
I won’t tell you.” • , 


Determined to suffer these contemptuous glances no 
longer, I set out on a voyage of discovery to unravel the 
mystery of England’s beard-nurseries. 

I asked bearded men if they knew of anywhere in the 
country where one could slip away in order to grow a beard, 
but they always gave me evasive replies, such as : “ Why not 
have an illness and stay in bed for three months?” But 
when I went on to ask where they had grown theirs, they 
either made an excuse to leave me or said evasively, “ Oh, 
I ’ve always had mine.” 

I once went to the enormous expense of making a bearded 
Scotch acquaintance intoxicated in order to drag the secret 
from him, but the question as to where he grew his beard 
instantly sobered him, and nothing would induce him to 
touch another drop. 

I have bribed barbers without success. I have vainly 
shadowod men for a month who looked as if they intended 
growing beards. I even took advantage of Armageddon to 
join the Navy, where beards are permitted ; but when I 
tried to start growing one I was instantly reprimanded for 
not shaving by a bearded Commander, who had the same 
triumphant gleam of superiority which I had noticed ashore. 

In the Old Testament 'there was no secrecy on the sub- 
ject. Somebody said, “ Tarry in Jericho until your beards 
be grown.” But I am quite satisfied in my own mind that 
modern beard-growers do not go to Jericho ; I have esta- 
blished this fact. •' No, there are in England properly 
organised beard-nurseries, and the secret of their wdiere- 
abouts is jealously guarded; but I have by no means 
relaxed my. determination tq discover them, and to give to 
the world the results of my research. 


GRAND REFUSALS. 

At the private reception the night before Miss Oaenegib’s 
wedding, “ the ironmaster,” so we read in our Daily Mail, 
“ entertained his guests with numerous reminiscences of 
his life, and it was observed that he interrupted a story 
concerning King Edward and Skibo to whisper something 
in his daughter’s ear concerning her dowry. He was 
telling the guests how the King offered to make him a 
Duke if he would bring about a^ coalition between England 
and the United States. ‘I told King Edward,’ said Mr. 
Carnegie, ‘that in these United States every man is King. 
Why should I be a Duke ? ’ ” 

It is pleasant to read of the heroic refusal of the staunch 
Eepublican to compromise the principles which he so elo- 
quently vindicated in his Trkmphant Democracy ; but it is 
only right to add that this is not an isolated case. 

Thus it is a literally open secret that when a famous 
ventriloquist was offered the O.B.E. for his services in 
popularising the Navy, he refused the coveted distinction 
on the ground that it would be derogatory to a Prince to 
accept it. . 

When Sir Henry Duke retired from the Chief Secretary- 
ship of Ireland he was offered a Viscounty, but declined 
the proffered distinction, wittily observing that as he was 
born a Duke he did not see why he should descend to a 
lower grade of the peerage. 

Then there is the notorious case of Mr. King who, on being 
offered a peerage if he would desist from his criticisms of 
Mr. Lloyd George and his Ministry, pointed out that other 
monarchs might abdicate, but that those who thought he 
would do so clearly knew not Joseph. 

As for the titles, decorations and distinctions offered by 
the ex-Kaiser to Mr. Harold Begbie if he would bring 
about a rapprochement between England and Germany, and 
patriotically declined by the eminent publicist, their name 
is legion. 
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CIVILIAN FLYING, 1930. 

“You’re late,” said Millie, as John 
entered the hall and shook himself free 
of his flying coat. 

“Yes, dear; missed the 5.40 D.H. 
from the Battersea Park Take-off by 
a minute to-night. Jones brought me 
home on that neat little knock-about 
spad he’s just bought. Small two- 
seater arrangement, you know. Then I 
walked from the ’drome just to stretch 
myself. They don’t give you too much 
move space in those pianettes.” 

“ Oh, I ’d just love to have an aero- 
planette like that!” exclaimed Millie. 
“ Mrs. Smith says she simply couldn’t 
do without hers now ; it makes her so 
independent. She can pop up to town, 
do her shopping and get back in a short 
afternoon.” 

“ Um — yes,” calculated John. “ Less 
than seventy miles the double journey 
— she’d manage that all right.” 

“ And that pilot of theirs,” went on 
Millie, “seems just as safe with the 
‘pup’ as he is with that great twin- 
engined bus her husband is so keen on.” 

’‘^Yes,” said John; “must be quite 
an underbaking getting Smith’s tri- 
plane on the sky-way. It’s useful for 
a family party, though. I hear he 


packed ' twenty or thirty on to it for 
the picnic they had at Jobn-o’-6roat’s 
last w^eek. By the way,” added John, 
as he moved upstairs, “ aren’t the Robin- 
sons coming to dinner ? ” 

“Yes, you’d better hurry up and 
change,” advised Millie. 

The Robinsons were very up-to-date 
people, John decided as they sat down 
to the meal a little later. He liadn’t 
met them before. They were Millie’s 
friends. 

“ Very glad to know such near neigh- 
bours,” he said cordially. “ Why, it ’s 
under forty miles to your place, I 
should think.” 

“ Forty-seven kilos, to be exact,” 
Robinson volunteered, “and 1 should 
say we did it under twenty minutes.” 

“ Quite good flying,” said John. 

“ We came by the valley route, too,” 
put in Mrs. Robinson. “ John was good 
enough to consider my wretched air- 
pocket nerves rather than his petrol.” 

“ It ’s a couple of miles further,” ex- 
plained Robinson, “ but my wife isn’t 
such a stout flier as her mother, though 
the old lady is over seventy. My pilot 
was bringing her from Town one after- 
ncron last week’-^ — took the Dorking- 
Leith Hill air- way, you know, always 
bumpy over there — and I suppose from 


all accounts he must have dropped her 
a hundred feet plumb, side-slipped and 
got into a spinning dive and only pulled 
the old bus out again when the furrows 
in a ploughed field below them had 
grown'easily countable.” 

“Yes, it makes me shivery to think 
of,” ejaculated Mrs. Robinson; “but 
mother really has extraordinary nerve. 
She wasn’t in the least upset.” 

“No, not a little bit, by Jove!” 
added Robinson. “ The old sport just 
leaned forward in her seat and, when 
James had adjusted his head-piece, she 
coolly reprimanded him for stunting 
without orders. Of course she doesn’t 
know anything about the theory of the 
thing, you see.” 

With the dessert came letters by the 
late air post. 

“ Oh, please excuse me,” said Millie, 
as she took them from the maid, “ I see 
there ’s a reply from Auntie — the Edin- 
burgh aunt, you know,” she explained. 
“, I wrote her this morning, imploring 
her to come over to-morrow for the 
bazaai*. She ’s so splendid at that sort 
of thing.” 

“What my wife’s aunt doesn’t know 
about flying isn’t worth knowing,” 
remarked John with finality. “ Why, 
she qualified for her ticket last year, and 
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sbeUl never see forty again. How's 
that for an up-to-date aunt ? " 

** I doubt if she 'll fly solo that dis- 
tance, though,” said Millie; don't 
think she ought to, either.” 

“Of course, "Said Eobinson,“it 's a bit 
of a strain for a woman of middle age to 
negotiate three hundred odd miles, even 
with a couple of landings for a cup of 
tea en route” 

Millie rose. “ Now, don't you men 
sit here for an hour discussing * flying 
speeds,' ‘ gliding angles,' and all that 
s6rt of thing. I object to aero-maniacs 
on principle. I ” At that mo- 

ment a peculiar noise, evidently in the 
near vicinity of the house, arrested the 
attention of the party. 

Sounded like something breaking,’.’ 
said Millie, going to the window, which 
overlooked the garden and a good- 
sized paddoek beyond. John had al- 
ready gone out to investigate. 

In a minute or two he reappeared 
ushering in 'a very jolly-looking old 
gentleman in a flying suit. 

“A thousand pardons, Mrs. Smith;” 
said the new arrival; “John collected' 
me in the paddock. Ha! ha! You 
know my theory about the paddock.” 

The guests having been introduced, 
explanations followed. 

“ You know my theory,” began old 
Mr. Brown. ^ • 

“Yes, lather ; I should think we do,*-’ 
interrupted Millie, leading him to the 
most comfoi^Ide armchair “But,” 
she quoted, lare old, Mr. Brown ; 
do you think at yoUr age it is right ? ” 

‘I Well, the theory’s smashed, any- 
how,” said John decisively, “and so's 
my fence.” ‘ 

“No! no! I won’t hear of it,” 
laughed Brown; “1 admit the fence, 
but not the theory. You see,” he 
went on, turning to Mrs. Eobinson, 
“ 1 ’ve always insisted, as Smith knows, 
that there "s plenty of landing space in 
his paddock, provided you do it up 
wind. The fact is I glided in to-night 
from east to west. Thought I should 
be dead head on ; but I believe I was a 
couple of points out in my reckoning 
and so failed to bring the old ’bus to a 
stand short of the fence. You know. 
Smith,” he added, with an injured air, 
“you ought to have a wind-pointer 
rigged up so 's there 'd be no doubt 
about it.” 

“Just to encourage, reckless old 
gentlemen to smash up my premises, 
1 suppose,” retorted John. “But I 
admit I found some consolation for my 
smashed fence when I observed the 
pathetic appearance of your under car- 
riage, after your famous landing.” 

“ And now,” said Millie to Mr. Brown, 
“all. will be forgotten and forgiven if 
I you '11 come into the drawing-room and 



let Mr. and Mrs. Eobinson hear you 
sing that jolly song about 

‘ Gome and have a flip 
In a big H Pip,’ etc. 

You know.” 

“The egg shortage notwithstandvthe Easter 
egg rolling carnival at Preston, which dates 
back to mediseval times, was, after a lapse of 
four years, celebrated with great musto.” 

Midland Fa;ger* 
Pre-war eggs, apparently. 


Another Candid Candidate. 

“ Board of Guardians . 

Mrs. desires to thank all who voted so 

splendidly, placing her at the top of the pole.”* 
Provincial Pamper » \ 

“ The queue at one part of the morning ex- 
tended from the booking office, past- the 
Midland Station entrance, into City Square, I 
along the front of the Queen’s Hotel, to the 
top of yesterday .” — Yorhhkire Pa^er, 

Better than the middle of next week, 
anyhow. 





‘AS YOU WERE/’ 


A Memory of Mr-OARfiME. 


Chippo Munks is a regular time- 
serving soldier, as distinguished from 
the amateurs who only joined the 
Army for the sake of a war. His com- 
pany conduct-sheet runs into volumes, 
and in peace-time they fix a special 
peg outside the orderly-room for him 
to hang his cap on. At present he 
systematically neglects the functions of 
billet-orderly at a Base town in France. 

. A month or two ago he came across 
Chris Jones. 

“Fined fourteen days' pay,” said 
Chippo ; “ an' cheap it was at the price. 
But thefinancial embarrassment thereby 
followin' puts me under the necessity 
of borrowing the loan of a five-spotter.” 

“How did it happen? "said Chris, 
playing for time. 

,, “ 'Twas this way/’ said Chippa “ The 
other night I was walking down the 
Eoo Eoobray, thinking out ways of 
making you chaps more comfortable in 
the billet, as is my custom. Suddenly 
out of the gloom there looms a Bed 
Indian in full war-paint. 

“‘Strange/ thinks I. * Chinks an' 
Pprtugoose we expects here, likewise 
Aanamites and Senegalese an' dough- 
boys; but I never heard that the 


Buffalo Bill aggregation had taken 
the war-path.' 

. “ He passes, and a little Geisha comes 
tripping by. I rubs my eyes an' says, 
‘ British Gonstitootian ' correctly ; but 
she was followed by a Gipsy King and 
a Welsh Witch. Then I sees a masked 
Toreador coming along, and I decides 
to arsk him all about it. The language 
question didn't worry me any. I can 
. pitch the cuffer in any bat from Tamil 
, to Arabic, an* the only chap I couldn't 
; compree was a deaf-an'-dumb man who 
suffered from St. Vitus' Dance, which 
made 'im stutter with his fingers, 

“ ‘ Hi, Caballero,’ says I, ‘ where 's 
, the bull-fight ? ’ 

“ ‘ It isn't a bull-fight, M’sieur,' he 
replies. ‘ It 's Mi-Car§me.' 

“ ‘ If he 's an Irishman/ I says, ‘ I 
never met him ; but if it 's a kind of 
pastry 1 11 try some.' 

, “Then he shows me a doorway 
through which they was all entering, 
and beside it was a big yellow poster 
which said, 'Mi-Gareme. Grand, Bal 
Costume, Cavaliers, 2 francs. Dames, 
1 franc 50 centimes' 

“ ‘ I 'd love to he a cavalier at two 
francs a time/ I remarks. ‘Besides, 
I want to make the further acquaint- 
ance. of little Perfume of Pineapple 
Essence who passed by just now.' 


“ ‘ It will be necessary to 'ave a cos- 
tume, M'sieur/ says Don Eodrigo. 

“ ‘ Trust me,’ I answers with dignity; 

“ I 've won diplomas as a fancy-dress 
architect.' 

“ I goes to my billet and investigates 
the personal effects of my colleagues. 
My choice fell on a Cameron kilt, a 
football jersey and a shrapnel helmet. 
These I puts into a bundle an' hikes 
back to the Hall of Dance. 

“ ‘ May I ask what M'sieur repre- 
sents ? ’ said the doorkeeper as I paid 
my two francs. 

“ ‘ I haven't started yet," I answers 
asperiously. “ I assumes my costume 
as Apfius Claudius in the dressing- 
room.' 

“ Well, when I 'd finished my toilette 
— regrettin’ the while that I hadn't 
; brought a pair of spurs to complete the . 

I costume — I entered the ball-room. It 
[ was a scene of East-end — I mean East- 
ern — ^splendour. Carmens an* Father 
Timeses, Pierrots an' Pierrettes, Pom- 
padours an' Apaches was gyrating to the 
soft strains of the orchestra, who per- 
spired at the piano in his shirt-sleeves. I 

“ All of a sudden I saw my little 
Geisha, my Stick of Scented Brillian- 
tine, waltzing with the Toreador, an' 
my heart started beating holes in my 
football jersey. When the orchestra 
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“Can I *AVE THE ARTEBNOON OFF TO SEE A BLOKE ABAHT A 'JOB FEB MY MISSIS? ’ 
“ You ’LL BE BACK IN THE MORNING, I SUPPOSE 2 ” 

“ Yus— IP SHE don’t get IT.” 


stopped playing to light a cigarette 1 
sought her out. 

“^0 Choicest of the Fifty -seven 
Varieties,’ I says, ‘ deign to give me 
your honourable hand for the next 
gladiatorial jazi:.’ 

“The Bull-hghter looked black, but 
she put her little hand in mine an’ we 
trod a stately measure. Every now an’ 
then a shadow passed o’er the ball- 
room, an’ I knew it was the Toreador 
scowling. But I took no notice of him, 
an’ we danced nearly everything on 
the menu, Don Eodrigo only getting an 
odd item now an’ then to prevent him 
dying of grief. 

“By-an’-by the Geisha said she must 
be going, so I offered to escort her home. 
Don Eoddy tried to butt in, and when 
he got the frozen face he used langwidge 
more like a cow-puncher than a bull- 
iighter. 

“ I didn’t trouble to change my clothes, 
because it seemed to be the custom to 
walk about like freaks at Mi-Car^me, 
and we had a lovely promenade in the 
pale moonlight. 

t*When I returned the revelry was 
nearlypver an’ the orchestra was getting 
limp. I went into the cloak-room to 
change my clothes, but I couldn’t find 
’em anywhere. What annoyed me most 
about it was that there was five francs 
in my trouser pockets which L was 
saving to pay you back the loan I 
borrered last week.” 

“I wondered w^hen you were going 
to say something about that,” said 
Chris Jones. 

“ It fair upset me,” continued Chippo. 
“And then all at once I saw my old* 
pal the Toreador sneaking out of the 
door with a bundle an’ the leg of a pair 
of khaki trousers hanging out of it. 
I gave a wild whoop an’ was after him 
like the wind, 

“ Don Eoddy was some runner. He 
doubled down the Eoo Eoubray, dodged 
round a corner an’ made for the Grand 
Pont, I was gaining on him fast when 
I plunked into the arms of two Military 
Police. 

“ ‘ What particular specie of night- 
bird do you call yourself ? ’ said one of 
’em, holding my arm in a grip of iron. • 

“ * I ’m a Sergeant-drummer in the 
Eoman Legion,’ says I, trying to get 
away. ‘ An’ I ’m in a hurry.’ 

“ * Well, where ’s your pass ? ’ 

“ ‘ We don’t wear ’em in our battalion,* 
I says. ‘ For heving’s slike let me go. 
There’s a chap over there trying to 
pinch my wardrobe.’ 

“ It was no use. They held me tight, 
notwithstandin’ me struggles, .tilF the 
Toreador disappeared from view over 
the bridge. 

“ * That ’s done it. I ’ll go quietly,’ I 
groans to the M.P.’s in despair. * That ’s 


Chris Jones's five francs gone west, 
and nuthen else matters.’” . . . 

“Well,’" said Chris Jones, “what 
then ? ” 

“ The rest' you knows,*' said Chippo 
"plaintively, “exceptin’ that later my* 
clothes was mysteriously dumped at 
th’ billet with the pockets empty. But 
I think the distressing circumstances 
are such as warrants me in arsking fer 
the loan of another five francs.” 

“ They would be,” said Chris Jones, 
fumbling with his wallet, “only I 
happened" to be the Toreador myselJ^. 
But you can have the same old five* 
francs back, 'an’ be * as you were * 1 ” 

How to play Golf with youi' Head. 

“Ho cocked Ms head up when playing his 
approach and hit it all along the carpet.*’ 

Evming. Pa^er. 


A& You Like It— or Don’t. 

Scene .' — Bms de Botdogne, 

, Enter Orlando. 

Orlandp {reading from sheet ofpajycr), 
I should be extremely gloomy 
If they pinched from me my Fiume. 

[Pins composition on tree. 
Hang, there, my verse, in witness of 

my love. — ^ [Emt 

Another Impending^ Apology. 

' “If this pianist is not heard again in 
Shanghai, he will carry away with him the 
grateful thanks of our music-lovers.’* ' 

Shanghai Ijieronrrp 

“This debate will immediaielj pre^e the 
introduction of the Budget, and will* M us 
hope, inaugurate a campaign for national en- 
trenchment.” — Proviincial Fa^r. 

Ah ! if onlyi as taxpayers; we could dig 
ourselves! in t 
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THE HOUSING QUESTION. 

Someone estimated the other day 
that England is short just now of five 
hundred thousand houses. This is a 
miscalculation. She is really short of 
five hundred thousand and one, the odd 
one being the house that we are look- 
ing for and cannot find. 

We have discovered many houses 
in our tour of London, but none that 
gives complete satisfaction. ' Either the 
locality or the shape or the price is- all 
wrong ; or, as more often happens, the 
fixtures. ]3y the fixtures I mean, of 
course, the people who are already in 
the place and refuse to come out of it ; 
London is full of houses with the wrong 
people in them, , 

“ I wonder,” says Celia, standing out- 
side some particularly desirable resi- 
dence, “ if we dare go in and ask them 
if they wouldn't like to move.” 

We can't live there unless they do,” 

I agreed. “ It would be so crowded.” 

“After all, I suppose they took it 
from somebody else some time or other. 

I don’t see why we shouldn’t take it 
from them,'' 

“ As soon as they put a ‘ To Let * 
board outside we will.” 

Celia hangs about hopefully for some 
days after this, waiting for a man to 
come along with a “ To Let ” board over 
his shoulder. As soon as he plants it 
in the front garden she means to rush 
forward, strike out the “To,” and pre- 
sent herself to the occupier with her 
cheque-book in her hand. It is thus, 
she assures me, that the best houses 
are snapped up ; but it is weary waiting, 
and I cannot take my turn on guard, 
for I must stay at home and earn the 
money which the landlord (sordid fel- 
low) will want. 

Sometimes we search the advertise- 
ment columns in the papers in the hope 
of finding something that may do. 

“ Here 's one,” I announced one morn- 
ing; “‘For American millionaires and 

others. Fifteen bathrooms ’ Oh, no, 

that 's too big.” 

“ Isn't there anything for English 
hundredaires ? ” said Celia. 

“Here’s one that says ‘reasonable 
offer taken.’ ” 

“ Yes, but I don’t suppose we reason 
the same way as he does.” 

“Well, here’s one for four thousand 
pounds. That’s not so bad. I mean 
as a price, not as a house.” 

“ Have you got four thousand pounds ? ” 

“No; I was hoping you had.” 

“Couldn’t you mortgage something 
— up to the hilt ? ” 

“ We ’ll have a look,” I said. 

We spent the rest of that day looking 
for something o mortgage, but found- 
nothing with a hilt at all high up. 


“Anyhow,” I said, “it was a rotten 
house.” 

“ Wouldn’t it be simpler,” said Celia, 

“ to put in an advertisement ourselves, 
describing exactly the sort of house we 
want ? That ’s the way I ‘ always get 
servants.” 

“A house is so much more difficult 
to describe than a cook.” 

“Oh, but I’m sure you could do it. 
You describe things so well.” 

Feeling highly flattered, I retired to 
the library and composed. 

For the first hour or so I tried to do 
it in the staccato language of house- 
agents. They’ say all they want to 
say in five lines ; I tried to say all we 
wanted to say in ten. • The result was 
hopeless. We both agreed that we 
should hate to live in that sort of house. 
Celia indeed seemed to feel that if I, 
couldn’t write better than that we 
couldn’t afford to live in a house at all. 

“You don’t seeih to realise,” I said, 
“ that in the ordinary way people pay 
me for writing. This time, so far from 
receiving any money, 1 have actually 
got to hand it out in order to get into 
print at all. You can hardly expect me to 
give my best to an editor of that kind.” 

“I thought that the artist in you 
would insist on putting your best into 
everything that you wrote, quite apart 
from the money.” 

Of course after that the artist in 
me had to pull himself together. An 
hour later it had delivered itself as 
follows : — 

“ Wanted, an unusual house. When 
I say unusual I mean that it mustn’t 
look like anybody’s old house. Actually 
it should contain three living-rooms 
and five bedrooms. One of the bed- 
rooms may be a dressing-room, if it is 
quite understood that a dressing-room 
does not mean a cupboard in which 
the last tenant’s housemaid kept her 
brushes. The other four bedrooms 
must be a decent size and should get 
plenty of sun. The exigencies of the 
solar system may make it impossible 
for the sun to be always there, but it 
should be around when wanted. With 
regard to the living-rooms, it is essen- 
tial that they should not be square but 
squiggly. The drawing-room should 
be particularly squiggly; the dining- 
room should have at least an air of 
squiggliness ; and the third room, in 
which I propose to work, may be the 
least squiggly of the three, but ikmust 
be inspiring, otherwise the landlord 
may not obtain his rent. The kitchen 
arrangements do not interest me 
greatly, but they will interest the cook, 
and for this reason should be as de- 
lightful as possible; after which warn- 
ing anybody with a really bad base- 
ment on his hands will see the wisdom 


of retiring from the queue and letting 
the next man move up one. The bath- 
room should have plenty of space, not 
only for the porcelain bath which it 
will be expected to contain, but also 
(as is sometimes forgotten) for the 
bather after he or she has stepped out 
of the bath. The fireplaces should not 
be, as they generally are, utterly beastly. 
Owners of utterly beastly fireplaces 
may also move out of the queue, but 
they should take their places up at the 
end again in case they are wanted; 
for, if things were satisfactory other- 
wise, their claims might be considered, 
since even the beastliest fireplace can be 
dug out at the owner’s expense and re- 
placed with' something tolerable. 

‘‘ A little garden would be liked. At 
any rate there must be’ a view of trees, 
whether one’s own or' somebody else’s. 

“ As regards position, the house must 
be in Loridon. ‘ I mean really in London.’ 
I mean really in central London. The 
outlying portions of Kensington, such 
as Ealing, Han well and, Uxbridge, are 
no good. Cricklewood,' Highgate, New 
Barnet and similar places near Port- 
man Square are useless. ' It must be 
in London — ^in the middle of London. 

“ Now we come to rather an import- 
ant matter. Pent. It is up to you to 
say how much you want ; but let me 
give you one word of warning. Don’t 
be absurd. You aren’t dealing now with 
one of those profiteers Who ‘.remained 
(with honour) in his own country. And 
you can have our fiat in exchange, if 
you like — well, it isn't ours really, it ’s 
the landlord’s, but we will introduce 
you to him without commission. Any- 
way, don’t be afraid of saying what you 
want ; if it is absurd (and I expect it 
will be) we will tell you so. And if you 
must have a lump sum instead of an 
annual one, well, perhaps we could 
manage to borrow it (from you or some- 
body); but smaller annual lumps would 
be preferred.” 

When I had written it out I handed 
it to Celia. 

“ There you are,” I said, “ and, speak- 
ing as an artist, I don't see how I can 
make it a word shorter.” 

She read it carefully through. 

“ It does sound a jolly house,” she 
said wistfully. “ Would it cost a lot 
as an advertisement ? ” 

“About the first year’s rent. And 
even then nobody would take it Seri- 
ously.” 

“Oh, well, perhaps I ’d better go and 
see another agent.” She fingered the 
advertisement regretfully. “ It seems 
a pity to waste this,” she added with 
a^smile. 

But the artist in me was already 
quite resolved that it should not be 
wasted. A. A. M. 
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A THREATENED SOURCE OF REVENUE. 

The Postmaster-Genebaii and the 
Chancellor op the Exchequer are at 
this moment the most melancholy of 
men. For the last few months they 
had been quietly chuckling to them- 
selves over one of the most brilliant 
ideas that ever adorned the annals of 
Government. But the best laid schemes 
gang aft agley. 

While publicists and economic ex- 
perts weue shaking their 'grey hairs 
over the prospect of national bank- 
ruptcy, the P. M. G. and the 0. of E. 
were weeping jazz tears of joy as the 
national debt lifted before their eyes 
'‘like mist unrolled on the morning 
wind.” And then certain unsophisti- 
cated Members of a new, a very new, 
House of Commons began their deadly 
work. As a result the main scheme of 
national solvency is in danger. 

There are those who still think that 
the franchise was extended to women 
merely^as an objective pieeeof political 
•justice. I hate cynicism, and I should 


be the last to throw cold water on an 
ideal, but, as I said, the real fruits 
of that political master-stroke are in 
danger. 

While millions of enfranchised 
women were quietly engaged in writing 
f twice a week to their particular Mem- 
ber, at three half-pence a time (or 
more), they were unconsciously assist- 
ing the considered policy of His Maj- 
esty's Government, which was that 
such letters should be written and re- 
main unanswered; that more letters 
and^ still more should be written, 
stamped and posted to demand an 
answer, and that still more should be 
written to friends and relations expos- 
ing the grave lack of courtesy at West- 
minster. 

But, alas! certain Members, with 
monumental naivete, have thought 
fit to take their correspondence seri- 
ously, They have put questions to 
Ministers. They have in so mtany 
crude words openly on the floor of the 
House 3felei:i:‘ed to “.the increase in tbe 
number of letters which Members now 


receive from their constituents on par*, 
liamentary matters, owing to the rer 
cent additions to the franchise and its 
extension to women*” They have 
pleaded for the privilege of “ franking ” 
their answers. Could perversity go 
further? What woman will continue 
to write to a Member who satisfies her 
curio sity ? And what of the unwritten , 
unstamped, unposted letters of just in- 
dignation to friends and relations ? 

The P.M.G.’s laconic answer to this 
monstrous request, “I do not think it 
would be expedient,” was highly^ com- 
mendable as a feat of Ministerial re- 
straint. But the gloom that has settled I 
on him is only too solidly grounded. 
These afflicted Members are out to 
raise a sentimental public opinion in 
support of their silly demand. Then, 
of course, the Government will .capi- 
tulate, and the country will goBofehovik 
from excessive taxation. ^ 

Will not all tmomm con- 

stituents write at once to their Mem- 
bers and the folly of this 

agitation.? ; * ' 
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|! OLD SOLDIERS. 

They dug us down and earthed us in, their hasty shovels Blood ot our blood I We heard them swing a-do\vn the 
•’ plying, ' „ teeming highways, 

Us the poor dead of Oudenarde, Eamillies, Waterloo; As we swung once. We heard them shout; we heard I 

j We heard their drum-taps fading and their trumpet fanfares - the jests they cast. ... j 

I ’ dying - • ■' And we dead men remembered then blue Junes in Devon 

As they marched away and left us, in the dark and silence by-ways, 

lying, ’ . ' " ’ Star-ciustea skies and women's eyes, women with sweet 

* Home-bouiid for happy England and the green fields that and shy ways. 

we knew. ' ’ These were their race ! We strove to rise, but the sti’ong 

We slept. The seasons went their round. We did not 

hear the rover ' ' ■ ■ . Year in, year out, along the roads the ceaseless wagons 

Winds in our coverlets of grass, the plough-shares tear , clattered; 
the mould; * . LiSveueU we for an English voice ever, ever in vain; 

We did not feel the bridal earth thrill to her April lover Ear in tlie west, year out, year in, terrible thunders 
Nor hear the song of befes among the 'poppies and the battered, 

clover; , ' ‘ Prumming the doom of whom — of whom? Hope in our 

Snow-fall or sun to us were one and time went by hearts lay shattered . . . 
untold. ‘ ' Then we heard, the iilt of Highland pipes and English 

We woke. The soil about us shook to the long boom of songs again. 

, thunder — ^ ^ On, ever on, we heard them press; their jaunty bugles 

. War loose and making music on his crashing brazen blended • ‘ 

gongs — Proudly and clear that we might hear, we dead men of 

^ The sharp hoof-beat, the thresh of feet stirred our old bones old wars, 

down lender ; ^ How the red agony was passed and the long vigil ended. 

Wheels upon wheels ground NDverhead ; then with a glow Now may we sleep in peace again lapped in a vision 
. ^ of wonder splendid 

.1 We heard the chant of Englishmen singing their marching Of England's banners marching onwards, upwards to 

, ' songs. - the scars. Patlandkb. 
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BEAINS AND BALDNESS. 

By our Medical Expert. 

(With acknowledgments to ** The . 

Times ’*). 

Baldness among men is undoubtedly 
on the increase, and various reasons 
have been assigned for its appearance 
in an exacerbated form. In particular 
the stress and strain of the War have 
been mooted, and the argument is rein- 
forced by such words as Chauvinism, 
which, Mr. Llovd George is probably 
not aware, is derived from chaiwe. 
War is a solvent of equanimity ; in the 
cant but expressive phrase it becomes 
harder to keep one’s hair on. Again, 
inter anna silent Musce. Eewer people 
have been playing the pianoforte, an 
exercise which has always exerted a 
stimulating effect on the follicles. Our 
political correspondent at Paris writes 
that M. Paderewski’s once luxuriant 
che^elure has suffered sadly since he has 
taken to politics, but that after playing 
for a couple of hours to Mr. Balfour a 
distinct improvement was noticeable. 

But no very clear exposition of the 
subject has yet been forthcoming, and 
this is all the more extraordinary when 
it is considered that baldness is really a 
very unsightly and distressing condition. 

The sensitiveness of Julius G-sesar 
on this score is notorious. Cimabue, of 


whom Mr. Lloyd George has probably 
never heard, was a martyr to alopecia 
seborrhoica, and the case of the Highland 
chieftain MacAssar is too well known to 
call for detailed survey. Yet the strange 
fact remains that hitherto sustained 
scientific investigation has been lack- 
ing, though there is assuredly a great, 
if not perhaps a vital, need for it. No 
one can afford to say that, if this ap- 
parently simple malady were studied, 
facts of the utmost value to hatters 
would not be forthcoming. One can 
only express regret that those fortunate 
interviewers who have been allowed to 
describe the cranial developments of 
eminent men should have failed to 
profit by their opportunities for exam- 
ining the “ area of baldness,” which cor- 
responds to the distribution of the Vth 
nerve, the branches of which come out 
from the brain by the eye-sockets. Such 
investigations will never be properly 
carried out and co-ordinated without 
the establishment of a Hair Ministry, 
which is one of the clamant needs of 
reconstruction. It is an open secret 
that the question was discussed a year 
ago and set aside for the curious reason 
that of the three persons whose candi- 
dature was most powerfully supported 
two were bald, and the third was the 
Member for Wigan. 

Meanwhile a start has been made by 


the unofficial activities of a small com- 
mittee of experts in trichology, and 
their conclusions, published in an in- 
terim report, are worth recording. They 
are as follows : “ That the * area of bald- 
ness,* should an illness supervene, will 
certainly suffer to a greater extent than 
the more vigorous ones. Illness, as is 
well known, tends to interfere with the 
nourishment of the skin and to establish 
an atrophic diathesis of the follicular ' 
ganglia. The patient’s hair may all 
come out, or, and this often happens, 
it may come out only in one area — the 
area of baldness.” 

In a minority report, signed by only 
bne of the committee, the strange 
theory was expounded that genius de- 
veloped in a direct ratio with the loss 
of hair between the temporal regions 
and the crown of the head. It was 
also pointed out that in a great num- 
ber of Turner’s pictures a special 
feature was the prominence given to 
bald-headed fishermen in high lights. 
This observation does not seem to repre- 
sent a scientific attempt to handle the 
problem; but it should not be rashly 
dismissed on that account. 

In a further article we hope to deal 
with the effect of hard hats on the 
conductivity of the branches of theYth 
nerve, the mentality of the Hairy Ainus 
and other cognate questions. 
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ionalization of cocktails and the wrest- ! you. He urged that unless an arrange- 
BOLSHEVISMUS. of Ireland from the strangulating ment could be made with the United 

Valparaiso, April ISth. (By special grip of the Anglo-Saxon party. Two States for a loan or Colonel Wedgwood 
CBibleto The Daily Thrill ) — Three men, men have been arrested in Seattle in would consent to take command of the 
named Fedor Popemoff, Leon Strunski connection wdth the affair. On one of Red Army the counter-revolution could 
and Igor Wunderbaum, were arrested them was found Bolshevist literature no longer be resisted. Hackoff is a 
here this morning on suspicion of being and two hundred million francs in notes shrewd fellow, but neither he nor Trot- 
Bolshevist agents. Their lodging was of the Deutsche Bank. He admitted sky can cope with the situation much 
searched and a quantity of seditious that bis name was not Devlin and said longer. Only last week I telegraphed 
literature, a portmanteau full of Brown- that the money had been given to him Mr. Lloyd George that England must 
ing pistols and some hanks of dried to hold by an Australian soldier who act at once if we are to save Bolshev- 
caviare removed. At a preliminary ex- had not returned for it. ism from being nothing better than a 


caviare removed. At a pre 
amination they claimed 
that they had been sent 
to Chile by the Siberian 
Red Cross to establish a 
CO - operative guinea - pig 
ranch for indigent Grand 
Dukes. The police believe 
that Wunderbaum is no 
other than the notorious 
McDuff, the Peebles an- 
archist, who, when not ac- 
tively engaged in preach- 
ing revolution, used to 
earn a precarious liveli- 
hood contributing to the 
Scottish comic papers. 

Moscotv, April 17 th (de- 
layed). (By the Special 
Correspondent of The 
: Morning Boast ,) — By in- 
tervening in Russia at 
once the Allies can des- 
troy Bolshevism at a blow. 
Three days hence the Red 
hordes may be sweeping 
across Western Europe in 
ah irresistible flood. At 
the present moment Trot- 
sky has less than one 
thousand one hundred and 
thirty - five trustworthy 
troops all told, mostly 
Chinese, with a smatter- 
ing of Army Service Corps. 
In a month’s time he will 
have a million and a half 
of well-trained soldiers at 
his beck. Don’t ask me 
how he does it. He has 


At a preliminary ex- 
claimed I 


.'w 




















plenty of money and his think j. didn't rumble 'is law-talk, bo i jus’ gives f-Up trunk and found at 

\ ^ , ’iM A WINK AN’ sez, * Eight-0! Good bye-ee!’” ' tne crunK ana louna au 

Army is well paid. Only : the bottom of it six hun- 

yesterday I saw a private of the Red Moscow, Aprill9th, (From the Special dred million pounds in bank-notes 
Guards pay five roubles for a hair-cut. Correspondent of The Daily Blms.)--1 and a Russian named Oilivitch, who at 
Will it be another case of ** Too late” ? have just had a chat with Hackoff, the first claimed to be a scenic artist, but 
Neto York, April IQth, (By special confidant of Trotsky. He indignantly finally admitted that he had been ap- 
eable to The Daily Thrill ) — While denied that Russia was in a state of pointed by Lenin ambassador to the 
ti-uffle-tracking in the Saratoga forest a anarchy and pointed out that one hun- Netherlands. Communication with 
corporal and three men of the United dred and twenty -three thousand one Scotland Yard has now established the 
States Marines came upon what is hundred and nine 'persons had already astounding fact that he is the Abram 
believed to be a cache oi Bolshevist been executed for conduct likely to cause Oilivitch who in 1914 kept a fish-and- 
arms. The cache contained six 9-inch a breach of the peace. There can be no chips shop in Lower Tittlebat Street, 
howitzers, two hundred thousand rifles question that the man is sincere. He Houndsditch. Oilivitch first came under 
and a millionrounds of ammunition, and was very despondent, and stated that, suspicion when it was discovered that 
was skilfully concealed under the bole owing to false reports ' spread by the Litvinoff had been seen to purchase a 
a tree.^ Secret service men claim Allies, the Bolshevist paper money had baddockat his shop. He was also known 
this is part of a gigantic plot for become worthless, except in Paris, where to have eontributed eighteen-pence to 
file m^sbrganization of traffic, the nat- they would take anything you had on the funds of the Union of Democratic 


Mr. ^Iggins (deserihing Ms first exjgerience in lawsuit). “’Is lordship 
SEZ, ‘You CAN 00 . The case is adjourned sine die. Well, I wasn’t 
GOING to let ’IM THINK I DIDN’T RUMBLE ’IS LAW-TALK, BO I JUS’ GIVES 
’IM A WINK AN’ SEZ, ‘ElGHT-0! GOOD BYE-EE ! ’ ” 


ism from being nothing better than a 
Utopian dream. 

^ ^ / Wilna, April 20^A. (By 

' special cable to The Morn- 
i'^^g Boast ,) — Five hundred 
, thousand Red Guards, well 
supplied with heavy artil- 
and Germ an engineers 
{Wiirmtruppen), are ad- 
vancing on the town. The 
Church Lad^ Brigade are 
parading the streets day 
and night to prevent loot- 
^ ing. Outwardly the Bur- 
gomaster remains calm, 
but this morning he told 
with tears in his eyes, 
that unless three carloads 
^ ^ of potatoes reached the 
^ doomed city before next 

Friday nothing could save 
^ it. “Ah,” he cried, “if only 
^ sbBS England would send 

^ some of her tinned 

Stockholm, April Tlst. 
■fi'/iS (From the Special Cor- 
IS'M respondent of The Daily 

extraordi- . 

"b nary incident has come to 

I light here. While the bag- 

-■*. J gage of Mile. Orloff, the 

i'ljl famous danseu.se, was be- 

ing unloaded at the pier a 
heavy trunk dropped from 
ijiif the sling, and crashed on 
wharf. Rendered 
i suspicious by the lady’s 

loudship unaccountable agitation, 
ILL, I WASN’T Customs officers searched 


file ffi^sbrganization of traffic, the nat- 
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Oookol, but iiffcerwards recovered the 
sun), claiming that he had paid it under 
the erroneous belief that the Union of 
Democratic Control was an institution 
for extending philanthropy to decaying 
fishmongers. After disappearing from 
sight for a while Oilivitch was next 
heard of in the Censor's Department, 
from which he was removed for sup- 
pressing a number of postal orders, but 
afterwards reinstated and transferred 
to the Foreign Office. He left the 
Foreign Office in June, 1918, as the 
result of ill-health, and was given a 
passpoi't to Bussia, where his medical 
adviser resided. i 

Later . — It now transpires that Oili- 
vitch was also employed at the Admir- 
alty, the War Office and the National 
Liberal Club. It has also been estab- 
lished that he was born in Diisseldorf 
and that his real name is Uustaf 
Schnapps, He is being detained on 
suspicion, 

Moscow^ April 28rd. (By special 
cable to The Daily Blues ,) — -The situa- 
tion here, thanks to the preposterous 
conduct of the Allies, is desperate. 
Food is unobtainable and Trotsky bas 
only one pair of trousers. Unless 
something is done the Soviet Commit- 
tee will disintegrate and chaos ensue. _ 
Already 'grave unrest is manifesting’ 
itself in various parts of the country. 


Hackoff, the able Minister of Justice 
and Sociology, tells me that he has 
already raised tfie weekly executions of 
bourgeoisie from six to ten thousand, in 
a desperate endeavour to prevent dis- 
order on the part of the populace. Ik. 
is not too late for the Peace Conference 
to act. Trotsky admitted to me yes- 
terday that, on receipt of fifty thousand 
pounds and a new pair of trousers as a 
guarantee of good fiiith, he would allow 
the Big Four to present their case to 
him. He is firm on the subject of an 
indemnity and the execution of Mr. 
Bottomley. Otherwise he is modera- 
tion itself. But the Allies must act at 
once. To-morrow will be too late. ■ 

- Algol. 

Intelligent Anticipation. 

“ If birihs can be arranged would not mind 
taking cliarge of children in lieu of passage.” 

Advt. ifb “ Statesffian” {Calcutta). 

It is unsafe even to curry favour with the 
French just to spite-your own Prim Minister.” 

Simday Paper, 

Mr. Lloyd Georoe has been called a 
lot of things in Hs time, but — prim ! 

From a concert programme: — 
“Becitatif efc Grand air D’oedipe^ Cologne.” 
Ife was after the long march to the 
Ehine, no doubt, that the hero acquired 
the nickname of “ Swellfoot.’* 


THE DBEAM TELEPHONE. 

I GO to bed at half-past six 
And N urse says, “No more funny Jbrieks 
She takes the light and goes away 
And all alone up there I stay. 

And, as I lie there all alone, 

Sometimes I hear the telephone ; 

I hear them say, “ Yes, that 's all right/’ 
Then, “Buzz, buzz, buzz,” and then 
“ Good-night.” 

And sometimes m I lie it seems 
That people come into my dreams ; 

I hear a bell ring far away, 

And then I hear the people say : 

“ Have you a little girl up there, 

The room that ’s by the Nursery stair? 
We are the people that she knew 
Befpre she came to live with you, 

“ Tell her we'know she bruised her knee' 
In falling from the apple-tree ; 

Tell her that we 11 come very soon 
And find the missing tea-set spoon. 

“ She knows we often come and pesp 
And kiss her when she ’s fast asleep I' 
We think you 11 suit her soon all right.” 
Then, “Buzz, buzz, buzz,” and then, 
“Good-night.” ‘ , 

Another Knoc^ ficiri: Times.’^ 

“ We are backing INbBTHCrilFFE ” 

Poster of “ John Bull” 
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nn iruT Assistant I shall ^ave great pleasure in selling you one, 

DOGS DELIGHT. Mum, on’y Gover’menfc says they've got to be wire. ’Ow- 

ScENE. — Interim* of shop devoted to the sale of cutlery, ^ver, it 's your risk, not mine. Well, since you ask me, I 

leatherware and dogs* collars, leads, etc. Customers fchink you *ad better wait. 

discovered lining the counter, others in background lead- ^ Customer {carrying a large brown-and-xohite dog zvith 
ing puzzled and suspicioxis dogs. The proprietor is lop ears and soulful eyes), I've been kept waiting here 

endeavouring to serve ordinary purchasers, answer qxies- two hours, and I think it’s high time 

tions, pxinch holes in straps and give change simul- Assistant If you’ll bring ’im along to the back shop, 

taheously, A harried assistant in a white coat is deal- Mum, I may have one left his size.' 


ing, as well as he can, with ovenohehning demands for ^ Lady with a lovely complexion and an zmlovely griffon 
omizzles. {to her companion). So fussy and tiresome of the Govern- 

Froprietor, Yes, Sir, you ’ll find that razor-strop quite . . . ment bringing in muzzles again after all these years ! . , 
Six. holes wanted in that strap? fTo Assistant) Right — ■ Her Companion, Oh, I don’t know. We’ve* had a mys- 

leave it here and Sorry, Madam, I can't attend to terious dog running about snapping in our district for days. 

you just now . .r « Don’t happen to have a ie^j-shilling The Lady toith the complexion. Ah, but this poor darling 


— Sorry, Madam, I can't attend to terious dog running about snapping in our district for days. 
Don’t happen to have a ie^j-shilling The Lady toith the complexion. Ah, but this poor darling 


note, do you, Sir? No? Well, I may be able to manage never snaps, and, besides, he hasn’t been used to muzzles 
it for you ... If you’ll speak to my assistant, Madam ; in Belgium. You needn't mention it, but I got a friend of 


he 's attending to the muzzling. 


. The Owner of a subdued nondescript {calling Assistant), do anything 1 ask him to. 
Will you ask this lady to kindly keep her 'dbg from trying Assistant {after dtteynpti'i 
to kill mine, please? ' | -- - -- 


Lmine to smuggle him over for me — such a dear boy, he’ll 


The " ■ Other Lady 
{toho'se doff a potverful 
and truculent Airedale, 
seems to have conceivedi 
a sudden and violent 
dislike for the nonde- 
script), Yours must 
have done something 
to irritate him — he 's 
generally such a good- 
t^empered dog. 

Assistant {to the 
Airedale, tohich is 
harking furiously and 
straining at his lead), 
'Ere, sherrup, will 
you ? Allow me, Mum. 
I '11 put ’im where he 
can 'ave 'is good tem- 
per out to 'imself. {He 
hiostles the Airedale to 
a small office, where 



*1 SUPPOSE YOUB LANDLORD ASKS A LOT FOR THE RENT OP THIS PLACE?” 
A LOT I He ASKS MB POR IT NEARLY EVERY WEEK.” 


Assistant {after attempting to fit the soulful-eyed dog with a 
^ muzzle and naijowly 

escaping being bitten). 
There, that 's enough 
for me. Mum, Jest 
take that dawg out at 
once, please. ; 

Owner of the dog 
{which, having gained 
its point, affects an air 
of innocent/ detach- 
ment), I shall do no- 
thing of the kind. It 
was the brutal way 
you took .hold of her. 
The gentlest creature! 
Why, I’ve had her 
three years 1 
Assistant,^ I don’t 
care if yott 've 'ad her 
a century. They 're 
all angels as come 

C FOR THE RENT OP THIS PLACE? * , U ^ T • 

n ©1'© I but I aiU t gOlUg 

EVERY W'EEK. , , . , S . 

to ave my thumb bit 


he shuts him in — to his and his owner* s intense disapproval, by no angels, so will you kindly walk out ? 

A fox-terrier in another customer's arms becomes hysterical Oivner, Without a muzzle? Never! 

tvith sympathy and utters ear-rending barks,) Oh, kindly Assistatit, Then I shall 'avQ to call in a constable to 

get that dawg to sherrup. Mum, or we’ll ’ave the lot of make you. I’m not bound to sell you nothing. 


’em orf ; or could you look in some day when he 's more 
collected ? 

Another Lady, I say, I want a muzzle for my dog. 


Oxoner {with spirit). Gall a constable then 1 I don’t care. 
Here I stay till I get that muzzle. 

Assistant {giving up his idea of calling a constable). Then 


Assistant {sardonically). You surprise me, Mum 1 We 're I should advise you to take a chair, Mum, as we don’t close 
very near sold out, but if you '11 let me 'ave a look at your till seven. 


dawg, p’r’aps 

The Lady, Oh, I haven’t him. Left him at Barnes 


Owner {retreating toith dignity). All I can say is that I 
call it perfectly disgraceful, I shall certainly report your 


Assistaxit, *Ave yer. Mum ? Well, yer see, I can’t run conduct ; and I only hope you won’t sell a single other 
down to Barnes — not just now I can’t. muzzle to-day 1 

The Lady. No, but I thought— he *s rather a large dog, a Assistant, If I didn’t I could bear up. {To a lady with 

Pekinese spaniel. an elderly Blenheim) If it ’s a muzzle, Mum . 

Assistant, Then I couldn’t fit ’im if ’e was ’ere, cos 'e 'd The Oxoner of the Blenheim. That 's just what I want to 
want a short muzzle and we’ve run out o’ them. know. Must he have a muzzle? You see, he’s got no 


A Customer toith a Pekinese, Then will you find me a teeth, so he couldn’t possibly bite anyone — now, could be? 
muzzle for one ? ^ ^ Assistaxit, I dunno, Mum. You take ’im to see the 

Assistaxit {with resigned despair). You jest ’eard me say Board of Agriculture. They ’ll give you an opinion on ’im. 
we ’ad no short muzzles, Mum., If you don’t mind waiting {To Staff Officer who approached Sorry, Sir, but our stock! 
'ere an hour or two I ’ll send a man to the factory in a taxi of muzzles 

to bring back a fresh stock — if they 've got any, which I Staff Officer, All I want is a new leather band for this 
don’t guarantee. wrist-watch. Got one,? 

, The Cxistomer with the Pekixiese. But I saw some leather Assistant {with joy). Thank 'eaven I *avel Gaw bless 
muzzles in the window ; one of those would do beautifully, the Army 1 p. A. 
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THE REVOLT. 

. There is a cupboard, underneath the stair 
Where moth and rust hold undisputed sway, 
And here is hid my old civilian wear, 

And my wife sits and plays with it all day, 
Since Peace is imminent and, I ’m advised, 

Even the bard may be demobilised. 

She is a woman who was clearly born 
To be the rnonarch of a helpless male ; 

And when she says, ‘‘ This overcoat is torn,” 

“ These flannel trousers are beyond the pale,” 
“You can’t be seen in any of those shirts,” 

I acquiesce, but, goodness, how it hurts. 

For they are rich with memories of Peace, 

The soiled habiliments my lady loathes. 

I do not long for ^ trousers with a crease ; 

I do not xoant another crowd of clothes — 
Particularly as you have to pay . . 

Seventeen guineas for a suit torday. 

We are but worms,* we husbands ; yet *tis said, 
When the sad worm lies broken and at bay, 
There comes a moment when the thing sees red, 
And one such moment has occurred to-day ; 
“Look at this hat,” I said, “this old top-hat; 

I will not wear another one like that. 

“This is the bat I purchased in the High, 

Still crude and young and ignorant of sin; 

I wooed you in this hat’ — I don’t know why; 

This is the hat that I was married in ; 

In it I walked on Sunday through the parks, 

' And even- then the people made remarks. * 

“ Now it is dead— the last of all its line — 
Notbin-g. like this shall mar the poet’s Peace; 
What have the nations fought for, \vet and fine. 
If not that ancient, tyrannies should cease.? 


What use the Crowns of Europe coming croppers 
If we are still to be the slaves of * toppers ’ ? 

“ It speaks to me of many an ancient sore — 

Of calls and cards and Sunday afternoon ; 

Of hideous wanderings from door to door 
‘ And choking necks and patent-leather shoon ; 

‘The War is won,* as Mr. Asquith said. 

And all these evils are or should be dead. 

“ It moves me not that other men with wives 
. Have fall’n already in the pld abyss,- ^ • 

Have let their women ruin all their lives 
And ordered new atrocities like this. - 
President Wilson will have missed success - 
If other rnen determine how I dress. - 

“ Yonder there hangs the helmet of a Hun, 

And I will hang this horror at its side ; 

Twin symbols of an epoch which is done. 

These shall remind our children My wife sighed, 

“ You ’ll have to get another one, I fear ; ” ' 

And all I said was, “ Very well, my dear.” A, P. H. 


Commercial Candour. 

Notice in a cobbler’s window : — - 

“ Will customers please bring tlieir own paper for repairs ? ” 

“ Miss Carnegie wore a gown of white satin and point appliqu^ lace, 
with a lace veil falling from a light brown coifleur almost to the end 
of the train . ’* — Daily ' Mirror. 

It doesn’t say whether the light-brown coiffeur was a page 
or the best man. ^ 

Erom an account of the British sailors’ reception in 
Paris: — 

“ Sous les clamations dela foule, les marins gagnent paries Ghamps- 
Elys4es, la rue Royale et le boulevard Malesherbes; le Lycee Carnot, 
od M. Breakfast les attend .” — French Local Faper, 

Hospitality personified I , ; • 
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AT THE PLAY. 

“Business Befoee Pleasure.” 

The return of Ahe Potash and Maw- 
russ Perlmutter to London is not an 
event to be regarded indifferently. The 
light-hearted pair have evidently been 
through some anxious times. Bosie 
Potash can never have been a very 
easy woman to live with. She has 
not improved. And now that she 
has infected Bath Perlmutter with her 
morbid jealousies the alert and as yet 
unbroken Maivmss begins to know 
something of what his long-suffering, 
not to say occasionally abject, partner, 
AbOy has had to endure these many 
years. 

It was bad enough in the dress busi- 
ness. But now, they have gone into 
films it is indefinitely worse. Every 
reasonable person must know that you 
can’t produce really moving pictures 
without an immense amount of late 
of&ce hours, dining and supping out 
and that sort of thing, a fact which the 
Bosies and BtUhs of this' world can’t 
be expected to appreciate. So that it 
'would be as well, think the ingenuous 
entre'preneurs, if The Fatal Murder' 
were, so far as the ladies’ parts are con- 
cerned, cast from rpembers of the two 
households. Besides, what an excel- 
lent way of keeping the money in the., 
family. However The Fatal Mtirder 
is a dud ; Bosie and Buth are not the 
right shape ; and film acting, with the 
necessary pep, is not a thing you can 
just acquire by wishing so. 

What is- wanted, says the voluble' 
young hustler in the firm, who alone 
seems to know anything of the busi- 
ness, is real actresses - as distinguished 
from members of the directors’ families, 
and above all a good vampire. A 
vampire is the very immoral and under- 
dressed type of woman that wrecks 
hearts and homes, and without which 
no film with a high moral purpo®:^ is 
conceivable. You must have shadows 
to throw up the light. And on this 
principle all the uplift and moral in- 
struction of that -potent instrument of 
grace, the cinematograph, is based — a 
fact which will not have escaped the 
notice of cinema-goers. 

When Bita Sismondi appears in an 
evil Futurist black-and-white gown by 
Viola you can tell at once she is the 
goods. But naturally first thought 
is, “ What willi^we say?’’ His second, 
shared by : “Hangi^osi^i! We 

shall both like this lady.” Finances are 
, not flourishing, but the crooked manager 
of the very unbusinesslike bank that 
is financing the P. and P. Film Co. 
harbours designs on the virtue of Bita, 

. who has this commodity in a measure 
I unusual with film vampires (or usual, I 


forget which), and is just a slightly 
adventurous prude out for a good time. 
He accordingly advances more money 
for The Guilty Dollar on condition that 
Bita be engaged, and yet more money 
on condition that she be not fired by 
any machinations of jealous wives. 

Bosie, indeed, says a good deal when 
she turns up at a rehearsal and finds 
the vampire clad in the third of a gown 
hazardously suspended on her gracious 
shoulders by bead straps, and Mawruss 
and Abe demonstrating how in their 
opinion the kissing scenes should be 
conducted so as to make a really notable 
production. However, the vampire’s 
film vices make the success of the com- 
pany, and her private virtues bring all 
to a happy ending. 

The story need hardly concern us. It 
is not plausible, which matters nothing 
at all. Mr. Yoeke and Mr. Leonard are 
the essential outfit, and it seems to me 
they are better than ever. One simply 
has to laugh, louder and oftener than is 
seemly for a self-respecting Englishman. 
No doubt their authors, Messrs. Glass 
and Goodman, give them plenty of good 
things to say, but it is the astonishing 
finish and precision of their technique 
which make their 'work so pleasant to 
watch. If it throws into awkward 
relief the amateurishness of some of 
their associates that can’t be helped. 
Miss Vera Gordon’s Bosie is a good 
performance, and Miss Julia Bruns, 
the vampire, seemed to me to make with 
considerable skill and subtlety a real 
character (within the limits allowed by 
the farcical nature of the scheme) out of 
what might easily have been - uninvit- 
ingly crude. T. 

OUR FRIEND THE FISH. 

“What is a sardine?” was a ques- 
tion much before the Courts some few 
years ago, not uuprofitably for certain 
gentlemen wearing silk, and the correct 
solution I never heard ; but I can sup- 
ply, from personal observation, one 
answer to the query, and that is, 
“An essential ingredient in London 
humour.” For without this small but 
sapid fish — 'whatever he may really be, 
whether denizen of the Sardinian sea, 
immature Cornish pilchard, or mere 
plebeian sprat w'ell oiled — numbers- of 
our fellow-men and fellow-women, with 
all the will in the world, might never 
raise a laugh. As it is, thanks to his 
habit of lying in excessive compression 
within his tin tabernacle, and the’ pre- 
valence in these congested days of too 
many passengers on the Tubes, on the 
Underground and in the omnibuses, 
whoever would publicly remove gravity 
has but to set up the sardine compari- 
son and be rewarded. 

Why creatures so remote from man 


as fishes — cold-blooded inhabitants of 
an element in which man exists only 
so long as he keeps on the surface ; 
mute, incredible and incapable of ex- 
changing any intercourse with him — 
w’hy these should provide the Cockney, 
the dweller in the citiest City of the 
world, with so much of the material 
of jocoseness is an odd problem, But 
they do. Herrings, when cured either 
by smoke or sun, notoriously contribute 
to the low comedian’s success. The 
mere word “kipper” has every girl in 
the gallery in a tittering ecstasy. But 
outside the Halls it is the sardine that 
conquers. 

In one day this week I witnessed the 
triumph of the sardine on three differ- 
ent occasions, and it was always hearty 
and complete. 

The first time 'was in a lift at Chan- 
cery Lane. It is not normally ,a very 
busy station, but our attendant having, 
as is now the rule, talked too long with 
the attendant of a neighbouring lift, we 
were more than full before the descent 
began. We were also cross and impa- 
tient, the rumble, from below, of trains 
that we might just as well be in doing 
nothing to steady our nerves. 

'But help came-~^and came from that 
slrange quarter the mighty ocean, from 
Chancery Lane so distant 1 “ Might as 
well,” said a burly labourer (or, for all I 
know, burly receiver of unemployment 
dole)— “might as well be sardines in 
a tin ! ” 

Straightway we all laughed and 
viewed our lost time with more serenity. 

Later I was in a ’bus in Victoria 
Street, on its way to the Strand. As 
many persons were inside, seated or 
standing on their own and on others’ 
feet, as it should bo permitted to hold, 
but still another two were let in by the 
harassed conductress. 

“I saj^ Miss,” said the inevitable 
wag, who was one of the standing 
passengers, “steady on. We’re more 
than full up already, you know. Do 
you take us for sardines ? ” 

And again mirth rocked us. 

Finally, that night I w’as among 
the stream of humanity which pours 
down Villiers Street from the theatres 
for half-an-hour or so between 10.40 
and 11.10, all in some mysterious way 
to be absorbed into the trains or the 
trams and conveyed home. After some 
desperate struggles on Charing Cross 
platform I found myself a suffering 
unit in yet another dense throng in a 
compartment going West; and again, 
amid delighted merriment, some one 
likened us to sardines. 

It is not much of a joke, but you 
will notice that it so seldom fails that 
one wonders why any effort is ever 
made to invent a better. 




OUR BOOKIIMG-OFFICE. 

{By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Madam Constantia (Longmans) is a war story, but of an 
earlier and more picturesque war. A simple tale, I am 
bound to call it, revolving entirely round a situation not 
altogether unknown to fiction, in which the hero and heroine, 
being of opposite sides, love and fight one another simul- 
taneously. Actually the scene is set during the American 
struggle for independence, thus providing a sufficiency of 
pomp and circumstance in the way of fine uniforms and 
pretty frocks ; and the protagonists are Captain Garter, of 
the British service, and Constantia Wilmer, daughter of the 
American who had captured him. Perhaps you may recall 
that the identical campaign has already provided a very 
similar position (reversed) in Miss Elizabeth's Prisoner. It is 
only a deserved tribute to the skill with which Mr. Jefferson 
Carter has told this adventure of his namesake to admit 
that I am left with an uncertainty, not usual to the review- 
ing experience, whether it is in fact a true or an imagined 
affair. In any event its development follows a well-trodden 
path. We have the captive,*] ealous in honour, susceptible 
and exasperatingly Quixotic, doubly enchained by his word 
and the charms of his fair wardress ; the lady’s conspicuous 
ill-treatment of him at the first, a slight mystery, some 
escapes and counterplots, and on the appointed page the 
matrimonial finish that hardly the most pessimistic reader 
can ever have felt as other than assured..’ Pact or fiction, 
[you may spend an agreeable hour in watching the course 
bf Captain Garter's courtship overcoming its rather obvious 
obstacles. ^ * ’ ' 


I Because I have so great an admiration for their bene- 
ficent activities, I have always wanted to meet a novel 
with a lot about dentists in it, and now Miss Dorothy M. 
Bichardson, in The Tunnel (Duckworth), has satisfied my 
desire. Dentists — a houseful of them — spittoons, revolv- 
ing basins; patients going upstairs with sinking feelings; 
wondering at the pattern on the v^allpaper; going down 
triumphant. Teeth, Appointment books. Dentists every- 
where. This is not a quotation, but very like one, for Miss 
Eichardson affects the modern manner. Though one of 
the dentists is quite the most agreeable person in the book, 
he isn’t the hero, because the author is much too clever 
to have anything of the sort. Her method, exploited 
some time ago in that remarkable book, Pointed Poofs, is 
to get right inside one Miriam Henderson and keep on 
writing out her thoughts with as little explanation of her 
circumstances as possible, so that The Tmnel, to anyone 
who has missed the earlier books, must be very nearly un- 
intelligible. Even the sincere admirer of Mias Richard-' 
son’s talent will begin to wonder how many more books 
at the present rate of progress must be required to bring 
Miriam to, say, threescore years and ten. My own belief 
is that if her creator is ever so ill-advised as to put her 
beneath a ’bus or drop her down a lift- well, she herself will 
be gone too ; and for that I should be sorry, since I agree 
; With almost all the nice things Miss May Sincdair says, of 
the earlier books in an appreciation here reprinted from The 
Egoist. Miss Richardson has evolved a way of .writing a 
novel which somehow suggests the Futurist way of paint- 
ing a picture; but ^The Tnnn^' hsM left ‘me wondering 
whether she Raa not carried her method a little too far. 
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It seems to me, that some of her heroine’s thoughts were 
not worth recording; but perhaps when another four or 
five books have been added to Miriayii’s life-history I may 
discover what the scheme may be that lies behind them 
all, and change my mind. 


More than once before this I have enjoyed the dexterity 
of Miss Violet Hunt in a certain type of social satire; 
but I regret to say that the expectation with which I opened 
The Last Ditch (Stanley Paul) was doomed to some dis- 
appointment. The idea was promising enough — a study of 
our British best people confronting the ordeal of world-war ; 
but somehow it failed to capture me. For one reason it is 
told in a series of letters — a dangerous method at any time. 
As usual, these are far too long and literary to be genuine ; 
though they keep up a rather irritating pretence of reality 
by repetitions of the same events in correspondence from 
different writers. ‘ Moreover, letters whose concern is the 
progress of recruiting or the novelty of war can hardly at 
this time avoid an effect of having been delayed in the post. 
But all this would have 
mattered little if Miss 
Hunt had chosen her 
aristocrats from per- 
sons in ^vhbm it was 
possible to take more 
interest. But the plain 
fact is that you never 
met so tedious a set. 

They are not witty ; they 
are not even wicked to 
any significant extent. 

They simply produce 
(at least in my case) no 
effect whatever. Per- 
haps this may all be of 
intention; the author 
may hate meant to 
harrow us with the 
spectacle of our old 
nobility expiring as 
nonentities. But in 
that case the picture 
is manifestly unfair. 

And it* is certainly dull 
— dull as the last ditch-water. 


In America in France (Murray) Lieut.-CoL Frederick 
Palmer, a member of the Staff Corps of the United States 
Army, sets out to tell the story of the making of an army. 
This is the first book by Colonel Palmer that has come my 
way, but I find that he has written four others, all of which 
I judge by their titles to be concerned with the War. Be 
that as it may, I welcome America in France both because 
it gives a narrative of America’s tremendous effort, and 
because the book is Avritten Avith a modesty which is very 
pleasing. America came to the job of fighting as a learner. 
Her soldiers did not boast of what they were going to do, but 
sat down solidly to learn, in order that she might be useful 
in the fighting-line. How she achieved her purpose the 
world now knows. ■ If any fault is to be found Avith the 
author’s style, it is that the limpidity and evenness of its 
flow make great events less easy of distinction than pkhaps 
they might be ; but most people will hail this as a merit 
rather tlian a fault, and I agree with them. Colonel 
Palmer records the names of the first three Americans who 
fighting. The French General to whose unit they 
w#re attached ordered a ceremonial parade and made a 
in which he asked tiiat the mortal remains of these 


young men be left in France. We Avill,” he continued, 
“ inscribe on their tombs, ‘ Here lie the first soldiers of the 
United States to fall on the soil of France for Justice and 
Liberty' . . . Corporal Gresham, Prwate Enright, Private 
Hay, in the name of France I thank you.” As another 
matter of historical interest it may be stated that the first 
shot of the War on the American side Avas fired by Battery C 
of the 6th Field Artillery, “ Avithout Avaiting on going into 
position at the time set. The men dragged a gun forward 
in the early morning of October 23rd, and sent a shell at 
the enemy. There Avas no particular target. The aim was 
in the general direction of Berlin. The gun has been sent 
to West Point as a relic.” 


I must assume that Such Stuff as Dreams (Murray) was 
written by C.E. W. Lawrence Avith a purpose, but it remains 
obscure to me. A smart young married clerk in the oil 
business falls off the top of a bus on to his head and, from a 
confirmed materialist, becomes something not unlike aeon- 
firmed lunatic, with a faculty for seeing flaming emanations 

which enable him to 
place the owners of 
them in the true scale 
of human and spiritual 
values. He discoA^ers 
that his wife’s uncle, a 
Avhimsical but essen- 
tially tedious drunkard, 
is a better man than 
the egregious New Ee- 
ligionist pastor — a dis- 
covery I made for my- 
self without falling off 
a bus. I Avas forced 
to the conclusion that 
these and equally dull, 
or duller, folk' must 
exist or liave existed, 
and that it could not 
possibly have been ne- 
cessary to invent them. 
And if I am right then 
it obviously needs a 
greater sympathy than 
I can commej,nd to do 
justice to this type of narrative, with its presuppositions and 
inferences. Sir A. Conan Doyle has much to answer for. 


I do not remember the precise number of murders which 
occur in Droonin' Waiter (Allen and Unwin), but readers 
of this sensational story can accept my assurance that Mr. 
J. S. Fletcher has a quick and decisive way of meting out 
justice (or injustice) to his characters. In fact, from the 
very start, Avhen a man with a black patch over his eye 
walks into Berwick-upon-Tweed and takes lodgings with 
Mrs. Moneylaws (the mother of the man who tells the tale), 
the pace is red-hot. It is easy enough to discover im- 
probabilities in such a yarn as this, but the only important 
question is whether one wants to diseoA’er what happens in 
the end, and I confess without'a blush that I did want to 
follow Mr. J. S. Fletcher to the last page* Let me how- 
ever beg him in his next book to give the word *‘yon” a 
rest; four “yons” in eleven lines is a clear case of over- 
crowding ; and I invite the attention of the Limited Labour 
Party to* this scandal. 

‘^Any owner whose dog shows signs of illness should Le chained up 
securely.” — Bradfoi'd Daily Argus. 

And every other Argus will sav the same. 



Young Bub {a very earnest ^pilgrim). “PleasE send a large bunch op roses 

TO THE ADDRESS ON THAT CARD AND CHAROE IT TO MB.” 

Florist "Yes, Sir— and your name?” 

Sich . “Oh, never mind my name— she’ll understand.” 
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No enthusiasm attended the recent 
revival of the curious May Day custom 
of dancing round the snow man. 

Since the Muzzling Order, says a 
weekly papei*, fewer postmen in the 
West End have been bitten by dogs. 
We are asked by the Dogs' Trade Union 
to point out that this is not due to the 
Muzzling Order, but to the fact that 
just at present there is a fine supply of 
dairy-fed milkmen in that district. 

si' s;? 

A negress has just died in South 
America, aged 136, It is supposed that 
the exodus of so many of her descend- 
ants to London on account of the great 
demand for Jazz - band players was 
largely responsible for has- 
tening her end. 


According to a local 
paper an American officer 
refused to stay at a seaside 
hotel during Easter- time 
because a flea hopped on 
to the visitors’ book whilst 
he was in the act of sign- 
ing it. We agree that it 
is certainly rather alarm- 
ing when these unwelcome 
intruders adopt such 
methods of espionage in 
•order to discover which 
room one is about to 
occupy. 

>!« 

The Society of Public 
Analysts declares that it 
is impossible to tell what 
animal or what part of it 
is contained in a sausage. 


the reduction of railway fares. An 
alternative suggestion that passengers 
should be allowed to pay the extra shil- 
ling or two and buy the train outright 
will probably be put forward. 

The sum of J615,650 has just been 
paid for the lease of a West End flat, 
says a contemporary. If this includes 
use of the bath, it seems a bit of a 
bargain. ... 

W^e gather from an American news- 
paper that shooting for the new Mexican 
Presidency has commenced. 

An East End fishmonger is reported 
to have sold fish at one penny a pound. 
The controlled price being much higher, 
several trade rivals have offered to bear 



What "s that thing you *ve got on, Ajdbert ? ’ 
“Trench coat.” 

“But you’ve never been in the trenches.” 

“ I KNOW. That 's the idea.” 


is contained in a sausage. We gather the expense of a doctor for this man as 
that it all depends on whether the beast they feel that something may be pre’ss- 
is backed into the machine or enticed ing on his brain. „ 
into it with a sardine, ' 

A Berlin message indicates that the 
The British people still feel them- man who shot Kurt Eisner has again 
selves the victors, so Mr. Eamsay been assassinated by the Spartacists. 
Macdonald told the Vossi$che Zeitung. This, of course, cannot be the end of 
Not Mr. Macdonald’s fault, of course, the business. The last and positively 

final execution of the man still rests 
London butchers have protested with the German Government, 
against being compelled to sell Chilian, . 

Brazilian, Manchurian and other beef. There has never been a case of rabies 
A simple way to distinguish other in Scotland, says The Evening News. 
beef ” from Manchurian beef is to offer This speaks well for the bagpipes as a 
it to the cat. If it eats it, it is neither, defensive weapon. 

5i« -t. ♦ 'JC- 


The Board of Agriculture claims that 
since 1914 eleven thousand persons 
have been taught to make cheese. It 
is admitted, however, that as the resulfc 
of inexperience the mortality among 
young cheeses has been enormbus. 

The Labour Party are subrnitting a 
Motion in the House of Commons for 


' According to a Boston message some 
Americans gave Admiral Wood, XJ.S. 
Navy, a very cool reception the other 
day. In shaking hands with him they 
only broke seven small bones. ’ 

' sj; 

We are pleased to be able to ^ay that 
the recently demobilised soldier who 
accidentally swallowed some ‘*plum 


and apple ” in a Lond on-restaurant is 
well on the road to recovery. 

The number of hot-cross-bun special- 
ists who, since Easter, have been in 
receipt of unemployment pay has not 
yet been disclosed for publication, i 

A dog has returned to its home at 
Walsworth after being absent for two 
months. It is feared that he has been 
leading a double life. 

“ Throughout the country,” says a 
well-known daily paper, the hedges I 
and trees are now budding forth into | 
green leaves.” This, we understand, is 
according to precedent. 

“Is your rent raised?” asks a con- , 
temporary. With diffi- 
culty, if he mmt know. ■ 

:!c 

N e wcastle J ustices have 
extinguished eight licences 
for redundancy. There is 
no reason for supposing 
that the, offence was. in- 
tentional. 5 ,. 

, The report that the pre- 
historic ffint axe recently 
found at Ascot had been 
claimed by Sir Fbbdbeick I 
Banbury, M.P., is denied. 
Sir Eredeeick, it appears, 
expressed warm 

-• approval of it. 

j;c i 

* 

The Manchester Parks I 
Committee is considering 
the question of opening 

the Municipal Golf Links 

for Sunday play. It is contended that 
the moi*e anti-Sabbatarian features of 
the game could be eliminated by allow- 
ing players to pick out of a bunker 
without penalty. 

Much Sbdvice has recently appeared 
in the Press regarding the treatment of 
bites received from mad dogs, and in 
consequence there is a movement on 
foot among Missionaries to obtain some 
information regarding the best method 
of treating the bite of a cannibal. 

* 

A Chicago woman has been charged 
with attempting to shoot her husband 
with a jewelled and gold-handled re- 
volver. We are pleased to note that 
the American authorities are detertnined 
to put down such ostentation. 

si: 51; 

jI' j 

It has come to our ears that a certain ‘ 
Conscientious Objector now feels sq 
ashamed of his refusal to fight that 
has practically decided to take boxin 
lessons by post. 


VOXf. CLVT. 


u 
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LETTERS TO PEOPLE I DONT KNOW. 

{No ansioers required, thank you.) 

To Count Brockdorff-Rantzau, Head of the German ; Peace 
Delegation, 

The enthralling volume, entitled Preliminary Terms of 
Peace, on which your attention is being engrossed at the 
present moment, is said to be of the same length as 'A Tale 
of Two Cities, In other respects there is little resemblance 
traceable between the two works. A more, striking likeness 
is to be found between the present volume and a document 
produced (also in the neighbourhood of Paris) by the late 
Prince Bismarck in 1871. On your return home, if the 
fancy appeals to you, you might, out of these two pub- 
lications, construct a very readable romance and call it 
Two Tales of One City. I think this would be a better 
name for it than Viee-Versailles. 

To Signor Orlando, 

Apart from our love for Italy we are, of course, naturally 
prejudiced in favour of a man who got his surname from , 
one of our own Shakspeare’s heroes, and has consequently 
given us several easy chances of making little As-you-like-it 
jokes for the Press in our simple unsophisticated way. 
All the same I think you* were WTong in dropping out of 
the Big Pour like that. If every’other Allied delegate were 
to go off home whenever he couldn’t get his own way, or 
whenever he differed from President Wilson, there might 
be nobody left to rheet the German representatives or to 
sign any sort of Peace terms. The enemy might even start 
a Big Pour of their own ^nd begin to talk. What should 
we d'o then ? Wo inight *have to send for Marshal Pooh. 
I *m not sure that in any ease this wouldn’t be the best 
, • 

But perhaps you ’will be back' in Paris before this letter 
reaches you. All roads lead to Rome, and there" must be at 
least one that leads out of it again. 

To Ferdinand, Fox, 

If news of the outside world ever reaches you in your 
earth, and you read, the discussions on the question whether 
your old friend William ought to be hanged, it can hardly 
have escaped Your Nosiness that nothing is said about your 
own claim to similar treatment. Those who never rightly 
appreciated you may imagine that you will meekly consent 
to forgo that claim’. But, if I know anything of your 
proud and princely nature, you are, on the other hand, 
bitterly chagrined at the thought that you have been for- 
gotten so soon.' 

To a British Sportsmg.n,'' 

I have often seen you of an afternoon in war-time hang- 
ing about in groups along my workaday street, poring’ 
, over what you regarded as the vital news of the day. It 
was not a report of any battle in which your brothers were 
fighting, and, if J had asked you breathlessly, Who won ? ” 
you would not have said, “ The British ” ; you would have 
said, “ Solly Joel’s colt,” You had never seen the horse, 
but you had half-a-dollar of your War-bonus on him, or 
more probably on one of those who 'also ram .To-day there 
are no siUy battles to take up good space in your -evening 
print; and, better still, there is no day without its racing 
matter; no more curtailing of the King of Sports to the 
lamentable detriment of our national horse-breeding, a sub- 
ject so close to your heart. The War is indeed well over. 

And nothing can be more gratifying to you than to note 
tlie rapid progress of Reconstruction in the domain of the 
Turf. In other spheres of activity there may be a millibn 
people drawing the unemployment donation ; but’here there 
is immediate occupation for all. The New Jerusalem has 
been built in a day. 


To Peace. 

You must not mind if, when you come at last, we treat 
you like an anti-climax. You see, we let ourselves go, once 
for all, over the Armistice, and, though there will be plenty 
of celebrations for you, we shan’t forget ourselves again. 
There will be bands, of course, and bunting, and we shall 
read the directions in the papers, and buy expensive tickets 
and get to our seats early. But we shall be respectable and 
inarticulate this time, like the present exhibition at the Royal 
Academy. Besides, we have no nice things to shout when 
the pageants go by, like '' Vive la Victoire ! ” or “ Viva la 
Pace I ” and even if we had we should all wait for somebody 
else to start shouting them. 

But you are not to be disappointed we shall really be 
iglad to welcome you, though we do; it in that strange way 
we have of taking everything as it comes. 

I suppose you are bound to assist at your own celebrations, 
otherwise I should recommend you to be content to read 
about them next day — about the thundering cheers, the wild 
enthusiasm that swept like a flame through the vast multi- 
tudes, and how “ the red glare on Skiddaw roused the Canon 
(Rawnsley) of Carlisle.” 

To a Multi-Millionaire, 

It must be a great satisfaction to you to see how highly 
the Chancellor op the Exchequer appreciates the toss 
which the country will sustain by your eventual decease ; 
and that he has proposed to increase materially the amount 
to be raised out of your estate as a national souvenir of 
your commercial activities. Indeed you may reflect that, 
splendid and profitable as your life has been, nothing in it 
will have become you so much as the leaving of it. With 
such a thought in your mind the prospect of death should 
be robbed of a large proportion of its sting. 

To a New lOiight {Scots), 

Out of the eight hundred million pounds’ worth of Gov- 
ernment material left over frohi the War, of which two 
hundred million pounds’ worth is expected to be realised 
in the current year, you should have no difficulty in securing 
a pair of knightly spurs at quite a reasonable price. They 
ought to go well with a kilt. 

To the Chairmcuii of the SocieU des Bams de Mer 
de Monaco,'* 

.Eew people can have been better pleased than you at the 
cessation of hostilities. During all those terrible years the 
falling-off among the patrons of your world-famous bathing- 
establishment must have been a source of cruel grief to you. 
And now there are already myriads who have washed away 
the stains of war in the pellucid waves that lap your coast 
of azure. 

Here, too, at your hospitable Beard of Green Cloth there 
is forgetfulness of Armageddon save when the cry of “ Z6ro ” 
recalls to the convalescent British warrior the fateful hour 
for going over the top. 

And to think of Monte Carlo without the guttural Hun 
and his rancous '^Dass ist mein ” as he swoops upon his dis- 
puted spoils 1 An Eden with the worm away I 
A bientdt I ' . . . O. S. 

Public Schools’ High Jump Challenge Cup. — E. C. Archer 
(Kerchant Taylors’), 5 ft, 4 in. (unfinisiied), 1.” — The Times. 

We are glad to have later advices which state that lie has 
returned to earth safely. 

** Alabaster Lady’s Evening Cigarette Case, lid and hinges set with 
diamonds; left in taxi.” — Advt. in ''The Times” 

We trust the alabaster lady has by now regained her pro- 
perty and with it her marmoreal calm. . 
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Tuc* ADDi\/At nc Atf^i^'MAM’Q sh 6 Said regretfully. “Youmusfc Bird Authority came to tea. As soon 

THE ARRIVALOF BLACKMAN S tellussomethingabout them now we’ve as the information leaked out I sent up 
WARBLER. got you here.” . a, hasty prayer for bird-silence until we 

I AM become an Authority on Birds. And all this because of one miserable had got him safely out of the place ; 
It happened in this way. . Cuckoo ! but it was not granted. Our feathered 

The other day we heard the Cuckoo “By all means,” I said, wondering songster in the plane-tree broke into 
in Hampshire, * (The next morning the how long it would take to get a book his little piece. 

papers announced that the Cuckoo had about birds down from London. “There,” said my hostess — “ there’s 

been heard in Devonshire— possibly a However, it was easier than I thought, that bird again.” She turned to me. 
different one, but in no way superior We had tea in the garden that after- “What did you say it was?” 
to ours except in the matter of its Press noon, and a bird of some kind struck I hoped that the Authority would 

agent.) Well, everybody in the house up in the plane-tree. speak first, and that the others would 

said, “Did you hear the Cuckoo?” to “There, now,” said my hostess, then accept my assurance that they 
everybody else, until I began to get “ what ’s that ? ” had misunderstood me the day before ; 

rather tired of it; and, having told I listened with my head on one side, but he was entangled at that moment 
everybody several times that I had The bird said it again. in a watercress sandwich, the loose 

heard it, I tried to make the conversa- “ That *s the Lesser Bunting,” I said ends of which were still waiting to be 
tion more interesting. So, after my hopefully. ’ tucked away. 

tenth “Yes,” I added quite casually : — “The Lesser Bunting,” said an I looked anxiously at the girl who 

“ Bub 1 haven’t heard the Tufted earnest-looking girl ; “ I shall always had promised to remember, in case she 
Pipit yet. It 's funny why it should remember that.” ' wanted to say something, but she also 

be so late this year.” I hoped she wouldn’t, but I could was silent. Everybody was silent ex- 

“ Is that the same as the Tree Pipit ? ” hardly say so. Egrtunately the bird cept that miserable bird, 
said my hostess, who seemed to know lesser-bunted again, and I seized the W'’ell, I had to have another go at it. 
more about birds than I had hoped. opportunity of playing for safety. “ Blackman’s Warbler,” I said firmly. 

“ Oh, no,” I said confidently, “Or is it the Sardinian White- “ Oh, yes,” said my hostess. 

“ What ’s the difierence exactly ?” , throat?” I wondered. “They have “Blackman’s Warbler; I shall always 

“Well, one is tufted ” I said, doing very much the same note during the remember that,” lied the earnest-look- 

my best, “ and the other — er — climbs breeding season. But of course the ing girl. 

trees.” eggs are more speckled,” I added The Authority, who was free by this 

“ Oh, I see.” casually. time, looked at me indignantly. 

“And of course the eggs are more And so on for the rest of the evening. “ Nonsense,” he said; “it’s the Chiff- 
speekled*” 1 added, gradually acquiring You see how easy it is. chaff,” 

confidence. However the next afternoon a most Everybodyelse looked at me reproach- 

“I often ^wish I knew more about unfortunate occurrence occurred. Areal fully. I was about to say that “ Black- 









man’s Warbler ” was the local name for 
the Chiff-chaff in our part of Flint; when 
the Authority spoke again. 

*‘The Chiff-chaff,” he said to our 
hostess with an insufferable air of 
knowledge. 

I wasn’t going to stand that. 

So / thought when I heard it first,” 
I said, giving him a gentle smile. 

It was now the Authority’s turn to 
get the reproachful looks. 

“ Are they very much alike ? ” my 
hostess asked me, much impressed. 

“ Very much. Blackman’s Warbler 
is often mistaken for the Chiff-chaff, 
even by so - called experts ” — and I 
turned to the Authority and added, 

Have another sandwich, won’t you ? ” 
— and particularly so, of course, dur- 
ing the breeding season. It is true that 

the eggs are more speckled, but ” 

Bless my soul,” said the Authority, 
but it was easy to see that he was 
shaken, “ I should think I know a Chiff- 
chaff when I hear one.” 

“Ah, but do you know a Black- 
man’s Warbler ? One doesn’t often hear 
them in this country. Now in Switzer- 
land ” 

The bird said “ Chiff-chaff ” again with 
an'almost indecent plainness of speech. 

“ There you are I ” I said trium- 
phantly. “Listen,” and I held up a 


finger. “You notice the difference? 
Obviously a Blackman’s Warbler,” - 

Everybody looked at the Authority. 
He was wondering how long it would 
take to get a book about birds down 
from London, and deciding that it 
couldn’t be done that afternoon. Mean- 
while “ Blackman’s Warbler ” sounded 
too much like the name of something 
to be repudiated. ' For all he bad caught 
of our mumbled introduction I might 
have been Blackman myself. 

“Possibly you’re right,” he said re- 
luctantly. 

Another bird said “ Chiff-chaff ” from 
another tree, and I thought it wise to 
bo generous. “There,” I said, “now 
that was a Chiff-chaff.” 

The earnest-looking girl remarked 
(silly creature) that it sounded just like 
the other one, but nobody took any 
notice of her. They were all busy ad- 
miring me. 

Of course I mustn’t meet the Auth- 
ority again, because you may be pretty 
sure that when he got back to his books 
he looked up Blackman’s Warbler and 
found that there, was no such animal. 
But if you mix in the right society and 
only see the wrong people 'once it is 
really quite easy to be an authority on 
birds— or, I imagine, on anything else. 

A. A. M. 


“HONOUES.” 

[By a Cynic,) 

A Dukedom, Grand or otherwise, 

No longer is an envied prize 
When every day some fierce Commis- 
sion 

Clamours for ducal inhibition. 

The style of Marquess — thuswise 
spelt— 

Is picturesque, but, like the belt 
Of Earldom, cannot long abide 
Or stem the democratic tide. 
Viscounties stand to cheer and bless 
The labours of the purple Press, 

And Baronies, once held by robbers, 
Are given to patriotic jobbers. 
Uncompromising malediction 
Bests on the Baronets of fiction ; 

In actual life they serve to link 
A Party with ,the Street of Ink ; 

While Knighthood’s latest honours 
fall 

Upon the funniest men of all. 

Yes, while our gratitude acclaims 
The justly decorated names 
Of peers like Tennyson and Li^qpni^, 
There is much virtue in plain Mister., 
The style and title deemed most fit 
By Daewin, HuxLipirr^ Bubkb and 
Pitt, 

And later on % A. L B., 

Are, more than, good enough for me. 
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THE DOMESTIC QUESTION SOLVED. 

Last Thursday, at a registry-office, I 
obtained the favour of an interview 
with a domestic artist and was able 
(by reason of a previous conference 
with my friend FreshfieM — like myself 
a demobilised bachelor author) to face 
the ordeal with some degree of confi- 
dence. 

Mrs. Milton, widow, fifty-five, excep- 
tional- references, who proposed, if 
everything about me seemed satisfact- 
ory, to rule my household, was as 
suave as one has any right to expect* 
nowadays ; but when she dictated the 
terms f gathered that she would be 
sufficiently dangerous if roused. 

She knew what bachelors were, she 
did, and wasn*t going to take a place 
where a lot of company was kept. 

I assured her on this point. My 
friend, Mr. Freshfield, I said, would 
come once a week, every Monday, to 
dine and sleep, but beyond that I 
. should put no strain upon her powers 
of entertainment. 

Mrs. Milton further said that she 
would require at least two afternoons, 
and, one evening a week. Here was 
my^npp®rtonity to appear generous. 


“Two afternoons and one evening?" 
I said. “ My dear friend and fellow- 
worker, you can have every Wednesday 
and Thursday from after breakfast on 
the former to practically dinner-time 
(eight o'clock) on the latter. No ques- 
tions will be asked of you or of the 
piano or gramophone, both of which 
instruments you will find in smooth 
running order, I am away," I added, 
“ every Wednesday and Thursday." 

That clinched it. Hiding her sur- 
prise as well as she could under an 
irreproachable bonnet and toupee, Mrs. 

: Milton expressed her readiness to 
accompany me then and there, and to 
'Superintend the disappearance of my 
coals and marmalade. 

Perhaps you have guessed that I 
propose to spend every Wednesday 
night at Freshfield's place, and that 
the complete success of the scheme has 
been assured by the making of a similar 
agreement between Freshfield and a 
person bolding corresponding views to 
those of Mrs, Milton. 

Thus Freshfield and I have each 
secured the full seven days' attendance 
by a device pleasing to all concerned. 
After locking- up the Melba an.d 
Geoboe Eobey records on Wednesday 


mornings and with the knowledge that 
the piano is past serious injury, I 
depart for Freshfield's {vid the Club for 
lunch) each week with a light heart. 

My collaborator is all for keeping 
this solution of a harassing problem to 
ourselves. I say “No." The general 
adoption of such a scheme, with altera- 
tions to suit individual cases, would, I 
think, be a nail in the coffin of Bol- 
shevism in the home. 


Mr. Wilson Rulbs It In. 

“The Echo de Paris says, Wilson Be- 
lieves he can play the rdle of the Popes of 
the middle ages. In the 4clat of his public 
massages he tries to set peoples against gov- 
ernments.’ ” — Scots Pa;per. 

“General _Monash making an imposing 
figure on his’ grey horse, where he rode with 
General Hobbs and three Brigadiers.”-— 

The B.S.P.O.A. must look into this. 

“Golf Battle of the Sexes. 

The latest Jack Johnson story is that he is 
training in Mexico Oity for a series of fights, 
which will take place in the hull-ring. 

Ladies : Miss Cecil Leitch, Miss Chubb, 
Miss Barry, Mrs. McNair, Mrs. Jillard, Mrs. 
F. W. Brown, Miss Jpnes Parker and Mrs. 
Willock Pollen.” — Dail^ Sketch. 

We are rather sorry for Massa Johkson. 








Bored Oadet (^nWeetmimter Alley). “Let’s sbote oto now, MiTEB, Hate hangin 
BURIED SOME DAY I ” -- 


THE OHUECH AND PEACE. 


The acquiGSceiice of the Coventry f 
Peace Celebration Committee in the i 
Bishop of Coventet's view that the J 
Lady Godiva of their pageant should ] 
be fully clothed is leading not only to I 
many innovations in the representa- ’ 
tions of history all over the country, i 
but to a recrudescence of ecclesiastical i 
power which is affording the liveliest : 
satisfaction to Lord Hugh Ceoil. 

Por already several other divines have 
followed suit. It is agreeable, for ex- 
ample, to the very reasonable wishes of 
the Dean and Chapter of Westminster 
that the Westminster Peace Celebration 
Committee have decided that Neel 
Gwvnn shall either be excluded from 
the Whitehall procession altogether or 
shall figure as a Mildmay deaconess. 

Acting under the influence of a local 
curate, the Athelney Peace Celebra- 
tion Committee have unanimously re- 
solved that in- these hard times, when 
(as the curate pointed out) food is not 
too plentiful, it would be better if King 
Aleebd cooked the cakes properly and 

- they were afterwards distributed. _ 

So many watering-places claim 
Canute as their own that he may be 


expected to be multiplied exceedingly 
in the approaching Peace revels ; but 
from more than one Pastoral Letter it 
may be gathered that the Episcopal 
Bench is very v^isely in favour of the 
King’s retirement from the margin of 
the ocean before his shoes are actually 
wet. It is held that in these days of 
leather - shortage and the need for 
economy no risks should be run with 

footwear. . 

Other laudable efforts m the direc- 
tion of economy are to be made, again 
through the earnest solicitude of the 
Establishment, in connection with the 
impersonation of Sir Walter Ealeigh 
and King John. With the purpose of 
, saving Sir Walter’s cloak from stain 
. and possible injury the puddle at Queen 
: Elizabeth’s feet will be only a painted 
one, while, owing to the exorbitant 
I price of laundry- work at the moment, 
■ it has been arranged that only a few 
- of King John’s more negligible articles 
1 shall be consigned to the Wash. 


Hun Duplicity in Paris. 

“Count von BrookdorS-Rantzau replied 
1 simply, pointing to Herr Dandsbery and say- 
ing : ‘ I present to you Herr Landgerg^ 


bound a bdaob whbiub one might be 


HOME FATIGUES. 

How oft I tried by smart intrigue 
To do the British Army, 

And dodge each rightly-termed 
Fatigue 

Which nearly drove me barmy. 

In vain 1 Whoever else they missed 
My name was always on the list. 

And so, while other minds were set 
On smashing Jerry Bosch up 
With rifle, bomb and bayonet, 

I chiefly learned to wash-up. 

To peel potatoes by the score, 

Sweep out a room and scrub the floor. 

Thus, now that I have left the ranks. 
The plain unvarnished fact is 
That through thosethree rough years, 
and thanks 

To very frequent practice, 

I, who-was once a nascent snob, 

Am master of the menial’s job. 

To-day I count this no disgrace , 
When “maids” have gone to 
blazes, « ' 

But take our late Elizas place 
And win my lady’s prai^s. 

As she declares in grateful mood • 
The' Asmydid me worlds of good. ; 
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THE MUD LARKS. 

“ So/' said Albert Edward, “ I clapped 
him on the back and said, * You were 
at Geelong College in 1910, and your 
name 's Cazenove, isn’t it ? ’ ” 

“ To which he made reply, ‘ My 
name’s Jones and I never heard of 
Gee whizz/ and knocked yon down and 
trod on yon for your dashed familiarity,” 
said the Babe. 

** Nothing of the sort. He was 
delighted to meet me again — de-lighted. 
He’s coming to munch with us to- 
morrow evening, by the way, so yon 
might sport the tablecloth for once, 
William old dear, and tell the cook to 
put it across Og, the fatted capon, and 
generally strive to live down your repu- 
tation as the worst Mess President the 
world has ever seen. You will, I know 
— for my sake.” 

Next morning, when I came down 
to breakfast, I found' a note from 
him saying that he had gone to the 
Divisional Races with his dear old 
college chum, Cazenove; also the fol- 
lowing addenda : — 

“P.S. — If William should miss a few , 
francs from the Mess Fund tell hijp I 
will return it fourfold ere night. I am 
on to a sure thing. 

“P.P.S. — If MacTavish should raise 
a howl about his fawn leggings, tell 
him I have borrowed them for the day 
as I understand there will be V.A.D.'s 
present, and noblesse oblige*' 

At a quarter past eight that night 
he returned, accompanied by a pleasant- 
looking' gunner subaltern, whom we 
gathered to-be the ' Cazenove - person. 
I say “gathered,” for Albert Edward 
did not trouble to introduce the friend 
of his youth, but, flinging himself into 
a chair, attacked his food in a sulky 
silence which endured all through the 
repast, Mr. Cazenove, on the other 
hand, was in excellent form. He had 
spent a beautiful day, he said, and 
didn’t care who knew it. A judge of 
; horseflesh from the cradle, he had 
spotted the winner every time, backed 
his fancy like a little man and had 
been very generously rewarded by the 
Totalizator. He was contemplating a 
trip to Brussels in a day or so. Was 
his 'dear old friend Albert Edward 
coming ? 

His “ dear old friend” (who was eating 
his thurhb-nails instead of his savoury) 
scowM and said he thought not. 

The gunner wagged his head sagely, 
“ Ah, well, old chap, if you will bet on 
horses which roar like a den of lions 
you must take the consequences.” 

Albert Edward writhed. “ That ani- 
mal used to win sprints in England; 
do you know that ? " 

Mr. Cazenove shrugged his shoulders. 


“ He may have thirty years ago. All 
I ’d back him to win now would be an 
old-age pension. Well, 1 warned you, 
didn’t I *? ” 

Albert Edward lost control. “ When 
I *m reduced to taking advice on racing 
form from a Tasmanian I ’ll chuck the 
game and hie me to a monkery. Why, 
look at that bit of bric-a-brac you were 
riding to-day; a decent God-fearing 
Australian wouldn’t be seen dead in a 
ten-acre paddock with it.” 

Mr. Cazenove spluttered even more 
furiously. “That *s a dashed good horse 
I *11 have you know.” 

“ I am not alluding to his morals, but 
to his appearance,” said Albert Edward; 
“ I ’ve seen better-looking hat-racks.” 

“I’d back him to lick the stuffing 
out of anything you ’ve got in this unit, 
anyway,” Cazenove snorted. 

“Don’t be rash, Charlie,” Albert 
Edward warned ; “your lucky afternoon 
has gone to your head. Why. I ’ve got 
an old mule here could give that bone- 
shaker two stone and beat him by a 
furlong in five.” 

The gunner sprang to his feet. ‘ ‘ Done 
with youl” be roared. “Done with 
you here and now t ” 

Albert Edward appeared to be some- 
what taken back. “Don’t be silly, 
man,” he soothed. “It’s pitch dark 
outside and out up with trenches. Sit 
down and have some more of this rare 
old porb, specially concocted for us by 
the E.E.C,” 

But Mr. Cazenove was thoroughly 
aroused. “ You ’re hedging,” he sneered ; 
“ you^'e scared.” 

“Nonsense,” said Albert Edward. 
“ I have never known what fear is — 
not since the Armistice, anyhow. I am 
one of the bravest men I have ever 
met. What are you doing with all that 
money ? ” 

“Putting it down for you to cover,” 
said Cazenove firmly. 

Albert Edward sighed. “ All right, 
then, if you will have it so. William, 
old bean, I’m afraid I shall have to 
trouble you for a trifle more out of the 
Mess Fund. Noblesse oblige, jovl know.” 

MacTavish and the Babe departed 
with the quest to prepat’e his mount 
for the ordeal, while Albert Edward 
and I sought out Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, our water-cart pair. Isabella 
was fast asleep, curled up like a cat and 
purring pleasantly, but Ferdinand was 
awake, meditatively gnawing through 
the wood-work of his stall. With the 
assistance of the line-guard we saddled 
and bridled him ; but at the stable door 
he dug his toes in. It was long past 
his racing hours, he gave us to under- 
stand, and his union wouldn’t permit 
it. He backed all round the standings, 
treading on recumbent horses, tripping 


over 'bails, knocking uprights flat and 
bringing acres of tin roofing clattering 
down upon our heads, Isabella encour- 
aging him with ringing fanfares of 
applause. 

At length we roused out the grooms 
and practically carried him to the 
starting-point. 

“You’ve been the devil of a time,” 
William grumbled. “ Cazenove ’s been 
waiting for twenty minutes. See that 
light over there ? That ’s where Mac- 
Tavish is. He’s the winning-post. 
Keep straight down the mud-track to- 
wards it and you ’ll be all right. Don't 
swing sideways or you ’ll get bunkered. 
Form line. Come up the mule. Back, 
Cazenove, back ! Steady. Go ! ” 

The rivals clapped heels to their 
steeds and were swallowed up in the 
night. I looked at my watch, the 
hands pointed to 10.30 exactly. Wil- 
liam and I lit cigarettes and waited. 
At 10.42 MacTavish walked into us, 
his lamp had given out and he wanted 
a new battery. 

“ Who won ? ” we inquired. 

“ Won ? ” he asked. “ They haven’t 
started yet, have they ? ” 

“ Left here about ten minutes ago,” 
said William. “Do you mean to say 
you ’ve seen nothing of them ? ” 

•At that moment two loud voices, 
accompanied by the splash of liquid 
and the crash of tin, struck our ears 
from different points of the compass. 

“ Sounds to me as if somebody had 
found a watery grave over to the left,” 
said the Babe. 

“ Sounds to me as if somebody had 
returned to stables over to the right,” 
said I. 

We trotted away to investigate. 
’Twas as I thought; Ferdinand had 
homed to his Isabella and was backing 
round the standings once more, trailing 
the infuriated Albert Edward after him, 
sheets of corrugated-iron falling about 
them like leaves in Vallombrosa. 

“ Bolted straight in here and scraped 
me off against the roof,” panted the 
latter. ‘ ‘ Suppose the confounded apple- 
fancier won ages ago, didn’t he? ” 

“He’s upside down in the Tuning 
Fork trench system at the present mo- 
jnent,” said I. ‘-‘The Babe and the 
grooms are digging him out. If you 
hurry up you ’ll win yet,” 

We roused out the guard, bore the 
reluctant Ferdinand back to the course 
and by eleven o’clock had restarted him. 
At 11.10 William returned to report 
that the digging party had salved the 
Cazenove pair an^ gob them going 
again. 

“ Too late,” said I ; “ Albert Edward 
must have won in a walk by now. He 
left here at . . .” 

The resounding clatter of falling 
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Potential President of the Boy al Academy. “And here, Auntie, we get the side 
ELEVATION,” 

Auntie. delightfully thorough! I’d no idea that architects did the 

SIDES AS WELL.” 


sheet-iron cut short my words. Ferdin- 
and had, it appeared, returned to stables 
once more. 

Suddenly something hurtled out of 
the gloom and crashed into us. It was 
the Babe. 

“ What *s the matter now ? Where | 
are you going? ” we asked. 

“ Wire-cutters, quick 1 ” he gasped and 
hurtled onwards towards the saddle- 
room. 

“'Hello there!” came the hail of 
MacTavish from up the course. “ I 
s-say, what about this blessed race? 
I’m f-f-rozen s-s-ti£f out here. I’m 
about f-f-fed up, I t-tell you.” 

William groaned. “As if we all 
weren’t!” he protested. “If all the 
Mess Funds for the next three weeks 
weren’t involved I’d make the silly 
fools chuck it. Here, you, run and tell 
Albert Edward to get a move on.” 

I found Ferdinand rapidly levelling 
the remainder of the standings, play- 
ing his jockey at the end of his reins as | 
a fisherman plays a salmon. | 

“ This cursed donkey won’t steer at 
all,” Albert Edward growled. Side- 
slips all over the place like a wet tyre. 
Has Oazenove won yet ? ” 

“Not yet,’' Said 1. “He’s wound 
up in the Switch Line wire entangle- 
ments now. The Babe and the wreck- 
ing gang are busy chopping him out. 
There ’s still time.” 

“Then drag Isabella out in front of 
this brute,” said he. “Quick, man, 
quick 1 ” 

At 11.43, by means of a brimrPing 
nose-bag, I had enticed Isabella forth, 
and the procession started in the fol- 
lowing order: First, myself, dragging 
Isabella and dangling the bait. ' Se- 
condly, Isabella. Thirdly, the racers, 
Ferdinand and Albert Edward, the 
latter belting Isabella with a surcingle 
whenever she faltered. Lastly, the 
line-guard, speeding Ferdinand with a 
doubled stirrup-leather. We toiled down 
the mud track at an average velocity 
of *25 m.p.h., halting occasionally for 
.Isabella to feed and the line-guard to 
rest his arm. I have seen faster things 
in my day. 

Then, just as we were arriving at our 
journey’s end we collided with another 
procession. It was the wrecking gang, 
laden with the implements of their 
trade (shovels, picks, wire-cutters, ropes, 
planks, waggon-jacks, etc.), and escort- 
ing in their midst Mr. Oazenove and his 
battered racehorse. Both competitors 
immediately claimed the victory : — 

“Beaten you this time, Albert Ed- 
ward, old man.” ... “On the con- 
trary, Charles, old chap, I won hands 
down.” . . . “But, my good fellow, 
I ’v 0 been here for hours.” . . . “ My 
dear old thing,' I’ve been 'here all 


night !'' . . ; “ Do be reasonable.” . . . 
“ Don’t be absurd.” 

“ Oh, dry up, you two, and leave 
it to the winning-post to decide,” said 
William. 

“ By the way, where is the winning- 
post? ” 

“ The winning-post,” we echoed. 
“Yes, where is he?” 

“Pegging your pardon, Sir,” came 
the voice of the Mess orderly, “but 
if you was referring to Mister Maor 
Tavish he went home to bed half-an- 
l^our ago.” Patlander. 


Another Impending Apology. 

“A sTib-department of Scotland Yard . . . 
whicli looks after Kings and visiting poten- 
tates, Cabinet Ministers and Sufiragettes, 
spies, anarchists, and other ‘ undesirables.’ ” 

Daily Pa^er. 

“The custodian smothered the hall, and 
after a Buhy scrimmage the City goal escaped!” 

Provincml Pajoer. 

A much prettier word than the other. 

“Teacher (juniors) ; £1 monthly.”' 

Aavt. m Liverpool Pajger. 

"Who says there are no prizes in the 
teaching profession ? 
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REVANCHE. 

When I had seen ten thousand pass me by 
, And waved my arms and wearied of hallooing, 

“Ho, taxi-meter! Taxi-meter, hi! ” 

And they hied on and there was nothing doing ; 
When I was sick of counting dud by dud 
Bearing I know not whom — or coarse carousers, 

Or damsels fairer than the moss-rose bud — 

And stili more sick at having bits of mud 
Daubed on my new dress -trousers ; 

I went to dinner by the Underground • 

And every time the carriage stopped or. started , .. 
Clung to my neighbour very tightly round 
" The neck till af Sloane Square his collar parted: * 

' I saw my hostess glancing at my socks, . _ 

Surprised perhaps at so much clay*s adherence 
' And, still unnerved by those infernal shocks, ' 

Said, “ I .was working.in my window-box ; 

. Excuse my soiled appearance/' 

" Butdn the morn I found a silent square 

And; one tall house with all the windows shuttered, 
The mansion of the Marquis of Mayfair, 

And “ Here shall be the counter-stroke," I muttered ; 
“ Shall not the noble Marquis and his kin 
Make feast to-night in his superb refectory, 

And then go on to see ‘ The Purple Sin ’ ? 

They shall/’ I sought a taxi-garage in 
The Telephone Directory. 


“ Ho, there 1 " I cried Within’ the wooden hutch ; 

“ Hammersmith House — a most absurd dilemma — 
His lordship’s nciotor-cars have strained a clutch, 

And taxis are requhed at 8 pip emma 
(Six of your finest and most up-to-date. 

With no false starts and no foul petrol leaking), 

To bear a .certain party of the great 
To the Melpomene at ten past eight, * 

Thompson, the butler, speaking." 

They came. And I at the appointed hour 
Watched them arrive before the muted dwelling 
And heard some speeches full of pith and power 
And saw them turn and go with anger swelling ; 
Save only one w^ho, spite his rude dismay, 

Like a whipped Hun, made traffic of his sorrow 
And shouted, “ Taxi, Sir ? " I answered “ Nay, 

I do not need you, jarvey, but I may 

Be disengaged to-morrow." Evoe. 


The Punishment of Greed. 

“Large quantity of new Block Chocolate offered cheai) ; cause 
ill-health,” — Manchester^ ‘Evening News. 

^ “Miss M. Albanesi, dau.gliter of the well-known singer, Mme. 
Albanesi .” — Daily Paper, 

Noti to be confused -with Mme. Albani, the popular novelist. 

mrhe Poitagnese retreated a step. His Iread flew to his hip- 
pooket. But he was a fraction of a second too late."— The Scotit. 

Many a slip 'twist the head and the hip. 
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have been better for the State to furnish Dependencies Mr. OhambbeIiAIN was 
ESSENCE OF PARLIAIVIENT. work instead of doles, but did not happily combining imperial interests 
Tuesday, Apil 2dth, — When the explain how in that case private enter- with filial affection. 

House of Commons re-assembled this prise was to get going. France’s ex- Almost casually the OHANCBiiLon an- 
afternoon a good many gaps were no- perience with the ateliers nationaux is nounced that the Land "Values Duties, 
ticeable on the green benches. They not encouraging, though 1919, when the outstanding feature of Mr. Lloyd 
were not due, however, to the New “demobbed” subalterns turn up their George’s famous Budget of 1909, were. 
Year’s Honours, which made a belated noses at £250 a year, is not 1848. with the approval of their author, to 
appearance this morning, for not a Wednesday, AimlZOth.— Ur. be referred to > Select Committee, to 

single Member of Parliament has been Chamberlain, returning to the Ex- see if anything could be made of them, 
ennobled. The notion that not one of chequer after an interval of thirteen If only Mr. Asquith had thought of 
the seven hundred is worthy of eleva* years, made a much better Budget that device when his brilliant young 
tionis, of course, unthinkable. But by- speech than one would have expected, lieutenant first propounded them! There 
elections are so chancy. It was longer, perhaps, than was abso- would have been no quarrel between 

Mr. Jeremiah MaoVeagh still has lutely necessary. Like the late Mr. the two Houses : the Parliament Act 
some* difficulty in realising that the Gladstone, he has a tendency to would never have been passed, and a 
Irish centre of gravity has shifted from digress into financial backwaters in- Home Eule Act, for which nobody in 
Westminster to Dublin. He indig- stead of sticking to the main Pactolian Ireland has a good word, would not 
nantly refused to accept an answer to stream. His excursus upon the im- now be reposing on the Statute-Book. 

„ the time when Capital 

indSS?oSe a sort ■®“'*^** Viothm . •■You mat have woe the Wab, bitt we ’vb sot to bat bob it. and Labour shaU unite 


In the absence of 
any ex-Chanoellor 
OE THE Exchequer 
the task of criticism 
was left to Mr. Adam- 
son, who w^as mildly 
aggressive and showed 
a hankering after a 
levy on capital, not 
altogether easy to re- 
concile with his state- 
ment that no respon- 
sible Member of the 
Labour Party desired 
to repudiate the 
"National Debt. Mr. 
Jesson, a National 
Democrat, was more 
original and stimula- 
ting. As a representa- 
tive of the Musicians’ 
Union he is all for 
harmony, and foresees 
the time when Capital 
and Labour shall unite 


iSedbSome assort rioUm,. “You may have won the War, but we We got to pay por it.” and Labour shall unite 

of administrative Pooh~JBah, TJnlike practicability of a levy on capital was their foices in one great national oi- 
that functionary, however, he was not really redundant, though it pleased the chestra, under the directing baton of 
“born sneering,” On the contrary, he millionaires and reconciled them to the the State. j. t « 

made a most sympathetic speech, chiefly sore wing-up of the death-duties. Still, At the instance of Lord Strachie the 
devoted to justifying the much-abused on the whole, he had a more flattering House of Lords conducted a spirited 
unemployment donation, which ac- tale to unfold than most of us had ven- little debate on the price of rnilk. It 
counts for twenty-five out of the thirty- tured to anticipate, and he told it well, appears that there is a conflict of juris- 
eight millions to be spent bv his De- in spite of an occasional confusion in diction between the Food- Controller 
partment this year. But let no one his figures. After all, it must be hard and the Minister of Agriculture, 
mistake him for a mereHoRNE of Plenty, for a Chancellor who left the national and that the shortage in the suply of 
pouring out benefits indiscriminately expenditure at a hundred and fifty this coinmodity must be ascribed to the 
upon the genuine unemployed and the millions and comes back to find it multi- overlapping of the Depa^menl^.^ 
work-shy. He has already deprived plied tenfold not to mistake millions Thursday, Isif. 
some seventeen thousand potential for thousands now and again. decreed that nobody in Heland should 

domestics of their'unearned increment. On the whole the Committee was do any May Day. Messrs, 

and he promises ruthless prosecution well pleased with his performance, Devlin and MaoVeagh, however, being 
of all who try to cheat the State in partly because the gap between revenue out of the jurisdiction, demonstrated 
future. and expenditure turned out to be a their independence by being busier than 

Criticism was largely silenced by the mere trifle of two hundred millions in- ever. The appointment of a new Press 
Minister’s frankness. Sir P. Banbuet, stead of twice or thrice that amoimt; Censor in Ireland furnished them with 
of course, was dead against the whole partly because there was, for once, no many opportunities at Question-time 
policy, and demanded the immediate increase in the income-tax ; but chiefly, for the display of their wit, which some 
withdrawal of the civilian -grants; but I think, for the sentimental reason of the new Members seemed to find 
hisuncompromising attitude found little that in recommending a tiny preference passably amusing, 
favour. Mr. Olynbs thought it would for the produce of the Dominions and Mr. Devlin s best joke was, how- 
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ever, reserved for the Budget debate, Coomhoola Grits, Ethne O’Conarchy, nnr r a’RHP ATTmvj 

when, in denouncing the further burdens Brigit Brandub, Corcu and Mocu, 

laid on stout and whisky, he declared Biarmid Hy Brasil, Murtagh Mac- Biddick has placed me in a most 
that Ireland was, “apart from political Murchada, Aillil Molt, Mag Mell and awkward position. I am a proud man ; 
trouble,** the most peaceful country in Donnchad Bodb, they form a galaxy of I cannot bring myself to accept a gift 
the world, talent which, alike for the euphony of of money from anybody. And yet I 

The fiscal question always seems to its nomenclature and the elasticity of cannot help feeling I should be justified 
invite exaggeration of statement. The its technique, has never been equalled in taking the guinea he has sent me.^ 
Chancbllob’s not very tremendous since the days of St. Vitus. Biddick is a journalist. I was dis- 

Preference proposals were denounced We have spoken of the work of Mr, cussing the inflation of prices and 
hy Sir Donald Maclean as inevitably O’Lochlainn, who is responsible for the asking his advice as to how to increase 
leading to the taxation of food and to three-act ballet, Brian Borima; a fan- one’s income, “ Why not write some- 
quarrels with foreign countries. Colonel tasy on the Brehon laws, entitled The thing for the Press, my dear fellow?” 
Amery, on the other hand, waxed dithy- Gardens of Qoll ; Poidaphucai and he said. “ PiYe hundred words with a 
rambic in their praise, and declared that the Boaring of O'Bafferty ; but the catchy title ; nothing funny — that’sm^/ 
by taking twopence off Colonial tea the repertory also includes notable and line — but something solid and practical 
^ Government were not only consecrating impassioned compositions by Ossian with money in it ; the public *s always 
the policy of Imperial Prefer- ready for that. Take your 

ence, but were “putting the ^ neighbour, old Diggles, and 

coping-stone on it.” mushroom-beds, for in* 

, of the Eussians in the domain ^ “I ’m afraid I know no-! 

of the ballet has already ex- y p W thing about mushrooms, with 

cited a certain amount of not J.U the exception of the one I 

unfriendly criticism. But our r j nearly died of,” I replied, 

Muscovite visitors are not to “and I’m not sufficiently 

be allowed to have it all their jk acquainted with Mr. Diggles 

own way, and we understand venture to invite his con- 

that negot^ions are already fi< 3 e 33 ce respecting his busi- 

bling the Irish BaUet'to give “ My dear man, I don’t ask 

a season at a leading London you to tell Diggles you’re 

theatre in the near future. ^ going to write him up in the 

The Irish Ballet, which is newspapers ; he ’d kick you 

organised on a strictly self- IKr ofi the premises ; be doesn’t 

determining basis, is one^ of want his secrets given away 

the outcomes of the Irish competitors* Just dodge 

Theatre, but derives in its the old man round the sheds, 

essentials directly from the ^ get into conversation with his 

school established by Cor- The Minister of Labour {anscious io find work for the ex-munitionetfe staff, keep your eyes open 
mac, son of Art. That is to drawing unemj^loyment pay). “Hekb, Mouom, is a charming model generallv and you ’ll nick un 
say it is in its aims, ideals ^hich would suit you, ir I may so put it, down to the ground.” 

and methods permeated by the Dale- MacGillycuddy, Aghla Malachy, Caro- half a column. And when you ’ve got 
earlian, Eomorian, Brythonic and Eir- Ian MacEirbis and Emer Sidh. The your notes together bring ’em along to 
bolgian impulse. Mr. Eergal Dindsen- orchestra employed differs in many me. I ’ll put ’em shipshape for you.” 
chusO’Corkery, the Director, is a direct respects from that tq which we are 1 thanked him very gratefully, 

descendant of Cuchulinn and only uses accustomed, the wood -wind being The mushroom-sheds are situated in 

the -Ulidian dialect, Mr. Tordelbaph strengthened by a quartet of Eirbolg a field sorne distance from my residence, 
O’Loohlainn,* who has composed most flutes and two Eodlaphones, while the and I found it rather a fatiguing walk, 
of the ballets in the repertoire, is a brass is reinforced by a bass bosthoon. After tedious watching in a cramped 
chieftain of mingled Dalcassian and an instrument of extraordinary depth position through a gap in the hedge I 
Gallgoidel descent. The scenery has and sonority, and the percussion by a saw Mr. Diggles emerge -from a shedi 
been painted by Mr. Cathal Eochaid group of Dingle drums. and move away from my direction. I 

MacOatbamhoil, and the dresses de- But enough has been said to show lost no time in creeping forward under 
signed by, Mr. DomnallFothudO’Oon- that the Irish ballet is assured in cover of my umbrella towards an em- 
chobar. ^ ' advance of a cordial reception from all ployee, who was engaged in tossing 

The artists who compose the troupe admirers of the neo-Celtic genius. manure. I drew out my note-book and 

have aU been trained during the War ' ’ interrogated him briefly and briskly. , 

at the Ballybunmon School in North “A Bill has been introduced in Florida pro- “Do you rear from seeds or from 

Kerry, and combine ina wonderful way suffrage has cuttings ? ” I asked him Ha seratchfid 

the sobrietv of the Dekartean mAtHod established in Florida it shall be lawful f j aSKea nim. .tte SGratcnea 

i. ^ females to don and wear the wearing ap- appeared m doubt. “ Are ■ 

With the feime agility of that of Kil- parelof man as now worn publicly by him.'” your plants self-supporting,” I went 
kanny. Head.ed by the bewitching Western Morning News, - on, “ or do you train them- on twigs ? 

Gormflaith Eathbressil, and including Happily they cannot take the breeks What 'would be the diameter of your 
such brilhant artists as Maeve Errigal, off a Highlander. finest specimen? ” He continued in 


the policy of Imperial Prefer- 
ence, but were “ putting the 
coping-stone on it.” 

A CELTIC COUNTEE- 
BLAST. 

The continued domination 
. of the Eussians in the domain 
of the ballet has already ex- 
cited a certain amount of not 
unfriendly criticism. But our i 

Muscovite visitors are not to M 

be allowed to have it all their Ml 
own way, and we understand A 
that negotiations are already ^ 
on foot with a view to ena- 
blihg the Irish BaUet'to give 
a season at a leading London 
theatre in the near future. 

The Irish Ballet, which is 
organised on a strictly self- 1 
determining basis, is one of 
the outcomes of the Irish 
Theatre, but derives in its 
essentials directly from the 
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“It looks quite like ebe-war bacon.” 

" On the contrary, Madam, permit me to assure you it is our finest < Post-Bellum Streaky.’ 


doubt. I adopted a conversational 
manner. “ I suppose you 11 be potting 
off soon ? You must get very fond of 
your mushrooms. I think one always 
gets fond of anything which demands 
one’s whole care and attention. I 
wonder if I might have a peep at your 
proUgis ? ” 

I edged towards the door of one of 
the sheds, but he made no attempt to 
accompany me. Instead he put his 
hands to his mouth and shouted, “Hi, 
maisterl” 

Mr. Biggies promptly responded to 
the summons. There was no eluding 
him. I put my note-book out of sight 
and inquired if he could oblige me with a 
pound of fresh-culled mushrooms. He 
could, and he did. I paid him four-aiid- 
sixpence for them,, the control price 
presumably, but he gave me no invita- 
tion to view the -growing crops, ^ I re- 
traced my steps without having collected 
even an opening paragraph for “A 
Fortune in Fungus/’ 

The next day found me again near 
the sheds. Mr. Biggies was nowhere 
in sight. I approached unobtrusively 
through the hedge and accosted a small 
1P9J^ 

■ “Hulloa, my little man,^’ I Said, 
“ what is your department'in tbis'liive 


of'ihdustry ? You weed the mushrooms, 
perhaps, or prune them ? ” He seemed 
shy and offered no answer. “ Perhaps 
you hoe between the plants or syringe 
them with insecticide ? ” 

Still I could not win bis confidence, 
so I tried pressing sixpence into his 
palm. “ Between ourselves, what are 
the weekly takings ? ” I said. He 
pocketed the coin* and put his finger 
on his lips. 

Beige” he said. Then he bolted 
into a shed and returned accompanied 
by Mr. Biggies. There was nothing 
for it but to purchase another pound 
of mushrooms. I was no nearer “ A 
Fortune in Fungus ” than before. 

Two days later, having received ap- 
parently reliable information that Mr. 
Biggies was confined to his bed with 
influenza, I ventured again to visit the 
sheds. I was advancing boldly across 
the field when to my consternation he 
suddenly appeared from behind a hay- 
rick. I was so startled that I turned 
to fly, and in my precipitancy tripped 
’On a tussock and fell. Mr. Biggies 
icame to my assistance, and, when he 
had helped me to my feet and brushed 
ime down with birch broom he was 
' carrying, I could do nothing less than 
buy andtber pound oi his mushrooms. 


I felt it was time to consult Biddick. 
He was sitting at his desk staring at a 
blank sheet of paper. His fingers were 
harrowing his hair and he looked dis- 
traught. 

“Excuse the interruption,” I said, 

[ “ but this ‘ Fortune in Fungus ’ is ruin- 
ing me ; ” and I related my experience. 

At the finish Biddick gripped my 
hand and spoke with some emotion. 
“Bear old chap,” he said, “it’s my 
line, after all. It ’s funny. If only I 
;Can do it justice;” and he shook his 
fountain-pen. 

This morning I received a guinea 
and a newspaper cutting entitled “ A 
Cadger for Copy,” which may appeal 
to some people’s sense of humour. It , 
makes none to mine. In the flap of I 
the envelope Biddick writes : “Halves, 
with best thanks.” | 

Upon consideration I shall farward 
him a simple formal receipt. 

From a bookseller’s catalogue : — 
“The Art of Tattino. 

This hook is intended for the woman who 
has time to spare for reading, Tatting being 
such quick and easy wdrk that busy fingers 
can do both at the same time.” 

An edition in Braille would appear to 
be contemplated. 
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THE GERM. 


LAXITY IN QUOTATIONS. 


The great Bacteriologist entered tlie lecture-room and Among the many privileges which I propose to claim as 
ascended the platform. A murmur of astonishment ran a set-off for what are called advancing years is a greater 
round the audience as they beheld, not the haggard face of laxity in quotation. When I have made a quotation I mean 
a man who daily risked the possibility of being awarded that that shall he the quotation, and I don’t intend to be 
the O.B.E,, but the calm and smiling countenance of one driven either to the original source or to cyclopaedias of 
who had succeeded where other scientists, even of Anglo- literature for verification. Dante, for instance, is a most 
American reputation, had failed. prolific fount of quotations, especially for those who do not 

In an awed silence this remarkable man placed on the know the original Italian. If I have quoted the words 
table a dish, somewhat like a soup-plate in appearance, ^^Galeotto fu il libro e chi lo scrisse'' once, I have quoted 
and carefully removed its glass cover, them a hundred times, always with an excellent effect and 

“In this dish, gentlemen,*’ said the Professor, “we have often giving the impression that I am an Italian scholar, 
the Agar-Agar, which is without doubt the best bacteri- which I am not. But surely it is not usual to abstain from 
ological culture medium yet discovered and, is especially a quotation because to use it would give a false impression ? 
useful in growing a pathogenic organism such as we are I am perfectly certain, for instance, that there are plenty 
about to test this afternoon.’* of Italians who quote Hamlet^ but know no more of English 

t Then taking a glass rod, to the end of which was attached than the words they quote, so I dare say that brings us 
a small piece of platinum wire, the lecturer proceeded to right in the end. 

scrape a little of the growth from off the Agar-Agar. Hav- Then there is the quotation about “ a very parfitt gentil 


ing done this he quickly 
deposited it in a test-tube 
I half full of distilled water, 
which he then heated over 
a Bunsen burner. Finally, 
with the aid of a hypoder- 
mic syringe, a little of the 
liquid was injected into 
two sleepy-looking guinea- 
pigs, and with bated breath 
tire result of the test was 
a'w aited. 

Suddenly, without any 
warning, the two little 
animals rose on their hind 
legs and violently clutched 
each other by any part of 
the body on which they 
could get a grip. Before 
the astounded gaze of the 
onlookers they swayed, 
nearly fell, then went 





knight,” or words to that 
effect. At the moment of 
writing it down I felt that 
my version was so correct 
that I would go to the 
scaffold for it ; but at this 
very instant a doubt insin- 
uates itself. Is “parfitt” 
with two “t’s” the right 
spelling ? 

It is related somewhere 
that Tennyson and Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald once 
conspired together to see 
which of them could write 
the rnost Wordsworthian 
line, and that the result 
was 

“A Mr. Wilkinson, a clergy- 
man.’* 

But there was no need 
for Tennyson to go be- 


round in circles, at the accidentally ^pushed into the gutter ly gigantic ^Q^d his own works* in 

......f.i’ng »v.vy btaks I 'vb goi a MtTzzr.1. os I- ^ r efect 

sorb of conceivable contortion. He had already done the thing; and this was his effort, 

A great cheer burst from the audience. From all sides a which occurs in The May Qtieen : 

rush was made for the platform, and the Professor was * « a ^ 4 . . 


carried shoulder-high round the room. 

The Jazz germ had been discovered at last. 

A Friendly Offer. 


“And that good man, the clergyman, has told me words of peace.” 

This sounds as if it could not be defeated or matched, but 
matched it certainly was in Enoch Arden, After describing 
Enoch Arden's death and the manner in which he “roll’d 


“ A French Gentleman would like to make acquaintance with and 6y®S upon Miriam^ the bard informs US :• 
1 ^ 1 •• •*■ 


engitsh one to improve the english language.” 

French Provincial Paper, 

“Sto. Genevieve (422-5T2), horn just outside Paris, spent a long life 
in the city .” — Daily Paper. 

Wherever it was spent, it was clearly a long life. 

^ “ College is the chosen home, the favoured haunt of educa- 

tional success. Our staff is composed of lineal descendants of poets, 

SAAWO Z-U 4.1-.. - i ^ 1 


“ So past the strong heroic soul away . 

And when they buried him the little port * 

Had seldom seen a costlier funeral,” 

But I feel that I have strayed beyond my purpose, which 
was to claim a certain mitigated accuracy in quotation for 
those who suffer from advancing years. 


chambermaid at the - 


-, was charged yesterday 


seers, or savants, and it is the intention of this formidable phalanx with stealing two diamond rings and a diamond and sapphire broom 
of intellectuals to drive the whole world before them! We, of worth J680 .” — Daily Paper, 
course, will say that these classes wiH be famous, and well worth Yet Mr nFTAM-R-R^-RT.ATVT vofno/ia 

attending. In Carlyle especially, the undersigned, with due modesty, ’ , ® impose Dj Duxuiy Tax, 

expects to constitute himself a Memnon, and to receive the sage of 

Chelsea’s martial pibroch from Hades, transmit it to the listeners, From a list of the German Peace- delegates : 

and to thrill them to the very marrow of their bones!” uTtovAvi-n-ftr, j-i. t • ° _ 

^ Adrt in Indinn a the preliminary mission and ex-secre- 

ttt 1 VI 4 . 1 1 j Paper, tary of the German Embassy in Washington. He was also formerly 

We snould like to near what the sage s martial pibroch has attached toljhe German Embassy* in Wales.”— Idews Letter. 

to say about tho advertiser’s “ due modesty.” This sotmds like another injustice to Ireland. 





THE ANNIVERSARY, 

The 23rd. To-day, my son, 

, Two turgid years ago, 

Tour father battled with the Hun 
At five A.M. or so ; 

This was the day (if I exclude 
A year of painful servitude 
Under the Ministry of Food) 

I struck my final blow. 

Ah, what a night I The cannon roared ; 

There was no food to spare ; 

And first it froze and then it poured; 

Were we dismayed ? We were. 
Three hundred yards we went or more. 
And, when we reached, through seas of 
gore, 

The village we w6re fighting for, 

The Germans were not there. 

But miles behind a 9*2 
Blew up a ration dump ; 

Far, far and wide the tinned food flew 
From that tremendous crump ; 

And one immense and sharp-toothed tin 
Came whistling down, to my chagrin, 
And caught me smartly on the shin — 
By Jove, it made me jump. 


; A hideous wound.. Ti 
flawed I 

It was a job to dress ; 


The blood that 


I hobbled bravely down the road 
And reached a C.C.S. ; 

Nor was I so obsessed with gloom 
At leaving thus the field of doom 
As one might easily assume 
From stories in the Press. x ’ 

Though other soldiers 'as they fell — 

Or so the papers say — 

Cried, “Geouge for England! Give 
'em hell!” 

(It was St. George’s Day), 
Inspiring as a Saint can be, 

I should not readily agree 
That anyone detected me 
Behaving in that way. 

Such is the tale. And, year by year, 

I shall no doubt relate 
For your fatigued but filial ear 
The history of this date ; 

Yet, though I do not now enhance 
The crude events of that advance, 

I There is a wild fantastic chance 
That they will grow more great. 

So be you certain while you may 
Of what in fact occurred, 

And if I have the face to say 
Oh some far 23rd 

That on this day the war was won,- 
That I despatched a single Hun, 

.Or even caught a glimpse- of one — 

.! Dm't yoib believe a word, A. P. H.- 


Another Impending Apology. 

“Miss looked sweetly pretty in an 

emerald-green satin (very short) skirt, white 
blouse, and emerald handkerchief tied over her 
head — an Irish Colleen, and a bonie one 
too ! ” — Colonial Paper. 

“According to a Vienna message, the Govern- 
ment has introduced a Bill dealing with the 
former reigning Mouse of Austria.” 

Provincial Paper. 

Alas, poor Karl I ^ Bidictihis mus. 


“ Wanted one hour daily from ten to eleven 
morning at convenience an English Talking 
Family for practice of talking. Eemuneration 
twenty rupees per mensem .” — Times of India, 

We know one or two “talking families ” 
that we should be glad to export, 

“In finding the defendant £3, Mr. Price 
told the defendant that he would get into 
'serious trouble if he persisted in his conduct.” 

Evening Paper. 

And he may not meet such a generous j 
magistrate next” time. 

i “Englishman, wel! educated, desires after- 
noon engagement ; experienced in the care of 
.children ; good needlewoman ; or would assist 
.light housework. ” — Canadian' Paper. 

We hope we shall hear no further com- 
;plaints from^* Canada that Englishmen 
arei'nokad^i^ptable. ' . I 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 

I WAS sitting in the Club, comfortably 
concealed by sheets of a well-known 
journal, when two voices, somewhere 
over the parados of the deep arm-chair, 
broke in upon my semi-consciousness. 

. Then poor old Tubby, who 
hasn’t recovered from his 1918 dose of 
shell-shock, got a go of claustrophobia 
and felt he simply had to get out of 
the train.” 

The speaker paused and I heard the 
clink of glass. 

“ Well? ” said the other voice. 

** So, before we could flatten him 
out, he skipped up and puEed the com- 
municator thing and stopped the train ; 
consequently > we ran into Town five 
minutes behind time. There was the 
deuce of a buzz about it.” 

“ What ’s five minutes in this blissful 
land of lotus-eaters ? Why, I ’ve known 
the Calais- Wipers express lose itself for 
half-a-day without a murmur from any- 
one, unless the Brigadier had run out 
of bottled Bass.” 

“ But, my dear fellow,^’ the first voice 
expostulated, “this was the great West : 
of England non-stop Swallowtail ; runs | 
into Town three minutes ahead of time 
every trip. Habitues of the line often 
turn an honest penny by laying odds 
on its punctuality with people who are 
strangers to the reputation of this 
flier.” 

“ A- pretty-safe thing to bet on, eh ? ” 
said the other voice, t Again there was 
the faint clink of glass and then the 
voices drifted into other topics, to which, 
having re-enveloped myself in my paper, 
I became oblivious. 

A few days later I was called away 
from London, with Mr. Westaby Jones, 
to consult in a matter of business. Mr. 
Westaby Jones is a member of the Stock 
Exchange and, amongst other trivial 
failings, he possesses one which is not 
altogether unknown in his- profession. 
He cannot resist a small wager. On 
several occasions he has gambled with 
me and shown himself to be a gentle- 
man of considerable acumen. 

Our business was finished and we 
were on the way back to Town by the 
great West of England non-stop 
Swallowtail. We had lunched well 
and discussed everything there was to 
discuss. It was a moment for rest. I 
unfolded my paper and proceeded to 
envelop myself in the usual way. 

I seemed to hear the chink of glasses 
... a voice murmured, “ A pretty safe 
thing to bet on.” 

Then in a dreamy sort of manner I 
realisedthat Fate had delivered W estaby 
Jciiaaiiito my hands. When we were 
twenty miles of London I opened 
the campaign. I grossly abused the 


line on which we were travelling and 
suggested that anybody could make a 
fortune by assuming that its best train 
would roll in well after the scheduled 
time. 

Westaby Jones, having privily ascer- 
tained that the engine-driver had a 
minute or so in hand, immediately 
pinned me down to what he thought 
(but wisely did not say) were the wild 
inaccuracies of an imbecile. He did it to 
the extent of twenty-five pounds, and I 
: sat back with the comfortable feeling of 
a man who will shortly have a small 
! legacy to expend. At the moment which 
1 1 had calculated to be most auspicious 
1 1 suddenly threw off the semblance of 
boredom, rose up, lurched across, the 
carriage and pulled the communication 
cord. (For the benefit of those who 
have not done this I may say that the 
cord comes away pleasantly in the hand 
and, at ,the same time, gives one a 
piquant feeling of unofficial responsi- 
bility.) Westaby Jones was, for a stock- 
broker, obviously astonished. 

“ What on eq^rth are you doing ? ” 
he exclaimed. 

“ Sit down,” I said ; “ this is my im- 
proved exerciser.” 

“But you 11 stop the train,” he 
shouted. 

“ Never mind,” I replied ; “ what ’s 
a fine of five pounds compared to phy- 
sical fitness ? Besides,” I added signi- 
ficantly, “ it may be a good investment 
after all.” 

For perhaps twenty seconds there 
was the silent tension of expectation in 
the air and then I realised with a shock 
that the train did not show any signs 
of slackening speed. It was, if any- 
thing, going faster. I snatched fran- 
tically at the cord and pulled about 
half-a-furlong into the carriage. We 
flashed past Ealing like a rocket, ‘and 
I desperately drew in coils and coils of 
the communicator until I and West- 
aby Jones resembled the Laocoon. It 
was no good. Smoothly and irresist- 
ibly we glided into the terminus and 
drew up at the platform three minutes 
ahead of time. . | 

I have paid Westaby Jones, who was 
unmannerly enough to look pleased, 
I have also corresponded with the rail- 
way company, claiming damages an 
the grounds . of culpable negligence. 
Unfortunately they require more evi- 
dence than I am prepared to supply of 
the reasonable urgency of my action. 


From a theatre programme : — 

“The name of the actual and responsible 
Manager of the premises must be printed 
at least once during every performance to en- 
sure its being in proper order.” 

So that explains the noise going on 
bebind the scenes. 


NATURE NOTES. 

The Cuckoo has arrived and will 
sing as announced. 

i\t ^'4 i\i 

One of the results of the arrival of 
the Cuckoo is the prevalence of notices, 
for those that have eyes to see, draw- 
ing attention to the ineligible character 
of nests. These take a variety of forms 
— such as “ All the discomforts of 
home,” “Beware of mumps,” “We 
have lost our worm cards,” “Serious 
lining-shortage” — but the purpose of 
each is to discourage the Cuckoo from 
depositing an egg where it is not wanted. 

From all parts of the country infor- 
mation reaches us as to the odd nesting- 
places of wrens and robins. A curious 
feature is the number of cases where 
letter-boxes have been chosen, thus 
preventing the delivery of letters, and 
in consequence explaining why so 
many letters have not been answered. 
Even the biggest dilatory correspon- 
dent is not ashamed to take advantage 
of the smallest bird. 

i]i s;e 

The difficulty of obtaining muzzles 
is very general and many dog- owners 
have been hard put to it to comply 
with the regulation. From these, how- 
ever, must be excepted those who pos- 
sess wire-haired terriers, from whose 
coats an admirable muzzle can be ex- 
tracted in a few minutes. 

;I< 

The statement of a telephone opera- 
tor, that everything gives way to 
trunks,” is*said to have caused great 
satisfaction in the elephant house at 
the Zoo. 


PLEASE. 

Please be careful where you tread, 
The fairies are about ; 

Last night, when I had gone to bod, 

I heard them creeping out. 

And wouldn’t it be a dreadful thing ‘ 
To do a fairy harm ? 

To crush a little delicate wing 
Or bruise a tiny arm ? 

They *re all about the place; I know. 

So do be careful where you go. ‘ 

Please be careful what you say, 

They ’re often very near,^ 

And though they turn their heads 
away 

They cannot help but hear. 

And think how terribly you would 
mind 

- If, even for a joke. 

You said a thing that seemed unkind 
To the dear little fairy folk. 

I ’m sure they ’re simply everywhere, • 
So promise, me that you ’ll take care. 

. R. f; 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

{By Mr. Punches Staff of Learned Glerhs.) 

The Greaij Man is, I suppose, among the most difficult 
themes to treat convincingly in fiction. To name but one 
handicap, the author has in such cases to pgstulate at 
least some degree of acquaintance on the gart of the reader 
with his celebrated subject. “ Everyone is now familiar,” 
he will observe, “ with the sensational triumph achieved by 

the work of X ; ” whereat the reader, uneasily conscious 

of never having heard of him, inclines to condemn the whole 
business beforehand as an impossible fable. I fancy Mr. 
Somerset Maugham felt something of this difficulty with 
regard to the protagonist of his quaintly-called The Moon 
and Sixpence (Heinbmai^n), since, for all his sly pretence 
of quoting imaginary authorities, we have really only his 
unsupported word for the superlative genius of Charles 
Striddandy the stockbroker who abandoned respectable 
Londori to become a Post-impressionist master, a vagabond 
and ultimately a Pacific Islander, The more credit then to 
Mr. Maugham that he does quite definitely make us accept 
the fellow at his valuation. He owes this, perhaps, to the un- 
sparing realism of the portrait. Heartless, utterly egotistical, 
without conscience or scruple or a single redeeming feature 
beyond the one consuming purpose of his art, Strichland is 
alive as few figures in recent fiction have been ; a genuinely 
great though repellent personality — a man whom it would 
have been at once an event to have met and a pleasure to 
have kicked. Mr.- Maugham has certainly done nothing 
better than this book about him ; the drily sardonic humour 
of his method makes the picture not only credible but com- 
pelling, I liked* especially the characteristic touch that 
shows Strichland escaping, not so much from the dull 


routine of stockbroking (genius has done that often enough 
in stories before now) as frbm the pseudo - artistic atmo- 
sphere of a fiat in Westminster and a wife who collected 
blue china and mild celebrities. ^ 3^7*5. Strichland indeed is 
among the best of the slighter characters in a tale with a i 
singularly small cast ; i though it is, of course, by the central 
figure that it stands or falls. My own verdict is an un- 
hesitating stet 

If there be any who still cherish a pleasant memory of 
the Bonnie Prince Charlie of the Jacobite legend, Miss 
Marjorie Bowen’s Mi\ Misfortnnate (Collins) will dispose 
of it. She gives us a’ study of the Young Pretender in 
the decade following CuUoden, Figures such as Lochiel, ' 
Keith, Goring, the dour Kellt,«Henrv^ Stuart, Louis XV., 
with sundry courtiers and mistresses, move across the film. 

I should say the author’s sympathy is with her- main sub- 
ject, but her conscience is too much for her. I find myself 
increasingly exercised over this conscience of Miss Bowen’s. 
She seems to me to be deliberately committing herself to 
what I can only describe as a staccato method. This was 
notably the case with The Burning Glass, her last novel. 
Her narratives no longer seem to flow. She will give you 
catalogues of furniture and raiment, with short scenes inter- 
spersed, for all the world as if she were transcribing from 
carefully taken notes. Quite probably she is, and I •ami- 
being authentically instructed and should be duly gratelul, 
but I find myself longing for the exuberance of her earlier 
method. I feel quite sure this competent author can find 
a way of respiting historical truth without killing the 
full-blooded flavour of romance. 


There is a smack of' the Eaily Besantine about the earnest 
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scion of a noble house who decides to share the lives and the Crescent (Hutohinsok), All the essential people in his 
lot of common and unwashed men with an eye to the immi- Greenmantle, which deals, towards the end at any rate, 
nent appearance of the True Spirifc of Democracy in our with just about the same scenes and circumstances as her 
midst. Such a one is the hero of Miss Maud Divee’s story, are so _ confoundedly efficient, have so undeniably 
latest novel, (Constable) ; but it is only fair learnt the trick of making the most of their dashing 

to say that Derek Blunt (ne Blount), second son of the opportunities. In Mrs. Ingheold’s book the trouble is 
Earl of Avonleigh, is no prig, but, on the contrary, a very that with much greater advantages in the way of local 
pleasant fellow. Bor a protagonist he obtrudes himself knowledge and with all manner of excitement, founded^on 
only moderately in a rather discursive story which involves fact, going a-begging, nothing really thrilling or convincing 
a number of other people who do nothing in particular over ever quite materialises. The heroine, Armenian and beau- 
' a good many chanters. We are halfway through before tiful, is as inedective as the hero, who is French and heroic, 
i Derek takes the plunge, and then we find him, not in the both of them displaying the same unfortunate tendency 


slums of some industrial quarter, but in Western Canada, 
where class distinctions are founded less on soap than on 


to be carried off captive by the other side and to indulge in 
small talk when they should be most splendid. And the 


simoleons. At the end of the volume the War has “bruk majority of the other figures follow suit. ^ On the face of it 
out,’* and our hero, apart from having led a healthy outdoor the volume is stuffed with all the material of melodrama; 
life and chivalrously married and been left a widower by a but somehow the authoress seems to strive after effects that 
pathetic child with consumption and no morals, is just about don*t come naturally to her. What does come naturally to 
where he started. I sav “ at the end of the volume,” for there her is seen in a background sketch of the unhappy countries 
I find a publisher’s note to the effect that in consequence of of Asia Minor in the hands of the Turk and the Hun, which 
the paper shortage the further adventures of our hero have is so. much the abler part of the book that one would 

been postponed to a rather the too 

subsequent volume. It X ^ I intrusive narrative were 

is to be entitled The I." B A .ILZr \ brushed aside entirely. 


Strong Hours, and will 
doubtless provide a 
satisfactory raison 
d'Ure for all the other 
people who did nothing 
in particular in Vpl. I. 

If you had numbered 
Elizabeth, the heroine 
of A Maiden in Malaya 
(Meleose), amongyour 
friends, I can fancy 
your calling upon her 
to hear about her ad- 
ventures in the East.” 
I can see her delight- 
edly telling you of the 
voyage, of the people 
she met on board (in- 





A MAECH-PAST AS POBTEAYED BY OUE TYPIST ON HEE MACHINE. 


Personally, at any rate, 
I think I should prefer 
Mrs. Inohbold in essay 
or historical form. 

Madame Albanesi, 
in Tony's Wife (Holden 

AND Hi^DDINGHAM), haS 
provided her admirers 
with a goodly collection 
of sound Albanesians, 
but she has also given 
them a villain in whom, 
I cannot help thinking, 
they will find them- 
selves hard-pressed to 
believe. Bichard Savile 
was deprived of a great 
I inheritance by Tony's 
J birth, and as his guard- 


eluding the charming l ^ vux. | Hrfah,andashisguard- 

young man upon whom you would already have con- ian spent long years in nourishing revenge. He was not, 
gratulated her), of how he and she bought curios at Port we know, the first guardian to play this game, but that he 
Said, of her arrival, of her sister’s children and their quaint could completely deceive so many people for such a long 
sayings, of Singapore and its sights, of Malaya and how time seems to prove him far cleverer than appears from any 
she was taken to see the tapping on a rubber plantation — actual evidence furnished. If, however, this portrait is not 
here I pictui*e a gleam of revived interest, possibly financial in the artist’s best manner, I can praise without reserve 
in origin, appearing in your face — of the club, of dinner the picture of Lady Feo, a little Society butterfly, very 
parties and a thousand other details, all highly entertaining frivolous on the surface, but concealing a lot of nice intui- 
to herself and involving a sufficiency of native words to tion and sympathy, and I welcome her as a set-off to the 
impress the stay-at-home. And perhaps, just as you were silly caricatures we commonly get of the class to which she 
considering your chance of an escape before tea, she would belonged. Let me add that in the telling of this tale 
continue and now I must tell you all about the dreadful Madame Albanesi retains her quiet and individual charm. 

time I had in the rising 1 ” which she would then vivaciously , : - ^ 

proceed to do ; and not only that, but all about the dreadful A Curious Romanian Custom, 

time (the same dreadful time) that all her friends had in “ The two white doves which were perched in the wedding carriage 
the same rising, chapters of it, so that in the end it might excited much interest. They were given, following the pretty Rou- 
be six o’clock or later before you got away. I hope this is cuckoo, to the bride and bridegroom by the people of 

.ot .n unto « „( the i™d„. prodnned V »>. “ 

by Miss IsoBEL Mountain s prattling pages. To sum up, 

if you have an insatiable curiosity for the small talk of «A ROMANTIC COURTSHIP IN TURKEY. 

other people s travel, A Maid&n in Malaya may not prove Miss visited Colonel when boat, money, a hiding-place in Con- 

too much for it. If otherwise, otherwise.^ stantinople last summer suffering from smallpox .” — Provincial Pamper, 

; There seem here to be- all the elements of romance, but the 

I wish Col, John Buchan could have been jogging Mrs. story suffers from overmuch compression. We shall wait 
A. 0* Inohbold’s elbow while she^ was 'writing Love aTidj to see it on the film. • , 
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Heat and Power. But surely the func- An anarchist arrested in Holland 
tions of such an office are already per- with a bomb in his possession explained 
:med by Mr. Speaker. that it was for the ex-Kaiser. We 

have since been informed that the re- 
Swallows, says a contemporary, tired monarch denies that he ever placed 
ive been seen flying over the Serpen- such an order with the gentleman, 
le. Moat of tho anan wn.a tn-lro-n r»nt ^ 


CHARIVARIA. tions of such an office ai 

** Where Stands Germany To-day ? formed by Mr. Speaker. 
asks a headline. She doesn’t. At least 

Count Brockdoeep-Eantzau kept his Swallows, says a 
seat while addressing the Peace Con- Ifeve been seen flying ov 


seat while addressing the Peace Con- Ifeve been seen flying over the Serpen- 
ference. This discourtesy however tine. Most of the snap was taken out 
need not be taken too seriously. It is of the performance by the fact that 


need not be taken too seriously. It is of the performance by the fact that A well-known golf club has recently 
pointed out that by the time Germany none of them delivered The Daily Mail engaged a totally deaf caddy. The idea 


has complied with the Peace terms she 
may not be able to sit down. A fine specimen of the rare white the club. ^ .r. 

'^ 51 ;'*' female dolphin, a very infrequent vis- 

The Soviet Government has adopted ator to our shores, has been killed off As no joke about the Isle of Wight * 
a new calendar, in which the year will Yarmouth. We ’ll learn white female Railway has appeared in any comic 
commence on October 25th. We our- dolphins to visit us! paper for at least a month, .it is sup- 

selves have always associated the first posed that either a new engine has 

day of January with some of the most The National Historical Society have been bought or that the old one has 

repugnant features of capit - 1 ^ been thoroughly overhauled. 

-1 I ^ ,1: :4c 

A picture post-card sent 
off* in 1910 has just arrived 
at its destination. It is pre- 
sumed that one of the sorter^ 
who originally handled it is 
breaking up his collection. 

sK 

It will take ten years, says 
a Post Office official, to re- 
place the present telephone 
system with automatic ex- 
changes. Persons who have 
already registered calls are 
urged not to make too much 
of'this slight additional delay. 

5|c jje 
* 

Every one, says the Secre- 
tary of the National Federa- 
tion of Eish Friers, wants 
the trade to be a respectable 
one. On the other hand it is 
just that smack which it has 
of Oriental debauchery that 

^ makes it appeal so strongly 

nesting-time, — * to the idle rich. 


is to induce more clergymen to join 


selves have always associated the first 
day of January with some of the most 
repugnant features of capit- 
alism. d* 


A resident of Balham who 
was last week bitten by a 
member of a Jazz band is 
now wondering whether he 
ought to submit to the Pas- 
teur treatment or just allow 
the thing to run its own 
course. 

Several of our migratory 
birds have not yet returned 
to these shores. It is sup- 
posed that the spirit of com- 
petition has been aroused in 
them by the repeated rumours 
of a Trans-Atlantic flight and 
that they have started to race 
on foot across Europe. 

:ii 

“Where is all the Cheese ? ” 
asks an Evening Neius* head- 
line. A correspondent has 
suggested that it might be 
nesting-time. 



PROTECT OUR PROTECTORS. 

Wallasey’s Corporation has Barbed wire-mesh overalls designed to prevent the 
decided to exclude boys under police from striking- as a protest against having to 

Sixteen from the municipal i 1 

golf course. No child, the Mayor ex- cabled to Mr. Wilson that they are 
plains, should be allowed to witness supporting Italy’s claim to Fiume. It 


> wire-mesh overalls designed to prevent the Salmon taken from some 
ROM striking as A PROTEST AGAINST HAVING TO p^rfes of the Tyne are alleged 

to smell of petrol and taste like 

cabled to Mr. Wilson that they are I tar. Otherwise they are quite all right. 


its father’s shame. 


“ Steps should be taken to make the cision on the point, 
clergy presentable and attractive, ”,says . % 

the Vicar of St. Jude’s, Hampstead. A Sinn Fein M. 
A little baby ribbon insertion, it is sag- tured at Finglas, co 


is only fair to point out that Mr. Smith 
of Norwood has not yet reached a de- 


A Sinn Fein M.P. has been recap- 
tured at Finglas, co. Dublin. It would 


gested, would give a certain dash, to be interesting to know why. 
the carpet slippers without impairing 

their essential dignity. ^ The Board of Agriculture i 


An American doctor states that 
British people sleep too much. No 
blame, however, attaches to America, 
After all, she invented the g:|:amophon 0 . 

“The end of the dog,” says a con- ; 
temporary, “ is in sight.” Then it can’t ’ 
be a dachshund. 


their essential dignity. ^ The Board of Agriculture are of the 

'^5.4* opinion that rabies might be spread by “ Unionist Agent wanted . . . Liberal salary 

The Ebbw Vale cat that is suspected rats. In view of this there is some offered.”— rmes. ^ 

of having rabies is sfill under observa- talk of calling upon householders to ^ Coalitionist, 

tion. The belief is gaining ground, nauzzle their rats. ^ «On 6 


however, that she was merely trying 
to purr in Welsh. 


^ however, remember that the 

^ Turk — and hurl upon him what execrations 

According to a Sunday paper a hus- you may — ^is still the jo 


, band recently stated that a former East.”— ^ci:per. 

North of England gas managers have lodger ran away with his wife. She He may be tbe“gentlefnan of the Near 
passed a resolution urging the appoint- was a German, and nobody’ can under- East,” but that has not saved him 
ment of a Directdr-General of Light, stand why they ran. ’ ' I from being tqrned down. • 


East,” but that has not saved him 
from being tqrned down. • 
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THE COUNTER-ORDER OF THE BATH. 

Com^ttee of tte House of Commons has refused to 
vote ^3,800 for a lift and a second bathroom in the proposed official 
residence of the Loed CnAitcELLOE vdthin the precincts o^f the House 
of iiords. In a letter to Sir Alfeed Hoot) Lord BiEKEimEAD Wrote : 

i am sure Iwth yourself and theOommittee wiU understand that my 
object in -wnting is to make it plain that I never asked anyone to 
provide nae with a residence, and that I am both able and wHlinff. in 
a house of my own, to provide my family and myself with such bath 
room ana other accommodation as may be reasonably necessary.”] 

I DID not ask for it; I never yearned 
Within the Eoyal Court to board and bed; 

Like all the other honours I have earned, 

I had this greatness thrust upon my head ; 

But if the Precincts are to be my lair 
Then for my comfort Ministers must cater; 

I want a second bath inserted there, 

Also an elevator. 


Daily fatigued by those official cares 
Which my exalted dignity assumes, 

I could not ask my feet to climb the stairs 
Which link that mansion’s three-and-thirty rooms; 
And, if the Law must have so clean a fame 
That none can point to where a speck of dust is, 
A single bathroom cannot meet the claim 
Of equitable Justice. 

My wants are modest, you will please remark ; 

I crave no vintage of the Champagne zone, 

No stalled chargers neighing for the Park, 

No 9’5 cigars (I have my own) ; 

I do not ask, who am the flower of thrift, 

For Orient rugs or “Persian apparatus”; 

Nothing is lacking save a bath and lift 
To fill my soul’s hiatus. ' 

And, should my plea for reasonable perks 
(Barely four thousand pounds) be flatly quashed ; 

Should kind Sir Alf, Commissioner of Works, 

Be forded to leave me liftless and half-washed ; 

Then for these homely needs of which I speak, 
Content with my old pittance from the nation, 

In Grosvenor Square (or Berkeley) L' will seek 

Private accommodation. 0. S. 

i ' 

BACK TO THE CAM. 

College head-porters as a clhss assuredly rant amongst 
the dignified things of the earth. One may admire th'e 
•mai^al splei^our of a Brigadier-General, and it is not to be 
denied that Bear- Admirals have a certain something about 
them which excites both awe and delight, but they ai^ 
never quite the same thing as a nollege head-porter. -There 
may be weak spots in the profession, and indeed in one or 
two of the less self-respecting coU^ds the head-porters 
scarcely rise above the level of the Dons; but these are 
distinctly exceptional. As a class 'they stand,- as I said 
amcmgst the dignified things of life. ’ 

Parsons is our head-porter, and perhaps be is the subli- 
mest of them all. Freshmen raise their squares to him 
and Gnentel students can rardy bring themselves to enter 
the porters lodge during their first term without pneviouslv 
removing their shoes. Few except fourWi-year men have 
the temerity to address him as •“ Parsons ” to his face • it 
ae^s such an awful thing to do, like keeping a chapel in 
bedjs^ §lwers or walking ann-in-ann with a Blue 
You feel awkward about it. 

• In.OTdec to give you a shadowy idea of Parsons’ maiesbv 
L m^hark back' for a moment to a certain day in Novem- 
ber» 1&14, when Biffin and 1, after a brief dalliance with i 


the C.U.0,T.G., left Cambridge to join our regiments. It 
was pouring with rain, but we were elated in spirit; we 
our commissions; things were going to happen; we 
felt almost in case to jostle a constable. As we passed out 
throug|i the porter's lodge Parsons sat at his table, imper- 
rarbable and ausfere, his eagle eyes flashing from beneath 
his bushy brows and his venerable beard sweeping his 
breast. At that moment Biffin, overwrought with excite- 
ment, forgot himself. 

“Cheerio, Parsons, old cracker,” he shouted wildly* 
“ how 's the weather suit your whiskers ? ” 

Then, realising the enormity of his act, he turned sud- 
denly pale, dashed out into the road and dived panic- 
stricken into the waiting taxi. We made good our escape 


Those seven stars represent the War, I take a childlike 
pleasure in dismissing Armageddon in this brusque fashion 
If you have had anything at all to do with it you will 
understand. 

Having been demobilised at a relatively early date, out 
ot respect for our pivotal intellects, Biffin and I were 
Cambridge, to take up the threads of learning 
where Wilhelm had snapped them some years previously. 
Both of us have changed a little. Biffin has been burnt 

V while I wear a small souvenir 

of Jc landers on my upper lip. 

, J Parsons will remember us,” said Biffin as 

the tram thundered into the station, 

any^ing^”^^^ will,” I replied, “Parsons never forgets 
“I doubt it,” said Biffin. 

As our taxi drew up before the portals of Alma Mater 
tliehrst person we saw, standing on the steps of the 
porter s lodge, was Parsons. - He was as Olympian as 
ever. As Mon as.you saw him you felt that, though thev 
might abohsh compulsory Greek or introduce a Finance 
Tripos, they would never be able to subdue the ancient 
sprit of the Umyereity. A _ single ghmpsa of Parsons, 
standing erect m all bis traditional glory, showed up people 

t? j their true perspective in a moment 

J-t did one good. 

We approached him. “Good afternoon, Parsons,” we 
said, with a brave attempt at sang-froid, ■ - 

Par^ip regarded us. “ Good afternoon, Mr. Jones ” 
de said to me.. _Then his^ eyes rested on Biffin. “Good 
afternoon, Sir,” he said. . 

Biffin nudged me, He ’s forgotten me,” he whispered. 
Parsons continued to subject him to an implacable soruiiuv. 
At length he spoke again. “ As to your question, Mr. Biffin, 
which I have had no earlier opportunity of answering, I 
may^say that what you were pleased to aUude to as my 
whiskers— a colloquialism I do not myself employ— are en- 
tirely impervious to and unaffected by any climatic varia- 
tions whatsoever. Your rooms. Sir, are on Staircase B.” 


True Hospitality. 

wluch has proved so popular at other dances.”— ^ 
Perhaps they were afraid of missing their steps in the dark. 

its tot year' as the world’s largest 
rf prospered during the past year both 

ally and industrially. Murders, suioide* emC^nr aSts' 
^bberies and drunkeamess were reduced by half .”— Mail ’ 

Stot^^f drunkenness seems still: rather high for a 



























A CAUTIOUS DICTATOR. 

Peesident Wilson {dictating a message to the American Nation), “ AT 
SAY THAT THE DOVE OE PEACE HAS SIGHTED DRY LAND.” {Pauses), ‘.‘ONE MOMENT 
I’M NOT QUITE SURE THEY’LL LIKE THAT WORD ‘DRY.’” 

tThe He'S? Tori WorU asserts ttat President Wilson lias promised to set aside the Prohibition lAw if he finds that popular 
opinion is opposed to it.] ^ ^ ^ 
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^•°-’ ^-O-M., AND MR. RONALD MONTMORENCY (TOTAL EXEMPTION 1917— WORK OE NATIONAL 
IMPORTANCE) AS THEY APPEAR IN THE LEADINa PARTS OP THE MELODRAMA “IN HIS COUNTRY’S NEED.’’. 
Reading from left to riglit: Mb, Moisttmobency, Mb. Joites, 


SAFETY FIEST. 

The fact being now established to 
the satjisfaction of the authorities that 
the public is composed almost exclus- 
ively of drivelling idiots, a campaign 
has been instituted for adding to the 
decorations of London by placarding 
the walls with hints on how to avoid 
various violent deaths. 

We are surrounded now by blood- 
curdling photographs of people being 
run over by omnibuses or dribbled 
along the street by horses attached 
to^ brewers' drays, these illustrations 
being . accompanied by explanatory 
notes as to the inevitable result of 
crossing roads with your eyes shut or 
your fingers in your ears and endeav- 
ouring to alight from moving omnibuses 
by means of the back somersault or the 
swallow dive. We are also implored 
to make quite sure, before alighting 
from a train, that it is really at a station. 

As this admirable propaganda is only 
in its infancy, I submit the following 
additions to its collection of horrors, 
which may perhaps inspire others even 
cleverer than myself to evolve new 
methods of protecting the public from 
themselves. 

Tubes. 

A picture of a widow wringing Ikr 


.hands with grief, and under it this 
pungent hint: “This is the widow of 
a man who tried to light his cigarette 
on the ‘ live rail.' " 

A picture of a man who has been cut 
in half, with, say, a crisp little couplet : — 

Here are two portions of Benjamin Yates 

Who scorned the request to ‘ stand clear of 
the gates.*** 

A photograph of the interior "“of a 
hospital ward full of patient^j with the 
following: “Interior of a ward in the 
Bakerdilly Hospital, exclusively for 
patients who stepped off the moving 
staircase with the wrong foot." 

Tbains. 

A picture of a stately building stand- 
ing in its own grounds with the' de- 
scription : “ The N.S.E, & W. Eailway 
Orphanage for children whose parents 
crossed the line by the track instead of 
the footbridge." 

A picture of a decapitated body with 
the poignant comment : — 

“ Be warned by the ending 
Of Ferdinand Goschen 
, Who leaned out of window 
While the train was in motion.** 

And perhaps a few general hints such 
as: — 

(1) In stepping off an omnibus al- 
ways alight feet first. 


(2) In crossing crowded thorough- 
fares, proceed through the traffic, not 
under it. 

(3) Before stepping from the pave- 
ment make quite sure ^ that there is a 
road there, etc., etc. 

Imagination, colour — that 's all that 's 
wanted, and if this propaganda is 
carried far enough- the* safety of the 
public will be assured, for either they 
really will try not to be killed while 
travelling or walking in the streets, or 
they will stay indoors altogether. 


A Disciplinarian. 

“ SCHOOLMISTBESS*S ReSIGHSTATION. 

Miss will have the satisfaction oi 

knowing that she has left her mark on those 
who have passed through her hands.” 

Provincial Pa^er, 


“Closing scores in the professional golf 
match were Newman 14,835 ; Inman 13,343.*’ 
Provincial Pa^er, 

This high scoring was due, we under- 
stand, to the large number of losing 
hazards which had to be negotiated. 


“Aerial fights to and from towns on the 
coast are to be a feature of Hythe’s holiday 
season .” — Belfast Weeltly News, 

We are all in favour of popularising 
aviation, but we think this is over- 
doing it. 
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SPRING 

The hailstorm stopped ; a watery sun came out, 

And late that night I clearly saw the moon ; 

The lilac did not actually sprout, 

But looked as if it ought to do in June. 

I did not say, “ My love, it is the Spring ; ” 

I rubbed my chilblains in a cheerful way 
And asked if there was some warm woollen thing 
My wife had bought me for the first of May ; 

And, just to keep the ancient customs green, 

We said we'd give the poor old house a clean. 

Good Mr. Ware came down with all his men, 

And filled the house with lovely oily pails, 

And went away to lunch at half -past ten, 

And came again at tea-time with some nails. 

And laid a ladder on the daffodil, 

And opened all the windows they could see, 

And glowered fiercely from the window-sill 
On me and Mrs. Tompkin^on at tea, 

And set large quantities of booby-traps 
And then went home — a little tired, perhaps. 

They left their paint-pots strewn about the stair, 

And switched the lights off — but I knew the game ; 
They took the geyser — ^none could tell me where ; 

It was impossible to wash my frame. 

The painted windows would not shut again, 

But gaped for ever at the Eastern skies ; 

The house was full of icicles and rain ; 

The bedrooms smelled of turpentine and size ; 

And if there be a more unpleasant smell 
I have no doulit that that was there as well. ^ 


CLEANING. 

My wife went out and left me all alone, 

While more men came and clamoured at the door 
To strip the house of everything I own, 

The curtains and the carpets from the floor, 

The kitchen range, the cushions and the stove, 

And ask me things that husbands never know, 

Is this ’ere paint the proper shade of mauve? ” 

Or Where is it this lino has to go ? ” 

I slunk into the cellar with the cat, 

This being where the men had put my hat. 

I cowered in the smoking-room, unmanned ; 

The days dragged by and still the men were here. 
And then I said, “ I too will take a hand,” 

And borrowed lots of decorating gear. 

I painted, the conservatory blue ; 

I painted all the rabbit-hutches red ; 

I painted chairs in every kind of hue, 

A summer-house,' a table and a shed ; 

<And all of it was very much more fair 
Than any of the work of Mr. Ware. 

But all his men were stung with sudden pique 
And worked as never a worker worked before ; 
They decorated madly for a week 

And then the last one tottered from the door, 

And I was left, still working day and night, 

Eor I have found a w^ay of keeping warm, 

And putting paint on everything in sight 
Is surely Art’s most satisfying form ; 

I know no joy so simple and so true 

As painting the conservatory blue. A. P. H. 









THE LAST OF HIS RACE. 

It is interesting, though ill-mannered, 
to watch other people at a railway 
bookstall and guess their choice of 
literature from their outward appear- 
ance. 

Had you pursued this diversion, how- 
ever, in the case of Mr. Harringay 
J ones as he stood before the bookstall 
at Paddington, you would, I fear, have 
been far out in your conjecture. For 
Mr. Jones, who had the indeterminate 
baldheadedness of the bank cashier 
and might have been anything from 
thirty-five to sixty, did not purchase a 
volume of essays or a political auto- 
biography, but selected a flaming one- 
I and-sixpenny narrative of spy hunts 
I and secret service intrigue. 

! Still, how could you have guessed 
1 that Mr. Joneses placid countenance 
and rotuhd frame concealed an imagina- 
tion that- - was - almost boyish in its 
unsatisfied craving for adventure ? 
Humdrum ‘ year ' had succeeded hum- 
drum year, yet he had never despaired. 
Some day would come that great 
moment when the' limelight of the 
world*s wonder would centre on him, 
and he wonld hold*^the stage alone. 

'But Mft-its arrivakhe consoled him- 


self with literature and found vicarious 
enjoyment in the deeds of others. As 
long as his imagination could grow 
lean in its search for treasure amid 
Alaskan snows, he recked not if reality 
added an inch or two to his circumfer- 
ence. While , he could solve, in fancy, 
problems that had baffled the acutest 
investigators, what matter if his tie-pin 
got mislaid ? 

And then came war to deposit ro- 
mance and adventure upon our door- 
steps. Mr. Jones was. agog with ex- 
citement. 

Espionage, treachery in high places, 
the hidden hand — Mr. Jones read 
I about them all and shuddered with 
unholy joy. Perhaps he, an obscure 
cashier — wbo could tell? Stranger 
things had happened. 

^ Meanwhile he devoured all the spy 
literature he could find, for, as he once 
remarked to himself, in dealing with 
such gentry you have’ to mind your 
P s and Queux. It vv^as his only joke. 

His literary choice dictated by such 
considerations, Mr. Jones picked his 
way delicately across the platforms 
till he reached his compartment, into 
the corner of which he stretched him- 
self luxuriously and prepared to enjoy 
his book. ^ 


Just before the train started a lady 
entered carrying a baby and— greatly 
to Mr. Jones's annoyance — took the 
corner seat opposite him. Being a 
confirmed-" bachelor, he had a horror 
of all babies, bu|; this child in particular 
struck him with disfavour; seldom, he 
thought, had he seen such a peevish 
discontented expression on any human 
face. 

Close on the lady's heels followed a 
withered old man of the traditional 
professorial type, who seated himself 
at the other end of the compartment, 

Mr. J ones buried himself in his book. 
For once, however, the narrative failed 
[to entertain him^ Beautiful spies 
lavished their witchery in vain; the 
sagacdty of the herojeft him cold. 

Suddenly^ an atmosphere of unrest 
and agitation conveyed itself to him. 
The train was .slowing down in the 
darkness ; the lady opposite was lean- 
ing forward, her face pale, her whole 
attitude tense with -excitement. The 
train^ stopped; outside someone was 
walking along the metals ; there came 
the sound of a guttural remark. 

The lady put her hand' to her heart 
and, turning to the elderly gentleman, 
gasped, Doctor,-' that was his voice. 
They have tracked us." 
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The old man rose quietly and, opening 
j the far door, stood waiting. 

‘ But the child? ” she cried with .a 

sob, , , ^ 

“‘He must be left behind, Madame. 
There is less danger thus.” 

‘ But what am I to do ?” She turned 
to Mr. Jones, looked at him steadily 
and fixedly, and them as if satisfied 
with what she read in mim, exclaimed, 
“You have a good heart. You must 
I keep him. Do not let them have him ; 
too much depends upon it.” 

And before the astonished cashier 
had time to protest his fellow-travellers 
had gone and he was alone with the 

child. . 

But not for long. Just as the tram 
commenced to move again three men 
entered the compartment; two ap- 
I peared to foe servants, but the third 
was a young man of distinguished ap- 
pearance, the most conspicuous items 
of whose attire were a dark Homburg 
hat and along cape of Continental cut 
Mr. Jones’s heart missed a beat. 
Throwing a searching glance around 
the compartment the stranger rapped 
out, “There has been a lady in here? ” 
“No,” replied Mr. Jones, on general 
principles. 

Bor answer the stranger picked 
cambric handkerchief off the fioor. 

“That’s mine,” said Mr. Jones 
hastily. 

“Perhaps,” was the sneering reply, 

“ you will tell me also that the child is 

yours.” ^ 

“ Certainly,” said Mr. Jones, ruffled 
by his cross-examination; “it always 
has been.” 

Thestranger snorted contemptuously 

‘ You are good at explanations. Per- 
haps you can explain this,’‘ 

Mr. Jones looked down at the baby’s 
coat. To his' amazement he beheld a 
crown and monogram embroidered on 

... 

“ That,” he replied, taking refuge in 
fatuity, “ is the laundry mark.” 

“ Come, come, enough of this fooling 
Give me the child.” 

Mr. Jones took no notice 
“ Give me the child, I say.” 

Mr. Jones paled but did not move, 
“Very good, then.” The stranger 
turned to his attendants. “Eupert 
I Eudolph,” he said. 

Two revolver barrels flashed out. 

Mr. Jones stood up hastily, the child 
clutched tightly in his arms. “ What 
do you mean by threatening me like 
this ? What right have you to ^the 
child ? I never heard of such a thing * 

I I shall inform the police.”" 

“ Porkbound,” yelled the stranger, 
“ do you defy me? me^ Ownt Achtung 
1 veaa Ekeioibabn? Give me the b.ahe'. 
I must have him, I will hav©' hina. 



“ JaCKY, DEAB, yOUB hands ABE PEIGHTPULLY. DIBTY.” 

“Not ‘ fbightftjlly,’ mummy. A dot of that^s shading.” 


He is ours — our Prince Pritz, the last 
of the Hohenzollem.s.” 

The great momenthad come. J on es’ s 
face lit up. Death — a hero’s death- 
might claim him, but he would make 
democracy safe for the world. 

“Last of the Hohenzollerna ! ” he 
shouted ; “then, by Jove, this is going 
to he the last of Mm,'" And with a yell 
of triumph he hurled the infant out into 
the night. 

Prom the child in its trajectory came 
a long ear-splitting shriek, followed by 
a gentle wailing, 

Mr . Janes sat up and blinked bis 
eyes. The professorial gentleman was 
still in the far corner; the lady was 
still opposite him ; the child was wail- 
ing softly. ■ . , ; 

Tie lady smiled. , “ I ’m afraid baby 


has broken yo»ur nap. A passing ex- 
press frightened him,” , . 

“Not at aU,” murmured Mr. Jones 
incoherently, searching for his novel, 
the one solace left amid the ruin of his 
dreams. 

“Pardon me,” said the lady, “but if 
you are looking for your book you 
threw it out of the window just before 
you woke up.” 

Mr. Jones sank back resignedly. 
His glory had gone, his book had gone. 

Once again he settled himself in his 
corner to sleep — ^perchance to dream. 

Strange Behaviour of the Crerman 
Envoys. 

“ Five minutes later the German plenipo- 
tentiaries reappeared, dived into Allied repre- 
' sentatives, emerged, jumped into their car and 
drove Maih 
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CHANT ROYAL OF CRICKET. 

When earth awakes as from some dreadful night 
And doffs her melancholy mourning state, 

When May buds burst in blossom and requite 
Our weary eyes for Winter’s tedious wait, 

Then the pale bard takes down his dusty lyre 
And strikes the thing with more than usual hre. 
Myself, compacted of an earthier clay, 

I oil my bats and greasy homage pay 
To Cricket, who, with emblems of his court, 
Stumps, pads, bails, gloves, begins his Summer sway. 
Cricket in sooth is Sovran King of S}3ort. 

As yet no shadows blur the magic light, 

The glamour that surrounds the opening date. 
Illusions yet undashed my soul excite 
And of success in luring whispers prate. 

I see myself in form ; my thoughts aspire 
To reach the giddy summit of desire. 

Lovers and such may sing a roundelay, 

Whate’er that be, to greet returning May ; 

Kor me, not much — the season ’s all too short ; 

I hear the mower hum and scent the fray. 

Cricket in sooth is Sovran King of Sport. 

A picture stands before my dazzled sight, 

Wherein the hero, ruthlessly elate, 

Defies all bowlers’ concentrated spite. 

That hero is myself, I need not state. 

’Tis sweet to see their captain’s growing ire 
And his relief when I at last retire ; 

’Tis sweet to run pavilionwards and say, 

Yes, somehow I loas seeing them to-day ” — 

Thus modesty demands that I retort 
To murmured compliments upon my play. 

Cricket in sooth is Sovran King of Sport. 

The truth’s resemblance is, I own, but slight 
To these proud visions which my soul inflate. 

This is the sort of thing : In abject fright 

I totter down the steps and through the gate ; 
Somehow I reach the pitch and bleat, “ Umpire, 

Is that one leg? ” What boots it to inquire ? 

The impatient bowler takes one grim survey, 

Speeds to the crease and whirls — a lightning ray ? 

No, a fast yorker. Bang 1 the stumps cavort. 
Chastened, but not surprised, I go my way. 

Cricket in sooth is Sovran King of Sport. 

Lord of the Game, for whom these lines I write, 
Fulfil my present hope, watch o’er my fate ; 

Defend me from the swerver’s puzzling flight ; 

Let me not be run out, at any' rate. 

As one who’s been for years a constant trier, 

Eeward me with an average slightly higher ; 

Let it be double figures. This 1 pray, 

Humblest of boons, before my hair grows grey 
And^Time’s flight bids me in the last resort 
Try golf, or otherwise your cause betray. 

Cricket in sooth is Sovran King of Sport. 

King, what though Age’s summons I obey, 

Eesi^ned to dull rheumatics and decay, 

Still on one text my hearers I ’U exhort. 

As long* as hearers within range will stay : 

“Cricket in sooth is Sovran King of Sport.” 


“ Royal Horse Guards, — Captain (acting Marquis) W. B, Marquis 
of Northampton resigns his commission .” — JProvincial Fwger, 

But retains, we trust, his acting rank. 


SPRING MODES AT MURMANSK. 

We, the enthusiasts of the Belief Force who sailed from 
England with the fine phrases of the Evening Press ring- 
ing in our ears have arrived at Murmansk,' only to be 
disappointed and disillusioned. It is not that the expe- 
dition looks less attractive than it did, or that our leaders 
fail to inspire us with confidence. It is because the' gilt 
has disappeared from the sarboriajj^ gingerbread of our 
adventure. 

'Why did we leap forward to volunteer before we were 
wanted and continue to leap till, for very boredom, they sent 
us ombarcation orders and a free warrant? Was it simply 
to escape an English Spring? Was it not rather that we 
might win our furs — might wear the romantic outfit which 
we were led to believe was de rigueur in the most exclusive 
circle, namely, the Arctic? What was the first remark of 
our female relatives when we showed them the War Office 
telegram? Was it not, “Of course you must be photo- 
graphed in your furs and things ? ” 

No wonder, after the monotony of khaki, if we looked 
forward to the glory and distinction of fur-lined caps and 
coats, Shackieton boots, huge snow-goggles and enormous 
gloves turning hands to savage paws. 

And now what spectacle greets us at Murmansk, with 
everybody’s camera' cleared for action ? What is the ex- 
ample set by those to whom we naturally look for light and 
leading? Behold the General and his Staff coming on 
board in the snow-reflected sunshine flashing with the 
gold and scarlet trimmings of Whitehall. And what of 
the old residents, our comrades? They are playing foot- 
ball in shorts and sweaters. 

The genial E.T.O. cheered us up a little and kept the 
more resolute of our Arctic heroes in countenance by sport- 
ing a magnificent and irresistible fur head-dress ; but an 
E.T.O. can do what would be regarded as nerve in you and 
me ; and, moreover, here is the A.P.M. in the familiar flat 
cap, encircled with the traditional colour of authority. 

Even the nice little Laplander and his lady, driving in to 
do shopping, drawn on a sleigh by a nicely-matched trio of 
reindeer, was sitting on more furs than he or Mrs. L. were 
wearing; while even the naked team seerfied to feel the 
heat oppressive. 

I suppose we have come too late in the year for the ro- 
mance of skins and ski, and must condescend to the familiar 
gum-boot until the mosquito season opens and a man may 
design some becoming effect in muslin. 

Of course there is still plenty of snow to be photographed 
against in the full splendour of a Hyperborean disguise; 
but is it worth while to unpack one’s valise for that? 
And anyhow would not the atmosphere of the picture be 
marred, the pose of the explorer be rendered unnatural by 
his consciousness of insincerity and his fear of imminent 
suffocation ? ' 

So the Photographic Press of England must bear their 
loss as best they maj^ 


‘‘Dear Sir, — ^^Ir. Gould has authorised this committee fco hereby and 
of this date relinquish the title of world’s open champion at tennis. 
He feels it is inexpedient for him to defend his title.” — Fuld, 

It is understood that be is afraid that the strain might make 
him split another infinitive. 


“Mr. Siddons Kemble, a young Bensonian actor, who plays the part 
of ‘ A Poet ’ in ‘ Cyrano,’ is the great-great-grandson of the actress 
Sarah Siddons and her equally famous brothers, John Phillip Kemble, 
Charles Kemble and Henry Stephen KemblQ.^'-r-JSvenmg Meios, 

There must have been a remarkable amount of close inter- 
marriage in the Kemble family. 
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^‘PULVIS ET UMBEA.” 

'Excited Spectator. “ Two to one on Umbea.” 





Disgusted Artist, » Wham’s the good op my 

TO PAINT HEB when SHE KEEPS ON PALLING ASLEEP . 








‘Oh, do hubey up and 


The Donkey, “Let them pace the cameea 


! I’M GEOWING OUT IP THEY LIKE. FoB MY PABT, I'M AT MY BEST 









The Might Hmi. Mr; Justice Darliii^, 
‘No, THIS IS NOT A JOKE I ” 


OP MY CLOTHES. 


IN PEOPILE.” 
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Cynical Taxi-dHver. “ Heee I- m !— mb loed! Yoxj*ye made ‘a mistake-you »ve give me tuppeitce too much!” 


THE COOK, 

(With achitoioledgments to Tennjsojst 
and CaxjVebley.) 

Urged by the Government, with loyal 
step 

I to the Labour Bureau made my way 
To find a cook ; and there beheld a queen, 
Tall, fair, arrayed in feathers and in fur 
And all things beautiful. Whom when 
I saw, 

“Madam,” said I, “they tell me, who 
should know, 

That you have skill of Mrs. Beeton^s 
art. 

If that be so. ” She nodded “Yes,” 

and I 

Assumed a courage, though I had it not, 
And spoke again: “ Then tell me, if you 
will, 

Cf your experience and past career. 
Whence come you ? ” And the cook 
—why not ?— replied : 

“ I come from haunts of bomb and shell, 
I *ve toyed with lathes and gauges, 

I Ve sparkled out a sudden swell 
With quite unheard-of wages. 

“ By thirty shops 1 Ve paused to buy 
Silk stockings, skirts and undies, 
jin fifty stores I 've sat to try 
Smart tango boots for Sundays. 


“Down Bond Street gaily would I float. 
Buy chairs, pianos, tables, 

With here and there a sealskin coat, 
And here and there some sables. 

“ I 'd slip, I 'd slide, I 'd jazz, I M glide, 
I 'd fox- trot, one- and two-step. 

And show with pardonable pride 
My skill at every new step. 

“ I 'd dance until my soles were raw. 
When, tired of dissipation, 

I/d lie in bed whole weeks and draw 
My out-of-work donation. 

“ And vrlien that palled I 'd rise to see 
What fortunes cooks are earning, 
And how the ladies long for me 
With dumb pathetic yearning. 

“ I flit about, I skip, I roam 
Through houses past the telling, 
Through many a stately ducal home. 
And many a Mayfair dwelling, 

“ I chatter in the servants' hall, 

I make a sudden sally, 

And with the parlourmaid I brawl 
Or bicker with the valet. 

“ I murmur under moon and stars 
With blue and khaki lovers, 

I linger in resplendent bars 
With golden taxi shuvvers. 


“ But out again I come and know 
That Bate will fail me, never, 

For wars may come and wars may go, 
Bui cooks go on for ever.” 

“feHN ECLIPSE IN MAY. 
WiEELESs Operators’ Help Asked.” 

Daily Fa;pei\ 

We ought all to put our shoulders to the 
wheel and make this Victory Eclipse a 
big thing. 


“All the Lumpkins are clever and some of 
them are brilliant , . The head of the 
family, Lord Durham, is an exceptionally 
ready and witty man .” — The Globe. 

Readers of Goldsmith may suggest 
Anthony Lumpkin, Esq., was not 
a brilliant Lumpkin ; but it may well 
be that he was onlj^ distantly connected 
with that branch of fche family from 
which Lord Durham traces his descent. 
In this connection a correspondent 
suggests the following train of thought : 
Lambton— Lambkin— Lump(ofcoal)kin. 

“We stand at the noon of the greatest day 
the world has seen, with all the hideous dark- 
ness of the night behind and all the glory of 
the dawn before.” 

Mr. Aumun Mee in “ Lloyd^$ Neios.^^ 

It looks as if the dawn would be a 
day late. 




GERMANY DRAWS THE PEN. 

“IT’S NOT EXACTLY A SABEE, BET I DAEE'SAY I CAN OONTEIVB TO KEEP IT 
BATTLING EOE A BIT.” . ' 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAIVIENT. 

Monday, May 6 tJL — Sir Auckland 
Gbddes is the maid-of- all- work of the 
Ministry. Deputising for the Presi- 
dent OF THE Board of Tr^lde he had 
an opportunity of displaying an ency- 
clopasdic knowledge which fully justi- 
fied his position as President-elect of 
a Canadian University. Mr. Joynson- 
Hicks probably thought he had floored 
him with a poser on “ gas-scrubbing/* 
but Sir Auckland knew all about it. 

He is discreet as he is erudite. An 
inquiry about meat - imports elicited 
plenty of information about “ewe- 
mutton” and “wether-mutton,” but 
not a word about the Manchurian and 
other exotic beef recently foisted upon 
London consumers. 

Mr. Eemer is one of the most attrac- 
tive and enterprising of the new Mem- 
bers. But I am afraid, despite his 
cheery appearance, tliat he is a bit of a 
pessimist. With Peace believed to be 
so near, it was distinctly depressing 
to find him calling attention to the 
danger of a deficiency of pit-props “ in 
any future war,” and refusing to be put 
off with the usual official answer, “ in 
view of the urgency of the question.” 

There are few topics which excite more 
general interest in the House than the 
shortage of whisky. When, in reply to 
a complaint by Colonel Thorne that a 
firm of Scotch distillers had refused to 
furnish their customers with adequate 
supplies, Mr. George Egberts re- 
marked that he w^ould like to be supplied 
with “specific cases,” he was, no doubt 
unconsciously, expressing an almost 
universal desire. 

Before the War, as we learned from 
Mr. Illingworth, Government offices 
used to send on the average about 
forty thousand telegrams a month. At 
the end of it the number had risen to 
close on a million. Much of the in- 
crease is due, no doubt, to zeal for 
the rapid despatch of public business, 
but some, one fears, to the naturj^ 
tendency of dug-outs (even in White- 
hall) to protect themselves with wire- 
entanglements. 

If one were to believe all that the 
Scottish Members said about their own 
country in the debate upon the Hous- 
ing (Scotland) Bill Dr. Johnson's gibes 
would be abundantly justified. Half 
the population, according to Sir Donald 
Maclean, are living in such over- 
crowded conditions that the wonder is 
that any of the children survive to 
man’s estate, and still more that they 
retain sufficient energy to run most of 
the British Empire. But in the cir- 
cumstances a certain amount of ex- 
aggeration may be forgiven. When it 
is a case of touching the Imperial Ex- 


chequer for local advantage the Scot 
is no whit behind the Irishman in 
“ making the poor face.” 

Tuesday, May 6th. — The Scottish 
peers are no less impressed with the 
miserable condition of their country, 
Lord Eorteviot declared that in the 
Western Hebrides the bousing accom- 
modation was no better than the caves 
of primitive man. Yet these cave- 
dwellers furnished some of the stoutest 
recruits to the British army. Perhaps 
it was their early experience that made 
them so much at home in the trenches. 

Their lordships gave a Second Head- 
ing to the Solicitors’ Bill, designed to 
enable the Incorporated Law Society 
to punish as well as try offending 
attorneys, instead of leaving their sen- 
tences to be determined by a Divisional 
Court. The Lord Chancellor and 



Mr . G . B . Bolerbs . “I come to bury Food 
Control-— ALSO to praise it.” 


Lord Buckmaster were of one mind in 
thinking that the measure would be 
enthusiastically welcomed by the lower 
branch of their profession — presumably 
on the principle of “Better the devil 
you know than the devil you don’t 
know,” 

The issue of an official pamphlet on 
“The Classics in British Education” 
aroused the wrath of Colonel Yate, who 
contemptuously asked wh8,t “ suchlike 
subjects ” had to do with reconstruc- 
tion. Before the Minister could answer, 
Sir John Eees, fearing lest all Anglo- 
Indians should be thought to hold the 
same cultural standard, jumped to his 
feet to declare that he had read the 
pamphlet and found it admirable. 

Of all the new Departments insti- 
tuted during the War the Eood Ministry 
has best justified its existence. Mr. 
George Eoberts’s account of its activi- 
ties was very well received, and many 
regrets were expressed that he should 
have come to bury Cjesar as well as to 
praise him. Mr. Clones, to whom and 


the late Lord Ehondda much of the 
Ministry’s success was due, was parti- 
cularly insistent on the need of some 
permanent Government control, to 
counter the machinations of the food- 
trusts. 

The chief criticisms of the Ministry 
related to its milk-policy, and these 
were appropriately dealt with by Mr. 
McCurdy. 

Wednesday, May 1th . — In Downing 
Street apparently Mesopotamia is not 
regarded as a “ blessed word,” for wdien 
Colonel Wedgwood asked whether 
that country, after its future status 
had been decided, would be taken out 
of the hands of the Foreign Office Mr. 
Cecil Harmsworth fervently replied, 
“ I hope so 1 ” 

I wonder whether Sir David Beatty, 
now enjo^dng a well-earned holiday on 
the Eiviera, is as grateful as he ought 
to be to Commander Bellairs for try- 
ing to get him back into harness. He 
has been promised both by Mr. Balfour 
and Mr, Long the reversion of Sir 
Eosslyn Wemyss’ post as First Sea 
Lord as soon as it is vacant. But no 
immediate change is contemplated. 
Meantime it is pleasant to learn from 
Mr, Long that the late C.-in-C. of the 
Grand Fleet “ has been consulted on 
Naval policy since the Armistice.” So 
he is not yet quite forgotten. 

A new form of wireless telegraphy 
has been invented by the Post Office 
officials. When really urgent messages 
are handed in for transmission to Paris 
they despatch them by passenger train ; 
they find this method much quicker 
than cabling. 

An attempt by Sir Donald Maclean 
to draw attention to the recent exploits 
of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
in the field of Journalism was severely 
suppressed by the Speaker, who per- 
haps thinks that the less said about 
them the better. It seems a pity that 
the Press Censor should have been 
demobilised just when his famous blue 
pencil might have been really useful. 

Eecognising that in the present 
temper of the House a frontal attack 
upon Imperial Preference w’as a forlorn 
hope the Free Traders sought to destroy 
it by an enfilading fire. But their in- 
genious attempt, in the alleged interest 
of the consumer, to extend to China tea 
the same reduction as to the product of 
India and Ceylon was easily defeated. 
Mr. Chamberlain means to have no 
Chinks in his armour, 

Thursday, May 8th . — When the ]\fin- 
istry of Health Bill was in the Com: 
mons some objection was raised to the 
multiplicity of powers conferred upon 
it. But if certain noble lords could 
have their way the" measure would 
become a veritable octopus, stretching 
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its absorptive tentacles over all the 
Departments of State. It would take 


MUSICAL RECONSTRUCTION. 


equal opportunity for performance, the 
economic use of orchestral resources 


the inspectorship’of factories from Special Beporter, who is also and the preferential treatment of Eus 


the Home Office, the control of quack uommisston.) sian folk-tunes as thematic material, 

medicines from the Privy Council and At the meeting of the Musical Ee- All members of the Guild should re- 
the relief of the poor from the Local construction Commission last Saturday ceive the same salary free of income 
Government Board, fortunately for the President, Mr. Justice Bland, an- tax; all performances should be free, 
Dr. Addison the Government refused nounced the resignation of Mr. Patrick and applause or encores prohibited as 
to throw these further burdens upon Horan, an Irish choirmaster, owing to likely to lead to the rupture of 9 ,rtistic 
him. After all, Diseaeli’s famous the results of his adjudicating between solidarity. The profits from the sale of 
^hmse/'Samkis\anitatnmromniasani- the competing Sinn Fein brass ’bands programmes should go into the ISIationaP 
to,*' must not be translated too liter- at a “ Peis,” or festival, held at Athlone Exchequer, but should be earmarked 

.nnnim. for a Peusion Fund for the relief 


to,” must not be translated too liter- 
ally. 

Members were all agog to hear 
what the Government might have 
to say about the Peace-terms an- 
nounced this morning. Mr. Bot- 
TOMLEY challenged the adequacy of 
the financial provisions, but the 
Home Secretaey evidently felt 
unequal to a controversy with so 
great an expert in money-matters, 
and requested him to wait for his 
“big brother,” Mr* Bonar Law. 

A proposal by - Mr. Sydney 
Arnold to raise the.limit.of exemp- 
tion from income=tax from £130 to 
£250 was strongly backed by the 
Labour Party. In resisting it the 
Changedlor op the Exchequer 
pointed out that the Labour Party 
had opposed indirect taxation and 
now they were opposing direct 
taxation. In what form did they 
consider that working-men should . 
contribute to-the expenses of their 
country? * No answer to this blunt 
question was forthcoming. 

THE CHILDEENB BELLS. . 

' [The Bells of St. Clementes, -which 
have been too much out of order to ring 
’ for many years, are now being restored. 

It is hoped they -will he ready to ring the 
Peacedn.] - 

Where are your oranges ? 

Where are your leinons ? 

What, .are yon silent now, 

Bells of St, Clement’s ? 

. You, of all bells that rang 
Dnce in old London, 

You, of all bells that sang. 

Utterly undone ? 

You whom the children know 
Ere they know letters, 

Making Big Ben himself 
Call you his betters ? 

Where are your lovely tones. 
Fruitful and mellow^ 
Full-flavoured orange-gold, 

"Clear lemon-yellow ? 

Bing again, sing again, 

Bells of St. Clement’s I 
Call as you swing again, 

“ Oranges 1 Lemons I” 
Fatherless children 
• ? ' Are listening near you ; 

Sing for the children — 

The fathers will hear you. 





of composers on their compulsory 
retirement at. the .age of sixty. 
Examined by Sir Leonardo Spag- 
' hetti Coyne, Mr. Hole said that he 
was not aware that the mortality 
among monkeys employed in the 
piano-organ industry during the 
I late War was excessive. But he 
agreed that the fearlessness shown 
by the monkeys at the Zoo in 
the course of air-raids deserved a 

r j I special decoration. 

' Mr. William Susie, who next 
^ occupied the chair, was examined 
j- by Mr. Moody MacTear on the 
^ • question of the nationalisation of 

Eoyalty Ballads. 

j , Mr. MacTear, quoting an esti- 
mate by a Fellow of the Thermasro- 
" i| statistical Society, that the ballad 
I' composers of the country could 
produce one hundred and ninety 
. thousand million ballads in five 
j| I hundred and eighty years, asked j 
i; ■ the witness whether, it would be 
' I legitimate that' a royalty charge 
1 1 J should be made on every ballad 
I i I I . produced during that period for the 
!!' benefit of certain individuals of 
ij! future generations. Mr. Susie re- 
! I| / plied that the State had recognised 
\\\. I the jight of royalties and therefore 
j j he saw no good reason for discon- 

tinning the charge. 

Mr, Gladney Jehb. Are you aw are 
^ that there have been more cases 

prom: pielb-marshal to journalist. of influenza amongst people who 
LOBD FBBNCffs PROMOTIOSI. haye atteaded Eoyalty COB- 

on Easter Monday. Mr. Justice ‘Bland « 'certs in .^1918 than amongst all the 
said that he felt sure he was inter- troops who served on the Palestine 
preting the feelings of aU the members Front since 1916? Mr. Susie challenged 
of the Commission inuniting to express Mr. Jebb to produce his statistics, and 
regret at Mr. Horan’s resignation and it was arranged, at the suggestion of 
hope for his speedy recovery from his the President, that Mr. Jebb should 
injuries. Continuing, the President be given facilities to proceed to Jericho 
said he had received a letter from the and collect them. 

Minister of Music, informing him that- After the luncheon interval Mr. Cyril 
Sir Hercules Plunkett, K.B.E., Chair- Blunt read a report, which he had pre- 
man of the Amalgamated Society of pared at the request of the Commission, 
Mandolin,Balalaika and Banjo-makers, on the Nationalisation of the Folk-song 
had been invited to fin the vacant place. Industry, He said that it was a 
Mr. Tony Hole, Scriabin Fellow of scandalous paradox that this natural 
Syndicalist Economics at Oaius College, and obvious reform had hitherto been 
Cambridge, then presented a memoran- successfully resisted ' by i^nserupulous 
dum on the Guild Control of Composers individualistic action. Folk- tunes were 
on the basis of a forty-hour week, with the product of and belonged to the 




People, but they had been seized, ex- 
ploited and perverted by composers, who ’ 
should be forced to refund the profits 
they had derived from their robbery. The 
conservation of our national musical 
resources should be jealously guarded, 
and the collection, notation and har- , 
monisation of these tunes carried on 
under rigorous State supervision. At . 
the same time the State might issue ; 
licences for the symphonic use of folk- 
tunes, the profits from the sale of jlrhese 
licences to be devoted to the main- i 
tenanbe of village festivals, at which 
only genuine folk-music should be per- 
formed by the oldest inhabitants. 

Asked by Sir Mark Holloway what he 
meant by genuine folk-music, Mr. Blunt 
said, ** Tunes of which it is impossible 
to assign the authorship to a known 
composer.*’ 

Mr. Hilcrankie Fox, who was the 
next witness, was subjected to a very 
searching examination by Mr. Moody 
MaoTear, Mr. Gladney Jebb and Sir 
Leonardo Spaghetti Coyne. 

Mr, Moody MacTear, Are you aware 
. that brass instrument players are habitu- 
ally sweated in orchestras and bands ? 
— It depends on what you mean. I cer- 
tainly admit that their activities often 
conduce to profuse perspiration. 

Mr, Moody MoxsTear. Have you ever 


played the trombone yourself? — No, 
nor the lyre either. 

Mr. Gladney Jebb, Are you prepared 
to deny that the strain on the‘ nerves 
of players in Jazz-bands, especially 
drums, is greater than that endured by 
soldiers in the front-line trenches during 
an intense bombardment? — As a rule 
I am prepared to deny at sight any 
; statement for which you are responsible, 

I but I concede you the big drum. 

Sir Leonardo Spaghetti Coyne, Are 
syou aware that, owing to profiteering 
in the cloth trade, organ-grinders have 
been unable to provide their Simian 
i assistants with proper habiliments dur- 
ling the recent inclement weather? — 

I “ Apes are apes though clothed in scar- 
I let ” — or broadcloth. I have not noticed 
[any shabbiness of late in the garb of 
1 those with whom I am acquainted. 

! The Commission broke up at a late 
ihour. At the next meeting evidence 
I will be taken on the subject of the 
! housing of musical seals and the alleged 
profiteering of dealers in burnt cork at 
the expense of players in Jazz-bands. 

“FOR SALE, 

SXA^TDAED Ba.BY. 
liately overhauled,” 

Ca^e 

Inhuman, we call it. 


THE CONQUERING CELT. 

[Mr. Robert O’Louohean, writing in Tlw 
Times of May 2nd, observes,. “The Celt is 
tattooed in his cradle with this historic belief 
in his race— a free Ireland.”] 

The Sassenach, stodgy and prosy, . 

Lacks any distinguishing mark ; 

The Semite has naerely been nosey 
Right back to the days of the Ark ; 
The Teuton proclaims himself edel 
And points to his family tree ; 

But the Celt is tattooed in his cradle 
With Erin the Free.” 

Some races inherit a stigma, ^ 

And some find a spur in their 
past, 

But Ireland’s ancestral enigma 
Has now been unravelled, at last ; 
For the Celt, the original Gaidel, 
Apart from his proud, pedigree, 

Is always tattooed in his cradle 
With “ Erin the Free.” 

The actual process of branding 
I dare not attempt to describe ; . . 
Some themes are too high and out- 
standing * . 

For bards of the doggerel tribe ; 
But patriot minstrels wiU Iadle' 

Out lauds on the parents who see 
That the Celt is tattooed in his cradle 
With *‘Erin the Free.” 
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AT THE PLAY. 

“Judith."’ 

That Mr.' Arnold Bennett was actu- 
ated by the very highest motives when 
he set out to edit the Apocryphal Scrip- 
tures for stage purposes, nobody would 
dream pi doubting. It is the more un- 
fortunate that by making the rest of 
the play very dull he should have thrown 
into relief certain features in the story 
of Jndith which the original author had 
preferred to treat with a commendable 
reticence. 

It will be recalled that in the ancient 
version Holofemes made a feast for 
Judith “and drank much more wine 
than he had drunk at any time in one 
day since he was born ; ” that he then 
lay down on his bed in a state of stupor, 
and that Judith, taking advantage of 
his torpid condition, “approached ” and 
cut off his head at her leisure with his 
own “ fauchion.” The decency of this 
arrangement is easily apparent ; it ob- 
viated the necessity for wanton allure- 
ments on the part of Judith and amorous 
advances on the side of the Commander- 
in- Chief. Incidentally it is more reason- 
able to assume that so virile a warrior 
would yield to nothing short of intoxi- 
cation than that he would be persuaded, 
while still remaining sober, to take a 
brief rest (on the ground of temporary 
indisposition) and so go like a lamb to 
the slaughter, as he does in the play. 

To do Miss Lillah McCarthy justice, 
she went through a scene embarrassing 
alike to actors and audience with as 
much dignity and aloofness a^'the situ- 
ation admitted. In a previous scene 
there had been one rather gratuitous 
posture which we might perhaps have 
been spared ; but, for the rest, from the 
moment when she first entered, a noble 
figure in her robes of widowhood, veiling 
all but the oval of her face, pale and 
passionless, she played with a fine 
restraint, .giving us confidence in her 
reserve of strength and never once allow- 
ing her high purpose to be forgotten. 

It was not her fault if, in the night 
scene, amid a generous exposure of 
physical facts, we missed the less palp- 
able atmosphere of impending doom. 
Certainly the Solof ernes of Mr. Claude 
King never for a moment suggested it. 
I admit that'T had not hitherto seen an 
Assyrian officer making love on the edge 
of his grave and so had no exact pre- 
cedent to go by, but this officer, with 
his face far too well groomed for the con- 
clusion of a heavy banquet, and those 
rather anaemic and perfunctory ges- 
tures of endearment, which had no- 
thing to do with the sombre forces of 
elemental passion, gave no hint of the 
sinister workings of Fate. 

,'®iis lack of atmosphere pervaded 


G.H.Q. Apart from Miss McCarthy, 
Mr. Thesiger, whose performance as 
Bagoas must have astonished those 
who only knew him on the stage as a 
frivolous fldneur, was the sole charac- 
ter who conveyed any sense of the 
general uncanniness of things. 

Mr. Arnold Bennett’s own novel- 
ties — the very rapid fraternization of 
Judith's little Cockney maid with the 
enemy; her own inexplicable love-at- 
first-sight for an Ammonite pervert; 
the laborious pretentiousness of Ozias^ 
the Governor of Bethulia ; the tedious 
garrulity of the oldest inhabitant, and 
the topical reference, in the manner of 



MANUAL EXERCISE. 

Baffoas (Mb. Thesigee). “Canst do this 

WITH THY HANDS, WOMAN?” 

Judith (Miss imuAH McCarthy). “Nay, 
Mightiness, thy slave can do no better 

THAN THIS POOR TRICK,’* 

pantomime, to the "War of 1914-1918 a.d. 
— ^these offered no great improvement 
on the original narrative. On the other 
hand his neglect to show us the head of 
JSolofemeSj which constitutes so dra- 
matic a property in the Book of Judith, 
was a noticeable omission. Bub per- 
haps he was well-advised to leave it out, 
for I thought I detected the significant 
presence of Mr. Billing in the stalls. 

I ought perhaps to add that there 
was a Messenger whose refinement of 
speech greatly struck me. He said 
that he came from Jerusalem, but he 
sounded as if he came from Balliol. 

O.S. 

“A party of police have been stationed in 
and around the premises, and to-day their 
number were au^ented by a party of 
Scottish Horse Marines .” — Cork Baper. 

We are glad to see this historic unit 
bobbing up again. 


C.K.S. AND U.S.A. 

The news that our own and only 
C. K. S. — the “ Great Clem of Litera- 
ture,” and the “ Wee Cham of Litera- 
ture,” as he is alternatively and affec- 
tionately known to the members of 
the Johnson Club — ^was on his way to 
America aroused the liveliest excitement 
among our fellow- war- winners, and pre- 
parations on a grand scale were made for 
his reception. The statue of Liberty was 
transformed to resemble Mnemosyne 
(pronounced more or less to rhyme with 
limousine), the mother of the Muses, 
and a bodyguard of poets, novelists, 
writers, journalists and brainy boys 
generally was drawn up on the quay. 

As soon as the new Columbus was 
through the Customs these formed a 
procession and escorted him to his 
hotel, where a private suite had been 
engaged, with hot and cold ink laid on. 

At a banquet given by the Highbrow 
Club in the evening the illustrious visitor 
was the principal guest. As a pretty 
compliment the floral decorations were 
all of shamrock, and everything in the 
menu was Spherical, or nearly so, be- 
ginning with radishes and passing on 
to rissoles, dumplings, potatoes and 
globe artichokes, plum pudding and 
tapioca. Humorous allusions to the 
Eastern anJ Western Cleimi- spheres 
were of constant occurrence. 

In response to the toast of “ Litera- 
ture, Ancient and Modern,” coupled 
with the name of its most vigilant 
champion, Mr. Shorter said that he 
was indeed happy to be on soil hallowed 
by association with so many writers of 
merit. To name them would be in- 
vidious, but he might say that he had 
enjoyed the pleasure of intimate cor- 
respondence with a large number of 
them’, all of whom had testified to the 
value which they set upon his friend- 
ship. Although he looked upon him- 
self as the least of men (cries of “ No, 
no ”), yet he should always be proud 
to remember that some of his criticisms 
had not fallen on stony ground. (Loud 
cheers.) He had in his pocket friendly 
letters from men whose eminence would 
electrify his hearers. (Sensation.) He 
would not read them (moans of despair) 
because that would be to break the seal 
of secrecy. (Loud cheers and singing 
“For he’s a jolly Shortfellow.”) 

Mr, Shorter's main purpose is to 
meet the best American minds in 
friendly intercourse and thus to pro- 
mote Britahnico- Columbian amity and 
an even freer interchange of ideas 
than'the theatre now ensures. To this 
end he has visited or will visit every 
place of importance, including the 
Bowery, China Town, Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, the Yosemite Valley^ Niagara, 
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Tuxedo, Chicago,, the Waldorf-Astoria, 
Bunker’s Hill, Milwaukee, Chautauqua, 
the Clover Club, Greenwich Village and 
Troy. 

Mr. Shorter’s visit to America is 
otherwise' a purely private one. More 
Irish than the Irish though he is known 
to be, he has for the moment sheathed 
his shillelagh. None the less, the con- 
dition of Ireland being so critical, he 
hopes to address a few meetings on the 
aspirations of his adopted country. 

Although the tour is of this private 
character, Mr. Shorter is not unpre- 
pared to record his opinions as they 
occur to him or to continue to nourish 
j his mind on the latest productions of 
I the human intellect. His travelling 
entourage comprises a brace of highly- 
trained typists, a librarian, the Keeper 
of the Paper-knife and a faithful steno- 
grapher known as “ Boswell,” who is 
pledged to miss none of the Master’s 
dicta, Duringthe voyage Mr. Shorter 
had the services of a special Marconi 
operator, so that he might receive half- 
hourly bulletins as to the state of the 
publishing world, 'Contents of theliterary 
papers, deaths of editors and fellow- 
critics, new knighthoods and so forth. 
The Atlantic, on the whole, did not dis- 
please him. 

Details of the tour which have already 
reached home.indicate that its success 
is profound. 

At Boston Mr. Shorter, although 
his visit was brief, found time to deliver 
his famous causerie^ “Men of Letters 
Whom I have Influenced,” with special 
reference to George Meredith. 

At Waterbuvy (which there is some 
possibility of renaming Shorterbury) 
the great critic was made the recipient 
of an address of welcome and a watch. 

At Pittsburg the freedom of the 
Carnegie Libraries all over the world 
was conferred upon him by the famous 
iron-master. 

At Haworth (Minn.) Mr. Shorter 
presented the postmaster with an auto- 
graphed copy of his magnum opus on the 
Brontes. 

At Salt Lake City he enchanted 
the Mormon Elders by anecdotes of 
Thackeray's relations with their name- 
sake, the London publisher. 

At Peoria (111.) he kept his audience 
in roars by recounting the good sayings 
of his critical con/rdrCt Sir William 
Kobebtson Nicoll, 

At Philadelphia a very old man, who 
claimed to be a younger brother of 
Mr. Bochester (in Jane ByTe)^ publicly 
embraced the illustrious visitor and 
borrowed two dollars. 

The rumour that Mr. Shorter is to 
be appointed • as our Ambassador in 
Washington must not be too lightly 
dismissed. America often sends us a 
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WITHIN THE LAW? 


man of letters — Lowell, for example, 
and Hay. Why should we not return 
the compliment ? It would be a better 
appointment than many that could be 
named. 

The fact cannot be concealed that at 
home the absence of Mr. Shorter in 
America is seriously felt. Eleet Street 
wears a bereaved air and Dublin is con- 
scious of a poignant loss. As for our 
authors, they are in a state of dismay ; 
some, it is true, like mice when the cat 
is away, are taking liberties, but most 
are paralysed by the knowledge that the 
watchful eye is not there, the hand, so 
instant to blame or praise, is resting. 
Even publishers, normally an insensi- 
tive race,' are shaken, and books that 
were to have been issued have been 
held back. Eor what is the use of 
bringing out new books if 0. K. S. is 
not here to pass definitive* comments 
upon them before their ink is dry ? 


England’s loss is, however, America's 
gain. A new cocktail has been named 
after him. 

The Peace Treaty. 

What really impressed the Germans 
most of all with the power of the Big 
Four was the third clause of Section 3, 
as given in the Press : — 

“ Left Bank op the Rhine. 

, . . Germany must not maintain or con-, 
struct any fortifications less than fifty kilo- 
metres to the Bast of the Rhine.” 

Even Wilhelm himself never succeeded 
in reversing the course of this famous 
river, 

“The fifth issue of The Indian Year Book 
is issued a little later than the ’earlier editions. 
For this the Editor would ask immunity.” 
P7’eface to “ The Indian Year BoohJ^' 

Granted. Mr. PuhcH invariably adopts 
libe same order of proeedlu'e in regard 
to his own publications. 
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MORE ALLEVIATIONS. 

The late James Payn, 'who, as is -well known, waged a 
merciless war against sham admiration in literature, hap-’ 
pened one day to hear me quote that tremendous fellow, 
SiBRANDUS ScHAFNABUEGENSis. The particular lines I mean 
are those in which he says 

“ Then I went indoors, brought out a loaf, 

Half a cheese and a bottle of Chablis ; 

Lay on the grass and forgot the oaf 
Over a jolly chapter of Babelais.'’ 

Mr. Payn remarked sharply : — 

“It would cost him some trouble to find one. I’ve 
never found a jolly chapter of Eaeelais in my life, and 
what’s more I mean to say so some day and watch the 
faces.” 

"Well, Mr. Payn believed in stating his own views truth- 
fully. No doubt the necessity of finding a rhyme for 
“Chablis” had something to do with the appearance of 
Eabelais* name at the end of that line. But th(xt cannot 
have been the reason why Pope, being under no compulsion 
of rhyme, brought Eabelais into his lines : — 

“ 0 thou ! whatever title please thine ear, 

Lean, Lrapier, Bickerstaf or Gulliver ! 

Whether thou choose Cervantes’ serious air 
Or laugh, and shake in Rabelais’ easy-chair.” 

I don’t much care whether I have quoted correctly or not. 
I suggested last week in these columns that one might be 
allowed, as a compensation for advancing years, to use one’s 
quotations without fastidious regard for their accuracy. 
On consideration I don’t see why this liberty should not be 
even further extended. I can see (“in my mind’s eye, 
Qoratio ”) whole masterpieces coming within its scope” and 
yielding with a sufficiently bad grace to a courageous can- 
dour like James Payn’s. l??hy should Don Quixote, for in- 
stance, tyrannise over us? ’He has had a good innings, in 
the course of which, it only fair to acknowledge, he has 
been enormously helped by his henchman, Sancho Panza, 
a fellow of infinite wit, no doubt. There are however 
readers who set up these two as idols and would compel fis 
to kneel to them, especially when Sancho receives the ap- 
pointment of Governor of Barataria. I acknowledge I am 
a constant devotee of Don Q'uixote and his So/ncho, but it 
is conceivable that there are people who have no liking for 
them. Let such, if they are old enough, proclaim it, as 
Jambs Payn did his opinion about Eabelais’ fun. 

I should like to bring certain long poems of universal 
renown within the scope of my principle. What about 
Paradise Lost 9 Did any woman, except perhaps Gboegb 
Eliot, ever read it throughout unless under scholastic 
compulsion ? I doubt it ; her sense of humour would not 
allow her to.^ Take, for instance, the following lines, de* 
scribing the simple amusements of our first parents : — 

** About them frisking played 
All beasts of earth since wild, and of all chase 
In 'Wood or wilderness, forest or den, 

Sporting the lion ramped, and in his paw 
Landled the kid ; bears, tigers, ounces, pards, 

Gambolled before them ; the unwieldy elephant, 

To make them mirth, used all his might, and wreathed 
His lithe proboscis. ’ ’ 

Now, if anybody does not like Milton’s fun, why, in the 
name of a “lithe proboscis,” should he not say so— in his 
mature middle-age ? 


“There is a shamelessness among *toiany in both high and low life 
that calls for vehement protest. The question, with many seems to be 
how near they can come to the verge of decency without 
and Ajftmt 

noticed a few who have had quite a narrow 
escape. , * 


WAY OUT. 

{Thoughts on leaving the Crystal Palace.) 

A Brigadier or two beside the portal 
To cry to me with anguish half disguised, 

“Hail and farewell, 0 brother! pomp is mortal” — 
Something, I fancied, something of this sort ’ll 
Happen to me when I ’m demobilised. 

That was an error. Not a drum was sounded ; 

No personage, no panoply, no pep ; 

Only a single private who expounded 
My pathway out, and I went forth dumbfounded ; 
Merely remembering to mind the step. 

Nothing spectacular and nothing solemn ; 

No company of men that I might drill. 

And either tick ’em off or else extol ’em 
And give ’em “ Facing left, advance in column,” 

And leave ’em marching, marching onwards till 

They butted into something. Never a blooming 
Ultimate kit-inspection as I passed, 

Nor sound of Sergeant-majors’ voices booming, 

Nor weary stance while aides-de-camp were fuming, 
Not even a practice fire-drill at the last. 

And that ’s the end. To-morrow I ’ll awaken 
To meet a world of doubtfulness and gloom, 

By orders and by Adjutants forsaken, 

And none to tell what action should be taken, * 

If any, through what channels, and by whom. 

But dreams remain amidst the new disaster: 

There shall be visions when the firelight burns — 
Squads of recruits for ever doubling faster, 

Fresh clothing-issues from the Quartermaster 
And audit boards and absentee returns. 

I shall forget awhile civilian fashions 
And watch the P.T. merchants on the square, 
And polish tins and soothe the Colonel’s passions, 
And mount the guard and go and see the rations 
And bid departed days be “ as you were.” 

And souvenirs ! I know there are a number 
Who stuff their homes with memories of dread ; 
The ancient hat-stand in the hall encumber 
With Pichelhaubes and delight to slumber 
With heaps of nasty nose-caps round their bed. 

Not I, the bard. When delicately suited 
I move again amid the mufti swarms. 

Since trophies from the Front may be disputed, 

I T1 fiaunt the only spoils that I have looted, 

My little library of Army forms. Evob. 


“ Rantzau’s Insolent Act.” 

Under this heading The Daily Mail states that before 
entering the Trianon Palace Hotel to meet the Allies, Count 
Brockdobff-Eantzaxj took “ a last deliberate puff at his 
cigarette,” and “dropped it on the steps, in the middle of 
a group of Allied officials.” We understand that our con- 
temporary feels that it would have been more in keeping 
with Germany’s political and economic .position had the 
Count humbly extinguished the cigarette and placed it in 
his waistcoat-pocket for future, use. 


“ Spitable offices will be placed at the disposal of Ihe German Peace 
delegates .” — JSmning Paper, 

It is the truest hospitality to. make provision for your guests’ 
peculiarities. 
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First Beveller. say, what stujtt is this? A biethday oe somethihg?^ 
Second ditto. '‘Dunho; fancy it’s somebody’s bag,” 

First ditto. Shouldn’t one say ‘cheeeio’ to the blighter?” 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. j 

[By Mr, Punch's Staff of Learned Glerks.) 

The Chartered Adventurer (Skefpington) is what Agnes 
and Egerton Castle rather pleasantly call their latest hero, 
Terence O' Flaherty, ' impecnnions gentleman of fortune' 
lover and general exponent of the picturesque arts of 
romance. In a special sense indeed, since you have him 
not only adventuring for fame and fortune, but, as a by- 
product, turning his exploits into material for a worked- 
out early- Yictorian novelist, whose ** ghost*' he had, in a 
more than usually impecunious moment, consented to be- 
come. I found this same unfortunate author, gravelled for 
lack of sensational matter, at once the most entertaining 
and original figure in the book, whose course is, to tell the 
! truth, marked otherwise by no very conspicuous freshness. 
The particular adventure to which O'Flaherty and his 
companion. Lord Marhioe, are here devoted, is concerned 
with the intrigues of Madame la duchesse db Berri' on 
behalf of her son, as de jure King of France, under the title 
of Charles X. They provide an environment singularly apt 
for such afiairs; the “wild venture" and the abortive', 
forgotten rising in which it culminated give colour to a 
multitude of dashing exploits. In themselves, however, 
these follow what might be called common form, showing 
the two young men exposed to a sufficiency of danger 
and exhibiting that blend of folly and gallantry expected 
of their situation. As to the former quality, when; I 
wonder, will the heroes of romantic fiction learn that the 
“pretty youth,’* with flashing eyes contradicted by a 


manner of singular modesty, is really — well, what com- 
mon folk could have known her for in the first glance? 
To sum up, I should call The Chartered Adve7iHrer ad- 
mirable for almost anyone else’s writing, but just a little 
below the best Castilian standard. 

The Pagan (Methuen) certainly deserves to be called 
one of the uncommon stories. Whether it will be a popular 
success is of course a different matter. At least it confirms 
my previous suspicion, that Mr. Charles iNdE is a novelist 
who takes his art seriously and is not afraid of originality. 
The moral of his tale, which perhaps hardly needs much 
enforcing to-day, is— don’t be too much impressed with the 
idea of the superman, and especially don’t try to go one 
better. That was the attempt *that broke up the happy 
home where John Wither son had lived with his wife, his 
infant son and his mother and sister-in-law (too many ; but 
that is beside the point). John had been a school- 
master, old style, teaching in the ancient faiths, muscular 
Christianity, play-the-game, sportsmanship and the rest. 
But about half-way through the War the apparent invinci- 
bility of brutal force begam to rattle John's nerves^ It rattle^ 
them so much that he eventually sold his school, moved 
his household, including the in-laws, to Suburbia, and 
set up, in partnership with two others of like mind, as in- 
structor of youth, after the jungle law of ruthless efficiency. 
Not content with this, he proposed also to turn the infant 
Wither son into a prospective superman ^y giving him toy- 
tigers and brief lectures on the rewards of frightfulness.' 
Whereat the mother, finding her protests disregarded, dried 
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her eyes and set herself to fill the poor child’s infrequent deals with German revolutionary machinations in the Orient, 
leisure with anti-toxin injections of the higher morality as It fails because it moves too rapidly and covers far too much 
conveyed in the poetry of Tennyson, You now take my ground. The writer has neither the gift nor the general 
meaning when I speak of Mr, Inge as sufficiently single- information necessary for this class of adventurous fiction, 
minded to brave some danger of unintentional humour. Her genius lies in her power of reproducing the atmosphere 
Eeally my sketch has done less than justice to a story that of crime and intrigue ; but her Orient and her Orientals seem 
will hold your interest, if only for the sincerity with which to have lost their hold on the reader’s imagination. And I 
it is handled ; for myself 1 was first impatient, then deri- venture to remind her that it is fatal in this kind of story to 
sive, finally curious to know how it was going to end. I replace known facts by unnecessary fiction ; for example, to 
rather think this sounds like a victory for Mr. Inge. speak, as she does, of a German warship in the Indian Ocean 

Blilclier, when all the world knows that that particular 

It will add a new terror to the Peace if everybody who vessel was elsewhere. It will be easily understood that 
;S done Year of Public Life (Constable) in or about she gives us a hero who wins his heart’s desire, and numer- 
hitehall is to make a r ^1 ous plotters of various na- 


^ has done A Year of Public Life (Constable) in or about 
Whitehall is to make a ] 




book about it. Not that 
Mrs. G. S. Peel does not 
deserve well of her country. 

She is evidently a capable ^ 

person and hustled about % 

of Eood to some purpose I r ^ 

idea seems to be that simple 1 1\ 

terested in the most trivial y 

»and indirect details of im- y/ IM l\ ^ 

portant folk. So she will 

tell you how Sir Henry ^ Ml / /J||j 

Eew and Mr. 13 lick Win- /Ij l mm 

TOUR were fond of tea (Sir ' Vl ^ y 
Henry liked a bun as well) ; J 

how Mr, Kennedy Jones d * | 

once lent her his car; how ViirfnTniff 

Lord Devonport, asked if Ij 

biscuits were included in I U I 
the voluntary cereal ration, j 9 I 11 lillllliHl 1 1 

said firmly, “Yes, they 1 I lijra |j[ i W 

are”; how the chauffeur ' j lj| ly 

suddenly put on the brake J j| || |j m 

and she bumped into “ poor || 

M. Faidides ” ; how she J j 

“visited Bath twice and !| I 

bought a guide-book,” in- 1 ^ | 

formation from which she 
retails ; how secretaries of ^ 

Ministers came out to say 

that Ministers would see ^ MjgL 

her in a few moments ; and 

how, beyond and above all, Xfrohin [contemptuously). “HuhI 

the Queen, when she in- Neighbour, “Well, ybr 

spected Westminster Bridge ovebnight unless your bab 

kitchen, asked of a certain substance, “ What ’s that ? ” and 
Princess Mary at once replied, “ Maize ” (just like that). 
This kind of anecdote, by the way, which our long-suffering 
Eoyal Family has to endure in the Press might very well be 
made actionable under a new Use-maje$U law. There are 
better things than this in the book, but on balance I don’t 
really think it establishes a fair case for existence. The most 
interesting thing in it is a detailed account of the canteen 
systems at the Benault and Citroen works near Paris. 
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Urchin [contemptuously). "HuhI Yer mother takes in washinM” 
Neighbour. “Well, ybr didn’t s’pose she’d leave it hangin’ 

AHT OVERNIGHT UNLESS YOUR EARVER WAS IN PRISON, DID YER?” 


tionalities who are all safely 
foiled, the entire romance 
being conducted with a 
ladylike absence of the 
bloodshed that usually ac- 
companies this class of 
fiction. That is its best 
recommendation. 

The fact that The Pearl 
(Blackwell) is described 
in its sub-title as “ A Story 
of School and Oxford Life,” 
may perhaps somewhat 
mislead you. Let me there- 
fore hasten to explain that 
the school is for girls, and 
the Oxford life is that en- 
joyed by wearers of what- 
ever may be the modern 
substitute for skirts. Not i 
too immediately modern in- 
deed, as the events fall 
within the period of the 
South African war, a fact i 
that will, of course, much j 
increase their appeal for I 
those whose Oxford me- 
mories belong to the same 
epoch. But it is naturally 
a book difficult for the male 
reviewer to appraise with 
exactitude. All I can say, ; 
being unconversant with 
the domestic politics of a 
ladies’ college, is that I 
should imagine Miss Wini- 


|ecuea vvesrininster J^ridge i I feed Taylor to have given 

tchen, asked of a certain substance, ** What ’s that ? ” and a remarkably true picture of existence therein ; its mixture 
.incess Mary at once replied, “Maize (just like that), of academic ambition, sentiment, religious fervour and party 
lis kind of anecdote, by the way, which our long-suffering spirit seems (as was to bo expected) pretty much as we 
3yal Family has to endure in the Press might very well be knew it in the masculine camp. The chief point of differ- 
ade actionable under a new Use-majestd law. There are ence appears to be that Miss Taylor’s heroine, Janet, and 
itter things than this in the book, but on balance I don’t her friends (all pleasantly individual) are naturkly thrown 
ally think it establishes a fair case for existence. The most a good deal-more upon themselves than is the case with 
teresting thing in it is a detailed account of the canteen their more fortunate brothers. I have no doubt of the 
stems at the Benault and Citroen works near Paris. book’s success. Girl-graduates, past, present and to come, 

mu • .... "JT course buy it; while in that other Oxford, now so 

There is a great falling off in quality as between The happily re-awakening, I can fancy it being read with all 


Pointing Man and the anonymous authoress’s latest effort, the curiosity t 
The Man Who Tried Everything (Hutchinson), a fact which unknown land 
may be partly accounted for by the brief time elapsing 
between its appearance and that of its immediate fore- S'l'ona a repc 
runner, The Man from Trinidad. Her new book is a war “Witness: *01 
spy story — a*n exacting form of fiction in any event — and This pachyder 


the curiosity that naturally attaches to revelations of the 


From a report of the Cippenham inquiry : — 

* ‘ Witness : ‘ Oh, I have a hide like a rhinoroceriis. ’ ” — Evening Paper. 
This pachyderm is new to us. 
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CHARIVARIA. 

“We thought it was to be a Peace 
Conference,” remarks the Berliner 
Tageblatt sadly. Instead of which it 
turned out to be another Diet of Worms. 

“ Wanted a Dock Examiner,” says a 
technical paper advertisement. Now if 
they had only wanted a Duke examiner 
we have the very man in mind. 

* S}4 

Several correspondents have written 
to The Daily Express asking whether 
it is not unlucky to be married on a 
Friday. Our own experience is that it 
doesn’t make much difference- which 
day it is. ^ 

* ‘ 

We learn on good authority that an 
airman recently ffew 
from Newfoundland to 
the English coast, but 
immediately returned 
as he considered that 
the weather was un- 
favourable for landing. 

As the‘ whole affair 
appears to have been 
hushed up it is thought 
that he was of American 
nationality. 
h 

“A seasonable dish,” 
says ITonsehold Hints, 

“is crah au gratisT 
We can only say that 
in our own experience 
it never seems to be in 
season at the smartest 
restaurants. 

ffi i'fi 


might have the indentations as me- 
mentos. ^ ^ 

Owing to the inflated price of silver, 
a contemporary points out, the shilling 
now contains only’ ten-pence half-penny 
worth of silver. More important how- 
ever is the fact that, owing to the in- 
flated cheek of dairymen, it only con- 
tains three pennyworth of milk. 

“ Singing,” says Dr. Henry Coward, 
“is a valuable preventive against in- 
fluenza.” It is also known that certain 
streptococci have an intense dislike to 
the trombone. ,|c 

The parishioners of All Saints* 
Church, South Acton, are invited by 
the clergy to say what they would like 



An American Army 
doctor has discovered that sea-sickness 
originates in the ears. This confirms 
the old theory that persons who sleep 
with both ears pressed against the 
pillow are never sea-sick. 

* 

Presents given prior to engagements, 
says Judge Cluer, are in the nature of 
bait and cannot be recovered. Once 
the angler is safely hooked a different 
sifcuatibn arises. ^ 

“I am confident,” writes “ J. E. P.” 
in The Daily Mail, “ that nineteen out 
of tw’enty men do not know what they 
should do on being bitten by a mad 
dog.” ’ The common practice of trying 
to bite the dog back is admittedly in- 
ade^^uate. * 

The London County Council have 
decided not -to remove the marks of 
damage done by aircraft to the base of 
Cleopatra’s Needle. It seems that they 
have also had to refuse the request of 
some curio-hunters' who asked if they 


Boxer {amidst a bahel of advice). “Look ^eee— chuck it I I got demobilised 

AS A ONE-MAN BUSINESS.” 


violence” has caused much annoyance, 
and the famous police chief is to be 
asked to receive a deputation of London 
burglars to discuss the point. 

Tinder no circumstances, says a 

medical leaflet, should flies be allowed 

in the house. If they knock at the 

front -door and then rush past you, send 

for a policeman, ^ 

' 

A Streatham resident is offering a 
reward of ten shillings for'the return of' 
a “ginger” cat which has been lost. 
As the owner has showm no other 
traces of the effect of the hot weather 
the authorities liave decided not to 
pursue the case. 

Things are coming to a pretty pass in 
Ireland. Just because 
a man attempted to 
murder somebody in 
County Armagh the 
police have threatened 
to arrest him. 

s{? ^ »!» 

An ex-special con- 
stable, relating his ex- 
periences in a weekly 
magazine, mentions 
that he once found a 
perfectly good alarum- 
clock on the doorstep 
of a neighbour’s house. 
Further investigation 
would, no doubt, have 
resulted in the dis- 
covery of the milk-jug 
on the bedroom mantel- 
piece. 




H* * 


to be preached to about. The little 
boy who wrote that he would like a 
sermon on the proper way to feed 
white rats is still hopeful. 


> 1 ? 


It appears that a Wallasey licensee, 
in order to satisfy his customers, sent 
a sample of Government ale to be ana- 
lysed. We understand that the analyst 
reported that there was nothing in it. 


❖ * 
* 


“ I don’t go to the pictures,” says 
Mr. H. G. Wells. It is not clear 
whether the Academy or the cinema is 
meant, but it shows that the famous 
novelist is, after all, only human, like 
so many of us. ^ 

As a result of high prices, says The 
Daily Express, ladies may now be seen 
at Longchamps without stockings. We 
have noticed similar signs of the high 
price of ladies* dresses in this country. 

Sir Neville Macready’s statement 
tliat burglars to-day often resort to 


“A young man should 
kiss a girl on either the left or the right 
cheek,” says a writer on hygiene iix a 
weekly paper. As the option of either 
cheek is given, many young men will 
no doubt hesitate between the two. 

:is 

An evening paper reports that a live 
shell was found “laying” in an open 
field near Southend. This seems a sure 
sign that the nesting-season is now in 
full swing, and it seems a pity that we 
did not think of this method of shell- 
production during the War. 

“No honest German,” says Herr 
ScHEiDEMANN, “ can possibly sign the 
Peace Treaty.” The best plan, perhaps, 
would be to call for volunteers and take 
the risk as to qualification. 


From a recent law-report i— 

“ I say * Oiws !Britarmi<;jus'^^ni,.’ ” 

BJvening Paper. 

It is proposed, 'v^e, understand; to adopt 
this as the i3pQtto of the Anglo-American 
tJteoh."' - ‘ ' 
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BREST-BUCHABEST-VERSAILLES. 

Oh, those were palmy days at Brest ! 

You had no sorb of scruples then ; 

You knelt at ease on Bussia's chest, " 
Dipped in her blood your iron- pen, 
Dictated terms the most ablaorrent 

And made her sign her own death- 
warrant. 

At Bucharest ’twas much the same : 

You had Boumania under heel ; 

-No pity here nor generous shame, 

But just the argument bf steel, 

The logic of the butcher's knife — 

And so she signed away her life'. 

These object-lessons learnt by rote, 

As once we learnt your- poison-gas, 
Your pupils now are shocked to note 
' How Teuton wits, a little crass, 
Mistake for rude assault a*nd battery 
Our imitation’s feeble flattery. 

We could not copy, line for line, 

The perfect models niade by you ; 

Yet the ideals they enshrine 

We dimly strove to keep in view, 
Trying to draft, with broad effect. 

The kind of Peace that .you’d expect. 

Our efforts miss the cultured touch ^ 
By which we saw your own inspired ; 
They leave — beside the model — much. 
Oh very much to be desired ; 

We ’ve no excuse except to say 

We were not built the German way. 

But why these wails and tears and 
whines ? 

I must assume that they are bluff. 
That, as compared with yojir designs,' 
You find our terms are easy stuff, 
And, with your tongue against your 
cheek, - . , ! 

You 11 sign the lot within a weerk. - 

0. S. 

THE BEETLE OF BUDA-PESTH. 

An Dnrecobded Episode op the , 
Great War.’ ^ , : 

The War being now practically at 
an end and AustriaTHungary irrevoc- 
'ably broken up, I am able tg recount 
an adventure, in which I yras involved, 
'that occurred at Buda-Pestii in the 
second week of August, 1914. 

Seated at a caf6 on the famous Eranz- 
Josef Quai, I was sipping coffee, after an 
excellent lunch, with Frederick, whose 
surname I will not mention in case I 
get into trouble for relating the inoi-; 
dent before Peace is" actually signed. 
The sun shone joyously down upon the 
kaleidoscope of gaily dressed people 
promenading by the cool waters of the 
Danube, and we sat engrossed-;-! in 
the charm of the scene," and Frederick 
' in' that of individual beauties, who, 
; p«^ed to and fro. '' 

Suddenly I noticed that he was star- 

ing intently upon the ground a few 
yards in front of him, I asked him 
what was the matter. 

“ Perceive,” he replied in a very 
serious tone, a small beetle of the order 
of Ooleoptera making its way across 
the pavement ? ” 

“I do perceive it,” I replied; but 
what about it ? ” 

“ Does it not occur to you,” he con- 
tinued, that it is a very remarkable 
thing that that beetle should have al- ' 
ready travelled six feet across the most 
crowded promenade in Buda-Pesth 
without having been trodden on?” 

Being used to Frederick I do not. 
take him too seriously and made no 
reply,' intending to brush the incident 
aside, but I found- my gaze continually ■ 
returning to Coleopteron, conscious of 
that peeu-liar fascination wh-ich attracts 
one to impending tragedy. It was 
evident' that be had just left the cafe 
and was hurrying across the promenade 
to catch the little steamer which was 
due to leave in ten minutes for Ofen. 
It was also evident to any thinking 
individual that there must be some 
extraordinarily urgent reason for his 
wishing to catch the boat which justi- 
fied him in taking the awful risks which 
he was incurring. The position was 
full of human interest and I became as 
intrigued as Frederick, 

It seemed that Coleopteron was under 
some divine protection which” enabled 
him to. elude so large a crowd. One 
lady stepped right on him, but appar- 
ently, by a piece of brilliant footwork, 
he managed ta-get'in the ar-ch between * 
the sole and the heel and so survive. 
Another promenader brushed him with 
his boot and knocked him over, but 
^'he doggedly continued on His way. 

I was conscious of a greatly acceler- 
ated beating of my heart and noticed 
that Frederick was perspiring freely: 

Half-way across the twenty-foot pave-^ 
ment Coleopteron was sniffed at by a' 
dog and our hearts-stopped beating’ but 
again he was saved by the fact that the 
dog was on a chain and just hadn’t time 
to eat him before he was dragged after 
his mistress. 

I noticed now that Frederick’s' eyes 
were protruding from his head and that 
he was muttering to himself. I too 
felt the strain telling upon me. A shrill 
whistle from the little steamer warning 
passengers to hurry up was immediately 
responded to by Coleopteron, w^ho in- 
creased his speed to the utmost,' when 
suddenly Frederick’s trembling hand 
caught mine. 

“Look! ” he said, and, following his 
gaze, I saw approaching twelve gen- 
, darmes, ^ We did not speak; we did not 
need to invite each other’s views ; our 
'minds had but a single thought — 

Coleopteron could not possibly escape 
twenty - four Hungarian Government 
boots. 

On scurried our little friend and on 
came the gendarmes. I was conscious 
of a feeling of physical sickness, and 
Frederick groaned aloud. As the dread- 
ful moment of contact approached we 
shut our eyes tight and each gripped 
the other’s hand. How long we re- 
mained like this I cannot tell, for we 
were both afraid to look and see the 
tiny smudge on the pavement indicat- 
ing a hero’s end ; but eventually, by 
mutual arrangement, we opened our 
eyes, and then we saw — not a smudge, 
but Coleopteron stilL advancing quite 
unconcerned. It was a miracle. 

“ I can’t stand it any longer,” cried 
Frederick, to the amazement of those 
sitting about us outside the caf^, “ I 
shall go mad 1” and, leaping up from his 
seat, he rushed across the promenade 
and, taking from his pocket .a picture- 
postcard of some Hungarian beauty, he 
coaxed Coleopteron to walk on to, it, 
then bore him triumphantly back and 
deposited him upon the leaf of a palm 
which overhung our table. 

Shortly afterwards the little steamer 
whistled again and left the quay. 

Frederick remained silent for some 
time as befits a man who has saved a 
life, and then arose to have a look at 
Coleopteron and doubtless to make him- 
self -better known to the little hero ; 
but to his pained surprise Coleopteron 
was not ‘to be found. All over that 
palm he searched in vain and on the 
fioor ; then suddenly he emitted a gur- 
gling sound- and I saw that he was in 
the grip of deep emotion. There was 
a logk on his face I had never seen 
before, and I anxiously asked him what 
had happened; For some^time be could 
not speak, but stood gazing vacantly 
into space. At last, with parched lips, 
he spoke. 

“Look in the milk-jug] ” he said, 
and sank into his chair. 

' For a‘ moment I thought that 
Frederick had been poisoned, and then 
I realised the truth, for there in the 
hot milk floated the corpse of Oole- 
opteron. 

“Why did' he do it?” pleaded 
Frederick with a break in his voice. 

“Because,” I replied, “you hadn’t 
the sense 'to realise that he was staking 
his all on catching that boat, and, in- 
stead of helping him, you brought him 
bac,k to where he started from.” 

sli ❖ ^ sic s!« i\i 

Early the next morning, at Frederick’s 
desire, we left Buda-Pesth en route for 
the Swiss Frontier. It was impossible, 
if he was to retain his reason, to stay 
longer in a city that had for him such 
tragic associations. . 
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Atjsteia {to Germany). “GET A MOVE ON!” 

Bulsabia. “IT’S NO GOOD HAGGLING; WE’VE ALL GOT TO HAVE IT.” 

Tdekby. “WELL, I’M LAST, AND I' DON’T CARE HOW LONG ANYBODY TAKES.’ 




A CAPITAL OUTLAY, 

It was, in a sense, mutual. We 
had chickens ; the chickens had us. 
On the other hand, they had the best 
of the bai’gain. We kept them; and 
they did not keep us. 

My aunt insisted that we must keep 
chickens, and you know my aunt. 

Pardon 1 You don’t know my aunt. 
She is an elderly maiden lady who 
** keeps house” for me. She is emin- 
ently practical — theoretically speaking. 

She insisted. “With eggs at eight- 
pence it ’s a sin and a shame not to 
keep hens in war-time.” 

1 urged that the food would cost a 
good many eightpences — in war-time. 

Her reply was “Pshaw!” (She 
really does say “ Pshaw ” — and means 
it.) “ Pshaw 1 they will live on kitchen 
scraps.” 

We consulted Nibletts. He has a 
local reputation as a chicken expert, 
mainly, I believe, because he’s a 
butcher. He recommended a breed 
called Wild Oats (by. which he meant, 
I discovered, Wyandottes). 

.. “ You take my tip. Sir,” he said, “ and 
f teny^ Wild Oats. If you 11 excuse the 
■ whnd — (Nibletts is always apologising 


for some term he is about to use, which 
promises to be inexpressibly shocking 
to polite ears, and never is) — “ they ’re 
clinkers.” 

We ordered a round dozen. We also 
bought a hen-house fitted with all 
modern conveniences. The total outlay 
represented a prince’s ransom ; but, as 
I pointed out to my aunt, we had a run 
for our money. 

The hens, when they arrived, were 
not strictly “as per” advertisement. 
We bought them as laying pullets, 
and they didn’t lay for quite a time — 
so far as we knew. Mbletts, however, 
declared that they were “ what you 
might call in the pink,” and surmised 
that the train journey had “put ’em 
off the lay, as you might say.” If 
eating and fighting were evidences of 
their being “ in the pink,” those birds 
must have enjoyed exceptional health. 
They^lso slept well, I believe. 

After about a month one enormous 
egg arrived— an, egg that would not 
have disgraced a young ostrich. . Its 
huge dimensions worried my aunt. 
She wondered if they were a symptom, 
and consulted Nibletts. 

He put it down to the food. He 
said that kitchen scraps were “ no 


good for laying pullets,” “That egg, 
lady,” he said, “ is what us fanciers 
call — excuse me — ” (I saw my aunt 
shudder in anticipation) — “ a bloomer. 
You must give ’em a lot more meal.” 

We bought a big sack of meal — 
through the medium of Nibletts. If I 
remember rightly it cost rather more 
than the pullets. 

Still no eggs. Then some of the 
hens went out of “the pink.” Por 
instance, one developed a chronic habit 
of running centripetally round a con- 
stantly diminishing circle, fainting 
on arriving at the geometrical centre. 
My distressed aunt called in Nibletts 
to prescribe. There was only one word 
for it: — that awful word “ staggers.” 
There was only one cure for it — death. 
Should he wring its neck ? 

We feelingly withdrew, and he did 
it. He took the corpse away with 
him, so that he presumably had a use 
for it. 

Soon a ^ second pullet went down 
with a considerably swollen face. My 
aunt bathed it twice a day in a hot 
anti-septic, but to no purpose, except 
that the poor thing seemed much com- 
forted by the fomentation. That hen 
was, Nibletts whispered to me, for fear 
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my aunt should overhear, “ a waster.” 
The only thing to do was to coop it 
up from the rest, or they 'd all go down 
with it — whatever it was. ^ ^ . 

; We cooped it up till it died.' 
Nibletts certified the cause of death 
as that unmentionable complaint, the 
pip. 

' Still no eggs, notwithstanding re- 
peated appeals in the sacred name of 
Macduff. We did, however, find out 
what the trouble was. 

■ The hens were eating the eggs ! 

Nibletts said — under his breath — 
that they were what was known as 
“ blighters.” He recommended (depre- 
cating the term) a “ stodger.” A 
“stodger” proved to be an egg-shell 
stuffed with bread-crumbs, mustard and 
'the strongest photographic ammonia. 

■ My aunt said it would be cruel. It 
was certainly rough on me. Nibletts 
apologetically directed me to blow an 
egg — “ a shop ’un ’d do.” Accordingly, 
following his instructions, I injected or 
otherwise introduced the ingredients 
through a small aperture. It was the 
bread-crumbs that gave me most 
trouble; but it was the photographic 
ammonia that was “ cruel.” The mus- 
tard went in quite easily with a squirt. 

I stopped the holes with paper stuck 
on with sealing-wax and put the ocuf 
farci in the run. I waited to see what 
would happen. It happened at once. 
All ten hens went for that egg in a 
convergent attack, and all ten pecks 
got home simultaneously. The depu- 
tation then hurriedly -withdrew, with 
loud protests, and spent the rest of the 
day wiping their beaks in the cool 
earth. 

But they remained recalcitrant. They 
systematically cannibalized. A cackle 
from the layer brought all the rest to 
the spot; and I simply couldn’t stay 
there all day to forestall the onslaught. 

Nibletts suggested our getting a 
patent laying-box, furnished with (what 
he apologised to my aunt for calling) a 
false front. My aunt did not at first 
grasp the idea, but- what Nibletts did 
in fact refer to' was a contrivance that 
would admit one sitter only at a time, 
subsequent unauthorised entrance being 
cut off by an ingenious drop slide. 
Further elaborate construction also pre- 
vented the sitter herself from turning 
round to peck. ' She had to remain 
sitting till some human came and lifted 
her out.' ; ^ 

Just one egg was laid in that patent 
box. The object of it was also patent' — 
to the hens. Nothing would induce 
them to use it after that once. 

Nibletts then recommended (if he 
might so describe it) a ** tit-up.” -That 
was, so to speak, a conjuriiigrtrick of 
a laying-box, 'which let the " egg 'faU 



through a trap- door into a padded cell 
beneath. My aunt thought it unnatural 
and feared that it^ight be exhausting. 
Nevertheless we tried it, and extracted 
one solitary egg from the basement. 

Then, being an engineer by profes-' 
sion, I conceived a mechanical means 
of giving those hens the scare of their 
lives if they persisted in their anti- 
social habits. I constructed a “ spoof” 
egg of white enamelled metal, with 
hinges that opened when a catch was 
touched. ' Inside I compressed one of 
those jack-in-the-box snakes that spring 
out when free to do so. 

' It was quite effective — as a parlour- 
trick, Those hens pecked the catch 
loose, and that cockatrice fairly stag- 
gered them. It was to them a clear 


case of “nourishing a viper.” But all ! 
was as' before. 

Nibletts then gave up the case as 
(what he might be excused for calling) 
a “ fair corker.” Should he wring their 
(pause) necks ? 

We thought it best so, and. gave him 
a couple ■ of laying pullets” for his 
trouble. The other eight kept us going 
monotonously for about a month . 

The house is still on offer. Houses 
are scarce, just now. 

I have sown my Wyandottes. 

Hs 

It was the income-tax man that 
suggested the title that J have given to 
my story. I disagi^eed.with him in toto; 
But he persisted that it wasn’t an 
“expense.’* " ' ' - ‘ 
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THE NOMADS. 

“ Thebe are no houses in the Town,” 
Said Mr. Smith (of Smith and Brown); 
I hardly like to put it down, 

But that ’s what he asserted ; 

So thereupon I went to Anne 
And told her of m'y brilliant' plan, 
Which is, to purchase from a man 
A furniture-removal van, 

And have the thing converted. 

Within that ihobile villa gay 
We shall not choose, though gipsies 
may,*' 

Through country lanes and woods to 
stray, 

Not likely. We shall enter 
Ah up-to-date Bohemian lot, 

And, if you read The Daily Bot, 

You 11 find it' has observed us (what ? ) 
Proceeding at a smartish trot 
Through London's throbbing centre. 

And there will be some curious stirss 
Unless my fancy greatly errs, 

^ At restaurants and theatres 
? ^When our distinctive turn-out 
[ Lines up with all the others there, 

^ And we.look out with quite an air 


And order the commissionaire 
Kindly to put the little stair 

That hangs behind the stern out. 

And, when at nights our prancing team 
(I have before me now a scheme 
To use auxiliary steam) 

Desires to seek its .stable. 

Why y John — have not mentioned John; 
He is the man who sits upon “ . ’ 
The front of the Pantechnicon— 

Will take them ofi. And when they're 
gone, 

And hush succeeds to Babel, 

We 11 rest within our home complete 
Wherever seems to us most sweet, 

And none shall say that such a street 
Or such a square is pleasant. 

But we shall answer straightway; “Yes, 
We used to live at that address ; 

Quite jolly. But we liked it less* 

Than opposite the Duke of S. 

In Amaranthine Orescent.” 

But if in wandering to and fro 
We chance to see — ^you never know— 
One house that has to Let” to show 
And'fihd report has. tricked us, 

And there are houses in the Town, 

We 11 simply dump our chattels down 


And challenge Smith -(of Smith and 
Brown) 

Or any landlord, bar the Crown, 

To blooming well evict us. 

, . ' Evoe. 

“ A visit was paid to Exeter, yesterday after- 
noon, by Lieut.-General Sir Henry Crichton 
Sclater, G.C.B., K.O.B., G.B.’^ 

: . Proimicial Paper » 

More, fortunate; thaiB the Lobd Ohan- 
celijOe, the gallant General seems to 
have had three Baths allotted to him, 
' ; ' ' " . " 

“ The enemy is. engaged vigorously in makr 
ing his expected protest against the .Peace 
Terms ... To show the depth of tis emotion 
he has declared a week of mournings Theatres 
may remain open, but must stage plays ap- 
propriate to thla occasion.” 

It is rumoured that the first play chosen 
was Measure for Measure, 

“ The War Office says there is* no. authority 
whatever for the stat^ent that General 
Townshend would shortly he appointed Oom*- 
mander-in-Ohief in the Tower Hamlets E'.O,” 

Sthr, 

Mr. PuncLbegs leave to say that this 
item of football news" did not appear in 
his columns. 
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PROCRASTINATION. 

A PEW mornings ago I found among 
my letters a tragic document — a bill. 
A first quick glance at it filled me with 
despair, because I was luxuriating in 
that Fools’ Paradise produced by the 
illusion that one is all paid up. Of 
course one never is; there is always 
something that one forgets, and this' 
must have been it ; so that, instead of 
perfect freedom from liability, here I 
was apparently still owing no less a 
sum than £5 9^. 

The figures looked familiar enough, 
although disconcerting, but I rubbed 
my eyes when I found that they were 
made up of two items that had never 
come my way ; the first being one-and-- 
a-half dozen essences, £3 15s., and 
the second, a dozen poudre assortie, 
£1 14s. It could not be for me. Es- 
sences and powders wholesale are not 
in my line, nor is my acquaintance so 
extensive among the Fair as these quan- 
tities would imply. 

A moment later all my anxieties 
dispersed and ti^gedy turned to comedy 
when I realised that the bill was for 
the hairdresser with the same name as‘ 
my own, who^ lives next door but one 
and gets so much of my correspondence. 

I therefore put the bill on my desk, 
intending to take it into the shop when 
I went out ; and forgot it. 

The Eussian Corps de Ballet at the 
Alhambra is an assemblage of charming 
and gifted people who are at last giving 
their admirers full measure. Now that 
they have a vast theatre of their own 
and perform three ballets .every night 
the old frustrated feeling that used to 
tantalise us at the Opera and the Coli- 
seutn has vanished. But I have still 
a grievance, and that is that the pro- 
gramme is so rarely the programme 
that I myself would have arranged. 
In other words the three ballets that 
form it are seldom the Big Three that 
are nearest my heart. To be explicit, 
I want Petroushka, and instead i find 
myself not knowing where to look while 
Scheherazade unfolds its appalling free- 
doms; I want Les Sylphidee, and in- 
stead am given Les Papillons, which 
is very lovely but not of an equal love- 
liness; and I want Carimvaly and in- 
stead am offered the perplexities of 
The Fire Bird. It happened, however, 
that one night recently the perfect 
programme was given — Oarnaval, Les 
Sylphides and Petroushka.; but there 
was not a seat in the house, and I 
therefore had to stand in^ great dis- 
. comfort, so that half the joy evaporated. 

‘^Meanwhile” (I seem to hear you 
say) “^what of the hairdresser who has 
the s&me laanae a§ yourself and plies 
j his trade next doar -but one? This 



“We don*x yet realise, my boy, all the vast changes this War will make.’* ' 
“No, Sib. But isn’t it rather a to* oe blither about brighter oricreT ?” 


story — which so far is a poor enough 
thing — was surely to have been about 
him.” (So I seem to hear you say.) 

, Patience 1 It is about him, but it is 
also about the evils of .procrastination. 
In short, it is a kind of .tract. 

On the morning after my disappoint- 
ing evening at the Alhambra, while 
moving some papers on my desk, I 
brought to light the bill for the powder 
and the essences. “ Good Heavens I ” 
I murmured, “ the poor fellow will be 
distracted not to nave ithis ; ” and I 
took it in to him straightway. 

I apologised for the delay. 

There is no hurry;” he replied. 
“ Accounts can wait ; but I hope,*'’ he 
added, "taking an envelope from- a 
drawer, ‘‘that this letter for- you is^ 


equally unimportant. It came,- 1 
afraid, four days ago, and I was always 
meaning to bring* it in, but forgot.*”. i ; 

U nimportant ! It was - mereiy/an id- ‘ 
vitation frorh the most adorable woman 
in London to share her box ,at the' 
Russian Ballet on the previous night, 
to see what she knew was my most 
desired performance, Carnaval, Les 
Sylphides and Petroushka, . 

Either tbehairdresser or I must move. ' ' 

Or we must both take a course of/ 
-memory training. ' I ' believe ‘ there ' is 
some system on' the market.' . 

“Wanted, five unfurnished Booms -and bath 
(1 large for music studio). - 
We are glad to note the "Spread of tbe^ 
healthful hlibit ^ iti :the-bfeith». 
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THE PERILS OF REVIEWING. 

A MOST unforfcunafce thing has hap- 
pened to a friend of mine called to 

a friend of to a friend of — 

Well, I suppose the truth will have to 
come out. It happened to me. Only 
don’t tell anybody. 

I reviewed a book the other day. It 
is not often I do this, because before 
one can review a book one has to, or is 
supposed to, read it, which wastes a 
good deal of time. Even that isn’t an 
end of the trouble. The article which 
follows is not really one's own, for the 
wretched fellow who wrote the book is 
always trying to push his way in with 
his views on matrimony, or the Sussex 
downs, or whatever his ridiculous sub- 
ject is. He expects one to say, “Mr. 
Blank’s treatment of Hilda's relations 
with her husband is masterly,” whereas 
what one wants to say is, “Putting Mr. j 
Blank's book on one side we may con- 
sider the larger question, whether ” 

and so consider it (alone) to the end of 
the column. ' 

Well, I reviewed Mr. Blank’s book, 
Botundity, As I expected, the first draft 
had to bo re-headed “ A Corner of Old 
London,” and used elsewhere ; Mr. Blank 
didn’t get into it at_all. . I kept promis- 
ing myself a sentence: “ lUdXi^Botundityi 
for instance, the new novel by William 
Blank, which, etc., ’’-but before I was 
readjr for it the article was finished. In 
my second draft, realizing the dangers 
of delay, I began at once, “ This remark- 
able novel,” and continued so for a 
couple of sentences. But on reading it 
through afterwards I saw at once that 
the first two sentences were out of place 
in an article that obviously ought to be 
called “Jhe Last Swallow;/’ so I cut 
them out, sent “The Last Swallow: A 
Eeverie ” to another Editor, and began 
again. The third time I was successful. 

Of course in my review I said all the 
usual things. , I. said that Mr. Blank’s 
attitude to life was “ subjective rather 
than objective” . . . and a little lower 
down that -it was “objective rather 
than subjective.” I pointed out that in 
his treatment of the major theme, he 
was a neo-romanticist, but I suggested 
that, on the other hand, he had nothing 
to learn from the Eussians — or the 
Eussians had nothing to learn from 
him ; I forget which. And- finally I 
said (and this is the cause of the 
whole trouble) that Antoine Vaub- 
eiiLe’s world-famous classic — and I 
looked it up in the Encyclopaedia — 
world-renowned classic, Je Comprends 
Tout, had been not without its influence 
on Mr. Blank. It was a good review, 
and the editor was pleased about it, 

A few days later Mr. Blank wrote to 
say that, curiously enough, he had never 


read Gomprends Tout, It didn't 
seem to me very curious, because I had 
never read it either, but I thought it 
rather odd of him to confess as much 
to a stranger. The only book of Vaur- 
ellb’s 'which I had read was Consola- 
trice, in an English translation. How- 
ever, one doesn’t say these things in 
a review. 

Now I have a Erench friend, Henri, 
one of those annoying Frenchmen who 
talks English much better than I do, 
and Henri, for some extraordinary 
reason, had seen my review. He has to 
live in London now, but his heart is in 
Paris ; and- 1 imagine that every word 
of his beloved language which appears, 
however casually, in an English paper 
mysteriously catches his eye and brings 
the scent and sounds of the houlevat^s 
to him across the coffee-C/iips. So the 
next time I met him he shook me 
warmly by the hand, and told me how 
glad he was that I was an admirer of 
Antoine Vaubblle’s novels. 

“ Who isn’t ? ” I said with a shrug, 
^nd, to get the conversation on to safer 
ground, I added hastily that in some 
ways I almost liked Consolatrice best. 

He shook my hand again. So did he. 
A great book. 

“But' of course,” he said, “one 
must read it in the original French, It 
is the book of all others which loses by 
translation.” 

“Of course,” I agreed. Eeally, I 
don’t see what else I could have done. 

“Do you remember that wonderful 

phrase ” and he rattled it off. 

“ Magnificent, is it not ? ” 

“ Magnificent,” I said, remembering 
an appointment instead. “ Well, I 
must be getting on. Good-bye.” And, 
as I walked off*, 1 patted my forehead 
with my handkerchief and wondered 
why the day had grown so warm 
suddenly. 

However the next day was even 
warnaer, Henri came to see me with 
a book under his arm. We all have 
one special book of our own which we 
-recommend to our acquaintances, re- 
garding the love of it as perhaps the 
best passport to our friendship. This 
was Henri’s. He was about to test 
me. I had read and admired his 
favourite VaurblIiES — in the original 
French. Would I love his daring 
Laforgue ? My reputation as a man, 
as a writer, as a critic, depended on it. 
He handed me the book — in French, 

“ It is all there,” he said reverently, 
as he gave it to me. “ All your English 
masters, they all come from hini. Per- 
haps, most of all your But you shall 

tell me when you have read it. You 
shall tell me whom most you seem to see 
there. Your Meredith ? Your Shaw? 
Your But you shall tell me.” 


“ I will tell you,” I said faintly. 

And I 've got to tell him. 

Don’t think that I shall have any 
difficulty in reading the book. Glancing 
through it just now I came across 
this : — 

“ \Eate, avez-vous soupd avant le 
spectacle ? ’ 

Non, je n* avals gtidre le cmiv d 
manger J ” 

^ W'ell, that 's easy enough. But I 
doubt if it is one of the' most character- 
istic passages. ''It doesn’t give you a 
clue to Laforgue’s manner, any more 
tha'n “ * Must I sit here, mother ? ’ 
‘ Yes, without a doubt you must,’ ” tells 
you all that you want to know about 
Meredith. There’s more in it than 
that. 

And I ’ve got to tell him. 

But fancy holding forth on an author’s 
style after reading him laboriously with 
a dictionary ! 

However, I must do my best ; and in 
my more hopeful moments I see the 
conversation going like this : — 
-“Well?” 

. “Oh, wonderful.” {With ejnotion) 
“Eeally wonderful.” 

“ You see them all there ? ” 

“Yes, yes. It’s really — wonderful. 
Meredith — I mean — well, it 's simply 
—{after a pause) wonderful.” 

“You see Meredith there most? ” 

^ “Y-yes. Sometimes; And then some- 
times I — ^I don’t ” {with truth), “ It 's 
difficult to say. Sometimes I — er — S haw 

— er— well, it 's ” {loith a gesture 

somewhat Gallic) “ How can I put it ? ” 
“Not Thackeray at all?” he says, 
watching me eagerly. 

I decide to risk it. 

“ Oh, but of course ! I mean — 
Thackeray 1 When I said Meredith 
I was thinking of the others. But 
Thackeray — I mean Thackeray is — 

'' {I*ve forgotten his name for 

the moment and go on hastily) I mean 
— er — T hackeray, obviously.” 

^ He shakes me by the hand. I am 
his friend. 

But this conversation only takes 
place in my more hopeful moments. In 
my less hopeful ones I see myself going 
into the country for quite a long time. 
A. A. M. 

Another Impending- Apology. 

“ The book contains a portrait of the author 
and several other quaint illustrations. “ 

Daily Taj^er, 


“MissLeitch played delightful golf up to 
the hole, but when once she had arrived there 
the result was almost ludicrous, as she could 
not hit the ball truly with her puttee.” 

, - Evening Pajper, 

Personally we have always found this 
an ineffective weapon. 
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JBilliard’-marJeer (awed hy ranh of visitor — a foreign prince who has joined in a game of pool), “Should I CALL ‘Yee royal ’iqh- 
HEss,* Sir, OB ‘Spot YALLEE*?” . ^ ^ / 


THE HAIEIES. 

We have carried our lancers, hussars and dragoons 
And tugged in the batteries, columns and trains, 

On that smoked under white summer noons 
And tracks that washed out under ^blaek winter rains. 

We Ve shivered in standings hock-deep in the mud, 

With matted tails turned to the drift of the sleet ; 

We Ve seen the bombs dash and been spattered with blood 
Of mates as they rolled, belly-rippeJ, at our feet. 

We Ve dragged ammunition up shell-smitten tracks, 
Bound bottomless craters, through stump-littered 
woods ; 

When the waggons broke down took the load on our 
backs 

And somehow or other delivered the goods. 

But the dread roads, the red roads will know us no more; 

Oh, it ^s England, chum, England for you and for me ! 
•The countryfolk wave us as westward we pour 

Down the jolly white highways that lead to the sea. 

There V a mist of frail blossom adrift in the trees, 

The Spring song of birds sets the orchards a^thrill ; 
And now on our brows blows the salt Channel breeze, 
The busy port Bums in the lap of the hill. 

So warp out your transports and bear us away 
From the Yser and Somme, from the Ancre and the 
Aisne, 

From fire-blackened deserts of shell-pitted clay. 

And give us our Ohilterns and Cots wolds again. 

Oh, show us old England all silver and gold, 

With the flame o' the gorse and the flower o' the thorn; 
We long for lush meadow-lands where we were foaled 
And boast of great runs with the Belvoir and Quorn. 


The pack-pony^ dreams of a primrosy combe, 

A leisurely life in a governess-cart, 

Plum-cake and a bottle-nosed gardener-groom ; 

The Clyde has a Wensleydale farm in his heart. 

We whinny and frolic, light-headed with bliss, 
Forgetting leg-weariness, terror and scars ; 

Ye ladies of England, oh, blow a soft kiss ‘ 

To the hairy old horses come home from the wars. 

- Patlander. 

TO-MOEKOW, 

“To-moebow," said the brave young subaltern, “if my 
Company Commander curses my men for having long hair, 
T 11 whip off his own hat and show him to be three weeks 
overdue at the barber’s. 

^“To-morrow, if- the Adjutant finds fault with my salute, 
111 give him a faithful imitation of his own ridiculous 
ear-flip. ■ : . ^ . 

“ To-morrow, if the Major strafes me for my handling of 
the platoon on the barrack-square, 1 11 challenge him to 
detail ‘ presenting arms, by numbers.' 

“To-morrow, if the. Colonel checks my men for being 
slovenly turned out on parade, ' 1 11 publicly point out to 
him that the buttons of his own pockets are undone and 
that the ends of his bootlaces are hanging out, 

“To-morrow, if the -General curses a man for rubbing 
his nose while at attention,'! 11 openly suggest to him that 
it is not smart and soldierlike to slouch along with one hand 
in your pocket while inspecting the ranks. 

“ To-morrow, if I get the chance, I 'll do all these things. 
I have put off doing them far too long." 

So spake the brave young subaltern, knowing full well 
that he is to be demobbed to-day. 


“A Tooting hen is laying two eggs a day.”— 

Then it sterns to us that she is quite justified in tooting. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Monday, May IWi . — Lord Leench’s 
newspaper revelations were brought to 
the notice of Mr. Chueohill, who ad- 
duced the cases of the late Lords 
WoLSELEy and Eobeets as evidence 
that Eield-raarshals, when unemployed, 
have always been allowed considerable 
freedom of criticism. The fact that 
Lord Eeench is Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland and (nominal) Commander-in- 
Chief of the considerable army em- 
ployed in that country makes no differ- 
ence ; but ordinary serving officers are 
still subject to the Eegulations and will 
take Erench leave at their peril. 

In the course of a further discussion 
on milk - prices, about which the 
West Country is still up in arms, Mr. 
McCurdy dropped the 
remark that it was im- 
possible to control cream, 
owing, no doubt, to its no- 
torious insurrectionary 
tendencies; and Colonel 
Weigall removed a load 
of suspicion from some 
of our minds by the end- 
phatic declaration that 
“a cow was not a pump, 
of which the supply could 
be turned off or on as one 
liked.’^ 

The Eirst Commis- 
sioner OF Works was 
not very hopeful about 
the removal of the build- 
ings which disfigure the 
Parks. The most he could 
say was that he was do- 
ing his best to get the 
camouflage school out 
of Kensington Gardens, 
and let natoe have 85 chance. 

Tuesday, May TBth , — The Lords de- 
feated the Government by inserting in 
the Ministry of Health Bill a provision 
that the new Minister should have only 
one Parliamentary Secretary. In vain 
Lord Sandhurst protested that the 
amendment would tie the Prime Min- 
ister's hands. Lord Midleton was 
delighted to think that it would. Lord 
Crew^e declared that the creation of 
minor Ministers was becoming a dis- 
ease (possibly the Ministry of Health 
will include it among “ notifiable " epii^ 
demies ? ). Lord Blbdislob quoted the 
old tag about big fleas and little fleas. 
But after all there must be some check 
to the inveterate tendency to somnol- 
ence in the public offices. 

^ When the Ways and Communica- 
tions Bill was before the Commons the 
Minister-Designate buttressed his case 
with the alarming statement that there 
would be a deficit of one hundred 
millions this year on the working of 


the railways. Members were therefore 
surprised to find in the Budget that 
only sixty millions was provided to 
meet it. Even in these days a dis- 
crepancy of forty millions does not pass 
entirely unnoticed. When taxed with 
it, Mr. Chamberlain said he thought 
it was due to Government traffic not 
having been allowed for in the original 
calculation, but advised his questioner 
to ask Sir Eric Geddbs to explain. 
Eor some reason — can it be the formid- 
able appearance of the Gbddes chin? 
— Sir Joseph Walton did not seem 
greatly pleased at the prospect. 

Like many another Chief Secretary 
before him, Mr. Ian Macpherson, who 
reappeared in the House after a long 
absence in Ireland, had to figure with 
a scourge in one hand and an olive- 


FALLING- TO DIFFER. 

Sir Edward Carson and Mb. Devlin. 

branch in the other. At Question-time 
he was the stern upholder of law and 
order, obliged within the last few days 
to suspend a seditious newspaper and 
to surround the Dublin Mansion House 
with soldiers, A few moments later 
he was movin^the Second Beading of 
a most generis Housing Bill, under 
which Irish Corporations will be; en- 
abled to build thousands of dwellings 
largely at the expense of the general 
taxpayer. 

In his warm welcome to the measure 
Sir Edward Carson revealed a side of 
his character not often seen, except by 
his personal friends. He was so sym- 
pathetic to the needs of the Irish 
working- classes, so eloquent upon the 
benefits to health, sobriety and con- 
tentment that good houses would se- 
cure, and So insistent upon the necess- 
ity of making _ the new dwellings 
beautiful as well as useful, that Mr. 
Devlin could do little more than say 
“ ditto to Mr. Burke." 


Wednesday, May — Those per- 

sons, at home and abroad, who persist 
in regarding the British as univeral 
land-grabbers will please note that 
Spitsbergen, despite the undoubted 
fact that an Englishman landed there 
three centuries ago, leaves us cold. Al- 
though no direct response was made to 
Mr. Ashley’s suggestion that the future 
of the island should be referred to the 
Coal Commission, it is widely felt that 
if Mr. Smillie and Sir Leo Chiozza 
Money would volunteer to explore its 
possibilities they would be doing the 
country signal service. 

The drawbacks of having the Leader- 
ship of the Opposition in commission 
were further exemplified when Sir 
Donald Maclean in his most impres- 
sive manner asked for a day to discuss 
Lord Erbnch’s commu- 
nications to the Press. 
Mr. Bonar Law inquired 
if he desired to move a 
Vote of Censure in his 
capacity as Leader of the 
Opposition. “ No, no," 
shouted the supporters 
of the rival claimants, 
Mr. Adamson and Mr. 
George Lambert. 
Whereupon Sir Donald 
altered his tone and 
mildly observed that he 
only wanted to clear up 
a constitutional point. 
The debate on Mr. 
Hartshorn’s motion re- 
garding the state of Ire- 
land was unique of its 
kind in that not a single 
Member representing an 
Irish constituency took 
the floor; but in spite 
of that it produced more heat than 
light. Both the mover and the 
seconder (Mr. Sexton) were rich in 
denunciation of the present Govern- 
ment of Ireland, but poverty-stricken 
in suggestions for its improvement. 
Lord Henry Bentinck seized the op- 
portunity to make final recantation of 
his Unionist principles, but in default 
of more practical proposals was re- 
duced to imploring the people of 
Ulster “to show some spirit of com- 
promise;’’ and Lord Hugh Cecil in 
a despairing moment declared that he 
would sooner see three-fourths of Ire- 
land independent than the whole of it 
presented with a form of Home Rule 
which no Irishman desired. After that 
one appreciated Sir Keith Eraser’s 
remark, that during four years’ soldier- 
ing in Ireland he had only met one 
man who understood thelrish Question, 
and he was an Englishman who had 
only been there a week ! 

Thursday, May 16th — The intelligent 
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foreigner who should try to disentangle 
the causes of Egyptian unrest from 
the speeches delivered in both Houses 
this afternoon will be rather puzzled. 
Erom Captain Wedgwood Benn in the 
Commons he would learn that it “was 
due to the ineptitude of the British 
Administration, the ill-treatment of the 
natives by the Army of Occupation, 
and in particular the unsympathetic 
attitude adopted by Lord Cuezon to- 
wards the Nationalist leaders, one of 
whom, according to Captain Benn, 
"‘held in Egypt a position compar- 
able with that of Mr. Speaker here,” 
Across the corridor at the very same 
moment Lord Cuezon was asserting 
that Egypt was enjoying extraordinary 
material prosperity, that the British 
soldiery had shown wonderful restraint 
-in very trying circumstances and that 
the Government had not the least de- 
sire to repress Egyptian in- 
dividuality (when not too 
exuberant, of course) or 
deny .to natives an ever- 
increasing share in the ad- 
ministration of their coun- 
try. They would have been 
quite ready to listen toEAGH- 
Duii and his friends if they 
had not begun by demand- 
ing the complete disappear- 
ance ..of British rule. The 
intelligent foreigner will 
probably come to the con- 
clusion that Egypt is very 
like Ireland — except that it 
has no TJlstefr. 

General Sbelt gave a 
fairly plausible explanation 
of the apparently wanton 
destructiou of new aero- 
planes that is going on 
at Earnborough and elsewhere. Owing 
to the rapid progress in aviation they 
were already obsolete for military 
purposes before they were delivered. 
They are quite unsuitable for civilian 
use, and are therefore . being “ re- 
duced to produce^" — a euphemism for 

scrapped.” 

Mr. Shoett was not in his place, but 
the interests of the Home Department 
did not suffer in the hands of the 
Under-Secretary. Sir Hamae Green- 
wood rattles out his replies with the 
speed and accuracy of a machine-gun, 
and has a neat formula for dealing with 

sup^lementaries ” : All these further 
Questions are covered by my original 
answer.” ... . 

** But in course of time sympafclietio Ameri- 
I cans and the other tribes Will be searching the 
mins of burned-out passions and agonies, 
armed with the rewritten Badaeker or its 
Allied equivalent .*^ — Manchester QuardAan, 

The re-writing seems to have begun 
dlrgady.. 


MORE MUSICAL REGONSTRUCTtON. 

(B'jf our Special Beporter, loho is also 
busy tobth the Goal Commission.) 

At the three hundred and seventeenth 
sitting of the Musical Eeconstruotion 
Commission Mr. Justice Bland, the 
President, said he felt sure he would 
be voicing the feelings of all present 
in tendering his congratulations to Sir 
Leonardo Spaghetti Coyne on his ele- 
vation to the peerage as Viscount Ver- 
micelli of Milan, and to Mr. Gladney 
Jebb on receiving the honour of K.P.O. 
(Knight of the Proletarian Order). 

A memorandum on the economics of 
the Eussian Ballet and the probable 
cost of its reorganisation on a Marxian 
basis was read by Mr. Ploffskin of the 
Garden City Gymnosophist Guild. By 
a scheme for a uniform salary for all 
dancers, compulsory vegetarian diet, 


Sir Mark Hollo way, who next occupied 
the witness’s chair, admitted, in reply 
to the questions of Sir Gladney Jebb, 
that, since his student days, he had 
seldom been engaged in manual labour 
on any instrument for more than two 
hours a day. It was not necessary for 
a conductor. But he knew of pianists 
who practised for six or even eight 
hours a day with impunity. 

Sir Gladney Jebb. Do you not think 
that if all compositions were written in 
the key of C it would materially conduce 
to the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number?— The President has aheady 
deprecated the multiplication of hypo- 
thetical questions, which have reached 
a total of more than fifteen thousand. 

Viscount Vermicelli. Do you think 
that the unrestrained performance of 
Jazz-music conduces to the moral bet- 
terment of the simian proletariat? — 
That seems to me to be a 
question which bears on the 
administration of the Un- 
necessary Noises Act. 

Are you in favour of the 
establishment of a Ministry 
for the Control of Syncopa- 
tion?' — No; but I would 
cordially support a Bill for 
the Compulsory Segrega- 
tion of Irresponsible Col- 
lectivists. 

In reply to Mr, Moody 
MacTear, Sir Mark Hollo- 
way said that he had never 
been down a coal-mine, but 
that ha had a few shares in 
a gold-mine, which had cost 
him five pounds a-piece, but 
had never borne any divi- 
dends and were now quoted 
atone-and-sixpence. 

The next witness, Dame Erisca, the 
famous Californian singer, was sub- 
jected to a remarkably severe examina- 
tion by Mr. Moody MacTear. 

Mr. Moody MacTear. Do you consider 
that the assumption of the title prima 
donna is compatible with democratic 
principles ? — I never assumed it ; it was 
bestowed on me by the free suffrages of 
the musical world. 

Mn MacTear. Then you admit that 
you possess it. Are you prepared to 
submit proof of your title to the Corn- 
emission ? — Certainly ; but it would pro- 
bably mean bringing forty van-loads of 
press-cuttings and cause considerable 
congestion of traffic. 

Mr. MacTedr. Is it not the case that 
the prima donna has been condemned 
by the best musical critics aS- an obsolete 
anachronism, tending to perpetuate the 
abuses of the **star” system and to 
foster breaches of the Decalogue and 
to enhance the soloist at the expense of 
the chorus ? — I believe that Wagner 



The Muzzled One. Take mv Tip, XounG EEnUEB, and hop it— quick. 
There ’s a copBer Coming.’* 


and the exclusive use of the balalaika, 
Mr. Ploffskin was of opinion that a 
Bolshevist Ballet might be safely or- 
ganised so as to satisfy the artistic 
aspirations of the proletariat and 
counteract the pernicious influences of 
the pseudo-Ethiopian style affected by 
the idle rich. 

Examined by Sir Edwin Edgar, O.M., 
Mr. Ploffskin admitted that none of the 
famous Eussian composers of recent 
years had associated themselves with 
the Eevolutionary movement, and that 
the Eussian Ballet had originally been 
an integral part of the ImperiaJL Opera. 
But he had no doubt that on a proper 
proletarian basis it would function with 
a far more beneficent activity. He 
pointed out that there was a strong 
facial resemblance between Teotsky 
and M. Paderewski, and between 
Lenin and Beethoven. In reply to a 
question from Mr, Moody MacTear, 
Mr, Ploffskin said that he had been 
down a coal-mine in Siberia, 
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held the view expressed in the opening 
part of yonr question, but he was unable 
to get on without her, wrote a famous 
address to the Star of Eve, and gave 
the chorus practically nothing to do in 
many of his operas. 

Mr, MacTear, Is it not the case 
that the operatic tenor has been pro- 
nounced on good authority to be not a 
man but a disease ? — The authority was 
a German conductor, who was presum- 
ably speaking of German tenors. 

Mr. MacTear. Have you ever been 
down a coal-mine? — No; but I was 
presented with a diamond brooch by 
the diggers of Kimberley. 


BAKBELOONACY. 

This is a song of the Tube — 

Let us begin it 

By cursing the furies who fight and 
who bite ev’ry night 
To get in it ; 

The folk who see red and who tread 
on the dead 

And climb over the slain, 

And who step on your face in the race 
for a place 
In the train. 

The pack ! 

The wolves who attack. 
Attempting to kill you until you 
Ball flat on your back ; 

The tigers who tear at your hair and 
who swear 

As they tread on your neck, 
Leaving you battered, bespattered and 
shattered, 

An absolute wreck. 

From these sharks, 

These mild-looking typists and 
clerks. 

May Heaven defend you. They ’ll rend 
you — ^up-end you 

(I carry the marks). 

This meek-looking, sleek-looking, weak- 
looking clique 
With the Bolshevist brains 
Inflamed at the thought that they ought 
to have caught 
Much earlier trains. 

Mourn 

For the hat that is flat 
And the collar of which you vrere 
shorn. 

Shed a tear for the dear little ear that 
you had 

And the bags which to rags have been 
torn. ' 

Weep for the fellow who tried but who 
died at your side 
-As the tide swept along. 

He wa-s a victim. They tricked him 
and kicked him. to death, 
Though he *d* done them no 
■ ^ wrong. 


This is a Song of the Tube. 

A ballad of sorrow, 

A grey sort of lay of To-day and a greyer 
To-morrow ; 

A dismal, abysmal, chaotic, neurotic 
Creation 

Of one who was done after running 
a mile 

To the station. 


From a report of the Coal Commis- 
sion : — / ■ 

“ The next witness was Lord Dynevor. He 
said he had 8,270 acres of coal land in Car- 
marthenshire. His interest in the estate 
came to the iamily through one of three 
collieresses.” . 

-Even Mr. Smilme would admit that that 
I ought to constitute an absolute title. 


More Impending Apologies. 
From a bookseller’s advertisement : 

“Hj3w PicTioisr. 

Beason and Belief — By Sir Oliver Lodge. 
Man and the Universe — ^By Sir Oliver Lodge. 
The Great Crusade — ^By Bight Hon. D. 
Lloyd OcQCxgey -^Canadian Pa^e7\ 


“It was essential for Great Britain that 
France should emerge from this war strong 
and able to defend herself. The recognition 
of* this fact explains the change of British 
pohcy at Pars during the Wonferenoe of 
Poace .^’ — The Times. 

We like the new title for the victors’ 
conclave, but do not care so much for 
the unusual spelling of the French 
capital, though it may have been 
adopted in deference to American pre- 
judices. ■ . ‘ 
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it was time for bed. And could we give 
his man a shake-down, please? It was 
pretty dark, he said, and the fool might 
lose his way home. 

That should have warned me. Chau- 
cer wasn’t the man to keep a batman 
who was a fool. 

It must have been about 3 a.m. when 
I was waked by my man helping Chau- 
cer dress. 

“ VYhat ’s the matter? ” 

“ Your fellow says my man ’s ill.” 
“Whafcisit?” 

I “ I dunno, Sir,” my man said. “ ’E ’s 
groanin’ an’ rollin’ about an’ keepin’ 
all us others awake.” 

When I got to the men’s hut I found 
Chaucer kneeling beside the sick man, 
who was holding his head and groan- 
ing. All the other men were sitting up 
and looking, on. After a minute or 
two Chaucer got up and beckoned me 
outside. 

“ Look here,” he said, I don’t want 
to scare you, but suppose that chap ’s 
got anything infectious. Is there a 
doctor handy ? 

“ Nowhere nearer than Sailly.” 
‘'Well, Gubson tells me they were 
expecting the M.O. at our camp to- 
day. He may have stayed the night. 
Can you send somebody up to see? ” 

I sent off an orderly at once, and in 
half-an-hour a young doctor arrived, 
and ordered all the other men out of 
the hut. Then he pulled a gaudy hand- 
kerchief out of his pocket, sprinkled it 
with some stuff out of a small phial, 
tied it over his mouth and only then 
began to fiddle about the sick man, 
feeling his pulse and sounding him. 

Then he got up, readjusted his hand- 
kerchief-respirator and mumbled that it 
was cerebro-spinal- something. Spotted 
fever. 

We all got out of that hut in double- 
quick time, believe me. The doctor 
was full of orders — half a hundred 
things to do at once. The man must 
be strictly isolated. All the contacts 
— every blessed man who had been in 
the hut with hiin — must be placed 
under supervision. The hut must be 
put out of‘ bounds. And when he 
found half the men had gone under 
the tarpaulin shelter he put that out of 
bounds too. 

We were a full hour trying to 
separate the contacts; but when the 
doctor found the cook getting breakfast 
ready and heard he had been in the 
sick man’s hut he threw his hand in. 

** I. won’t answer for a single one of 
you,” he said; “the place is no better 
than a pest-house. Throw that breaks 
fast away. It’s sheer poison. Clear 
out, all of you.” 

It was Chaucer started the panic. I 
saw him sneaking away up the slope, 


DIAMOND-CUT-DIAMOND.’’ 

This is to w^arn all honest men to 
beware of No. 007 Eield Company, E.E., 
known to its victims as “ Chaucer’s 
Gang,” the most conscienceless crew 
of body-snatchers and common thieves 
in all the B.B.E. 

I am myself no fastidious precisian, 
being in a Labour Company, but there 
are limits — or should be. My own par- 
ticular grouch against them started at 
Eipilly-sur-Somme. They, being skilled 
Eoyal Engineers, were clearing under- 
growth and putting up huts in Eipilly 
woods for a division due to arrive, 
'and my scorned rabble were unloading 
the huts in sections from barges at 
Eipilly canal wharf and loading them 
on to lorries for transport to the woods. 
Chaucer and his Eoyal Engineers were 
living on the spot — Ardennes wav- 
ing o’er them her green leaves and so 
forth — and we were in rest billets (loud 
roars of raucous laughter) in Eipilly 
village, the least sanitary spot in the 
whole war zone. ; 

Chaucer “ wouldn’t -let us stay with 
him in the huts — said the Chief En- 
gineer was very keen on men living next 
their work. But between’ Eipilly and 
the canal wharf was an ideal spot. The 
chalk downs sloped steeply to the river, 
and halfway down was a bit of a level 
plateau just the size for a couple of huts. 
South aspect ; good fishing and bath- 
ing; a home fr’om home. The woods 
hid it from view above and the road- 
side poplars from below. It was a 
truly desirable building site. 

We had a hurdle-maker in our com- 
pany, so I gave him a brace of light- 
duty men as apprentices and they built 
a little hut of wattle and daub. It had 
a nice rural appearance and was warm, 
but it leaked in wet weather, and the 
more I thought of Chaucer lying dry 
under his felt roofs the worse I felt 
about it. So I had a chat with my 
sergeant at the' wharf, and the long 
and short of it was that two walls and 
one roof got delivered by mistake at 
the desirable building-site. 

We worked late that night, and next 
day had thirty men in residence, with 
one end of the long hut partitioned off 
for Simmonds, my subaltern, and myself. 

So far so good. I began to think 
about making another mistake and 
getting a second hut, but that evening 
Chaucer came sliding down over the 
steep turf, visibly annoyed. 

“ Where did you get this hut ? ” 

“Bound it.” 

“On Eipilly wharf ? ” 

“Certainly npt. I found it down 
there by the road and had it brought 
up here for safety. If a lorry had run 
over it in the dark ” 


“Ah, cut it out,” he said. “The 
hut is mine. I found two odd sections 
in the last barge-load. Any poacher 
who knew his job would burn the 
feathers when he cooked the bird. You 
needn’t start to explain about your fool 
N.C.O., who made a mistake. I keep 
that sort of N.G.O. myself. If 1 get 
an official inquiry about this hut I 
shall send back official information.” 

“ Eight-o 1 Then come in and have 
a drink, and don’t be official before 
you need.” 

That ’s where 1 was wrong, I tried 
to enlist ' the blighter’s sympathy. 
Showed him round camp, the view, 
the bathing — everything. When Sim- 
monds came up from the river with a 
string of roach Chaucer admitted it 
was a truly bon billet. \ I 

Next day he called again with, one of ' 
his subalterns, a creature called Gubson, I 
who went down to the river to watch 
Simmonds fish. When he had gone 
Chaucer told me he had a spare hut. 

“Not one of these diyi^onal huts, 
but a thing we knocked up ourselves. 
We’ve nearly finished our job here, 
and if it ’s any use to you you can have 
it. But mind you,' I know nothing 
about this other hut you *ye got here. 
If you ’re caught with that one your 
blood be on your own head.” 

“ You ’re a Christian,” I told him, 
and, Gubson and Simmonds returning, 
the conference had a drink and ad- 
journed. 

Next day I found quite a squad of 
light-duty -men, and^sent ’em to dis- 
mantle and bring down Chaucer’s hut. 
I admit they rather exceeded instruc- 
tions, for they brought a lot of things 
that Chaucer had omitted to mention. 
However, they said he was there when 
they took them, so I supposed it was 
41.11 right. Besides the hut they had 
two bell-tents, a big tarpaulin, some 
corrugated iron and expanded metal, 
some home-made chairs and tables, a 
water-tank and a field kitchen, with its 
wheels broken off — a noble lot of loot 
it was. They worked like beavers bring- 
ing it down and getting it in place, and 
when Chaucer drifted down again at 
the end of the week all my men were 
housed there as snug as you please. 
Einally Gubson presented the camp 
with a punt he had salved in Sailly vil- 
lage — and there we were, all the plea- 
sures of the Eiviera and none of the 
disreputable company. 

We were so pleased with all they 
had done for us that we suggested they 
should stay the night and celebrate the 
occasion. Chaucer said he would be 
delighted, if we would send to his bat- 
man and tell him to bring down his 
razor and toothbrush. At .midnight, 
wffien the batman arrived, Chaucer said 
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LIFE’S DIFFICULTIES. 

Mother, “Why, what's the Mattbe, darling? “ 

Small daughter {tearfully), “Oh, Mums, I do so want TO GIVE this WORM TO my hen 
Mother, “Then why don’t you?” 

Small daughter {with renewed wails), “ C-COS I’M SO AFRAID THE WORM WON’T LIKE IT.’ 


SO I thought it better to make a move 
too. I didn't ask the doctor where we 
were to go ; he 'd have had us all sleej)- 
ing out on the open grass for a week if 
I had. So the whole lot of us, half 
asleep, trekked back to Bipilly village 
and turned into our old biUets again. 

s5< >!? 

It w^as my Sergeant-Major who told 
me next day that Chaucer and his gang 
had taken possession of the Eiviera — 
my Riviera. I went there at once, to 
find out what it all meant, but they had 
a sentry at the foot of the slope, who 
said the camp was infected and no one 
was allowed there; so I climbed the 
elopes and looked down ftom above. 

. Chaucer was smoking outside my pet 
hut talking to a couple of his sub- 
' alterns, and a string of men was lined 
up beside the field kitchen for tea. 

I Close by, the l^atman, recovered from 
, his illness, was putting a fishing-rod 
together, and one of the subalterns 


blew his nose on a gaudy handkerchief 
which I recognised at once. 

I went straight back and told the 
Towm Major of Bipilly that one of the 
new divisional huts was being occupied 
by the Sappers. It wasn't cricket, but 
it was all I could do. 

“ That 's all right," he said. Chau- 
cer 's acting as divisional B.E, He 's 
entitled to one hut. He told me he 
had been arranging for you to erect it 
for him." 

Our Pessimists, 

“Applications are invited from properly- 
qualified persons for the position of Medical 
Officer of Health.. . . . 

The appointment will be from the 1st July, 
1 1919, for the duration of the War.” 

AdvL in Local Pa^er, 


THE KEY TO EAIBYLAND. 
The trees have magic doorways 
Down into Fairy- land, 

Yet nobody, but only me, 

Has time to understand 
That if we knew the magic, 

Itioe could work it, too, 

We could creep down to Fairy-town 
And do as fairies do. 

The keys are four-leaved clovers ; 

They're not so hard to get — 

Just creep about and search them out, 
And don't mind getting wet ; 

But oh I I wish the’ fairies- 
Weren't quite so secrety ; , 

I've tried and tried, but still they hide 
The key-holes for each key. 


Prom Grave to Gay, 

'< Otioks, day old ; r^y Satoday.” „ resolved that tenders be 

' , , oUained from the various bands in the district 

It looks like a case ot counting beiore with a viewto holding concerts in the Queen’s ^ 
they are hatched, ' .. Gardens during the summer months.” 
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AT THE PLAY. 

Cyrano ’* moves to Drury Lane. 

Sir Thomas Bbecham, having been 
translated to another place, has made 
way for Cyrano and his nose, which 
now finds more room to turn round in. 
I had not seen Mr. Lorainb on the 
more congested stage of the Garrick. 
Indeed the last time that I assisted at 
M. Eostand’s play was some twenty 
ears ago in the South of France. It 
appened that there had recently been 
a vogue of Musketeer plays in Eng- 
land. Behind my seat was a British 
Baronet (a recent creation) for 
whom the French language had 
little or no meaning. The first 
' and only sign of intelligence that 
he showed was well on in the per- 
formance, at the words, Qni est ce 
monsienr V '' Cest U ArtagnanJ' 
iP'Ariagnan then disappears al- 
together). 

“ Another of these damned Mus- 
keteer plays,*' said the Bart. ; 

** I ’m off 1 ” And he went. 

I am not sure that, even in Eng- 
lish, it would have been just the 
play for his taste ; but that London 
has plenty of people who can ap- 
preciate it may be seen by the way 
in which Mr. Loraine "can hold 
the * great auditorium under the 
spell of its romance. Without an 
effort he endears to us the defects 
of his hero's Quixotic qualities, and 
makes his very deformity contri- 
bute to the triumph of his heroic 
panache. Even such of the poet's 
prolixities as survive a very careful 
pruning of the text are made to 
seem essential to the self-expres- 
sion of character. 

Mr, Loraine is happy in his 
book, for the clever, rendering 
made by Miss Gladys Thomas and 
Miss Mary Guillemard reproduces 
both the spirit and the letter of the 
poem. And from his east he gets 
all the support that he needs. 
True, he needs very little. He fills 
the stage, and the other characters 
— notably the colourless Christian de 
Neimllette — are little more than his 
foils. Miss Stella Campbell, as 
BoxanCj failed, at times, to convey a 
sense of overwhelming passion either 
' for the body of Christian or the soul 
which she imagined it to contain ; but 
she was always a. gracious figure and 
her voice was gentle. Perhaps Mr. 
Loraine owed most to his scenic 
artists, Messrs. Dulac and John Bull, 
who gave of their best. There was at- 
traction too in the very names of Arras 
and Bapaume, as well as in the tbo^ght 
, af ,tbe part that our Cyrano of to-day 
has played against a ruder foe than, the 


Spaniard. x\nd was I wrong in tracing 
a hint of other experiences gained at- 
the front, when Mr. Loraine nearly 
turned up his false nose at the mention 
of ** military wit." 

The part offers little scope for humour. 
Cyrano, with all his generous impulses, 
is too self-conscious for that. But in 
each of his moods and phases — bravado, 
sacrifice, acceptance of the inexorable 
pathos of things — Mr, LoRAiNE'had got 
at the heart of the man. A very brave 
and inspiring performance. O. S. 


How Historjr is written. 

From reports of Mr. Asquith’s speech 
at Newcastle: — 

He [Lord French] has taken an unusual, 
and I think an unfortunate, course (cheers), 
giving to the world at this stage what must 
be an ex ^aJrte narrative of what happened 
under his command.” — Times, 

“ He has taken an unusual, and as I take it, 
an unfortunate course in giving to the vrorld 
what must of necessity be an expert narrative 
of what happened under his command.” 

Daily Herald. 

“ Beauty in House Buildino. 

LET us LOOK AS THOUGH WE HAD WON 
.THE Daily Mirror, 

Who said we hadn*t 7 


THE DAY. f 

t 

At last the great day has arrived ; in 
less than half an hour I shall be at the 
church. Heavens ! what excitement. 
And yet I suppose most girls have had 
to undergo the ordeal, if one may so 
describe it, at some period of their life. 

The magic church is not far distant 
and from my room I can hear the 
merry pealing of the bells. In the 
garden the birds are singing as they 
have never sung before. Truly life is 
a beautiful poem on such a day as 
this. 

But I have really little time to 
dwell on these things, for am I not 
the centre of creation itself, the hub 
kround which the whole household 
revolves in one wild bewildering 
whirl of ecstasy? How can one 
think when one is surrounded by 
a triumphant mother, a couple of 
adoring and not envious sisters, a 
critical brother and a doting father ? 

But then why should I think ? 
Why use my brain at all when all 
the thinking that needs to be 
thought is being thought for me? 
Goodness, how my poor head reels'. 
If only I could sleep. Ah, yes’, 
that is what I could almost wish 
for at this moment — sweet’, sooth- 
ing, refreshing sleep. » \ 

But it is not to be; the house ik 
just a great tearing pandemoniun|i 
of joy. Hark ! What 's that ? A 
motor horn ? Yes, yes, a taxi is ajb 
the gate. Now another has glided 
forward and waits expectantly for 
the central figure — myself. 

“ Well, darling," murmurs my 
father, “ it 's high time we were 
off. Wouldn't do to be late to- 
day, you know," And be laughs 
proudly. 

Gan I describe the journey to 
the church? I can, but I will 
spare you. Enough to say that I 
carry myself with dignity. Whether 
I do so in the vast solemn atmo- 
sphere of the church I am unable 
to say, though I will confess to a 
feeling almost of awe. 

In deep silence we move down the 
aisle. The service begins. Can I repeat 
it ? I fear not. But one passage there 
is which stands out prominently from 
the rest. It is in the form of a de- 
mand made by the clergyman. Looking 
steadily at my father, he exclaims : — 

“ Name this child'' 

I am roused to a fresh interest, and 
with fast-beating heart I await my 
father’s answer. It comes as a bomb- 
shell to my sensitive ears : — 

“ Armisticia Beatty ZeehrtLgge / " 
And I believed that only Germans 
could wage war on helpless babes. 



“Where you bin this hour op the night?” 

“ I ’VB BIN AT HE UNION, CONSIDERIN’ THIS 'ERE 
STRIKE.” 

** Well— YOU can stay down there an’ consider 

THIS ’ERE LOCK-OUT,” 






OUR BOOKIIMG-OFFICE. 

{By Mr. FuncKs Staff of Learned Gl&rh$.) 

Books dealing with life at the Front have naturally 
somewhat slackened in volume of late. Perhaps this 
accounts for some part of my interest in Pushed and the 
Return Push (Blackwood), But more rnust be put down 
to the lure of the subject, and most of all to the admirable 
way in which the writer, who chooses to be known as 
“Qcex,” has dealt' with it. Briefly, the book is a record 
of the two great sensational movements of 1918, and of the 
writer's experfcnces as an officer of an Artillery Brigade in 
the retreat forced upon the Fifth Army by the break through 
of the Germans on March 21st, and subsequently in the 
return push which broke the Hindenburg Line and ended 
the War. The publishers say that this is the only account 
yet written by a participator in these happenings ; I hardly 
think that any will appear more vivid and moving. The 
amazing sequence of the events with, which it deals gives 
to the book the thrill of arranged drama, in which disaster 
is balanced by the triumphant ending. However unskil- 
fully told, such a history could hardly fail of its effect ; by 
good fortune, however, it finds in ** Quex " a chronicler able 
to do it justice. Simply and without apparent effort he con- 
veys the suspense of the days before the attack (a couple of 
chapters here are as breathlessly exciting as anything that 
I have yet read in the literature of the War), the long trial 
of the retreat, and finally the retaliation and the ever- 
quickening rush forward from victory to victory that makes 
last autumn seem like an age of miracles. Itis essentially 
a soldier's story, at times technical, throughout filled with 
the unflurried all-in-the-day’s-work philosophy that upheld 
our armies in every change of fortune^ For many reasons 


a volume that should find its place in any collection of the 
smaller histories of the Great War. 

Until I had very nearly reached the end of The Cormorant 
(Melrose) I could not, though I tried, make up my mind 
as to which of three possible claimants was filling the 
title-r6le. When I did discover the “ Cormorant's " identity 
with a fourth person quite unsuspected, I found myself just 
a little inclined to wonder whether perhaps the authoress 
had not had the mystification of her readers as her real aim 
when she chose her title, and merely introduced a pleasant 
American, who called people names with a, sincerity few of 
us would dare to imitate, in order to justify her choice. But 
all the same I am not going to tell her secret here, for I 
feel that much will be added to the interest of a very plea; 
sant'book if readers will pause long enough at the end of 
chapter sixteen to try to “ spot " the “Cormorant " and — as I 
hope and believe — guess wrong. Miss Ann (or Anne, for 
her publishers seem to be in two minds about it) Weaver 
has compounded her tale from the somewhat ordinary in- 
gredients of a heroine, as aggressively red-haired as only 
red-haired heroines can be ; a philandering but finally faith- 
ful hero ; a worthless but charming married man, and a 
number of less important people, many of whom are well 
drawn, though I think that I have met that scheming and 
malicious French maid before. The Gormorant*s lines are . 
chiefly laid in country houses of the more delightful sort and 
the story is well told. When Miss Weaver invents a more 
distinguished plot she should do something very goodindeed. 

, . . , 1 

Mr, Horace Bleacklet's Anymoon ' (Lane) is a reason,- 
ably diverting because superbly improbable account of Engr 
land, under the new Boeialist Commonwealth, with Joseph 
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Anymoon^ a highly popular Cockney plebeian, as President. In The Thunderbolt (Unwin) Georgina Bonham, at home 
Pollows an era of feminist control and a Bolshevist revolu- and amongst her intimates, delighted in small-talk. It 
tion contrived by one (with the authentic properties, flowed in an unceasing stream, particularly when Di\ 
^‘Crimson Guards ” and purple morality), and finally the Bayke, her chief adviser and confidant, came to tea and ate 
Eestoration through the loyalist Navy, the complacent his favourite currant-and-sultana cake. Everything, in fact, 
Any7noon consoling himself with the reflection that if he prepares you for one of the tamest of all tame novels, when 
was a failure as Ceomwell he can at least be a success as suddenly the “ Thunderbolt of the title remembers its 
General Monk. Perhaps the wilder critics of the present attributes and bursts from a clear sky. Thenceforward 
order have no reason to complain if their impatient generali- Mr. Georoe CoiiMOEE's book is of a particularly painful 
sations are marshalled, however disingenuously, against character. For the horrors which here accumulate on 
them. But the judicious folk of every school who are now horror’s head I find no adequate excuse, even though the 
trying to take their bearings may wonder if much is to be villain of the story is a German. 

gained by putting up and knocking down such flimsy figures ' 

of straw. Mr. Harold Oox contributes a rather too solemn Blanche Maddison, the heroine of The Obstinate Lady 
preface, which labels this otherwise irresponsible novel as a (Hutchinson), might without any excess of rudeness be 
serious tract, I rather think that the engaging spectacle of called pig-headed. With her case in my mind let me advise 

tllA hincrrfl.-nh#ar of WTT.Tn?.a i — i i • t 


the biographer of Wilkes 
and the editor of The Edin’ 
burgh (the author of The 
New Bepublic surely some- 
where in the offing) crouch- 
ing among the headstones 
with a candle in a hollow 
turnip will make a certain 
appeal to those with a 
sense of humour and pro- 
portion . . . The others may 
like it even better. 

Nothing could be more 
attractive than the central 
idea of The Love Spinner 
(Methuen), which is to tell 
the war-time adventures of 
a little old lady — the good 
fairy of her circle — ^whose 
interest in the heart-affairs 
of her friends wins her this 
pleasant if slightly senti- 
mental title. But, ungrate- 
ful as is the task of breaking 
so innocent a butterfly upon 
the wheel of criticism, 1 *m 
afraid I must add that I 
think Miss Clara Turn- 
bull has hardly carried 
^ out her purpose with suffi- 
cient discrimination. . In 
plain fact she has allowed 



Bus Conductor. “Anybody want the Albeet ^AldV” 

Weary Househunter {absent-mindedly). “It*s bather large, but 
PERHAPS I MIGHT BE ALLOWED TO SUB-LET A PAJRT.” 


women who have married 
disgusting men to seek 
whatever shelter the law 
may give them rather than 
adopt her persistently cold 
and aloof manner. I hardly 
wonder that her husband 
found her a little exasperat- 
ing." We all know Mr. W. E. 
Norris as a novelist who 
can be trusted not only to 
tell an intriguing story, but 
also to construct it irre- 
proachably. But here, I 
think, he has penalised him- 
self with the materials he 
has chosen. However he 
sets bravely to work to wipe 
off his handicap, and very 
nearly succeeds. If I cannot 
credit him with complete 
success it is because the sub- 
sidiary tale of love which he 
gives us is really too anaemic. 
Yet I can conceive of people 
so fed up with the makers 
of blood-heat fiction that 
Mr. Norris’s lukewarm 
method will afford them a 
pleasant change. 

However cleverly Mr. 
William Caine may treat 


her sympathies to run away with her. Such a character his theme, The Wife Who Ga^ne Alive (Jenkins) ^ only 
u producing another version of the antiquated mother-in-law business, 

incidentally the most benevolent reactions m confirmed Doll Brackett was a beautiful American girl, and if she had 
misanthropes, demands to be handled with the nicest care nor been idiotically idolised by her mother and could have 
1 Let me put it that Miss realised the difference between pounds and pence she 

f rpK ^ always been entirely successful in this might have made an excellent wife for George March, of 
xespect. ihus, despite some agreeable scenes, the book Hampstead, portrait - painter. Mrs. Brackett was not 
remains one for the unsophisticated, or for those whose actively hostile to this marriage, but after losing her for- 

disapprove of the economy which March 
f f ^ concerns itself preached and tried in vain to practise. Persuaded that her 

of W 5 tenants, the chief objects idol was no longer becomingly enshrined, she proceeded to 

^ end an air-raid, of which the make trouble between husband and wife, and they separated. 

onnnrLn provides Mzss Jesste with the Then followed a very lean time both for Mrs. Brackett and 

SalS ^ I daughter, until at last the former made such an out- 

thrown her down and was pro- rageous proposal that Doll came to her senses. You will 

sort of subject offers no very 

shelll favourable outlet for Mr. Caine’s particular gifts, but the 

^ confidential style in which he telkthe story is distinctly 

b^Knroved bv ir and as a warning to foolish mothers-in-law it is 

been improved by more restraint in the telling. something more than adequate. 
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ONCE UPON A TIME. TO-DAY.* 


CHARIVARIA. 

It was the pig, says an eminent 
Danish economist, that lost Germany 
the^ War. His omission to specify 
■which pig seems almost certain to pro- 
voke further recriminations among the 
German High Command. 

' sis sl« 

sis 

After all, the War may have wakened 
a new spirit in the nation. Up to the 
time of writing no one has attempted 
to corner mint-sauce. 

^ A movement, we hear, is on foot to 
give a public welcome to the cheeses on 
their return to our midst. It is thought 
that a march-past could easily be ar- 
ranged. jj, ,,, 

Hackney will supply electricity to 
consumers at a special rate during the 
Peace celebrations. The present price 
of one-and-sixpence per kilowatt-and- 
soda practically inhibits anything like 
deep-seated festivity, 

s;s ^ sK 

A Miners' Association in the North 
has decided not to establish a weekly 
newspaper. Pending other arrange- 
ments they will do a little light mining, 
but it must not be taken as a precedent. 

At a meeting of Hassocks allotment- 
holders a speaker stated that he had 
seen rabbits jump a fence five feet high. 
Experts declare that this is at least 
three feet over proof. 

As the outcome of suggestions by 
the Economy Committee at Eton Dr. 
AniNGTON has made certain restrictions 


in regard to various articles of dress, 
notably socks and mufflers. Hence- 
forward only such socks as do not re- 
quire muffling will be worn. 

The cow that walked into the lending 
library at Walton Heath has since ex- 
plained that it merely wanted to look 
up “Manchuria" in the encyclopaedia. 

He 

, , , ❖ 

It IS said that the question of neu- 
trality has caused most of the delay in 
the formation of the League of Nations. 
We certainly realise the difficulty in 
deciding how Norway and Switzerland 
could come to grips, in the event of a 
War between these two countries, with- 
out infringing the laws of neutrality. 

Hi Hi 

“No harm to the moon will result 
from the eclipse of the sun on May 
28th," states a writer in an evening 
paper. This is good news for those 
who have mining shares there. 

There is a falling off in the tanning 
of kids in India, says The Shoe and 
Leather Trades JBecord, Smith minor 
talks of migrating to the'Orient. 

Government ale, says a trade paper, 
will shortly be on sale in some parts of 
Ireland. This certainly ought to be a 
lesson to them. 

Two Parisians who had previously 
arranged to fight a duel iiave refused 
to meet.' It is supposed that they have 
quarrelled. ^ 

'“'He 

As we go to press we are informed on 
good authority that the cat that de- 


veloped rabies last w’'eek has now been 
pccessfully killed eight times, and it 
is expected that its final execution will 
have taken place by the time this ap- 
pears in print. ^ 

We understand that the Tredegar 
Fire Brigade strike is settled. Patrons 
are asked to bear with the Brigade, 
who have promised to work off arrears 
of fires in strict rotation. 

Hi * 

A Surrey Church magazine appeals 
for funds to renovate the church exits. 
For ourselves, if we were a parson, we 
shouldn’t worry about getting people 
out of church so long as we got them in. 

H< 5!« 

. A Scottish Chamber of Commerce 
has passed a resolution in favour of 
smaller One Pound Treasury Notes. If 
at the same time they could be made a 
bit cheaper the movement would be a 
popular one. ^ 

A taxi-driver who knocked down a 
.pedestrian .in Edgware Eoad and 
then drove off has been summoned. 
His defence is that he mistook the un- 
fortunate man for an intending fare. 

' - He 

The Northumberland Miners’ Council 
has passed a resolution calling on the 
Government to evacuate our troops 
from Eussia,drop the Conscription Bill, 
remove the blockade and release con- 
scientious objectors. Their silence on 
the subject of Dalmatia is being much 
commented on. ^ 

* 

A report reaches us that Jazz is 
about to be made a notifiable disease. 


von. CLvr. 


z 
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A SPRING IDYLL. 

If wound stripes were given to sol- 
diers on becoming casualties to Cupid’s 
archery barrage, Eonnie Morgan ’ s sleeve 
would be stiff with gilt embroidery. 
The spring offensive claimed him as an 
early victim. When he became an ex- 
tensive purchaser of drab segments of 
fossilized soap, bottles of sticby brillian- 
tine with a chemical odour, and post- 
cards worked with polychromatic silk, 
the billet began to make inquiries. 

“It’s that little mam’zelle at the 
shop in the Eue de la E^publique,” 
reported Jim Brown. “ He spends all 
his pay and as much as he can borrow 
of mine to get excuses for speaking to 
hfer.” 

There was a period of regular visits 
and intense literary activity on tbe part 
of Eonnie, followed by the sudden dis- 
appearance of Mam’zelle and an en- 
deavour by the disconsolate swain to 
liquidate his debts in kind. 

“ I owe you seven francs, Jim,” said 
he, “If you give me another three 
francs and I give you two bottles of 
brilliantine and a cake of vanilla- 
flavoured soap we’ll be straight.” 

“ Not me ! ” said Jim firmly. “ I ’ve 
no wish to be a scented fly-paper. Have 
you frightened her away ? ” 

“ She ’s been stoejpt away on a flood 
of my eloquence,” said Eonnie sadly. 
“ But in the wrong direction ; and 
after I’d bought enough pomatum from 
her to grease the keel of a battleship, 
and enough soap to wash it all off 
again. Good soap it is too, me lad; 
lathers well if you soak it in hot 'water 
overnight.” 

“ How did you come to lose her ? ” 
asked Jim, steering the conversation 
out of commercial channels. 

“ The loss' is hers,” said Eonnie ; “ I 
wore holes in my tunic leaning over 
the counter talking to her, and I made 
about as much progress as a Pe4ce 
Conference. I got soap instead' of 
sympathy and seent instead of senti- 
ment. However, she must have got 
used to me, because one day she asked 
if I would translate an English letter 
she’d received into French. 

“ “ * Now 's your chance to make good,’ 
I thought, language being my strong 
euit; but I felt sick when I found it 
was a love-letter from a presumptuous 
blighter at Calais, who signed himself 
* Your devoted Horace.’ Still, to make 
another opportunity of talking to her, 
I offered to write it out in French. She 
sold me a block of letter-paper for the 
purpose, and I went home and wrote a 
lifelike translation. 

“She gave me a dazzling smile and 
warm wtlcotrae when I took it in, bnt 
on the balance i dictn*’!; feel that I ’d 


done myself much good. And next day 
I’m dashed if she didn’t give me 
another letter to translate, this time 
signed ‘ Your loving Herbert.’ Herbert, 
I discovered, was a sapper who ’d been 
transferred to Boulogne and, judging 
by his hand, was better with a shovel 
than a pen. As an amateur in style I 
couldn’t translate his drivel word for 
word. Like Gyrano, the artist in me 
rose supreme, and I manicured and 
curled his letter, painted and em- 
broidered it, and nearly finished by 
signing * Eonnie’ instead of * Herbert.’ 

“ She was quite surprised when she 
read the translation. 

“ ‘ C*est gentzl, n'est^ce-pas ? ’ said 
she, kissing it and stuffing it away in 
her belt. ‘ I did not think,’ she went 
on in French, ‘that the dear stupid 
’Erbert had so much eloquence.’ I 
saw my error. I had made a probable 
of a horse that hadn’t previously got 
an earthly. So, to adjust things, I 
refrigerated the next letter — which 
happened to be from ’Grace — to the 
temperature of codfish on an ice block. 
And the consequence was that Georgette 
sulked and would scarcely speak to me 
for three whole days. 

“ The situation, coldly reviewed, ap- 
peared to be like this. When ’Grace 
or ’Erbert pleased her I got a share of 
the sunshine, but when their love- 
making cooled her displeasure was 
visited on poor Eonnie. Any advances 
on my own part were countered with 
sales of soap, customers apparently 
being rarer than lovers. So i had to 
bide my time. 

“But one day letters from ’Grace 
and ’Erbert arrived simultaneously, and 
were duly handed to the fourth party 
for necessary action. It occurred to 
me that when the time came for me 
to enter the race on my own behalf 
I need have little fear of ’Erbert as a 
rival, so I determined to cut ’Grace out 
of the running. 

“ I translated his letter first. I cen- 
sored the tender parts, spun out the 
padding and served it up like cold-hash. 
Then I set to work on ’Erbert. I got 
the tremolo stop out and the soft pedal 
on and made a symphony of it. I made 
it a stream of trickling melody — blue 
skies, yellow sunshine and scent of 
roses, with Georgette perched like a 
sugar goddess on a silver cloud and 
’Erbert trying to clamber up to her on 
a silk ladder. To read it would have 
made a Frenchman proud of his own 
language. Then, for dramatic effect, I 
took the letters, put them on the oonnter 
and walked out without a word. ‘That,’ 
thought I, ‘ will do ’Grace’s business — 
and then for ’Erbert I ’ 

“ Next day, when I went to see the 
result, to my surprise I found that her 


place behind the counter was taken by 
that little red-haired G^lestine. 

“ ‘ Where ’s Georgette ? ’ said I. 

“ ‘ Ah, M’sieur, she has gone,’ said 
Gelestine. ‘Figure to yourself, this 
’Grace, who used to write with ardour 
and spirit, sent her yesterday a poor 
pitiful note. It made one’s heart bleed 
to read it, such halting appeal, such 
inarticulate sentiment, “Lepauvre gar- 
qon!'' cried Georgette, “his passion is 
so strong he cannot find words for it. 
He is stricken dumb with excess of 
feeling, I must be at his side to com- 
fort him.” And she has flown like the 
wind to Calais, that she may be affianced 
to him. But if M’sieur desires to buy 
tbe soap I know the kind you prefer.’ 

“ So you see me,” concluded Eonnie 
plaintively, “bankrupt in love and 
money. Three francs, Jim, and I’ll 
chuck in a packet of post-cards.” 


SONGS OF SIMLA. 

I. — The Bureauobat. --- 

Along a narrow mountain track 
Stalking supreme, alone, 

Head upwards, hands behind his back, 
He swings his sixteen stone. 

Quit of the tinsel and the glare 
That lit his forbears’ lives, 

His tweed-clad shoulders amply bear 
The burden that was Clive’s. 

A man of few and simple needs 
He smokes a briar — and yet ' • 

His rugged signature precedes 
The half an alphabet. 

Across these green Elysian slopes 
The Secretariat gleams, 

The playground of his youthful hopes, 
The workshop of his schemes. 

He sees the misty depths below, 

Where plain and foothills meet, 

And smiles a wistful smile to know 
The world is at his feet ; 

To know that England calls him back ; 

To know that glory’s path 
Is leading to a cul de sac 
In Cheltenham or Bath ; 

To know that all he helped to found, 
The India of his prayers, 

Has now become the tilting ground 
'Of MiLL-bred doctrinaires. 

But his the inalienable years 
Of faith that stirred the blood, 

Of zeal that won through toil and tears. 
And after him — the flood, 

========^^ J. M. 8. 

Our Feminine Athletes. 

“ Wanted, Young Lady, vaults bar.— Apply 
personally, Mrs. , Oddfellows’ Arms.” 

’ Fromncial Paper. 




THE GEEAT EENUNCIATION. 

Peesicekt Wilson. “NO! I DON’T THINK IT QUITE SUITS MY AUSTEB'B TYPE OE BEAUTY.’ 

[It is reported tiaat the United States of Am^ica have declined to accept a^ mandate for.'Oonstantfnople.] 



.6 



FEBFOEMINa LION AT MUSIC-HALL, HAVINO GOT LOOSE, FINES ITS WAY TO BOOM OCCUPIED BY CHABWOMAN. 
Char, “Nah, then! I won’t ’ave them nasty things in ’eeb. I can’t abide ’em.” 


BLANCHE’S LETTERS. 

Peace and other Complications. 

Park Lane, 

Dearest Daphne,— Already eyery- 
one "s gofe peace-strain and what state 
we shall all be in by the time it’s actually 
signed I haven^t the dimmest. People 
have their own ideas of how they mean 
to celebrate it, and when they find that 
other people have the same ideas and 
mean to do the same things at the same 
time there are alarums and excursions, 
and things are said, and quite several 
people who were dear friends during 
the War don’t speak now owing to the 
peace I 

Par exetnple, marches and proces- 
sions being so much in the air, I ’d 
planned a lovely Procession of Knitters ; 
two enormous gilt knitting-needles to 
be carried by the leaders and a banner 
with “ We Knitted our Way to Victory I ” 
and myself on a triumphal car dressed 
in white silk-knitting. And then, just 
as everything was being arranged’ at 
our ‘‘Knitters’ Peace Procession” com- 
mittee* meetings, I found that Beryl 
Clarges had ^olen my idea and was 


arranging a “ Crochet Peace Proces- 
sion,” with an immense* gilt crochet- 
hook to be'carried in front, and a banner 
with some nonsense about crochet bn it, 
and herself on a triumphal car dressed 
in crochet 1 

I said exactly what I thought before 
I left off speaking to her. 

Then, again, everyone wants to give 
a dance on peace night. I ’d settled to 
give a big affair with some perfectly 
new departures, and all the nicest peo- 
ple I wanted have said, “ Sorry, dearest, 
but I ’m giving one myself that night.” 
I ’ve no patience with the silliness and 
selfishness of everybody. 

Talking of dances, one’s getting a 
bit degoMie of Jazz bands and steps. 
When ces autres get hold of anything 
it always begins to leave off being 
amusing. There’s really a new step, 
however, the Peace Leap, that hasn’t 
yet been quite usi and spoilt by the 
outlying tribes. The origin of it was a 
little funny. Chippy Havilland was at 
one of Kickshaw’s Jazz dinners one 
night, where people fly out of their 
seats to one-step and two-step between 
the courses and during the courses and 


all the time. Well, while Chippy was 
eating his fish the band struck up that 
catchy Jazz-stagger, “She’s corns on 
her toes,” and Chippy, his mouth full 
of fish, jumped up and began to dance. 
Of course several fish-bones flew down 
his throat, and while he was choking 
he did such fearful and wonderful 
things that the whole room, not dream- 
ing the poor dear was at his dernier 
sou;pir, broke out clapping and shout- 
ing and then imitated him, and by the 
time Chippy felt better he found him- 
self famous and everybody doing the. 
Peace Leap, which has completely cut 
out the Jazz-stagger, the Wolf’s Prowl 
and everything else. 

Oh, my dearest, who do^ you think 
are among the crowd of married people 
who ’re going to celebrate peace by 
dissolving partnership ? The Algy 
Mallowdenes 1 Our prize couple I The 
flitchiest of Dunmow Flitch pairs 1 The 
turtlest of turtle-doves! Whenever 
people spoke of marriage as played out 
other people always weighed in with, 
“Well, but look at the Algy Mallow- 
denes.” 

They married on war -bread and 
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Government cheese and kisses (un- 
rationed). Seriously, though, m'amie, 

1 believe they 'd scarcely anything be- 
yond his two thousand pounds a year 
as Permanent Irremovable Assistant 
Under-Secretary at the No-Use-Com- 
ing-Here Office. Certainly an “official 
residence’’ and a staff of servants were 
allowed ’em, but when poor Lallie 
asked to have a ball-room built, and 
Algy said he simply vmst have a bil- 
liard-room and smoke-room added, one 
of those fearful red-flag creatures got 
up in the House just as the money was 
going to be voted and made such an 
uproar that the matter was dropped. 

And then, having heaps of spare time 
at the No-Use-Goming-Here Office, 
Algy began to write novels and found 
himself at once. You’ve-read some of 
them, of course? Life with a big L, 
my dear. Every kind of world while 
you wait, the upper, the under, and the 
half, Lallie was very glad of the 
money that came rolling in, but I 
believe she said wistfully, “ How does 
my gentle quiet Algy know so much 
about this, that and the other? ” And 
her gentle quiet Algy made answer: 
“ Intuition, dear ; imagination ; the 
novelist’s temperament.” 1 

By-and-by, how^ever, she began to 
hear of his being seen at the Umpty 
Club and Gaston’s, chatting with Pearl | 
Preston (one of those people, you know. 
Daphne, who ’re immensely talked 
about but never mentioned) . And then 
a “certain liveliness” set in at the 
official residence of the Permanent Irre- 
movable Assistant Under- Secretary. 

“ You silly little goosey ! ” said Algy ; 
“ don’t you see that it ’s not as a man 
who admires her but as a novelist 
who’s studying her that I talk to 
Pearl Preston ? She ’s my next heroine. 
A heroine like that is a sine qua non in 
a novel of the Modernist school.” 

But Lallie couldn't see the dif be- 
tween a man and a novelist, and Algy 
couldn't write his best seller without 
studying its heroine, and so — and so 
— at last our poor prize couple are in 
that long list that an overworked judge 
complained of the other day. And if 
you ask for the moral I suppose it ’s 
“Don’t try to study character where 
there isn’t any.” 

This is emphatically a season for 
arms, my Daphne, which seems quite 
a good little idea for peace-time ! Paces 
and figures don’t count; it’s the arm, 
the whole arm and nothing but the arm ! 
There are all sorts of stunts for attract- 
ing attention to round white arms, and 
if one has the other kind one had better 
go and do a rest-cure. Your Blanche 
is beyond criticism in that respect, as 
you know, and the other night at the 
opera I ’d a fou with a big black- 


enamel beetle, held in place by an 
invisible platinum chain, crawling on 
my upper sCrm. 

Lady Manoeuvrer is simply ravie de 
joie at the rage for arms, for her 
Daffodil, who ’s been a great worry to 
her (she ’s the only clever one, you know, 
all the others being pretty), has the best 
arms of the whole bunch. She ’s taken 
Madame Pallalerie’s course, “ The Fas- 
cination of the Arms,” and is made to 
flourish hers about from morn to night, 
poor child, till she sometimes does a 
small weep from sheer exhaustion. The 
other day at Kempford Paces, in a no- 
sleeved coatee with a black sticking- 


plaster racehorse in full gallop on her 
upper arm, she attracted plenty of 
attention and had two offers, 1 hear. 
Arms and the man, again ! 

A proj^os, Lady Manoeuvrer told me 
yesterday she ’d sent a thank-off’ering 
to one of the hospitals. “But how 
sweet of you ! ” I said. “ For the 
restoration of Peace, I suppose ? ” “No, 
dearest,” she whispered ; “ for the 
restoration of the London Season 1 ” 
Ever thine, BnANCHB. 


« LETTS TAKE RIGA.” 

Daily Mail, 

-Yes, and let ’s keep it. 
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•within the Arctic Circle -was an unfair tating the sounds -we naake under the 
MURMAN AMENITIES. test of our fortitude. Why had not the impression that they are learning a 

This -was to have been an essay from War Office or some newspaper corre- little English, 
an igloo, describing the awful privations spondent warned us ? More difficult problems arise, how- 


of the writer and the primitive savagery Madame, however, proved to have a ever, regarding (questions of military 


of his surroundings" on the Murman sense of proportion or humour ; or per- etiquette. Not King’s Eegulations, nor 
coast. It was to have wrung the sym- haps the collection was not her own. Military Law, nor any handbook de- 
pathetic heart of the public and at the In any case she showed no reluctance to votes even a sub-paragraph to light 
same time to have enthralled the student displace family photographs or china and leading upon certain points which 
of barbaric life with its wealth of exotic dogs, and rapidly had the room cleared we have here^ to consider every day. 
detail. While embodying all the best- for action; so that now, when we roll Kor example, if a subaltern glissading 
known newspaper cliches appropriated about the floor in friendly struggle, it is 1 on ski down the village street, main- 


to these latitudes it was to 
have included others speci- 
ally and laboriously pre- 
pared after a fascinating 
study of Arctic literature. 

But circumstances have 
blighted its early inspira- 
tion, and the article it was 
to have been wilt never be 
written, the telling word- 
pictures designed on board 
the transport never exe- 
cuted. ^ 

Figure the disgust of .five 
adventurers who, landing at 
the Murman base*, sternly 
braced to encounter the 
last extremity of peril and 
of hardship, to sleep in the 
snow and dig one another 
out 0 * mornings, to give the 
weakest of their number the 
warmest icicle to suck, the 
longest candle to chew — 
found themselves billeted 
in a room which the land- 
ladies of home would de- 
light to advertise 1 Its walls 
werehung withsuch pictures 
as give cheap lodgings half 
their horror ; it was encmn- 
bered with countless frail 
chairs and “kiggly” tables, 
and upon every flat surface 
had settled a swarm of al- 
bums, framed photographs, 
china dogs, wax flowers, 
penholder -stands, and all 
the choicest by-products of 
civilization struggling to- 
wards culture. As we were 
not to be frozen by expos- 
ure or immediately attacked 





1 ' 1 

i 






Manager {introducing music-hall turn). “Ladies and gentlemen, 
KHAQOOLA will now PROCEED TO GIVE HIS ASTOUNDING CLAIRVOYANT, 
MEMORY AND SECOND SIGHT ACT, AND WILL ANSWER ANY QUESTION 
THAT ANY MEMBER OP THE AUDIENCE MAY PUT TO HIM.” 

Voice from Gallery. “Tell us where there a *ouse to let.” 


taining his precarious bal- 
ance by the aid of a “ stick” 
in each hand, meets a Gen- 
eral, also on ski and also a 
novice, what should hap- 
pen? What does happen 
we know by demonstration : 
the subaltern brandishes 
both sticks round his head, 
slides forward five yards, 
smartly cr6ss,e^ the points 
of his ski and then, plung- 
ing forward, buries his head 
in the wayside drift, while 
theGeneralOfficer sits down 
and says what he thinks. 
But we do not know if these 
gestures of natural courtesy 
are such as our mentors 
would approve. No au- 
thority has set up for us 
any ideal in such matters. 
From official rules of de- 
portment the British soldier 
knows how to salute when 
on foot or mounted on bi- 
cycle, horse, mule, camel, 
elephant, motor - lorry or 
yak, but no provision has 
been made for the case of 
an army scooting on ski. 
So here we are at large in 
the Arctic Circle, coping 
with new conditions by the 
light of nature, and pay- 
ing such perilous compli- 
ments” to senior officers as 
our innate courtesy and 
sense of balance suggest 
and permit. 

Further, consider the 
question of dress. Even 
the gunners, who in the late 


by Bolshies, we might reasonably have only someone’s toilet tackle that crashes war used to wear riding-breeches of their 
expected to be asphyxiated by the Kus- with its spidery table, instead of cher- favourite colour, no matter what it 
sian stove; but even this consolation ished artificial fauna and flora. was, the kind of footgear they most 

was denied us, since Madame, convinced Thanks to our serviceable and becom- fancied, and any old variety of hat they 
that the English are mad in their love ing Arctic kit and the steady approach thought becoming, are shocked by the 
of fresh air, consented to leave it unlit, of the Spring thaw, heralded by the fantastic kit that is countenanced in 
"When first we arrived, "five large preparation of spare bridges to replace this latitude. It must be borne in 
soldiers with five la^ge kits, the aspect the existing ones, we can defy the mind that most of us are old cam- 
of the room filled us with terror. The eccentricities of the climate. Even the paigners and old nomads whose tailors 
fiercest frost or foe, we could have faced, language begins to reveal what might have grown accustomed to build us ap- 
but the bravest man may quail before be termed hand-holds; though possibly, propriate gear for various climes. Fash- 
wax-flowers and fragile tables top-heavy when the natives echo our words of ions for fighting in France, in Egypt, in 
with ornaments and knick-knacks, and greeting, painfully acquired from text- Mesopotamia, have gained a hold upon 
all felt that to encounter such things books on Bussian, they are simply imi- our affections, to say nothing of those 




SOCIAL DIFFICULTIjES IIM EARLY TIMES. 


Sriiish ifatron {whose hushct-Tid has just had his weekly coat of wood, to visitor), “ I 'M 
TILL he’s dry.” ' 


SORRY, Sir, bet my husband can’t see you 


designs for civil bread winning or moss- 
dodging in Central Africa, Eond Street, 
Kirkcaldy or Dawson City. The con- 
sequence is that here, pretty well out 
of A.P.M. range,* sartorial individualism 
flourishes unchecked. Thus the eye is 
startled to behold a fur headdress as 
big ^ as a busby, an ordinary service 
tunic, gaberdine- breeches, shooting 
stockings and Shackleton boots, going 
about as component parts of one officer’s 
make-up; or snow-goggles worn with 
flannel trousers, or sharp-toothed Bor- 
eas defied by a bare head and a chamois- 
leather jerkin; or the choice flowers of 
Savile Eow associated with Canadian 
moccasins.* 

What idea will the North Eussians 
retain’of the outward appearance of the 
typical British officer ? How will the 
little Lapps, befurred and smiling, who 
come sliding to market behind the trot- 
ting reindeer, report of us to the smaller 
Lapps at home ? Tn any case I hope we 
shall found a legend of a well-meaning 
if peculiar and patchwork people. 

“ Gas Stoker wanted for 11 million works, 
used to gas engine and exhauster ; 505 . per 
week of seven 12-hour shifts:” 

AdvL m Daily Paper. 

In the circumstfetnces the reference to 
“exhauster” seems superfluous. 


NEW AIDS TO THE ANGEY. 

The readers of the Personal Column 
of The Times were lately refreshed by 
the following entry i: — 

“Would the person in the green Tyrolese 
hat note that though it may be a custom on 
his own course to pocket golf-balls on the fair- 
way, it is hot done elsewhere.” 

For long the Personal Column has 
been a vehicle for appeal and regret, 
for affection and grief, in addition to its 
other manifold uses ; but as an instru- 
ment of admonishment it is fresh. The 
tragic thing is that up to the time of 
going to press the green Tyrolese hat 
has made nq reply. Either it does not 
read The Times or it has been rendered 
speechless. We were longing for some 
first-class recriminations. 

The new fashion is sure to spread. 
For example, any morning we are liable 
to find this : — I 

Would the lady (?) in the purple toque note 
that, though it may be the thing in her home 
to disregard the feelings-of others, the abstrac- 
tion of someone else’s chair at a White Sale 
at Blankridge’s is not the thing. 

And again : — 

The female with a red parasol, who thought 
it her duty to struggle like a wild-cat for a 
plae'e on a ’No. IT bus, opposite the Stores, on 
Friday afternoon last at a q[uarter to three, 


may be interested in learning that the service 
is not run solely for her. 

And a more intimate note still may 
be struck. Something like this may 
be looked for : — 

Will Lydia Lopokova take pity on an un- 
happy and neglected wife, whose husband has 
stated that he would resume dining at home 
only on condition that the table was laid as it is 
laid in The Gcod-Rtimoiired Ladies ? 

BEFOEE. 

Before I was a little girl I was a little 
bird, 

I could not laugh, I could not dance, 
I could not speak a word ; 

But all about the woods I went and up 
into the sky — 

And isn’t it a pity I Ve forgotten how 
to fly ? ' 

I often came to visit you. I used to 
sit and sing 

Upon our purple lilac- bush that smells 
so sweet in Spring ; 

But when you thanked me for my song j 
of course you never knew 
I soon should be a little girl and ,come 
to live with you. E. F, 

ISIore Dillydallying, 

“ Arbitration is to be adopted first in dis- 
putes between members of the League, then 
meditation by the Council .” — Liverpool Paper. 
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THE TREACHEROUS SON. 

I CERTAINLY hoped when I took tip my quarters in this 
quiet village that there would be no jarring note to disturb' 
the idyllic peace of my surroundings. And yet I had not 
been long in this pleasant sitting-room, with its outlook on 
blossom-laden fruit-trees, creamy-spired chestnuts and 
wooded down, before I became aware that a pitiful^ and 
rather sordid little domestic drama was in progress within 
fifty yards from my open windows. I discovered a son in 
the act of encouraging his aged and apparently imbecile 
parent to gamble with a professional swindler I Not that 
I have actually seen them thus engaged. As a matter of 
fact I have merely heard a few short remarks — and those 
were all spoken by the son. But, as everyone knows, even 
a single sentence accidentally overheard by an observant 
stranger may give him a clearer insight into the unknown, 
and possibly unseen,' speaker’s character than could be 
gained from countless chapters of a modern analytical novel. 

So these four sentences were quite enough for me. Per- 
haps I should mention here that the three personages in 
this ‘drama are birds — which makes it all the more painful. 

Like many of our British birds, the sole speaker occa- 
sionally drops into English, or I should never have under- 
stood what was going on. He may be a blackbird or 
thrush, but I doubt it, because I know all their remarks, 
while his are new to me. If A. A. M. heard them he would 
probably tell me they were those of a “ Blackman’s War- 1 
bier,” and I should have believed him — once. Hardly now, i 
after he has so airily exposed his title as an authority; but 
even as it is I should not dream of questioning his state- 
ment that “ the egg of course is rather more speckled,” be- 
cause I can well believe that the egg this bird — whatever 
he is — came from was very badly speckled indeed. 

It seems that, some time ago — I can’t say when exactly, 
but it was before I came down here — this unnatural son 
introduced to the parental abode (which I think is either 
No. 5 or No. 6 in a row of young chestnuts abutting on 
the high road) a rook of more than dubious reputation, 
whom he persuaded his unsuspecting sire to put up for the* 
night. And there the rook has been ever since. As I said, 
I have neither heard nor seen him, but I ’m positive he ’s- 
there, I am unable to give the precise date on which he 
first led the conversation to the good old English game of 
“ rigging the thimble ” — that also was before I came. ^ All 
I can state with certainty is that he interested his host in 
it so efiectually that now the infatuated old fool is playing 
it all day long. 

This is evident from his son’s conversation ; during the 
pause which invariably precedes it I should undoubtedly 
hear the father-bird (if he would only speak up — which he 
doesn’t) quavering, “I’m not sure, my boy, I’m not sure, 
but I ’ve a notion that, this time, he ’s left the pea under 
the middle thimble — eh ? ” 

On which the young scoundrel, knowing well that it is 
elsewhere, pipes out, “There it is, Ea-ther, there it is, 
Ea-ther!” with an unctuous humility shading into im- 
patient contempt that is simply indescribable, being indeed 
too revolting for words. 

Then, as the father still wavers, his son makes some 
observations which I cannot quite follow, but take to be 
on the fairness of the game as played with a sportsbird, 
and the certainty that the luck must turn sooner or later. 
After which he exhorts him — this time in plain English — 
to “ be a bird.” Whereupon the doting bid parent decides 
that he loill be a bird and back the middle thimble, and the 
next moment I hear the son exclaim, evidently referring to 
the rook, “ No, ’a ’s got it ; no, ’a ’s got it. Cheer up 1 Cheer 
up 1 ” with a perfunctory concern that is but a poor disguise 


for indecent exultation. I am not suggesting, by the way, 
that birds are in the habit of dropping their “h’s” — but 
this one does. There are times when he is so elated by 
his parent’s defeat that he cannot repress an outburst of 
inarticulate devilry. And so the game goes on, minute 
after minute, hour after hour, every day from dawn to dusk. 
The amount of grains or grubs or whatever the stakes may 
be (and it is not likely that any rook would play for love), 
that that old idiot must have lost even since I have been 
here, is beyond all calculation. He has never once been 
allowed to spot the right thimble, but he loill go on. As 
to the son’s motive in permitting it, any bird of the world 
would tell you that, if you possess a senile parent who is 
bound to be rooked by somebody, it had better be by a 
person with whom you can come to a previous arrangement. 

Now I come to think of it, though, I have not heard the 
unnatural offspring once since I sat down to write this. Can 
it have dawned at last upon his parent that this is one of 
those little games where the odds are a trifle too heavy in 
favour of the Table ? Or can the son have sickened of his 
own villainy and washed his claws of his shady confederate? 
I don’t know why, but I am almost beginning to hope . . . 
No ,* through the open window comes the well-known cry, 
“ There it is, Ea-ther ! There it is, Ea-ther ! Be a bird ! 
Be a hird\ . . . No, ’c’s got it! No, ’c’s got it! Cheer 
I up 1 Cheer up 1 ” They are at it again 1 E. A. 


A SHADY TENANT. 

[From inquiries made by a Daily Chronicle reprosontativo it 
appears that the present demand for housing accommodation is such 
that people no longer draw the line at ghosts.] 

The problem at last is a thing of the past ; 

Doubts and fears, Geraldine, are at rest ; 

We can put up the banns and make definite plans, 

Eor the love-birds will soon have a nest. 

I’ve inspected, my sweet, the sequestered retreat 
In which we are 'destined to dwell, 

And on thinking things out I have not the least doubt 
It will suit us exceedingly well. 

There are drawbacks, I grant, but one nowadays can’t 
Have perfection, as you are aware. 

And I ’m sure you won’t grouse when I state that the 
house 

Is both damp and in need of repair, 

I might add there ’s a floor that shows traces of gore; 

I discovered the latter to be 
That of one Lady Jane, who was brutally slain 
By her husband in Sixteen-Two-Three. 

Years have passed since the time of that dastardly 
crime. 

But the victim’s intangible shade 
Can be seen to this day, so the villagers ^ay*, 

In diaphanous garments arrayed. 

In the gloom of the room \vhere she met with her 
doom 

She’s appearing once nightly, it seems, 

And the listener quails as lugubrious wails 
Are succeeded by agonised screams. 

But the trivial flaws I have mentioned need cause 
No concern ; I am certain that you 
Will approve of my choice, Geraldine, and rejoice 
In the thought that our haven ’s in view. 

In the likely event of your mother’s descent 
There ’s the warmest of welcomes in store, 

And a rug I ’ll provide for her bedroom, to hide 
That indelible stain on the floor. 






THE NEW ARM. 

{On perceiving William in mufti again and carrying cne.) 

What is this implement of warfare, Bill? 

What seed of fire within its entrails slumbers ? 

Does it unfold at all ? Bun through the drill, 

Doing it first by numbers, ' 

Nofe a grenade and not a parachute ? 

Some remnant rather of the ancient folly, 

Some touch of times before the Big Dispute ? 

I have it now I A brolly. 

Yes, and it opens outwards like a tent, 

^ Guarding the sacred poll from skies injurious. 

Up with it ! Let us see your tops Is bent. 

How splendid ! And how curious 1 

Do it again, Bill. I am better now ; 

Only at first, perhaps, I slightly trembled. 

Press on the little clutch and show me how. 

The parts are reassembled. 

To think men poked these things into the sky, 

Bearing to face the storm’s minutest particles. 
Through four long hectic years, whilst you and I 
Borgot there were such articles. 

It brings the old times back to one again, 

The grim-eyed crowd that facedthe morning’s dolours 
Doing their very best to drip the rain 
Down other people’s collars ; 

The fond, fond pair beneath a single dome ; 

The fight to ride on Hammersmiths and Chelseas; 
The rapture when you found on reaching home 
Your gamp was someone else’s. 


0 symbol of routine and office hours ! 

O emblem of the soft civilian status 1 

Shall I too deign to roof me from the showers 
With such an apparatus ? 

Shall I consent to grasp within my hand 
The sign of serfdom and to get the habit 

Of marching like a mushroom down the Strand, 

A mushroom on a rabbit ? 

Never. O hateful sight 1 And yet — and yet 

I ’m not so sure. This month has been a dry one ; 

June will most probably be beastly wet ; 

P’r’aps, after all, I ’ll buy one. Evoe. 

Bast is East. 

‘‘The Girl Guides are doing well . . Another guide was married 

this month to Corporah . We wish them all happiness.” 

Diocesan Magazine (India), 
Corporal appears to be a specialist. 

“There are persistent rumours of a plotto bring back the old regime 
and put either a Hohenzollern or a representative of some other Boyal 
house on the Thorne of Germany.” — Canadian JPajoer. 

Ex-Kaisee {loq,) : “ No, thanks ; I ’ve had some.” 

“OxFOED FOE Holidays. — M ost beautiful city in England. Good 
lodgings and boating. Two golf links and fishing.” 

s Advt, in Provincial Pamper. 

We seem to remember,, too, some mention of an educational 
establishment in connection with the place. 

Our Helpful Contemporaries. 

“ There have been cases, we believe, in which the height of a person 
has increased after the person had reached mature age, but it has 
always been suspected that this was due to greater uprightness. A 
man who stoops always looks shorter than when he is standing quite 
upright. But no such explanation as this can be given for an apparent 
increase of the human head. If a head really requires a larger hat it 
must be because the head is larger.” — Provincial Paper. 




HONOUR SATISFIED. 


Geeman Deleg, 
EEMARKS I WI] 


SIGN? I’D SOONEE DIE! (Aside) AFTEE WHICH PEELIMINAEY 
OW SELECT A NIB.” 
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War and the U -boat campaign had gone istbe, gracefully swallowed Lord Beau- 
ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. on it might have been the salvation of champ’s Bill. He took occasion, how- 
Mondayj May IWi . — The coalminers the country. After all you can’t expect ever, to warn the prospective justicesses 
lately received concessions in wages to have shipyards without making a (if that is the right term) that, as the 
and hours that are going to cost the few slips. Commissions of the Peace were already 

.Lu- nianned, it might be some time 

before any large number of ladies could 
be added to the roll of those who, in the 
words of the Prayer-book, “ indifferently 
administer justice.” 

Quite unintentionally, of course, Mr. 
BoTTOMLEY-did the Government a real 
service in the Commons. Every day 
since his return from Paris Mr. Bonar 
Law has been pestered with inquiries 
as to when, if ever, the House was to 
be allowed to discuss the Peace terms, 

. and has evaded a direct answer with 
more or less ingenuity. This afternoon 
Mr. Bottomlby, after hearing that the 
Leader of the House had “nothing 
to add” to his previous replies, asked 
if he was right in supposing that, when 
the Treaty came up for ratification, the 
House must take it or leave it, and 
w'ould have no power to amend it in 
any respect. Mr. Law joyfully jumped, 
at the chance of ending the daily cate- 

Commander himself would havi been ^ ™ powmaient motor cars Tliat/’ he said, 

TTinvA nithv than Parliamentarv. LADIES IN GO\ERNMENT MOTOR-C AES. u exactly represents the position, and 

The^umberof motor-cars atthedis- General Seely , “Well, habdly ever.” j other way any 


and hours that are going to cost the few slips. Commissions of the Peace were already 

country twenty millions sterling in the — ' 

present financial year. The first result of 
this boon (teste Sir Auckland Geddes) 
is that they are turning out less coal 
per man than ever, and that the un- 
happy consumer must look forward to 
a further reduction in his already 
meagre ration. It is rather hard upon 
Mr. Smillie, who daily dilates in the 
Coal Commission upon the liardships , 

of the miner’s life, that his clients 
should let him down like this. 

For a thorough-going democrat com- 
mend me to Lieutenant -Commander 
Kenwobthy, the new Member for Cen- 
tral Hull, whose latest idea is that 
before British troops are sent to any 
new front the approval of the House 
of Commons should be obtained. I sus- 
pect that if, during his active-service 
days, some Member had proposed a 
similar restriction on the movements of 
the Fleet the comments of the gallant 

Commander himself would have been povernment motor cars V That,’/ he said, 

TTinvA mthv than Parliamentarv. LADIES IN GO\EENMENT MOTOR-CARS, u exactly represents the position, and 

The^umberof motor-cars atthedis- General Seely , “Well, habdly ever.” j g^^ other way any 

posal of the Air Ministry now stands at Tuesday, May 20th.— The advance of Treaty could ever be arranged.” 
the apparently irreducible minimum of woman continues. Very soon she will In anticipation qf the debate on the 
forty-two. Quite a number of theofiicials have her foot upon the first rung of the Finance Bill Mr. Sydney Arnold 
use train or bus, like ordinary folk; judicial ladder, and be able to write sought an admission from the Chan- 
some have even 'been seen to walk; J.P. after her name, for the Lord cbllor op the Exchequer that the in- 
and there has been such a slump in Chancellor, pointing out that in this come-tax on small incomes was hardly 
“joy-riding” that when asked if ladies matter the Government were bound to worth retaining, owing to the cost of 
were now carried in the official chariots honour the pledges of the Prime Min- collection. Not at all, said Mr. Cham- 



General Seely was able to assure 
the House that that never happens ; 
though I think he added under his • 
breath — “well, hardly ever.” 

There was barely a quorum when 
Colonel Leslie Wilson rose to in- 
troduce the estimates of the Ship- 
ping Controller. This was a pity,"^ 
for he had a good story to tell of r 
the mercantile marine, and told it 
very well. He was less successful 
on the subject of the “national 
shipyards,” which have cost four 
millions of money and in two years 
have not succeeded in turning out 
a single completed ship. With the 
wisdom that comes after the event 
Sir Charles Henry fulminated 
ferociously against the ‘ * superm an ” ' 
who had imposed this “ disastrous 
scheme ” upon the country. 

This brought up the superman 
himself. Sir Eric Geddes, who in 
the most vigorous speech he has 
yet delivered in the House defended 
the scheme as being absolutely 
essential at the time it was initi- 
ated. It was a war-time expedient, 
which changing circumstances had 
rendered unnecessary; but if the 



THE LONG PULL. 

Mr. Roberts responds to his country’s call. 


beelain. It costs six hundred 
thousand pounds and brings in 
eight million. Of course, he added, 
it costs more proportionately to 
collect small amounts than large. 
If the whole of the income-tax 
could be paid by one individual the 
cost of collection would be oiil. 
One imagined the Chancellor on 
the eve of the Budget wishing, d la 
Nero, that the whole of the British 
people had but one purse, into 
which he could dip as deeply and 
as often as he pleased. 

The debate on the Finance Bill 
was largely devoted to the proposed 
“levy on capital,” which a section 
of the “Wee Frees,” who already 
display fissiparqus tendencies, have 
borrowed from the Labourites. 
'After their amendment was framed, 
however, Mr. . Asquith spoke at 
Newcastle, and ostentatiously re- 
fused to say a word about the new 
nostrum. Sir Donald Maclean, 
anxious to avoid displeasing either 
his old leader or his new supporters, 
contented himself with the sugges-^ 
tion that a Commission should be 
set up to consider the subject. 
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The Chancellor had little difficulty 
in disposing of the amendment. He 
might, indeed, have contented himself 
with quoting the War Bond advertise- 
ments, which daily inform us that the 
patriotic investor “ will receive the 
whdle of his money back with a sub- 
stantial premium.” 

The Preference proposals which Mr. 
Acland had described as bred “ by Filial 
Piety out of the Board of Trade” re- 
ceived the unexpected aid of Sir Alfred 
Mond, who disposed of his Cobdenite 
prejudices as easily as the conjurer 
swallows his gloves, and unblushingly j 
asserted that the tiny Preference now 
proposed, far from being the advance- 1 
guard of Protection, was in reality a 
very strong movement towards Free 
Trade. Comforted by this authoritative 
declaration Coalition Liberals helped 
the Government to defeat the amend- 
ment by 317 to 72. 

Wednesday^ May 21sL — The Peers 
being as usual rather short of work at 
this period of the Session, the Lord 
Chancellor introduced a Bill to en- 
able the Official Solicitor for the time 
being to exercise powers and duties 
conferred on the person holding the 
office of Official Solicitor.” 

The rumours that have lately ap- 


peared in the papers, to the effect that 
the First Commissioner, op Works 
was contemplating revolutionary alter- 
ations at Hampton Court — in particular 
that he was going to transform the 
famous pond - garden into something 
quite different : a MoND-garden, in fact 
— are, it seems, grossly exaggerated. 
All that he has done is to appoint a 
Committee of experts to advise him 
what, if any, changes are desirable. 

The resumed debate on the Finance 
Bill was enlivened by some personal 
details. . By way of showing that even 
without a levy on capital the rich man 
bears his share of the burdens of the 
State, Sir Edward Carson remarked 
that, when he receives a retainer, he 
immediately allows for the super-tax 
and enters it in his fee-book at only 
half the amount. He had had one 
that very morning. “ Say it was five 
pounds ” — and the House laughed 
loudly .at such an absurd supposition. 

Then we had Lord Hugh Cecil 
pointing his argument that the import- 
ance of the proposed Preference to the 
Dominions was political rather than 
economical by the remark that if he 
wa^ going to be married — which he 
fervently hoped would not happen to 
him — he would expect his mythical 


bride to value his engagement-ring less 
for its pecuniary than its sentimental 
value. 

A capital speech by Mr. Stanley 
Baldwin, one of the few men in the 
House who talks finance as if he really 
understood it, wound up the debate, 
and procured the Finance Bill a second 
reading nem. con. 

Thursday, May 227i<Z.-— The Ministry 
of H.ealth Bill came up for third read- 
ing in the Lords. An eleventh-hour 
attempt by the Government to provide 
the new Minister with an additional 
Under- Secretary was heavily defeated, 
Lord Downham being appropriately 
enough one of the Tellers for the 
Opposition. 

The Commons heard some good news. 
Mr. Bend all’s pathetic story of an 
angling-party which, after walking 
five, miles along a dusty road to its fav- 
ourite hostelry, found it afdorned with 
the now too frequent notice, “ Closed — 
No Beer,” brought a most sympathetic 
reply from Mr. George Egberts, who 
boldly confessed, “ I am a believer in 
good beer myself,” and later on an- 
nounced that the Government had 
decided to increase the output from 
twenty million to twenty-six million 
standard barrels. 





Farmer. “Well, I be main glad to see you back feom the wab. I suppose you’ll be thinking of taking tg wobk now?” 


WHAT’S IN A NAME? 

The original answer to the question 
at the head of these insignificant re- 
marks was (correct me if I am wrong) 
nothing. ** A rose,” said Juliet^ “by 
any other name would smell as sweet.” 
But of course she was wrong. If a 
rose were handed to a visitor in the 
garden, with the words, ** Do see how 
wonderful this onion is ! ” such a pre- 
judice would be set up as fatally to 
impair its fragrance. There is, in fact, 
much in a name; and therefore the 
attempt of a correspondent of The 
Daily Express to find a generic nomen- 
clature for domestic servants should be 
given very serious attention ; the pur- 
pose being to meet “ the objection felt 
by so many women servants to being 
either called by Christian or surname,” 
As a means oi placating this very sen- 
sitive class the correspondent writes : — 
** One nearly always calls a cook by 
the name of her calling. I therefore 
suggest that a name be adopted be- 
ginning with the first letter of the class. 
Eor example : — 

liady’s-maid liouise. 


Parlourmaid . . . . Palmer. 

Housemaid Hannah, 

General Gertrude, 

Scullerymaid Sarah.” 

Here we have materials for a sweep- 
ing innovation which might, if it spread, 
not only simplify life but reinforce the 
language. For why confine such terms 
to domestic servants? If all parlour- 
maids are to be called “Palmer,” why 
not, for example, call all editors “ Eddy 
(very good Eddy, or very bad Eddy, 
according to taste) ? And all London 
County Councillors, “ Elsie*” ? 

But let us look a little narrowly at 
the specimens given. “Palmer” for 
“parlourmaid ” is good; but “ Louise ” 
does not reproduce the sound values of 
“lady’s-maid.” Some such word as 
‘‘Lais” would be better, or why not 
“Lady-bird,” which combines the de- 
sired similarity with the new euphemism 
“ home-bird,” invented to help trans- 
form domestic service to a privilege and 
pleasure ? “ Hannah ” for “ house- 

maid” is also wrong, although for 
“ handmaid ” it would be good. ^ On the 
analogy of “ Palmer,” why not caU all 
homsemaids “How ” ? or even **Housfo” ? 


If American Colonels can be called 
House, why not English housemaids ? 
For generals “Jenny” would be better 
than “Gertrude”; and for scullery- 
maids “ Scully.” “ Scully ” is quite a 
good name; there is a distinguished 
psychologist named Suley, and there 
was an M.P, for Pontefract named 
Gully. No scullery -maid need be 
offended. 

It is odd how we. call some persons 
by their profes^sion or calling, and others 
not. We say “ Doctor,” but we do- not 
address our gum-architect as “Dentist.” 
We say “Carpenter,” but we do not 
address a plumber as “ Plumber.” (In* 
cidentally, all plumbers might be called 
Warner). We say “ Gardener ” and 
“ Coachman,” but we. do not address an 
advocate as “Barrister.” If we had .a 
definite rule everything would be simple, 
but as we have not it is necessary to 
find several more names. I am not at 
all satisfied with The Daily Exjpress's 
test. For example, what would a second 
parlour-maid be called ? If three were 
kept they might bo called Palm, Palmer 
and Palmist. A long vista of difficul- 
ties opens. 
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RUS IN URBE. 

[“ Encouraged by the summer weather yester- 
day, a titled lady took her tea with some friends 
on the footway at Belsize Park Gardens, Hamp- 
stead. Unsympathetic passers-by, however, 
complained of the obstruction . . . and, follow- 
ing representation to the police by the public, 
the al~ fresco tea-party was broken up .” — Daily 
News,] 

In spite of the innate conservatism 
of the police we are pleased to think 
that the seeds of a happy imeonven- 
tionality, sown by this courageous lady 
of title, have already borne fruit. 

On Thursday night, about ten o’clock, 
the attention of passers-by was drawn 
to a four-post bed, which' was being 
trundled ' along the Strand by ’ eight 
stalwart footmen. On it reposed* the 
Duke of Sleepyacres. It appears that 
his Grace, on return from active service; 
found that the confined air of an ordin- 
ary bed-room engendered insomnia. He 
therefore conceived the idea of sleeping 
in the open-air and caused his bed to 
be placed in the centre of the Strand, 
opposite the entrance to'.'th© Savoy 
Hotel. The presence of ’the 'sleeping 
nobleman might have been unnoticed, 
had not Mr. Smillie chanced to pass 
the spot on his way from dining after 
a session of the Coal Commission, 
His eye was immediately caught by 
the ducal crest on the panels of the bed. 
Suspicious that this was a dastardly 
attempt on the part of a member of the 
landed classes to obtain sleeping-rights 
in a public thoroughfare, Mr.’ SmiIjLie 
lodged a complaint with.th.e police, and 
the Duke was removed to Bow Street. 

Some mild interest has been displayed 
by the public in a camp which has been 
established by three subalterns in t£e 
roadway at the corner of Charing-Oross 
and Northumberland Avenue. It is a 
small and quite inconspicuous affair, 
consisting merely of an army pattern 
bell-tent, a camp fire and a few deck 
chairs. Our representative recently 
visited the occupants to ascertain the 
reason for their presence. After hastily 
declining an offer of a glass of B.F.C. 
port, smuggled over from France, he 
inquired with polite interest whether 
his hosts contemplated a lengthy stay. 
They replied that they did. They were 
waiting for their demobilisation gratu- 
ities. The locality, they added, was a 
quiet one, where advancing old age 
could be met in comfortable meditation. 
Also the offices of Messrs. Cox, Box & 
Co., the Eegimental Agents, were in 
convenient proximity, and the latest 
news of the gratuities could be obtained 
with a minimum of trouble. Bp to the 
present the police have not interfered 
with them, apparently taking them for 
workmen employed in repairing the 
roadway. 


AT THE PLAY. | 

“Kissing Time.” 

Foe an infrequent worshipper at the 
shrine of Musical Comedy the atmo- 
sphere of a first night at a new, or re- 
nascent, theatre is perhaps rather too 
heady. There are so many potent 
vintages set on the board; so many 
connoisseurs who will offer to tell you 
beforehand of the merits of their favour- 
ite brands. 

I confess, to my shame, that when an 
actor with whose gifts I am unfamiliar 
is received on his'entrance with a storm 
of applause, I am not prejudiced, as I 
ought to be, in his favour. On the 
contrary I follow his performance the 
more judicially, and if I cannot find 



Mr. George Gbossmith . and Mr. Leslie 
Henson at the Winter Garden Theatre. 

that it corresponds to his apparent 
reputation I am apt (wrongly again) to 
conclude that the fault lies with him 
and not with myself. 

But in the case of Kissing Time, after 
a rather dull First Act, during wliieh I 
kept telling myself that I was not suf- 
fering from senile decay, I had to admit 
that the gods were in a great measure 
justified of their elect. For one thing 
the authors, taking a bold and original 
line (from the French), had produced a 
coherent plot; and both dialogue and 
lyrics were above what I understand to 
be the average in this kind. One ex- 
pects, pf course, a little Cockney licence 
— “pyjamas ” rhymed with “Palmer’s,” 
and so on — and a certain amount of 
popular banality, as in the song, “ Some 
Day ” (rapturously approved) ; but there 
were excellent verses on the text, “A 
woman has no mercy on a man,” and. 


I doubt not, much other good stuff 
which I missed because Mr. Ivan 
Caeyll, who conducted (and was pro- 
bably thinking more of his own plea- 
sant music than somebody else’s words), 
did not make enough allowance for my 
slowness in the up-take of patter. 

Mr. Leslie Henson was funny, and 
should be funnier still when the book 
has been cut down by about an hour 
and space allowed him for private de- 
velopments. Miss Phyllis Dare was 
graceful and confident. One easily 
understood her popularity ; but Miss 
Yvonne Aenaud, who was a little slow 
for the general pace, must, I think, be 
more of an acquired taste. 

Mr. Tom Walls (very svelte in bis 
French uniform) did sound work, and so 
did Mr. George Barrett, a humour- 
ist by gift of nature. Mr. George 
Grossmith, who with Mr. Laurillard 
has made out of the old Middlesex a 
most attractive and spacious “ Winter 
Garden,” brought vrith him the tra- 
ditions of the Gaiety, and had a warm 
personal welcome. I could bear him 
to be funnier than he was ; but as I ’m 
sure that he ’s clever enough to be any- 
thing he likes I can only assume that 
he wasn’t really trying. 

I join everybody in wishing him good 
cheer in this “ garden ” of his, where, if 
the auguries fulfil themselves, he is not 
likely, even in the dog-days, to have to 
endure “ the winter of our discontent.” 

. - O.S. 

THE LAND OF MY DREAMS 

I KNOW a spot where balmy air and 
still 

Enfolds the placid dweller hour by 
hour 

As, all unhampered in his tranquil 

* bower, 

He stretches idle limbs at ease until 
The blessed peace about him calms his 
will 

And hidden thoughts, expanding into 
flower, 

Amaze him with their beauty, and 
the sour 

Sharp voice of Care, that sounds far off 
and shrill. 

Moves him to gentle mirth that men 
can be 

So strangely foolish as to heed her call, 

Regardless of their true felicity, , , , 
Avoid the place, ye bores. Aroint ye all ! 
Afflict not one to this dear haven fled, 
My private earthly paradise — my bed. 


“ Quarrymen (experienced) Wanted, wages 
l5. per hour ; constant employment for 
good men. No bankers need apply.” 

Country Paper, 

Why this marked (discrimination against 
bankers ? We have known several who 
were most respectably. 
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THE EBNAISSANOE. > 

The unexampled rapidity with which, 
owing to the opportunities of war-time, 
men in all walks of life have reached 
the top of the tree in early manhood 
is leading on to strange but inevitable 
results. Unable to rise any higher 
they are already contemplating the 
heroic course of justifying their emi- 
nence by starting afresh at the bottom 
of the ladder. 

The crucial and classical exaipaple is, 
of course,’ furnished by our Boy Chan- 
cellor, ' It is an open secret that, with 
that sagacious foresight which has 
always characterised him. Lord Birken- 
head recogriifees the iihpermanency of 
hi3 exalted position and is resolved 
when and if he leaves the Woolsack 
to resume practice as a Junior. It is 
further' rumoured that some of our 
judges intend to follow liis august, ex- 
ample. The atmosphere of the Bench 
is not always exhilarating,' and, the 
salary is fixed. But a self-effacing 
altruism doubtless also enters into their 
motives. 

The impending exodus from Wiiitei- 
hall is another factor in the situation. 
Scores of demobilised. “Ministerial 
angels ” will soon be released, and are 
meditating fresh outlets for their bene- 
volent energies. Many of them, are 
young and some beautiful. The ro- 
mance of commerce and of the stage 
will prove a potent lure. Never has the 
demand for an elegant deportment and 
urbane manners in our great shops 
and stores been more clamant; never 
has the standard been higher. Our 
ex-officials may have to stoop, but it 
will be to conquer. We can confidently 
look forward to the day when no shop 
will be without „ its Demosthenes, 
Alcibiades or its Cicero. Opportuni- 
ties for employment on the stage are 
likely to be multiplied by the alleged 
intention of several actor-managers to 
enter Parliament, while others, nobly 
anxious to satisfy the claims of youth, 
have expressed their i*esolve only to 
appear henceforth in such subsidiary 
parts as dead bodies and outside shouts. 

In the domain of letters some start- 
ling developments are also threatened 
on similar lines. Mr. Welds, always 
remarkable for his refusal to commit 
himself to any finality in the formulation 
of his opinions, has, it is said, decided 
to devote his talents in future exclu- 
sively to the composition of educational 
works in words of one syllable, and 
where possible of three letters. He is 
also contemplating a revised and sim- 
plified edition of his novels, beginning 
with Mr, Bt’U Sees It Thro*. Mr. 
Shaw's fresh start will be the greatest 
surprise of all. He intends to go to 



“Excuse me, officer, but have you seen any pickpockets about here with a 

HANDKERCHIEF MARKED ‘SUSAN’?’* 


Eton and Oxford, and, as a don, to 
combat the tide of Socialism at our 
older Universities. Mr. Belloc, it is 
reported, has re-enlisted in the Erench 
Artillery, and Mr. Arnold Bennett 
has accepted a commission in the 
Dutch mercantile marine. 

’ The future of Mr. Asquith has given 
rise to a good deal of speculation in the 
Press, but we are in a position to state 
that he does not intend to re-enter 
politics or to resume his practice at the 
Bar, but has resolved to return to his 
first love — journalism. Sport is the 
only department in which the ornate 
and orotund style of which Mr. Asquith 
is a master is still in vogue, and the 
description of classic events in classical 


diction will furnish him with a con- 
genial opening for the exercise of his 
great literary talent. 

The rumour that Mr. Balfour, on 
his retirement from the post of Foreign 
Secretary, will take up the arduous 
duties of caddie-master at St, Andrew’s 
is not yet fully confirmed. Meanwhile 
he is known to be considering the alter- 
native offer of the secretaryship to the 
Handel Society. In this context it is 
interesting to hear that, according to a 
Eotterdam agency, Sir Edward Elgar 
has just completed a series of pieces for 
the mouth-organ, dedicated to Sir Leo 
Ohiozza Money, which will, it is hoped, 
be. shortly heard in the luncheon in- 
terval at the Coal Commission. 
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A SPORTING CHANCE. 

Deae Alec, Jolly glad to hear 
you 're coming home. I beat you after 
all, though. I suppose I was looking 
particularly pivotal when I saw the 
D.O., because he let me through at once. 

Will you go back to the Governor’s 
office? 

Yours ever. Gabby Norton. 

Dear Garry, — Haven’t the faintest ; 
but before settling down I ’m going to 
have a week or two, either sailing or 
fishing, so as to try to shed the army 
feeling, and I think you ’d better come 
with me. I ’ve saved no end of shekels, 
and I ’m going to give old Oox a run 
for his money (the bit that’s mine, I 
mean, that he’s been keeping for me). 

If you can find a likely craft, mop 
her up for me, old bean, and we’ll 
have a hairy time somewhere on the 
S.W. coast. 

Yours in haste, Alec Eidley. 

Dear Alec, — I wish you’d be less 
vague. What sort of a boat do you 
want — schooner, yawl, cutter or spoon- 
bill? A half-decker, or the full five 
quires to the ream ? Give me definite 
instructions and 1 11 do my best to 
carry them out. I’m afraid I can’t 
get off, so you ’ll have to take someone 
else, or incarnadine the seas by your- 
self. Yours as ever, Garry. 

Dear Garry, — Sorry to hear you 
can’t come. Any kind of a boat that 
will go without bouncing too high will 
do, and if it has a rudder, a couple 
of starboard tacks, bath and butler’s 
pantry so much the better. I mean 
to wash out the memory of those nine 
months at Basra last year with the 
flies. Yours, Alec. 

Dear Alec, — What you want, my 
lad, is a houseboat, and I doubt whether 
you 11 get one during this shortage of 
residential property. 

r should try fishing if I were you. 
In fact I have taken a bit of water for 
you in Cham shire. I haven’t seen it, 
but am told it ’s very all right and only 
twenty pounds till the 10th of June. 

Yours ever, Garry Norton. 

Dear Garry, — This is a top-hole 
place. To have got this water for so 
little you’re absolutely the Senior 
Wangler. 

You might send me some mayflies, 
old dear ; about half a pint I shall want, 
judging from the infernal number of 
bushes on the river banks here, Mr. 
Mills’s bombs have put me right ofl‘ 
my cast and I can’t do the old Shimmy 
shake either somehow. I can hear 
the click of croquet balls in the Vicar- 
age garden as I write, so the hooping 
season has begun. 


There’s one other chap staying in 
the pub. Talks and dresses like a War 
profiteer. Seems to be doing nothing 
but loafing about at present. 

Yours ever, Alec, 

Postcard, 

Have ordered the mayflies and will 
send them soon as poss. G. N. 

Dear Garry, — ^Thanks for yours. 
Not so anxious about mayflies now, but 
should be glad if you would send me a 
pound or two of the best chocolates. 

Having good sport. 

Jn haste for post, 

Yours, Alec. 

Dear Alec, — I enclose a couple of 
pounds of extra special chocolates, but 
didn’t know they were included in the 
Angler’s Pharmacopoeia. 

Glad you are having good sport and 
justifying my choice of water. 

Yours as usual, Garry. 

Dear Garry, — Thanks for chocs. 
The Vicar called the other day, and I 
have caught several cups of tea on 
the recoil at the Vicarage since. Mi§s 
Stevenson, his ewe-lamb, is Al, and we 
have had some splendid sport together. 
We caught eleven beauties yesterday; 
one was over 19^ inches. 

Post just going out. 

YQurs in haste, Alec. 

P.S. — Another couple of pounds of 
chocs would be useful. 

Dear Alec, — Awfully glad to hear 
the fishing is so good. I shall expect 
a brace of good long trout for breakfast 
one of these days. 

Yours, Garry. 

Dear Garry, — Who said anything 
about fish ? I sub-let the water (at a 
profit) to the War-profiteer three days 
after arriving. 

Miss Stevenson, with a brace of 
bouncing terriers, is outside whistling 
for me, so I must put the lid on. 

Yours, Alec. 

Dear Alec, — What ’s the idea ? You 
say you let the fishing a fortnight ago ; 
but last} Wednesday you wrote about 
catching eleven beauties, one over nine- 
teen and a half inches long. Some 
trout — what ? But why the terriers ? 

Yours in darkness. 

Gabby Norton. 

Postcard, 

Pats, Alec, 

‘‘ When G-reek Joins Greek.^^ 

The Red Cross announces that the repa- 
triation of Greeks forcibly removed from their 
homes in Eastern Macedonia has been virtually 
completed despite Bulgarian opposition. The 
reports says the Greek Red Cross rendered 
invaluable aid in looting imprisoned Greeks 
hidden remotely.”— Gazette. 


THE NAVY AT CAMBRIDGE. 

When first I joined the B.N.V. 

And ventured out upon the sea, 

The war-tried Subs. E.N. and Booties 
Who guided me about my duties 
Were wont to wink and chuckle if 
I found the going rather stiff ; 

And when, upon the Nor’ -East Bough, 
My legs proved scarcely firm enough 
To keep me yare and head-to-wind 
The very nicest of them grinned. 

Now times are changed, and here I am 
Once more beside the brimming Cam, 
Where lo, those selfsame Loots and 
Subs 

Whirl madly by iu punts and tubs,. 
Which they propel by strength of will 
And muscle rather more than skfll. 

For (if one may.be fairly frank) 

They barge across from bank to bank, 
With zig-zag motions, in and out, 

As though torpedoes were about ; 
Whilst I with all ah expert’s ease 
Glide by as gaily as you please, 

Or calmly, ’mid the rout of punts, 
Perform accomplished super-stunts. 

But do not think I jibe or jeer 
However strangely they career. 

In soothing accents, sweet as spice, 

I offer them my best advice, 

Or deftly show them how to plant a 
Propulsive pole in oozy Granta, 
Observing, “ If you only knew it 
This is the proper way to do it ; ” 

Till soon each watching Booty’s face 
Grows full of wonder at my grace, 

And daring Subs in frail Bob Boys 
Attempt to imitate my poise. 

0 war-tried Loots jund Subs. B.N., 
Thus by the Cam we meet again ;* 

And, as in wilder sterner days, 

We shared the ocean’s dreary ways 
In fellowship of single aim, 

1 never doubt we ’ll do the same 
By sunny Cam in happier times ; 

And therefore, if through these my 

rhymes 

Some gentle banter slyly flits, 

Forgive me, Sirs — and call it quits. 

From a club journal 

“Members will look forward to the River 
Trip this year as a change from a Trip to the 
River.” 

This constant craving for variety is 
one of the most unhealthy symptoms 
of the times in which we live. 

From a report of the debate on the 
National Shipyards : — 

“ ‘ The Mercantile Marine was our weakest 
front. If the sinking increased onr nnbiblical 
cord would be cut ’ (a graphic phrase this).” 

Provincial Pa^er, 

Graphic, perhaps, but hardly steno- 
graphic. 
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Poaclier {io gamekeeper wlio has been chaHiig him for twenty minulea). “Now, SONNy, O' you’VB ’ad a good best we’ll set 

OFF AGAIN.” 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

{By Mre Punch’s Staff of Learned Olerkse) 

Mr. E. E. Benson, seizing ’oeoasion as it flies, has given 
us, in Across the Stream (Murray), a story on the Yery 
topical subject of spiritualism and communication with the 
dead. As a practised novelist, with a touch so sure that it 
can hardly fail to adorn, he has made a tale that is interest- 
ing throughout and here and there aspires to real beauty 
of feeling ; though not all the writer’s skill can disguise a 
certain want of unity in the natural'and supernatural divi- 
sions of his theme. The early part of the book, which tells 
of the boyhood of Archie and the attempts of his dead brother 
Martin to “ get through ” to him, are admirably done. As 
always in these studies of happy and guarded childhood, 
Mr. Benson is. at his best, sympathetic, tendeV, altogether 
winning. There was lung trouble in Archie’s record — 
ilfarim indeed had died of it (sometimes I wonder whether 
any o£ Mr. Benson'S protagonists can ever be wholly 
robust), and there is a genuine thrill in the scene at the 
Swiss sanatorium, where the dead and living boys touch 
hands over the little cache of childish treasure buried by 
the former beneath a pine-tree in the garden. Later, when I 
Archie had recovered from his disease and' grown to suitor’s 
estate, I could not but feel, despite the sardonically observed 
figure of ile^ena,,the detestable girl who nearly ruins him, 
that the whole affair had become conventional, and by so 
much lost interest for its creator. Apart, however, from the 
bogie chapters of Possession {which I shall not further 
indicate) the most moving scenes in this latter part are 


, those between Archie and his father. I have seldom known 
a horrible situation handled with more delicate art ; it is 
for this, rather than for its slightly unconvincing devil- 
ments, that I would give the book an honourable place in 
the ranks of Bensonian romance. 

I quite agree with Mr. Harold Begbie, whose Mr. Ster- 
ling Sticks it OtU (Headley) is a generous attempt to put 
into the form of a story the case of the conscientious 
objector of the finest type, that, when we are able to think 
about this matter calmly, we shall have considerable mis- 
givings at least about details in our treatment of this difficult 
problem. I also agree that the officials of the Press Bureau 
don’t come at all well out of the correspondence which he 
prints in his preface, 'and, further, that the Government 
ought to have had the courage to alter the law allowing 
absolute exemption rather than stretch it beyond the break- 
ing point. But I emphatically dispute his assumption that 
the matter was a simple one. It was not the saintly, 
single-minded and sweet -natured 0.0. ’s of Christopher 
St&fiing’s type that made the chief difficulty. There were 
few of this literal interpretation and heroic texture. The 
real difficulty was created by men of a very different char- 
acter and in much greater numbers, sincere fn varying 
degrees, but deliberately, passionately and unscrupulously 
obstructive, bent on baulking the national will and making 
anything like reasonable treatment of them impossible. It 
would require saints, not men, to deal without occasional 
lapses from strict equity with such infuriating fqlk.^ Mr. 
Begbie’s book is unfair in its emphasis, but it is not 
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fanatical or subversive, and I can see no decent reason why 
it should have been banned. I certainly commend it to 
the majority-minded as a wholesome corrective. • 

^ That the reviewer should finish his study of the assembled 
biographies of twenty-four fallen heroes of this War with a 
feeling of disappointment and some annoyance argues a 
fault in the biographer or in the reviewer. I invite the 
reader to be the judge between us, for The New Eliza- 
bethans (Lane) must certainly be read, if only to under- 
stand clearly that there is no fault in the heroes, at any 
rate. Mr. E. B. Osborn describes them as “ these golden 
lads , . . who first conquered their easier selves and secondly 
led the ancestral generations into a joyous captivity” (what- 
ever that may mean), and maintains, against the father of 
one of them apparently, that he is apt in the title he has 
given to them^ and to their countless peers. I agree with the 
father and think they deserve a new name of their own ; 
such men as the Grenfell brothers, Hugh and John 
Charlton and Donald Hankey did more than maintain a 
tradition. Thei*e is about 
Dixon Scott, ** the Joyous 
Critic,” something, I think, 
which will be recognised as 
marking a production and 
a surprise of our own gene- 
ration — ;the ‘ ‘ ink - slinger ’ ’ 
who, when it came to the 
point, was found equally 
reckless and brave in sling- 
ing more dangerous matter. 

Again, I feel that there is 
needed a clearer motive than 
is apparent to warrant “a 
selection of the lives of 
young men who have fallen 
in the great war,” Selec- 
tions in this instance are 
more odious than com- 
parisons; there should be 
one book for one hero. 

Thirdly, I disapprove the 
dedication to the Ameri- 
cans ; and, lastly, I found in the author’s prose a certain 
affectation that is unworthy of the subject-matter. An 
instance is the reference to Harry Butters’ “ joyous ” 
quotation of the quatrain : — 

Every day that passes 
Filling out the year 

Leaves the wicked Kaiser 
Harder up for beer. 

I like the quatrain, of course ; who, knowing the Incorri- 
gibles,” doesn’t ? But I did not like that reiterated word 

joyous.” 

I should certainly have supposed that recent history had 
discounted popular interest in the monarchies of make- 
believe; in other words, that when real sovereigns have 
been behaving in so sensational a manner one might 
expect a slump in counterfeits. But it appears that Mr. 
H. B. Marriott Watson is by no means of this opinion. 
B^is latest story, The Pester Finger (Skeffington), shows 
him as Ruritanian as ever. As usual we find that dis- 
tressful country, here called Varavia, in the throes of 
dynastic upheaval, which centres, in a manner also not 
without precedent,'in the figure of a young and beautiful 
Princess. This lady, the last of her race, had been adopted as 
ward — on, I thought, insufficient introduction — by the hero, 
Sir Francis Vyse. The situation was further complicated by 
the fact that in his youth he had been the officer of the 



BORROWED THUNDER. 

“What do you mean by hanging on behind me that?” 

“ I 'VE BEOKEN MY HOEN, OLD TOFF, AND I THOUGHT YOU COULD 
toot foe TWO,” 


guard who ought to have prevented the murder of Sonia's 
august parents, and didn’t. Quite early I gave up counting 
how many times Sir Francis and his fair ward were set 
upon, submerged, imprisoned and generally knocked about. 
You never saw so convulsed a courtship ; for I will no longer 
conceal the fact that, when he was not more strenuously 
engaged, he soon began to regard So7iia with a softening 
eye. And as Sonia herself was growing up to womanhood, 
or, in Mr. Watson’s elegant phrase, “muliebrity claimed 
her definitely” — well, he is an enviable reader for whom 
the last page will hold any considerable surprise. 

“ Etienne,” in an introductory note to A NavalLieutenant, 
1914-1918 (Methuen), gives an excellent reason for wishing 
to record his impressions of the “ sea affair.” He was in 
H.M,S, Southampton during the earlier part of the \yar, 
and “ on all the four principal occasions when considerable 
German forces were encountered in the North Sea, her guns 
were in action.” Very naturally he desired to do honour to 
this gallant light cruiser, and I admire prodigiously the 

modest way in which he 
has done it. “Etienne” 
is not a stylist ; a professor 
of syntax might conceivably 
be distressed by his confu- 
sion of prepositions; but 
apart from this detail all is 
plain sailing — and fighting. 
I have read no more thrilling 
account of the Battle of Jut- 
land than is to be found 
here. The author does it 
so well because he tells his 
story with great simplicity 
and without what I believe 
he would call “ windiness.” 
Best of all, he has a nice 
sense of humour, and would 
even, I believe, have dis- 
covered the funAy side of 
Scapa, if there had been one, 
“Etienne,” whose short 
stories of naval life were 
amusing, makes a distinct advance in this new work. 


SONGS OE INNOCENCE. 

Golf in Springtime. 

Merry little baa-lambs sporting on the grass. 

Playing ring-a-roses, dancing as you pass, 

Crying, 

“Jones has topped his brassie shot ! What a way to play ! 
Now then, all together, boys — Me-e-eli! ” 

Pretty little woollies, white as driven snow, 

Eollowing your mothers, skipping as you go, 

Crying, 

“ Jones is in the bunker ! What a lot he has to say ! 

Give it all together, boys — ^Me-e-e-eh ! ” 

Harbingers of Springtime ! innocently fair, . 

Frisking on the greensward, leaping in the air. 

Crying, 

“Jones is in the whins again! He ’s off his drive to-day ; 
Once more let him have it, boys — Me-e-e-e-eh 1 ” 

Silly little baa-lambs 1 If you only knew, 

One day you ’ll be fatter and I ’ll have the laugh on you, 

^ . Crying, 

“ Every time I foozled they bleated with delight. 

Now they’re lamb-and-mint-sauce. Serves the beggars 
right!” Algol; 
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“ Germany will sign,” says an even- of marrying single women. 


reading this statement, an Irishman away.” We are ashamed to confess 
has issued, a warning against the habit that we had not noticed this. 


ing contemporary, “ because the Allies 
hold all the trumps.” They also hold 
all the Manchurian beef, and are pre- 
pared, should the occasion arise, to ex- 
port it mercilessly. 

A Carmarthen man has been fined 


“ An apple a day keeps the doctor 
Grimsby is to have a flag day for away,” quotes a weekly paper. We 
the local hospitals. It is not knowm only hope this is true, for it is impos- 
who first gave them the idea of a sible to afford both, 
flag day. _ * 

* “ It is wonderful that there are not 

“ The only cure for the caterpillar more accidents,” remarked a Coroner 


A Carmarthen man has been fined “The only cure for the caterpillar more accidents,” remarked a Cc 
125. ^d, for shooting an owl in mistake now destroying young oaks in Devon,” last w'eek. But surely there are. 
for a niseon. Defendant nleaded that savs a mornincr “is tn vftmnvA 'iv.^ 


for a pigeon. Defendant pleaded that says a morning paper, “is to remove 
in omitting to sound its hooter the owl I the pest' at once.” The idea of remov- 

was guilty of contributory neg- 

ligence. ^ 


M, Landru, the Parisian 
Bluebeard (alleged), is said to be 
very morose and ill. It is felt 
that something or other must 
be worrying him. 

Latest information points to 
the fact that Jazz has spread to 
the Hebrides, where two sus- 
pected cases are under observa- 
tion. .t. 

“Jumpers are to be very 
fashionable at the seaside this 
year,” says a fashion paper; and 
yet lodging-house keepers will 
keep on assuring us that their 
bed-linen is scrupulously clean, 
>!« >:« 

*\’ 

There are still twenty-three 
wars in progress, declares a Sun- 
day contemporary. The belief 
is rapidly gaining ground that 
several of them are being al- 
lowed to continue merely to 
spite Colonel Wedgwood. 

si? il: 

Cricket, we are constantly 
told, must be brightened. Why 
not allow spectators to assault 
the umpires, just as if they were 
football referees ? 
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The extraordinary report that a do- | 
mestic servant has been seen 
at Purley is now explained. It 
^ was merely a resident going to 

r '/ a fancy-dress dance. 

I A medical paper states that if 
I a man was bitten by a rabid 
cow he wmuld probably go mad 
and start grazing in the nearest 
meadow. Hence the name of 
I the “ Pasteur ” treatment. 

A dentist in a suburb that 
1 shall be nameless has a case of 
samples attached to the outside 
1 of his front door, with an in- 
I scription inviting people to 

I choose a set of teeth before 

' entering. Surely it is bad man- 

ners for anyone to pick his teeth 
P in public, ^ 

I 

Some distinguished players 
have declared in favour of larger 
holes for golf. Our own feeling, 
however, is that if there is to 
be any change in the hole it 
would be better to correct its 
absurd habit of slipping to one 
side just as the ball is drop- 
ping in. 


Father. “Yes, Tohmy, whatever you attempt there is 

OKLY' ONE WAY TO LEARN, AND THAT IS BY BEGINNING AT 
THE VERY BOTTOM.” , 

Tommy. “What about swimming?” 


There is said to be a craze 
among girls for entering Gov- 
ernment offices. The mania, an 
overworked official informs us, 
comes oti at 10,15 a.m. and 
lasts about four hours. 


So many people have ex- 9 » * comes oti at 10,15 a.m. and 

pressed their intention to swim i lasts about four hours. ’ ' 

the Channel this year that there is talk ing the trees does not seem to have — . 

of abandoning the tunnel scheme as occurred to our contemporary, . r, .. . x 

5k “ Many of tne suDurbs and outlying districts 

likely to pi o\e unprofitable. .t , , <^f London are experiencing something like 

‘'‘' 5 :'. Coins said to have been deposited on a plague oh tiny stinging flies similar to, but 

After knocking a man down with an the Dinas Mountain, South Wales, over even more veracious than, the familiar ‘midge.* 

iron bar at Shoreditch, and being asked seven hundred years ago have just been confined to low-lying dis- 
hy the victim why he did it, the assail- found. This speaks* well for the honesty ^ aper. ^ 

ant again knocked him down. Beallv of local residents. place in#hich we should 

this is carrying things too far. After expect to find anything “ veracious.” 

all, politeness costs nothing. The ex-Kaiser has intimated to a ; 

newspaper man that be is prepared to a Paris letter : — 

It appears that the Burglars' Trade abide by the decisions of the Peace “The Majestic and the Astoria, and the 

Union, not to be outdone, are about to Conference. This confirms recent in- l^se the 
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all, politeness costs nothing. The ex-Kaiser has intimated to a ; 

newspaper man that be is prepared to a Paris letter : — 

It appears that the Burglars' Trade abide by the decisions of the Peace “The Majestic and the Astoria, and the 

Union, not to be outdone, are about to Conference. This confirms recent in- innum^erable hotels which l^se the 

put in a demand for shorter sentences, dications that Wilhelm is devetoping hare 

*>■=* a sense of humour. ;aeparted[, or, stm worse, returned.” 

' “Single women,” says a scientific ’I . Evening Faj^er. 

journal, “live on an average ten years “ Last week, "says ^W© potest against this reflection on 

longer than married women.” After “Yenus was^ only 100,000,000 nail^f^tb© of our delegation. 
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TO PEACE, ON HER CELEBRATIONS. 

' “Tell me nofc, Sweet, I am unkind*' 

{As Colonel Lovelace said)* if I 

From festal scenes for you designed 

To solitude propose to dy; 

If, -when the strident trumpets blare 

From Hampstead Heath to Olapham Junction, 
And bunting fills the ardent air, 

I don't assist at that brave function. 

It does not follow, let me say, 

That I am loath to give you cheer; 

No, in my unobtrusive way 

I hold you very, very dear; 

I may not join the loud parade 

Nor share the crowd's ecstatic tooting. 

Yet in your honour I have paid 

Twelve guineas for a summer suiting. 

Think not I sniff at common joys 

Or that my loyal heart condemns 

A nation's soul expressed in noise 

And pageants barging down the Thames; 

Only, while others dance and pant 

To hymns that carry half a mile iience, 

I never was a Corybant, 

But do my worship best in silence. 

So on your festa I shall be 
; ^Away in some sequestered nook. 

Some open shrine bjeside the sea 

Where Natuye smiles with just your look; 
j And lie and let my thoughts go off 

, .To where you come from^which is Heaven, 

And play a quiet round of golf 

And go to bed about eleven. 0. S. 

THE RULING PASSION. 

Norman is coming to the dance,” said my wife, 

“ He would prefer to be shot,” I answered. 

: You are coming too, and I want you to look after him.” 

; “ I also would prefer to stop one.” 

;“It will do him all the good' in the 'world. ’He wants 
bringing but.” ; 

iWhen Norman is alone with me he-is natural and even 
ir^teresting at times, but in- company he is shy and self- 
conscious and a burden to himself and his neighbours. He 
isj a young dentist with a large practice, and is already a 
well-known authority on Japanese methods of extraction. 
Tjsing only his thumb and forefinger he can remove long- 
established teeth with so much ease and grace and such a 
q^iantity of sangfroid that it is a pleasure to watch him at 
his work. But to a social gathering he comes limp and in- 
-fita of purpose ; he feels constrained' to utter futile remarks 
with undue emphasis trailing^ into incoherence ; he is dread- 
fr^ to behold. 

did not see him until the end of the second dance.’ 
B|e was in the ante-room and presented a good example of 
protective coloring. He was standing with his back to a 
dark screen, and his pale face and light hair were indis- 
tinguishable again^ a background of flowers worked in gold 
thread. His attitude as he tightly grasped his programme 
behind him was that of a wounded dove at bay. 

. J signalled to him, hut, although I was only a few feet 
a1\?ay, he could not see me. He had apparently also lost 
afi power of movement. I took him by the arm and led him 
tolh^huffet, and, although he never takes alcohol,.! felt 
jrptified in forcing some brandy between his lips. This 
revived hiir^ a little, and he said in a weE^modulated voice : 

“ The surface of the floor is excellent. It is rather warm 
and oppressive (or cold and chilly). I adore dancing; it 
both exercises the body and refreshes the mind ; but un- 
fortunately I have not had many opportunities of indulging 
in the art.” 

I gave him some more brandy. 

A little later he recognised me and smiled. I examined 
bis programme and found that he vras engaged for the next 
dance to a' girl who could talk to anyone on any subject ; I 
could see my wife’s hand in tbe arrangement. I explained 
the situation, piloted him to his partner and stayed with 
them a while. She made several openings for him in tbe 
conversation, which he immediately sealed* up with mono- 
syllables, and when she allowed her fan to slip to the floor 
he stepped on it. She suggested that they should take tbe 
air on .the balcony, and as I left them be pulled himself 
together and began to tell her, in a well-modulated voice, 
that th4 surface of the floor was excellent. 

Later I saw him with the same partner still on the 
balcony. They were both pale and silent and had ap- 
parently never moved. They seemed to be exercising an 
unconscious fascination on one another. My courage failed 
me and I went elsewhere. 

Some time after I happened to bo at the buffet when 
Norman staggered in and ordered a large brandy-and-soda. 
There were beads of perspiration on his forehead and he 
was as white as death. 

“What has happened?.” I asked as soon as I could 
attract his attention. ‘ • 

“It is horrible — horrible!” he gasped. - ’ n 

“Teh me what has happened,” 1 commanded, grasping 
his shoulder. 

“ What has happened 1 ” he repeated, with a hollow laugh. 
“I 'am undone. My careei’ is at an end. I am a broken 
man.” 

“^Wbat have you done? ” 

** I couldn’t help it,” be, sobbed. “We sat there for an 
age, an eternity, unable to speak, unable to move, unable to 
act. At length my nerve gave way and I — I ’ve pulled all 
her teeth out,” 

THE UNEMPLOYMENT SCANDAL. 

[The evening papers have lately published some striking incidents 
regarding the struggle for existence that is undergone % certain 
gentlemen who arovin receipt of the Unemployment Allowance.] 

“We are longing for work,” said a young man who, 
after suffering the horrors of war for nearly four years in 
the Ministry of Superfluous Hotels and Hutments, has just 
been evacuated. “ We have prepared a list of billets that 
we are ready to take up at a moment’s notice,” 

^ From this list I select a few of the more likely situa- 
tions : — 

r. Hot-cross-bun maker to the Jewish colony at White- 
chapel. 

2. “ Double-blank ” man at a factory for putting spots on 
dominoes. 

3. Muzzle-maker to tboMaster of the King’s Buckhounds. 

4. King of Albania. 

5. J udge of the Bigamy Court at Salt Lake City, 

6. Military Attach^ to the Colonial Secretary to the 
German Government. 

7. Deputy-Assistant Torpedo-Lieutenant to the Swiss 
Navy. 

8. Press Censor to distinguished Field-Marshals, Ad- 
mirals, etc, 

9. Manufacturer of flannel petticoats to the Hippodrome 
BeOiU^ Chorus. 

10. Billiard-marker on a submarine, , 














PUMPENHEIM. 

When Adolf Hans Pumpenheim, 
farmer, was broughts up for trial as a 
civil offender it is not too much to say 
that a shudder passed through the 
members of the Summary Oourfc, which 
consisted of Major Blenkin and myself. 
This emotion was due nob so much 
to the unprepossessing appearance of 
the prisoner as to the enormity of his 
offence. 

He was charged upon two different 
counts: tfrsbly, with being in illegal 
possession of two tins of corned beef 
and one cake of soap, the property of 
the British Government ; secondly, 
with having offered a bribe of fifty 
marks to Second- Lieu tenant Eobinson 
in order to escape arrest. 

The charge was translated to the 
prisoner by an interpreter, who in his 
turn appeared to feel the gravity of 
the Occasion, He alluded with bated 
breath to the topic of corned beef ; he 
slid, so to speak, over the soap ; only 
in the mention of the fifty marks did his^ 
( voice ring out confidently, as though 
righteous indignation had overcome the 
baser sentiment of pity. Pumpenheim 


listened in silence. When invited to 
plead Guilty or Not Guilty he made no 
reply. 

Judges are only human. I cannot 
state that his innocence was presunaed. 

The evidence was brief. A coi;poral 
of foot police, after examining the 
articles produced in court, pronounced 
them to be indubitably two tins of 
corned beef and a cake of soap, and 
further declared that he had found 
them in the prisoner’s house, no troops 
being at that time billeted upon him. 
Second-Lieutenant Eobinson deposed 
that upon his arrival the prisoner had 
thrust a fifty-mark note into his hand, 
accompanying the action with gestures 
and grimaces suggestive of bribery. 

Here we all looked at Pumpenheim. 
His features afforded no sign' of intel- 
ligence or even of^ interest. For his 
particular benefit the evidence was 
translated. He was further invited to 
question the witnesses or to call testi- 
mony on his own behalf. To these 
offers he responded with a shrug indi- 
cating t-hat he waived all rights. 

The court was therefore cleared, and 
Major Blenkin and I proceeded to con- 
sider our verdict, with no other com- 


pany than the dozen empty stools 
which had faced us during the trial, 
and’ which represented the inalienable 
riglit of the civil population to attend 
the court if they pleased. Custom for- 
bids me to divulge the finding or the 
sentence. It will suffice to say that 
justice was tempered with mercy. We 
were about to readmit the prisoner, his 
escort and the imaginary public when 
my partner in the suppression of crime 
was struck by an idea, 

“ Look here,” asked Major Blenkin, 
“ whaj about the moral aspect ? ” 

I hesitate to argue with Blenkin 
about, moral questions, on which he 
speaks with authority. I therefore 
awaited his next remark. 

“The moral aspect,” Blenkin went 
on, “is most important. I intend to 
irnpress this fellow. I shall tell him 
that if he had been a French peasant 
and had offered a bribe to a German 
officer he would have been put against 
a wall and shot. Do you agree? ” 

I considered the proposition. 

“ No,” I said, “ I don’t.” 

Blenkin threw me a suspicious glance. 
“ Why not ? ” he asked. 

“ “ Too many assumptions,” I said. 
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Blenkin bridled indignantly. It was 
on the tip of his tongue to charge me 
with being a pro-German. He con- 
trolled himself and rang a bell. “I 
shall hold to my own opinion/' he re- 
marked with some asperity. 

The prisoner, his escort and the in- 
terpreter were marched in. ’ Adolf Hans 
Pumpenheim created the customary 
diversion by turning to the right on 
the command, “ Left turn,” and the 
sergeant-major made the customary 
comments, undeterre'd by the prisoner's 
ignorance of English. The imaginary 
public filed in and occupied the vacant 
stools. 

When this bustle had subsided, the 
finding and the sentence were read by 
Blenkin and duly translated by the in- 
terpreter. Pumpenheim was quite im- 
passive, and maintained his composure 
throughout the small financial trans- 
action which followed. He counted 
out his notes with an air of fatalism. 
Having obtained a receipt for the fine 
he made us a little bow and turned to 
leave the court. 

“ One moment,” said Major Blenkin. 

“ Einen A'ligenblich” echoed the in- 
terpreter, Pumpenheim faced about- 
and stood to attention. 

Blenkin cleared his throat. “I will 
not dwell upon the moral aspect of 
your case,”, he said. The prisoner’s 
features expressed neither relief nor 
surprise, but polite inquiry. Blenkin, 
slightly ruffled, enlarged upon the hein- 
ous nature of the crime and the leniency 
of the sentence. ^ Finally he produced 
his masterpiece of comparison — the 
French peasant, the ; German officer, 
the attempted bribe,* the execution, 
When the last grim lines of the imag- 
inary history had been translated for 
him, Pumpenheim felt some observa- 
tion on his part to be called for, 

“ So-o ? he said, “ so-o ? ” 

But I heard incredulity in his voice, 
Blenkin read it in his face. The pris 
oner did not believe a word of the 
tale. He was indifferent to the homily. 

Blenkin, defeated, leaned back in his 
chaiir. ' “ I give it up,” he said. You 
have a try at him.” 

I looked at Pumpenheim. His nar- 
row eyes turned to me. 

“ If you had offered the money to a 
German officer,” I said, and the inter- 
preter repeated the words — “ if you had 
offered the money to a German officer 
he — might — have — taken— it.” 

Slowly a look of corb prehension 
crossed the face of Adolf Hans Pumpen- 
heim. It was like sunrise upon his 
grey and stubbly countenance, where 
lirea days' growth of beard had thriven 
in the soil of the guard-room. He was 
not altogether happy, for he had been 
found guilty^ anjd, had paid a fine. But 





“ Settled peace ! , I tell you there *s no such thing. I buried the hatchet 

WITH MY STEP-MOTHER AFTER TEN YEARS, AND NEXT MORNING SHE WBOTB, *I’M GLAD 
YOU'VE SEEN THE ERROR OF YOUR WAYS.’” ' ' 


in the course of this ceremony,- which 
appeared to him mystical and obscure, 
he had encountered one familiar idea, 
one thought within his power of under- 
standing. Eectitude was a stranger to 
him, but corruption an old friend. .He 
was. not abashed; rather, on the con- 
trary, he was cheered and encouraged. I 
could see that his heart warmed to me 
in particular, and I believe that but for 
his respect for the Court he would have 
paid me the compliment of a wink. 

f,*Let him go,” said Blenkin; and 
the Court adjourned for lunch. 

“ At Newcastle, this afternoon, the airmen 
had^a great reception. The Lord Mayor 
handed each a book of views of Newcastle and 
a box of cigarettes .” — Pall Mall Gazette, 

Who says, England is not a land io"t 
heroes to live in ? . 


The Editor regrets. 

A few weeks ago there appeared in 
Punch, under the title “A Germless 
Eden,” some verses sent in by an un- 
known contributor. THe^Edifeorisiaow 
informed that the original version of 
these lines was the work of Mr. Arthur 
Guiterman, of New York, who pub- 
lished them in 1915 with Messrs. 
Harper and Brothers in The Laugh- 
mg Muse, a collection of his humorous 
verse. The Editor begs both author 
and publishers to accept his sincere 
regrets. ’ 

From a summing-up : — - 

** If the plaintiff was telling tb e truth; he had 
only himself to hlBiTae^-^Provincial Pajper; 

If judges say this sort of thing, no 
wonder perjury is on the increase. 
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M^ILISANDB’S POINT OP VIEW. 

“ About rabies,” said Angela* 

“ Well ? ” said I patiently, 

“Well, about M^lisande,” said Angela, 

“ What about M41isande ? ” I replied. 

“Oh, you know quite well what about M61isande,” said 
Angela ; “ about her and Peggy playing so much together. 
Is it quite wise, do you think ? I ’ve been bothering about 
it for some days now ; cats are such queer things and a cat 
with rabies would be so dreadfully dangerous.” 

“ There I quite agree with you,” I answered meditatively. 
“Though I have rather excepted M^lisande from the gen- 
eral rule I have always considered a cat an exceedingly 
dangerous animal, and a cat with rabies is, of -course, ten 
times worse ; it simply oughtn't to be allowed.” 

“ I felt sure you would agree with me,” said Angela. 
M^lisande' is a. staid creature of placid demeanour and 
generous proportions. It had never occurred ,tp me hither- 
to to associate her with rabies^ and- 1 still felt that she 
herself would scoff' at the idea. ' , 

We were gathered round the fire, my wife,„ my daughter 
and I ; Angela seated on what is known, I believe, in uphol- 
stering ‘circles as a humpty, while Peggy lay on her tummy 
on the floor, pencil in' hand and a sheet of paper before 
her ; she was chewing the pencil with the ruminating air 
of one who awaits inspiration. I myself occupied the 
armchair. ^ 

“ You know,” said- Angela presently, “ I think M61isande 
has seemed worrit- about something the last few days..-. I- 
do hope the poor dear isn’t bothering about rabies. One so 
often hears of people actually producing a disease merely 
by thinking a lot about it. By the way, I ’m told that one 
of the earliest nianifestations of rabies is a desire to bite 
imniimte objects ; if we see her doing that we shall know 
that'the time has come to act*” 


At this juncture M61isande entered the room through the 
open window. i 

Her manner exhibited a curious blend of dignity and 
caution; I could more readily have suspected my own 
mother of having rabies. She advanced slowly towards us 
tiU suddenly her eye lighted on Peggy, who still chewed 
her pencil awaiting inspiration. 

M^lisande stopped as though she had been shot ; I could 
only surmise that the sight of Peggy thus occupied had 
confirmed her darkest suspicions. With one wild shriek of 
terror she fled from the room. 


THE NEGLECTED PEOBLEM. 

0 dear and delectable journal that daily 
Appeasest my hungering mind 

With items recounted or gravely or gaily : 

Of doings at Margate, Mayfair or Old Bailey, 

Or paragraphs rare and refined 
On “ Wbo will the forthcoming cinema star be*^ ” 
/‘^hat horse to .support with your shirt fOr the Derby; ” 
“How much will the next price of beer at the bar be ? ” 

“ Are halibuts blind ? ” - . , 

A question arises I prithee examine 
•And ponder the pull that it has 
Over headings like “ Eoch and Parisian Gamine,” 

“ Are Bolshevists really believers in Eamine ? ” 

Or “ Vocalist Lynched at La Paz,” ' 

1 look for it oft and in vain and say, “ Blow it I 

- There m,ust be an answer and England should know if” 
Here, then, is the problem that ’s haunting the poet : 
Does Germa'tvy Jazz f 

“William Henr/ , aged 110, fell off a tree whilst out playing 

with other boys and broke his right legJ^^Frovincial Fwger, 

We hope it will be,a leeson to him for the r^t of his life. 
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BIED' NOTES. ■ 

Natube Study has recently been 
recommended by well-known Daily 
Paper as a means of gradual relaxation 
from war-worry. Mr. Punch would 
therefore like to contribute for so noble 
an end a few ornithological notes;' hav- 
ing for a long time been addicted" to the 
observation of bird-life. 

Cuckoo. — This bird, which obtained 
its name on account of the similarity of 
its note to that of the .Cuckoo-clock, 
was one of the earliest 'sufferers of the 
housing problem, which it successfully 
i solved by depositing its eggs in the 
nests of other birds. 

Seacull. — When the eggs of this 
bird are hatched the mother -parent 
feeds its young on the glutinous sub- 
stance that oozes from sea -weed — 
hence “ Mother- Seaguirs Syrup.’’ 

Thkostle. — See Thrush. 

PiOEON, — This bird was used as a 
message-carrier with great success dur- 
ing the -War. An attempt to cross it 
with the Parrot, to enable it to deliver 
Terbal messages, was unfortunately ti 
failure. 


Sparrow. — Bird-fanciers experience 
great difficulty with this bird when 
kept in captivity, as it frequently de- 
velops jaundice, in which case it can 
only be sold under the name of “ Canary,” 
at a big difference in price. 

Guillemot. — The name ‘ ‘ Guillemot ’ ’ 
is derived from the French word “ Gtcil- 
lemot,'^ which means a Guillemot. 

Lark, — ^The protective instinct in this 
bird is very marked. Although nesting 
on the ground it soars high into the sky 
for the purpose of leading aviators and 
balloonists away from its young. 

Goldfinch, — A favourite cage-bird. 
The best method of catching the gold- 
finch is to wait until it settles on the 
lowest branch of a tree, then approach 
it from behind and gently tap its right 
wing with your right hand. This 
causes it immediately to turn its head 
to see who has touched it; you can then 
bring up your left hand unnoticed, intp 
which it falls an easy victim. 

Bullfinch. — ^Another popular cage- 
bird. ' The. best method of capturing it, 
which differs widely from that in use 
with the Goldfinch, is as follows: — 
Hang head dlownwards from the fork 


of an old tree in order to resemble a 
dead branch, having previously covered 
yourself with some adhesive matter. 
In this position you should wait until 
as many Bullfihches as you want have 
settled on your clothes and stuck there ; 
then climb down from the tree and havP 
them scraped off into a large cage. ; 

Barn Owl. — This bird invariably' 
builds its nest in empty houses. There ’ 
will be no nests this year. 

Starling. — Threepence was placed 
on the head of this destructive bird last 
year in many parts of England. The 
old way was to put salt on its tail. 

Blue Titmouse. — The nest of this 
active little bird is often situated in ■ 
most extraordinary places. It is fre- 
quently found inside village pumps, and 
in consequence is much persecuted by 
local milkmen. It is feared that unless 
The ‘Daily Mail can be persuaded to 
take up the cause of this unfortunate 
bird it will soon be faced with exter- 
mination. 

‘ Book. — ^The chief difference between 
this bird and the Grow is found in the 
way in which its name is spelt. 

Thrush . — See Throstle, 
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SONGS OF SIMLA. 

II. — Simla Sounds. 

I HAVE heard the breezes rustle 
O’er a precipice of pines, 

And the half of a Mofussil 
Shiver at a jackal’s whines. 

I have heard the monkeys strafing 
Ere the dawn begins to glow, 

And the long-tailed langur laughing 
As he lopes across the snow. 

1 have heard the rickshaw Varlets 
•Clear the road with raucous cries, 

Coolies clad in greens or scarlets, 

As a mistress may devise. 

Well I know the tittle-tattle 
Of the caustic muleteer, 

And the Simla seismic rattle 
Is familiar to my ear. 

Though to-day my feel are climbing 
Bleaker heights and harder roads, 

Still the Christ-church bells are 
chiming. 

Still the mid-day gun explodes. 

But the sound which echoes loudest 
Is the sound I never knew 

Till I lunched (the very proudest) 
With the Staff at A.H.Q. 

’Twas a scene of peace and plenty, 
Plates a-steam and spoons a-swoop ; 

’Twas a sound of five-and-twenty 
Hungry Generals drinking soup. 

J. M. S, 

WAITING FOR THE SPARK. 

{With thanlcs to the London Telephone 
Directory.) 

I doubt if you have ever taken the 
book seriously, dear reader (if any). 
You dip into it for a moment, choose a 
suitable quotation and scribble it down 
with a blunt pencil on your blotting- 
pad ; then you wind the lanyard of the 
listening-box round your neck and start 
talking to the germ-collector in that 
quiet self-assured voice which you be- 
lieve spells business success. Then you 
find you have got on to the Institute of 
Umbrella-Eanciers instead pf the In- 
corporated Association of Ely-S waiters, 
which you wanted, and have to begin 
all over again. But that is not the way 
to treat literature. 

In calm hours of reflection, rather, 
when the mellow sunlight streams into 
the room and, instead of the dull gray 
buildings opposite, you catch a mental 
glimpse of green tree-tops waving in the 
wind, and hear, above the rumbling of 
the busy ’buses, the buzzes ... the 
bumbling , . . what I mean to say is 
you ought to sit down calmly and read 
the book from cover to cover, as I am 
doing now. ^ 

Eor it isn’t like a mere Street Direc- 


tory, which puts all the plot into water- 
tight compartments, and where possibly 
all the people in Azalea Terrace know 
each other by sight, even across the gap 
where it says : — 

Rare begins Aspidistra Avenne^ 
like the lessons in church. 

Nor, again, is it like TFAo’s What^ 
where your imagination is hampered 
and interfered with by other people 
butting in to tell you that their re- 
creations are dodging O.B.E.’s and the 
Income Tax Co mmission . P ublication s : 
Ramoell Men as I hneto Them. Club ': 
The Philanderers, and so forth. This 
cramps your style. 

But the book before us now is preg- 
nant with half-hidden romances, which 
you can weave into any sh'ape that you 
will, and, what is more, it is written in 
a noble beautiful English^ which you 
have probably never had time to mas- 
ter. < I want you to do that now. Sup- 
pose, for instance, that in private life 
your hostess introduced you to Museum 
88901 Wilkinson Arthur Jas. — let us 
say at a Jazz tea. And suppose you 
were to ask him what his business was, 
and he told you that he was an Actnr 
and Srvyr or a Pprhngr. Probably 
you would be surprised ; possibly even 
you wouldn’t believe him. But it ’s all 
there in the book. 

, The type too is diversified by sudden 
changes which intrigue me greatly. 
All over London I like to fancy little 
conversations of this sorb are go- 
ing on : — 

Hop 1900 Tomliinson Edward G . — 
“ Hello, is that Tomkinson Edward C.? ” 

Gjebbabd 22001 Tomkinson Ejd- 
WABD G. — Speaking.” 

Hop 1900 Tomkinson Edioard G. — 
** The Whlsl Slvrsmtbs ? ” 

Qebbabb, etc. — “Don’t splutter 
LIKE that. Who are you ? ” 

Hop, etc. — “ I ’m Tomkinson Edward 
C. too. Little Edward C. of Hop. The 
Tbcnst. I only wanted to have a talk 
with you, big brother.” 

Or sometimes it takes the shape of a 
novel, starting something like this : — 

Kensington 100110 Williams Miss, 
Tpst., a beautiful but penniless girl, in 
love with — 

Kegent 8300 Air Ministry, Ext. 1009, 
a young aviator who has won the 
Mlty.* Crss. (2 Brs), Their path is 
crossed by — 

City 66666 (12 lines), Blenkinsop 
Jehoram and Oo., Enncrs. Blenkin- 
sop wishes to marry Miss Williams, 
on account of a large legacy which 
he has reason to believe will come to 
her from • ^ _ 

Mayfair 5000 Dashwood- Jones H. 
See Jones H. Dashwood, and so on. 

Sometimes, again, as I plunge still 
deeper into the fascinating volume, a 


poem seems to fashion itself and leap 
from the burning page. Lisbon. 

Sho hears not Park appealing 
Nor Gerrard’s wail of woe, 

Her heart is on to Ealing 
89200; 

For there her true love (smartest 
Of Icl plmbrs) speaks ; 

For him our switch-board artist 
Puts powder on her cheeks. 

For him, the brave, the witty. 

When evening’s shadows drop 

She flies from Bank and City 
To tread some Western hop. 

For him her spirit ranges 

- Through realms of blissful thrall, 

And that is why Exchange is 
Not getting Lndn Wll. 

Little her mthr 

_ I ’m sorry, reader ; I really and truly 
am. There ’s my trunk call . . . “Hello. 
No, I can’t hear . 1 .” 

We must finish it some other time, 
and you must try reading the book 
for yourself srslv please. 

“Hello! Hello! Hel-Zo/”... 

Evoe. 

THE VISIONARY TRIUMPH. 

“This,” lie said, “is my favourite 
dream.” 

We were discussing our favourite 
dreams and prepared to listen. 

“It is always,” he went on, “the 
same — a cricket match : and the older 
I get and less able to play cricket, the 
oftener 1 have it. It is a real match, you 
must understand — first-class cricket, 
with thousands of spectators and ex- 
citement ; and it is played a very long 
way from my home. That is an im- 
portant point, as I will explain. 

“ I am merely one of the spectators. 
How long I have been watching I can- 
not say, but the match is nearing the 
end and our side — the side which has 
my sympathies — is nearly all out, but 
still needs a few runs to win. 

“ What the side is I cannot clearly 
tell ; all I know is that it is my own 
county, I mean the county from which 
I come — say Kent — and the match is at 
Old Trafford or Bramall Lane, against 
either Lancashire or Yorkshire. But 
the important £hing is that my side is 
a man short. This man’ either has 
been taken ill or has had to go away 
because -of a bereavement. I am not 
clear as to that, but he is not there, 
anyway, and unless a substitute can be 
found Kent will be at a disadvantage 
and may lose.” 

We all got ready to say something. 

“ Oh, yes,” he interpolated hurriedly, 
“ I know, of course, that a substitute 
may not bat for another at the end of a 
match, but this is a dream, remember. 
That, perhaps, is what dreams are for 
-~-to provide the limited and frustrated- 
life of the daytime with the com- 






p 3 nsations of limitless adventure and 
success.” 

“ Order 1” we cried. 

“I beg pardon,” he said, and re- 
turned to the vernacular. 

“Very well; that is the scenario. 
Meanwhile the last two batsmen are 
in — the Kent captain and another: 
that is to say, the last two, unless 
another is forthcoming. And still there 
are six runs needed — ^five to tie, and six 
to win. The excitement is appalling. 
Everyone in the vast concourse is 
tense. ^ It is at this moment that the 
captain is bowled.” 

He stopped to wipe his forehead. 

“What happens then?” he con- 
tinued. “ You would think the match 
was over. So it would be on any 
ordinary ground and under ordinary’ 
conditions, and particularly so if that 
umpire in the ^Sussex and Somerset 
match the other day were officiating. 
But he is not,' and this is a dream. 
What happens is that the-Eent captain, 
instead of returning to the Pavilion, 
stops and talks to the other captain 
and then ha leaves the pitch and begins 


to walk towards the ring. When he 
reaches the ring, some way from me, 
he begins to ask loudly, ‘Is there a 
Kent man here who can play at all 
and would help us out ? ’ I can hear 
him at first only faintly; then, as he 
gets closer, I hear more clearly, ‘Is 
there a Kent man here who can play at 
all and would help us out ? ' -My heart 
beats faster and faster and I am nearly 
suffocated with suspense as he ap- 
proaches, because I am a Kent man 
who can bat a bit, and to play for my 
county has always been my desire, and 
I am afraid that someone else will volun- 
teer before the captain reaches me. 

“You see now why the match has 
to be played so far away from home. If 
it were Kent v, Middlesex at Lord's, 
for example, there would be loads of 
Kentish' men on the ground. But not 
so many up in the North. 

-“I always wonder why the captain 
does not begin in the Pavilion, but he 
does not. He comes straight to the 
ring. Every moment he is drawing 
nearer and no one has offered himself ; 
and. then, at last he gets to me and I 


stand up and say that Kent is my 
county and I can play a bit and would 
like to help. He hastens to accept my 
offer, and I take his bat and pads and 
gloves and go to the pitch, amid, the 
cheers of the crowd. 

“ At the wicket I am received with 
hearty greetings by the rival captain 
(this is a dream, remember),* and I take 
middle. Then I look round the field 
with perfect composure, as I have 
always seen the best batsmen do, and 
have always wanted to do 'myself* I am 
the coolest thing there. 

‘ ‘ The situation is electrical . Six run s 
are needed and I am the last man. The 
bowler against me is a demon and I 
am dead out of practice and by no 
means fond of being hit on the body. 
He begins his run towards .the wicket, 
and the ball leaves his terrible long 
swinging arm and comes towards me 
like a shell, I raise my bat, get it on 
the half-volley right in the rniddle, hit 
it clean over tha Pavilion for six, and 
the match is woou., 

“ That is my favourite dream.” ' 

No wonder,” we* said. 
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BUSINESS AS USUAL. % 

Eoeling stones like Edward Edss 
Never gather any moss. ' 

’ He was one of those'who think it 's 
Easier to gather trinkets — 

Silver watch or golden chain, 

Purse or bag or chUtelaine ; 

‘ So that at the age of* thirty, 

Though his clothes were old and dirty, 
Yet there 'Were no flies upon 
Edward, as you 11, see anon. 

Just before the Mpns Eetreat 
:He emerged upon the street 
Prom His Majesty’s Hotel, 

; Where they *d kept him safe and well, 
Gratis. But, in spite of this, Ted 
Caught the fever and enlisted. 

I’Twas our gallant pocket-sniper’s,. 
iPate to find himself at Wipers, 

And because he showed no fear 
He was made a pioneer. 

:Por the very sight of wire 
Always set his soul afire 
;;(We are bound by early habits — 

; jIt reminded him bt rabbits) ; 


If the Huns blit showed ah inch of it While his escort "dodged a dud 
Teddy took what he could pinch of it, ' Outside in the Flanders mud. ^ 
Which was all, for, as I ’ve said, < For on Eoss, rememherj please, 
Flies were hot’ at home on Ted. . - Flies were'always ill at ease. 


Once our friend, by sad mishap, 

Fell into a German sap. 

And, on rising to depart. 

Found a pistol at his heart. 

Feeling almost at a loss, 

“ Kamerad 1 ” said Edward Eoss. 

Through some miles of trench they went 
Till they reached a swagger tent 
Where a German General sat 
In a highly polished hat ' ‘ 

(Clearly an important man), 

Studying a priceless plan. 

Ted>, who felt he simply hated him, 
While the man interrogated him, ' , 
Quite adroitly picked the plan off 
That astonished Hun and ran'ofif. 

Teddy’s captor, who to stop him 
Simply vhad to shoot and drop him, 
Fired his pistol twice, but clicked it 
All in vain; for Ted had picked it — 
Picked the tool that looked so grim 
After they had collared him, 


But the crowning insult he 
Added to the injury , • - - 

Still remains to tell. As Teddy 
Snatched the priceless plan and fled, he 
Also pinched the polished hat, 

Saying, as he vanished, that. 

When in England far from here, 

He would like a souvenir / , 

Of t Wjpleasant time he ’d spent 
In a German General’s tent, , 

As a proof for English eyes 
That he wasn’t telling lies. 

Though pursued by two or more 
Furious' German Army Corps ’ 
’Twere superfluous to say 
j That pur hero got away, . ... 

I For on coves of Edward's mettle 
I Flies are ill-advised to settle. 


“House Parlourmaid wanted; most com- 
fortable home ; small family ; good outings ; 
last one 7 years.” — Tivies, 

Quite a nice little holiday. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Monday, May 26th. — On the whole I 
do not think that Sir Auckland Geddes, 
who has now definitely succeeded Sir 
Albert Stanley as President of the 
Board of Trade, is to be congratulated 
on exchanging the acadenaic serenity 
of McGill University for the turmoil 
of Whitehall (Bear) Gardens. The ! 
modified system of Protection intro- 
duced under the stress of war seems to 
please nobody. While Colonel Wedg- 
wood complained that the price of 
gas-mantles (of which I should judge 
him to be a large consumer) has gone 
up owing to the prohibition of foreign 
imports, others objected that licences 
were issued so lavishly as to cause 
British producers to be undersold in 
the home-market by their American, 
Japanese and Italian rivals. 

To avoid treading upon any of these 
varied susceptibilities the great Auck- 
land had to execute a sort of diplo- 
matic egg-dance; but he did it with 
consummate skill and temporarily satis- 
fied everybody with the promise of a 
full statement upon trade policy so 
soon as Peace has been signed. I hope 
this won’t make the Germans more 
dilatory than ever. 

At the Press Gallery dinner the other 
night the Speaker, who was the guest 
of the evening, recalled the three golden 
rules for Parliamentary orators — “Stand 
up ; speak up ; shut up ” ; and kidded 
that while some Members paid very 
little attention to the second of them 
there were a few whose stentorian tones 
ho would like to borrow in case of a 
disturbance. But really I don't think 
he need worry. To dam a rising tide 
of “ Supplementaries " this afternoon he 
called the next name on the Order-Paper ; 
and his crescerido effect — “ Mr. Grattan 
Doyle ! — Mr. Grattan Doyle 1 1 — Mr. 
GRiS^TTAN Doyle I ! ! — Mr. GRATTAN 
DOYLE nil — could not have been 
bettered by Mr. Jack Jones. 

I hope the fighting Services are not 
going to revive their pre-war jealousy 
of one another. The tone in which Dr. 
Maonamara, when somebody asked a 
question about the Portsmouth “butch- 
ery department,” jerked out “ War 
Office ! ” was calculated to give rise to 
misapprehension. 

The Ministry of Health Bill found 
Mr. Devlin in a dilemma. He makes 
it a rule never to support anything 
that emanates either from the House of 
Lords or from the Government. But 
on this occasion his two bites noirs 
were in opposition, for the Lords had 
decided that the new Minister should 
have but one Parliamentary Secretary, 
and the Government was determined 
to give him two.' Whichever way he 


voted the Nationalist Leader was bound 
to do violence to his principles. And 
so, with that quick-wittedness for which 
his countrymen are justly renowned, 
he walked out without voting at all. 

Timday, May 27th. — It is odd that 
the House of Lords, which has done so 



A DIPLOMATIC EGG-DANCE. 
Sir AtJCEXANn Geddes. 


much for the emancipation of women* 
still refuses to allow peeresses in their 
own right to take part in its debates. 
They would have been very useful this 
afternoon, when two Bills affecting 
their sex were under .discussion. An 
extraordinary amount of heat was de- 
veloped by the Nurses Registration Bill, 
introduced by Lord Goschen, and I am 
sure some of the charming ladies in 
the Strangers' Gallery must have been 
longing to produce their clinical ther- 
mometers and descend to the floor to 
take the temperatures of the disputants. 



“I WON'T SUPPOBT ANYTHING,” 
Mr, Devlin. 


So far as one could gather, the Bill is 
the outcome of a quarrel between the' 
College of Nurses and the rest of the 
profession. Who shall decide when 
nurses disagree? 

In Committee on the Bill for enabling 
women to become Justices of the Peace 
Lord Strachie moved to restrict the 
privilege to those who have “attained 
the age of thirty years,” The Lord 
Chancellor strongly resisted the limi- 
tation on the ground that the Govern- 
ment are pledged to establish “ equality 
between the sexes.” He was supported 
by Lord Beauchamp, who, however, 
thought it unlikely that any ladies under 
that age would in fact be appointed. I 
am not so sure. Who knows but that 
some day the Woolsack may be tenanted 
by a really susceptible Chancellor ? 

There are limits to the credulity of the, 
House of Commons.* Mr. Bottomley’s 
assertion that many clergymen did not 
know whether they might marry a 
woman to her deceased husband’s 
brother, and had written to him for 
an authoritative opinion, only excited 
ribald laughter. 

His inquiry whether the Recess could 
start three days earlier, in order that 
Memberi| might take advantage of the 
Epsom carnival to study the social 
habits of the people and form an opinion 
as to the possibility of raising revenue 
from taxes on racing and betting, was in 
better vein, and reminded old Members 
of the days when Lord Elcho (now 
Lord Wemyss) used annually to delight 
the House with his views on the Derby 
adjournment. Entering into the spirit 
of the jest, Mr, Bonar Law replied that 
he regretted that his honourable friend 
should be put to inconvenience, but he 
must do what we all have to do at 
times, and decide whether his duty lay 
at Epsom or Westminster. From Mr, 
Bottomlby’s rejoinder one gathered 
that he had already made up his mind, 
and that Epsom had it. 

Wednesday, May 28th. — Colonel 
Wedgwood’s complaint that aeroplanes 
were used to disperse rioters in India 
was ostensibly based on the fact that, 
like the gentle rain from heaven, bombs 
fell alike on the just and the unjust, 
but really, I fancy, on what I gather to 
be his rapidly-growing belief that any 
anarchist is preferable to any Govern- 
ment. Mr. Montagu, however, declined 
to interfere with the use of a weapon 
which for the moment has greatly 
strengthened the hands of the Indian 
Administration in dealing with dis- 
order, whether on the frontiers or in 
the cities. 

The Ministry of Labour has lately 
introduced a course of domestic train- 
ing for “ wives and fiancees,” The in- 
definiteness of the latter term offended 
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Captain Loseby, who wanted to know 
at what exact period of “ walking-out 
a lady became a fianc4e. Mr. Warble, 
although the author of a work on 
“ Problems of the Age,’' confessed that 
this one baffled him, and asked for 
notice. 

The recent disturbance in the neigh- 
bourhood of the House by indiscreet 
friends of the unemployed soldier led to 
-a rambling debate, chiefly remarkable 
for the hard things said by and^ about 
Mr. Hogge, whose aim, according to 
ex-Private Hopkinson, was to make 
soldiers uncomfortable ; and for a hope- 
ful speech by Sir Pobert Horne, who 
said that, despite the “ dole,’’ unem- 
ployment was beginning to diminish, 
and that four-fifths of the demobbed ” 
had already been reabsorbed by in- 
dustry. 

Them followed a lively but incon- 
clusive discussion upon that hardy 
annual, the alleged sale of honours. 
General Page Croft attributed it to 
the secrecy of party funds and proudly 
declared that the National Party pub- 
lished all the subscriptions it received, 
and heartily wished there were more 
of them. The weakness of his case 
and that of his supporters was that 
no specific instances of corruption were 
brought forward, if we may except Mr, 
Bottomley’s assertion that some years 
ago he might have had a peerage if he 
had paid for it, 

Thzirsday, May ^9th — A constitu- 
tional crisis is impending on the ques- 
tion whether the Minister of Health 
should have one Parliamentary Secre- 
tary or two; the Commons demand 
two; the Lords will 'not allow more 
than one, even though tempted by Lord 
CuRZON with the bribe that the second 
shall sit in the Upper House. Having 
heavily defeated the Government on 
this point, the Peers then decided that 
Miss Yiolet Douglas-Pennant was 
entitled to a judicial inquiry into the 
circumstances that led to her retire- 
ment from the Air Porce. The Lord 
Chancellor opposed the proposal in a 
speech described by Lord Salisbury 
’ as that of an advocate rather than 
a judge;” but in spite or because of 
this the Government were beaten by 
69 to 20. 

Somebody ought to move for a re- 
turn of the amount expended by the 
Government on the hire of furniture 
vans since the Armistice. Sir A. Mond 
stated that in order to release certain 
hotels their official occupants had been 
transferred to the Alexandra Palace, 
while the interned aliens recently housed 
^ in the Palace had been sent to certain 
cowiry .camps, whose late occupants 
(we may infer) have now gone to the 
, fcotete ... M m suggested that the Office 


of Works should now be known as the 
“ General Post ” Office.^ 

One can easily imagine what use a 
fiery demagogue would have made of 
the secret circular sent out some months 
ago by the War Office, instructing com- 
manding officers to ascertain the atti- 
tude of their men to the trade unions 
in the event of a general strike. For- 
tunately Mr. Adamson is not that type 
of man, and he couched his criticisms 
in a vein rather of sorrow than of anger. 
There was more sting in the speech 
of Mr. Davison, and one Churchillian 
phrase : “ They could not maintain con- 
stitutional government on the theoreti- 
cal inexactitudes of kaleidoscopic poli- 
ticians,” which evidently pleased the 
originator. 

Mr. Churchill himself was more 
concerned with facts than phrases. The 




0f£ to raise revenue — for the National 
Exchequer 

Mb. Bottomley. 

impugned circular, though he took no" 
responsibility for its wording, was 
essential at the time it was sent out, 
for the State was bound to defend it- 
self not against ordinary strikes,* but 
against those which would entail uni- 
versal paralysis. Turning to Eussia, 
he described Bolshevism as, a disease 
rather than a policy ; it spread rapidly, 
but died out quickly and left its victims 
— as Colonel Wedgwood might he glad 
to know — immune for the future. 

How Fact Plagiarizes from Fiction. 

From the report of a Landlord v. 
Tenant case : — 

“ Mrs. Barkiss said she was quite willing to 
leave some day .” — Local Jpa^e7\ 

“Gatwick Meeting. 

Never has this popular rendezvous looked 
more beautiful, thanks to the wealth of owers 
on the members* lawn ,** — Provmcial Faper, 

We gather that it had been a bad day 
for backers. 


RECOGNITION A LA MODE. 

{A Bomanco of False Perspective.) 

The Press, ever anxious, as the 
guardians of public sentiment, to cor- 
rect the reaction that is apt to follow 
upon any great outburst of popular 
enthusiasm, did well to describe the 
impending arrival of Prince Ongtong, 
of the Solomon Islands, with his famous 
mixed choir, as the second best news 
since the signing of the Armistice. We 
are glad to think that the reception of 
this illustrious potentate in our midst 
was worthy of the occasion. 

There was a time when our rela- 
tions with the Solomon Islanders were 
strained. Their pagan and, we regret 
to say, anthropophagous habits laid 
them open to a certain amount of criti- 
cism. Not many years ago Mr. Bam- 
berger, the famous violinist, in the 
course of a triumphal tour in the 
Southern Pacific, was captured by the 
inhabitants of Kulambranga, detained 
for several weeks in captivity in a 
mangrove swamp, where he suffered 
great inconvenience from the gigantic 
frogs (Bana Gtoppyi) which infest this 
region, and was only rescued with great 
difficulty by a punitive expedition — con- 
ducted by Sir Pompey Boldero — when 
on the eve of being sacrificed to the 
gastronomic exigencies of his captors. 

But this happily is all ancient history 
now. The Solomon Islanders for seve- 
ral years have been confirmed vege- 
tarians, and the pronounced modifica- 
tion in their mesocephalic skulls and 
the improvement of their facial angle 
afford the surest guarantee against any 
relapse. Furthermore the instruction 
in music which they received from Mr. 
Bamberger has exerted a profoundly 
mollifying effect on their manners. 
Mr. Glutton Brock has pronounced 
them to be the most artistic of all the 
Papuans. Their paintings show a re- 
markable affinity to the style of Picasso 
and Matisse. Their choral singing is 
the glory of the South Pacific. 

Prince Ongtong and his party, who 
made the journey by long sea in a 
fiotilla of catamarans and sampans, 
arrived at Southampton on Saturday, 
where they were met by perhaps the 
most representative and influential 
gathering of public men ever seen in 
our times. The procession to the Town 
Hall was headed by Lord Beading, 
Lord Sydenham, Mr. Bottomley, Mr. 
Hogge, Sir Leo Ohiozza Money, Mr. 
Smillie and Mr. Eustace Miles. 
Then followed Prince Ongtong and his 
choir, superbly gowned in their flow- 
ing sarongs, wearing their long Papuan 
pampooties and followed in turn by a I 
group of instrumentalists playing on 
conchs, nose-flutes and a species of 
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A GENERAL STRIKE ON DERBY DAY. 

FEOM OUB, GALLBBY OF INOONCEIYABLE HOBBORS. 


mouth-organ closely resembling the 
jew*s-harp, but much larger and more 
penetrating in its quality. The crowds 
in the street were enormous ; hundreds 
of strong women fainted, and the casual- 
ties are estimated at upwards of five 
thousand. 

The procseedings in the Town Hall 
were brief but most impressive. After 
the freedom of Southampton had been 
conferred on the Prince by the Mayor, 
in a gold casket, Lord BEAniNO- in 
a touching speech announced; amid 
tempestuous cheers, that the Govern- 
ment had resolved to signalise Prince 
Ongtong’s services by conferring on him 
1 a dukedom and a grant of two million 
pounds. 

Continuing, Lord Ebading said that 
the Solomon Islands had always ap- 
pealed to him with peculiar magic. He 
believed that they were the authentic 
seat of Eng SoLoatoN’s Mines, in spite 
of the rival claims of Africa put for- 
ward by Sir Exdeb Haggaed. 

The Prince, "who acknowledged the 
honour in fluent Melanesian, was under- 


stood to say that he had only done' his 
duty, that he was speechless with grati- 
tude and that he would always regard 
Lord Eeadin g as a brother. A reclierchS 
vegetarian luncheon was then served, 
after which Lord Eotheemerb pre- 
sented each member of the choir with 
a cheque for ten thousand pounds, and 
"Mr. Smilue invited them to give evi- 
dence before the Coal Commission. 

The Prince and party were anxious 
to proceed by special train to London, 
where rooms had’ been engaged for 
them at the Grand Palestine Hotel, 
but, on leaving the Town Hall, were 
surrounded by the crowd, which had 
now swelled to nearly a million and 
fought for the privilege of escorting the 
visitors to the station with such des- 
perate enthusiasm that at a late hour 
on Saturday night no traces of Prince 
Ongfcong or any of his choir could be' 
discovered. This is aU the more to be 
regretted as arrangements had been, 
made for a competition between the? 
Solomon Islanders and the Czecho- 
slovakian singers, at which Lord ■ 


Askwith had undertaken to adjudi- 
cate.^ All hope however of tracing the- 
missing party has not yet been given* 
up, and a wireless message received at* 
Marconi House on Sunday night states 
that the Eingwood police had arrested 
a partially-clad foreigner in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Eufus-stone, - 

A Chance for the Homeless. 

“For Sale, Hupmobile Car (1916 model), 
saloon body, self starter, electric light, lery cm- 
■ ground floor, 3 bedrooms, bathroom seatey,i 
with 2 extra chairs .” — Provmcicil Paj^er,^ * . : 

“Mr. - — is forty-six and "a of busi-' 

ness. He is, chairman of ' the City Lands 
Committee, and a member of the Corporation. 
These things are not good training for 
pionship lawn-tennis .” — Evening Paper. ^ ' 

This applies more especially, of course, ? 
to th^ Corporation. i,., ■ V' ' 

“ The Duchess still looks qui|e a girl/ and 
so does the Duke, particularly 'how that he 
has shaved off his tiny moustache.’’ * ’ 

Weekly Paper. 

The motto: “Put me among 

the girlsi*^ ' 
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N. Y. D. 

Tbenoh-Foot, sliell-sliock and the 
other well-known by-products of war 
on the Western Eront always gob the 
bulk of medical notice, while our rarer 
Macedonian efforts remained neglected. 
My friend McTurtle has nervous pros- 
tration, with violent paroxysms at the 
mention of leave or demobilization, and 
the medical profession can only classify 
him as “ N. Y. D., or Not Yet Diagnosed 
(malignant)/' . ' 

McTurtle is a Staff-officer. A famous 
Atlantic liner dumped him at j 
Salonica in 1915, and when 
the first infantrymen panted 
through the town in search of 
non - existent billets McTurtle 
was to be seen in the window of 
a villa, giving bird-seed to his 
canary. At Salonica it is not 
considered good form to ask 
openly what a Staff-officer's job 
is, but he allo'wed friends to 
gather that he had an indirect 
connection with that fine old re- 
giment, the Macedonian Labour 
Corps.^ 

‘ After some time (about three 
decorations and a mention in des- 
patches, as McTurtle measured 
time) the overland leave route 
was opened, and the far-reaching 
shadow of war plunged suddenly 
across McTurtle' s unlikely .thres- 
hold. He was called upon, like 
many another harmless . Staff- 
officer, to give up his simple 
comforts and to face hardship 
and suffering for a scrap of 
paper (authorising him to travel 
to Manchester). At first Mc- 
Turtle was content to let the 
younger men of the. Base make 
a stand against the aggression 
of, the front line. Being the 
only support of an aged Colonel 
and no inere youth, he left it to 
the reckless A,lP.M.’s, the dash- 
ing Camp Commandants and the care- 
free dare-devd Eield-Cashiers to repel 
the infantry anji gunners. But his con- 
science was uneasy, and indeed his 
apparent lack of proper feeling was 
commented upon by others. - Once an 
A.D.C. handed him a white feather in 
the Eue Venizelos. 

At length it became obvious that the 
Base was losing ground* The infantry 
and gunners, outnumbering the Staff 
by at least two to onOj were gaining 
positions on each ’ leave -party. The 
issue was trembling in the balance, and 
McTurtle ansvsrered the call* ; With set 
lips he sought the nearest orderly-room 
sergeant, 

Before a week was out the night saw 
a train creeping through the gloom 


towards Athens and McTurtle sitting 
wakeful amongst four snoring infantry- 
men. He thought piously of the time 
when the Staff should reach such a 
pitch of organization that it would be 
needless — nay, impossible — for infantry 
to continue to exist. Towards dawn 
he fell into a doze, and when he waked 
it was light. He lowered what had 
been the window and looked out.^ 

. McTurtle hates heights, and in his 
cloistered Salonica life he had never 
realised that the trains of Greece ran 
about like mice upon a comice. Eour 



First Girl, “An* YER ACTCHERLY MEAN TER SAY THEM 
BOOTS COST FIFTEEN SHILLIN’?” 

Second Girl, “Ah, but they’re worp it— they squeak!” 


hundred precipitous feet yawned be- 
neath , bis horrified eyes, and at his 
first involuntary gasp the teeth he 
owed to art and not to na^re left him 
and. swooped like a hawk upon a dis- 
tant flock of sheep. The shepherd, a 
simple rustic unfamfliar with modern 
dentistry, endeavoured to sell them 
subsequently to a Y.M.O.A. archaeolo- 
gist as genuine antiques. 

At that moment the train stopped. 
McTurtle thought that his loss had 
been noticed, but as he made his way 
to the kit-truck for some more teeth he 
discovered that a landslide, barred the 
way. The train backed cautiously for ten 
minutes and stopped again. Another 
landslide. The leave -party remained 
stationary for thirty hours, eating the 


rations thoughtfully provided for such 
a contingency. 

In due course McTurtle found him- 
self on the front seat of a motor lorry 
breasting the spurs of Mt. Parnassus. 
The dizziness of his path was invisible 
to him, for in a Grecian summer you 
can see nothing out of motor vehicles 
but dust. 

But when the lorry reached the sum- 
mit of the pass the sea-breeze from the 
Gulf of Corinth cleared the air and he 
saw for the first time the peaks on one 
side and the gulfs on the other, with 
the road writhing down canyons 
and gorges like a demoniac cork- 
screw. 

“Pine view, Sir," remarked 
the driver, 

McTurtle gulped assent. 

“Bit dangerous, 'o course," 
continued the driver chattily. 
“There was a steam roller went 
over the edge just 'ere three days 
ago. Nice young fellow as drove 
it. Beg pardon, Sir? Oh, I 
thought you spoke. 

“Yes, 'e went too near the 
edge and it gave like. No nearer 
than we 'as to go, o' course : you 
watch while we pass this Erench- 
man.'. . . There was a lad took 
a lorry over three weeks ago. 
'Ad an attack of fever while 
'e was driving and went uncon- 
scious. 'Ave you 'ad malaria, 
Sir? I get it something cruel 
meself . Com es on sudden like. 

“ Blimey, you 've got a touch 
coming on now, 'aven’t you? " 
At Itea, on the Gulf of Cor- 
inth, the party was ordered to 
return owing to a German offen- 
sive in Erance. McTurtle went 
back under chloroform. A week 
later it made another attempt, 
but was stopped by the Austrian 
offensive in Italy. McTurtle 
went back under morphia. At 
the third attempt it got through, 


but without McTurtle. 

His nerve is gone, and he is marooned 
at Salonica. He cannot face the over- 
land route, and he cannot get home all 
the way by sea just yet. In spite of all 
his endeavours he cannot become a 
naturalised Greek and stay there, be- 
cause of linguistic difficulties. 

But what he wants to know is, why 
can’t the medical authorities recognise 
“leave-shock” as a disease and send 
him home by hospital ship ? 

*‘Tlie Eling lias awarded a Knight 0am- 
mandership of the Bath to Lieutenant-Golonel 

\ O.B., in charging customers excessive 

prices for milk by giving short measure.” 

Provincial Pajoer. 

We should have thought the Pump 
would been more suitable than the Batk 





SPREAD OF THE '' DAZZLE CULT. 


LABOUR NOTES. 

A THREAT was recently made by the 
representatives of tlie miners that in- 
dustrial action would be taken unless 
the Government at once withdrew all 
troops from Bussia and abandoned con- 
scription, There has been, it appears, 
an unfortunate misunderstanding as to 
the exact meaning of the term “indus- 
trial action.” On Sunday a meeting of 
protest against the miners' proposal 
was held under the auspices of The 
United Brotherhood of Worshipful 
Lead-Swingers and Affiliated Trades. 
Violent attacks were made by several 
speakers upon the Miners' leaders, and 
serious disruption in the Labour World 
seemed imminent. But when it was 
authoritatively explained that “ indus- 
trial action,” instead of meaning work, 
as was supposed, was a euphemistic 
term for striking, harmony reigned 
once more. It was, however, unanim- 
ously resolved that in future the expres- 
sion “industrial inaction” be always 
used in such connection, as “ action ” 
was a word repugnant to all right- 
thinking Lead-Swingers, and, anyhow, 
calculated in such a contjext to give rise 
to confusion of thought. 

^ SlJ >[< 

A Trades Union has recently been 
formed to further the interests* and' 


raise tlie status' of all who are in receipt 
of Government unemployment pay. It 
is hoped eventually to obtain a charter, 
and thus give professional standing to 
those employed in receiving such pay. 
In the meantime, however, the Union is 
working on orthodox labour lines, and 
arrangements are practically completed 
for calling a national strike of un- 
employed to compel the Authorities to 
increase the amount of the grant by 
one hundred per cent. In the event of 
a strike each member of the Union 
will formally week by week refuse to 
accept his or her money, and it is 
believed that the Government will 
quickly be brought to its knees. No 
special steps are to be taken against 
traitors to the cause who accept work. 
The social ostracism thereby incurred 
is felt to be a sufficient deterrent. 

A regrettable impasse has been 
reached in* the dispute between The" 
Amalgamated Society of Trades Union 
Leaders and the Trades Unions. Mr. 
Blogg, speaking for the Leaders'eociety, 
stated, on leaving the Conference last 
night, that the outlook was black. Un- 
less. the rank and file of the Unions 
were prepared to meet the Leaders’ 
demands a strike .was certain. He 
shrank from imagining what was likely 
to happen if the Trades Unions were 


left leaderless. The responsibility, how- 
ever, did not rest with the Leaders, 
They had made every possible con- 
cession. A four-hours’ day and' a salary 
of one thousand pounds per annum was 
the minimum which would be con- 
sidered. 

sic sis ' sis 

Comrade Snooks informed our re- 
presentative that he was conducting 
negotiations on behalf of the employers, 
that is to say the ordinary members of 
the Trades Unions. He stated with a 
full sense of responsibility that if 
the Leaders went on strike all the 
resources of the Unions would be em- 
ployed against them. On the whole 
the Leaders had good berths — easy 
work and high- pay. Their demands 
were becoming absolutely unreasonable 
and must be opposed. Their methods 
of enforcing their demands too wrere 
to be deprecated. Only the preceding 
evening one of the Trades Union 
Leaders had become abusive’and broken 
one of his (Comrade Snooks’) windows. 
That sort of thing was disgusting, and 
in the interests of decency and order 
must be put down. In case of need 
police protection would be applied, for. 

A Theme for Sir Henry Hewbolt. 

“When jtfA'v^KBB came swooping from the 
West.» 
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COAL. 

Dark jewel from the zone of Erebus ! 

What son of Dis first dragged thee from thy lair 
To he a twofold benison to us 
Poor mortals shivering in the upper air 
When Phoebus nose-dives in his solar bus 
Beneath the waves and goes to shine elsewhere? 

Or if some monstrous progeny of Tellus 
Found thou wast Power and made the high gods jeafbus 
I do not know (I Ve lost my Lempri^re), 

Nor if the fate that thereupon befell us 
Was for each load of coal two loads of care ; 

Yet oft I wonder if beyond the Styx 

The price of thee is three pounds ten and six. 

Sun worshipper am I, and serve the gods 
Of stream and meadow and the flowery lea, 

Of winding woodways where the loosestrife nods 
In summer and in spring the anemone, 

And thy my sheep-paths where the plougliboy plods 
Home to his frugal but sufficient tea. 

Not for a crown, grim coal, would I pursue thee 
In subterranean passages and hew thee 

Mid poisonous fumes and draughts of tepid lea. 

Yet were I all undone should I eschew thee ; 

Someone, in short, must dig thee up for me ; 

And, if he deems it worth a pound a day/ 

Well, who am I to say the fellow nay ? 

The sailor heaves on Biscay’s restless bay ; 

His breeks are tarry but his heart is kind ; 

The- farmer grouses all the livelong day 

Howe’er with untaxed oof his jeans are lined ; 

The shop-assistant works for paltry' pay, ' 

Though of alh-manperS' hk are most refined ; 

But, all of them can quaff the undefikd 
Sweet air of heaven and gaze with thankful eyelid 
On azure skies and feel the unfettered wind, 

Or in the park on Sunday, in a high lid. 

Or through the equinoctials blowing blind, 

Or ^t cold milking-time when dawns are red* 

And birds awake and I remain in bed. 

Not so the miner 1 Though his private life 
Is blameless and his soul is pure and bravo ; 
Although he gives his wages to his wife 
' And spanks his children when they don’t behave ; 
Though rather than incur industrial strife 
He takes the- cash and lets the Bolshy rave, 

He is condemned to toil in mines and galleries. 
Nourished inside with insufficient calories, 

A sordid mineral’s uncomplaining slave, 

Till the rheumatics get him and Iris pallor is 
Se marked he haiSly dares to wash and shave. 

And‘ shall I grudge the man sufficient pelf 
For toil I ’d rather die than do myself? 

.Ah., there ’s the rub i I fain would see him blest 
With ample quarters and sufficient food,. 

A spacious close wherein to take his rest, 

Hats for 'his wife and bootlets for his brood. 

But, now the Powers have granted his request, 

Too well I know what course will be pursued 
By certain mercliants who ** enjoj^ ” my custom : 

They ’ll put the price of coal up, you can trust ’em, 

, Till I by want am utterly oppressed 
And my finances, howso I adjust ‘em^ 

- , To my complete insolvency attest. 

.Five pounds a ton they ’ll oharge-r-^ know their game — 
Saying, ** Of course the miner is to blame.’’ ‘ 


Nay, let me clasp the honest fellow’s hand, 

Saying, “ 0 miner., here is one who shares 
Your just desire to make this lovely land 
A fit abode for heroes and their heirs . 

By ousting Plunder’s profiteering band, 

Who take the cash and leave us all the cares. 

Oh, if we twain together might conspire. 

Would we not grasp them by the scruff and fire 
Coal merchants, barons, dukes and millionaires, 

And run the business to our hearts’ desire. 

Paying no dividends on watered shares'; 

Blessing State ownership and State control, 

You for high wages, I for cheaper coaL” 

~ Algol. 

THE GREAT GOLF CRISIS. , 

A GREAT budget of correspondence from all parts of the 
country has reached Mr. Punch concerning the suggestions 
put forward by famous golfers with the view of modifying 
the predominant influence exercised by putting in golf. A 
crisis is rapidly being reached and Government intervention 
may be invoked any day. . 

Mr. Ludwig Shyster, of the North Boreland Golf Club, 
suggests that the tin in the hole should be highly magne- 
tized and the ball coated with a metallic substance so that 
it might be attracted into the hole. Golf, he contends, is 
a recreation, and the true aim of golf legislation should be 
to make the game easier, not more difficult;- to attract 
the largest possible number of players and so to keep up 
the green-fees and pay a decent salary to secretaries and 
professionals. 

Hanusch Kozehk^ the famous Czech o- Slovakian amateur, 
who Jias recently done some wonderful rounds at Broad- 
stairs, cordially supports George Duncan’s advocacy of 
a larger hole; He sees no reason why it should not be 
three feet in diameter, provided the. greens were reduced 
to eight feet square and surrounded with a barbed-wire 
entanglement. 

Lord Halsbury, who took to golf when he was over 
eighty and has only recently given it up, writes: “The 
bigger the better ’ole.” 

On the other hand, Dr. Scroggie Park, of Kilspindie, 
strongly advocates the abolition of the hole altogether and 
the substitution of a bell,, as in the old form of croquet. 
But, as he wisely adds, variety, not cast-iron uniformity 
should be our aim. * The principle of self-determination 
should in bis opinion be conceded to all properly constituted 
golf clubs. 

Lord Birkenhead is ail for maintaining the stcU 2 £s quo 
in regard to holes and greens, but takes up a strong attitude 
on the improvement of the water-supply. In this respect 
golf-arcbiteeture has hitherto been sadly to seek. There 
should, he says, be at least one bathroom for every twenty 
members. 

We are obliged to hold over for the present the views ex- 
pressed on this burning question by Dame Melba, Madame 
Karsavina and Madame Destinnova. 

“A departure from the bridal custom frequently noted since the 
war, of having man bridesmaids, is being made by Lady Biano 
Manners .” — Provincial Paper. 

We had not previously noted this custom, but are glad that 
Lady Diano — whose name also is new to us — is dispensing 
with it, — 

An ex-Waae domestic named Mary Ann 
Took a place with a strict vegetarian; 

- ^ He eautioned -her, too>. , 

That beer was taboo. 

But she simply , replied^ ne faU 




Ee, “What ^are you going to do by way op Peace Cblebeation?*’ 
She. “My dear boy, wbl^t can one do, except just carry on?’^ 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

{By Hr. Punch's Staff of Learned Glerhs,) 

Mr. Standfast (Hoddeb and Stoughton) is the third 
book of the superrspy trilogy that Colonel John Buchan 
has given ns, as a kind of supplement to hia more oflicial 
record of the War. We have the same hero, Hannay, as in 
Gveennuintle and The Thifty-Nifie StepSj the same group 
of associates, reinforced for purposes of love-interest by a 
young and attractive female, and the same arch- Hun, now 
identified as the Gi^af wn Schiuabing, Also the affair pur- 
sues much the same hide-and-seek course that gave the 
former adventures their deserved popularity. I entirely 
decline even to sketch the manifold vicissitudes of Hannay 
(now a General), tracking and being tracked, captive and 
captor, ranging the habitable and non-habitable globe, 
always (with a fine disregard for the requirements of book- 
making) convinced that the next chapter will be the last. 
Three criticisms T cannot avoid. To begin with. Colonel 
Buchan is really becoming too lavish with his coincidences. 
Secondly, I found it odd that the spy-hunters, after employ- 
ing so many ruses and so much camouflage that one might 
say they almost refused to recognise their own reflections 
in a mirror, should proceed to the opposite extreme and 
arrange all their plans, with engaging frankness, over the 
telephone. Binailly,.tlie tale, though Ml of admirable dis- 
connected moments, does not carry one along sufileiently 
quickly. General Mannay ^ was, I tjmughiv too apt to 
interpolate lengthy reminiscences of ^ active semoe, just 


when I wanted to get on with the matter in hand. Pace in 
such affairs is everything, and my complaint is that, though 
the hunt had yielded some capital sport, its end found me 
with my pulse rather disappointingly calm. 

As was to be expected, one of the signs of the times in 
hterature, not of one country but of all,, is a grim change in 
its attitude towards war. The era of p0J33p aud circum- 
stance, as of genial, make-believe,. is gone by; more and 
. more are our writers beginning to give m militarism stripped 
of romance, a grisly but (Lmppage) useful picture. I have 
nowhere found it more horrible than in a story called TJne 
Secret Beetle (Mkthuen), written by Mr* A. P. Hebbiekt, 
whose initials are familiar to under work of 

a lighter texture. This is an intimate study, inspjred 
throughout by a cold fury of purpose that can be felt on 
every page, :of the destruction of la young man's spirit in 
the insensate machinery of modern war. There is no otbei* 
plot, no side issues, no relief. Prom the introduction of 
Harry: Penrose, fresh from Oxford, embarking like a gallant 
gentleman upon the adventure of arms, to the tragedy ‘that 
blotted him out of a scheme that had 
him, the record moves with a dreadful singleness’ of intent. 
Soinet^es, one at least hopes, the shadows may been 
artificially darkened.^ It seems even tcfe-day^hai^y ' credible 
that events should conspire, to sneh felifity af error. But 
as a with a .jmrjiose, m M the publisberis 
de^riptioh, a novel, Ths deserves the 

epithet ** striking/* ^ Itis'a Mow from the shoulder. 
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The worst of quotations is that either their staleness is finds “ the beaks much easier to get on with,’ perhaps 
tedious or their unfamiliarity irritates. Mr. S. G. Tallen- shows that Mr. LiUNN does not intend those of Hornborough 
TYEE has at least one, generally of the latter sort, and as wholly typical of the most abused race in fiction. Eor 
oftener half-a-dozen, on every page of Ij 0 V 6 Lctughs Last the rest, the boy characters of the book are presented with 
(Blackwood), or, at any rate, that is one’s first impression a quiet realism very refreshing after some recent “ sensa- 
of the bookj while the second is that the number of charac- tional revelations.” Mr, Lunn’s boys, alike in their speech 
ters is not much less. It follows that in trying to identify and outlook, are admirably observed; indeed the persons 
all the persons to whom he may or may not have been of the tale struck me throughout as being better than its 
introduced in the previous pages, and all the phrases in rather out-of-date happenings, 
inverted commas he has certainly seen somewhere else 

sometime, the truly diligent reader will be kept faithfully My landlady assures me that His Dctughiev (Collins) is 
at his task — a pleasant one possibly, but just a thought too a “ lovely story,” and I think it only right that Mr. 
much like hard work to be quite entertaining in a novel.' Gouvebnetjr Morris should have the benefit of her criti- 
Apart from all this and an occasional obscure sentence cism, since my own is distinctly less favourable. Mr. Morris 
there is nothing much to grumble at in a story that tells showed signs at one time of being able to write a first-class 
how David, the sailor, unlearned in the ways of ladies, novel of adventure, but he abandoned this field for a more 
became engaged for insufficient reasons to one Tlieo, only lucrative appeal to the Great American Bosom, whose 
to fall promptly in love with another, certainly much nicer, taste, if I may say so without endangering the League^ of 
called Nancy ; and how still a third, Sally, with various other Nations, is more in harmony with my landlady's than with 

■people, intent on rescuing I HTT ITTrZ II rnine. His latest hero is 

him from his dilemma, ^ one of those magnificent 

; made a most unscrupulous ' \ fellows whom no woman 

and indeed most improbable 1 can resist — or so they tell 

conspiracy against number * *• 

one, who was unpopular. enough to have two 

One can’t help feeling that 1 W daughters, one born in law- 

they were all, including the wedlock, the other — of 

author, a bit hard on Theo, 1 % whose existence he is un- 

whosephilanthropicnotions ,| j j ^ > aware for a long time — in 

were really too good for the i v Paris. Which of the daugh- 

amountof sense allotted her ^ referred to 

to work them out with. n r ~~ ^ ~ clear, 

Most of the rest of them 'Xn*** ^ \ ' - nor does it really seem to 

would have nothing to do rJ since one of them 

with raising the masses, I undertakes, 

but, after the comfortable jy, I \ while in the throes of re- 
fashion of early nineteenth- morse, not to make himself 

century days, were content ^-^1 1 nl 1 known to the other. Mean- 

to let well alone at eight || u|[l while the War has hap- 

shillings a week. Perhaps it ' ^111 1 r~ pened along and given 

• was this restful attitude that everyone who needed it an 

decided the publishers to opportunity of redeeming 

claim for this volume the dis- ^ ' his Past, and. as the hero 

tincti've qualitj of charm. jSescaer. “Wiebless telephone — heard a voice saving. ‘I’d give old and has had 










After a considerable in- 
terval, Mr. Arnold LuNNhas 


Castaway, "Hoo did ye ken I was here?” 

Bescuer. “ Wireless telephone— heard a voice baying, ‘ I ’d give 

TWENTY POUNDS TO GET OUT OF THIS ROTTEN HOLE,” 

Castmvay. “ Weel, yer telephone "s defective. I said ‘ Twenty 

SHILLINGS.’” 


mine. His latest hero is 
one of those magnificent 
fellows whom no woman 
can resist — or so they tell 
him. Anyway he is irre- 
sistible enough to have two 
daughters, one born in law- 
ful wedlock, the other— of 
whose existence he is un- 
aware for a long time — in 
Paris. Which of the daugh- 
ters is the one referred to 
in the title is not clear, 
nor does it really seem to 
matter, since one of them 
dies, and he undertakes, 
while in the throes of re-, 
morse, not to make himself 
known to the other. Mean- ’ 
while the War has hap-' 
pened along and given 
everyone who needed it an 
opportunity of redeeming 
his Past, and, as the hero 
is getting old and has had 
a nasty crash in an aero- 
plane, it seems possible that 
an era of comparative con- 


followed The Harrovians with another school story, Loose tinence has really set in. At this juncture we part with 
Ends (Hutchinson). This, however, is a tale not so much him — I without a pang ; my landlady, I well know, with a 
about boys as about masters, the real hero being not sigh for his lost irresistibility. 

Ma%mce Leigh (with whose adventures school-novelists of ‘ 

an. earlier day would solely have concerned themselves), Barry Dunbar, the heroic padre of Mr. Ealph Connor’s 
the pleasantly undistinguished lad who enters Hornborough story, The Sky Pilot of No Man's Land (Hodder and 
in the first chapter and leaves it in the last, but Quirk, the Stoughton), hailed from Canada and went to Prance with 
young and energetic master, whose efforts to vitalize the the Canadians. Endowed with superb physical beauty and ' 
very dry bones of Hornborough education hardly meet the considerable musical gifts he started, you might think, with 
success that they deserve. Concerning this I am bound to fortune in his favour. But at the outset he was a tactless 
add that I found some difiiculty in accepting Mr. Lunn’s young man and had a good deal to learn before he was in 
picture as quite fair to an average public school in the early any way competent to teach. Mr. Ealph Connor has de- 
twentieth century. That its authorities should have been scribed with skill and great sincerity the horrors of the ’ 
so violently perturbed by a proposal to teach ShakspEaARb War in the earlier days; but for me he has spoilt both his 
histrionically, or by the spectacle of boys enjoying modern story and the effect of it by his extreme sentimentality. He 
poetry,surely supposes conditions almost incredibly archaic, is persistently concerned to raise a lump in my throat. I ' 
This, however, does nothing to detract from the admirably- readily believe that he was actuated by the highest motive 
drawn ^ figure of Quirk himself, bursting with energy, in trying to show us how responsive the Canadians were ' 
enthusiasm and intolerance, overcoming passive resist- when their spiritual needs were attended to by a man of 
arice on the part of the boys, only to be shipwrecked courage and understanding. But I dislike an excess of 
upon the cast-iron jprejudice of the staff. That his apoth- emotional spasms’, and in these Mr. Connor has indulged so 
eosis should have been translation to Eugby, where he freely that his book can only be for other tastes than mine. 
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rMAPiVAPlA Germany, ifc is expected, 'Will sign the “Postage stamps,** says a weekly 

UrlARIVARlAi Peace treaty this once, but points out snippets paper, “can be obtained at all 

“ Eveey British working man has as that we must not allow it to happen post-offices.’* This should prove a boon 
much right as any Member of Parlia- again, ^ ^ to those who have letters to write, 

ment to be paid £400 a year,” states * 

a well-known Labour paper. We have ' Of two burglars charged at Stratford It is thought if a certain well-known 


a well-known Labour paper. We have 
never questioned this for a moment. 


Of two burglars charged at Stratford It is thought if a certain well-known 
one told the Bench that he intended judge does not soon ask, “ What is* 
to have nothing further to do with his whisky?” he will have to content him- 


“ Women,** says a technical journal, colleague in future. It is said that he self with the past tense, 
“are a source of grave danger to motor- finds it impossible to work with him 'V" 

ists in crowded city streets.’* It is owing to his nasty grasping ways. “ What to do with 


is in crowded city streets.” It is owing to his nasty grasping ways. “ What to do with a Wasp ** is a 

feared in some quarters that they will headline in a contemporary. We have 

have to be abolished. . Sixty-seven fewer babies were born not read the article, but our own plan 

in one Surrey village last year than in with wasps is to try to dodge them. 

“ Are you getting stout ? ” asks a previous years. It would be interest- 

inday contemporary. Only very oc- ing to have their names. We hear that complications may 


Sunday contemporary. Only very oc 
casionally, we regret to say. ^ 

* 

The heat was so oppressive 
in London the other day that 
a taxi-driver at Euston Station 
was seen to go up to a pedes- 
trian and ask him if he could 
do with a ride. He was event- L/f 
ually pinned down by some “/HS 
colleagues and banded over to 
the care of bis relatives. m 


“I do not care a straw about 
Turkey,” writes Mr. Lovat 
Ebaser in The Daily Mail It 
is this dare-devil spirit which 
has made us the nation we are. 

sj?. s'l! 

Superstition in regard to 
marriage is dying out, says a 
West End registrar. Never- 
theless the superstition that a 
man who gets married between 
January 1st and December 3 1st 
is asking for trouble is still 
widely held. ^ 











Mr. Van Ingen, a New York HospUc 
business man, has just started Patient. “Sir Bruce Blazeaway.” To Sign or not to Sign ? ^ 

to cross the Atlantic for the “Bank?” “Lieutenant-General.” ^s Count Beockdorfp- 

one hundred and sixtieth time. Eantzau puts it, quoting from 

It is not known whether the major am- A grocer, according to a legal writer, his German translation of Hamlet : 
bition of his life is to leave New York is not compelled to take goods out of “ Sem oder nicht sein'f dass ist hier 

or go back and have a last look at it, the window to oblige a customer. The die FrageJ' 

suggestion that a grocer is expected to “The recommendations of the JerramOom- 
“ There is no likelihood,” says the oblige anybody in any circumstances mittee came before a conference between a 


Hospital Orderly {taking particulars of nexv patient). “Name, Sir?” 
Patient. “ Sir Bruce Blazeaway.’* 

Hospital Orderly. “Bank?” Patient. “Lieutenant-General.” 
Hospital Orderly. “Battalion?” 


We hear that complications may 
arise from an unfortunate mis- 
take made at a Jazz Competi- 
tion held in London last week. 
It appears that the prize was 
awarded to a lady suffering 
from hysteria who was not 
competing. ,,, 

* 

A taxi-driver in a suburb of 
London was married last week 
^ to a local telephone operator. 
fj Speculation is now rife as to 
r which will be the first to break 
down and say “ Thank you.” 


I The Press reports the case 

I of a young lady who received 

slight injuries from a slab of 
ceiling which fell on her head 
whilst she was asleep in bed, 
I but was saved from further 
^ damage by the thickness of 
her hair. This should act as a 
^ warning to those ladies who 
adopt the silly habit of remov- 
Jy ing their tresses on retiring for 


Eood-Conteoller, “ of cheese running is certainly' a novelty. 

out during the coming winter.” A pan ^ 

of drinking water left in the larder will Uxbridge, says Th 


certainly a novelty. representative body of lower deck ratings and 

,!< tii members of Parliament who sit for naval con- 

TTAridg., »j, the 


always prevent its running out and has no bandstand Nor have we. but Thg rank is new to ns ; but he must be 
bifcmg someone during the dog-days. we make no fuss about it. 

Sympathetic readers will be glad to The Bolshevists' in Eussia, we are 

hear that the little sixpence which told, are busy sowing seeds of sedition. ii ,,fTi « 

was found wandering in PiccadiUy For some time it has been suspected , I’^om the ‘‘ Transactions of a pho- 

Circus has been given a good home by that the Bolshevists were up to no good, tograpnic society . , . , , 

nn Abprdflpn aAntlftman stated that as Architectural 

an Aberdeen gentleman. Photography covered a large and varied field 

* * ' T , Heebebt Welsh, aged sixty-seven, piorposed to confine his remarks to the line 

Aeroplane passengers are advised by nas started to walk from New Jersey of woriemost familiar to him, namely, The 

one enterprising weekly not to throw, to New Hampshire, U.S.A., a distance Interiors of some of the great English 
bottles out of the machine. This is of five hundred miles. In the absence Ministers.^’ 

certainly good advice. The bottles fn’o, of fuller details we assume that Her- Now at last we shall know^ if the Gov- 
so apt to get broken. beet must have lost his train. ernment’s heart is in the right place. 


just the man to look after the interests 
of our sea-dogs. 

From the “ Transactions ” of a pho- 
tographic society : — 

stated that as Architectural 

Photography covered a large and varied field 
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TO ROBERT OF THE FORCE. 

Since first you loomed upon my infant ten ■ 

My firm belief has 6ver been, and still it is, 
That you are fashioned not as other men 
(Subject, at best, to mortal disabilities), 

But come of more than human kin, 

Immune, or practically so, from sin. 

Godlike the poise that to your bearing lends 
The aspect of a tower that never totters; 
There's a divinity hath shaped your ends 
(Rough-hewn, perhaps— -especially your trotters) ; 
Your ample chest, your generous girth 
Have no precise similitude on earth, 

I cannot picture you (though I have tried) 
Wearing a howler hat and tweed apparel, ' 

Or craving sustenance for your inside 
Drawn either from the oven or tlie barrel; 
Scarcely you figure in my eye 
As liable, in Nature’s course, to die. 

And it was you who almost fell from grace, 
Striking, fike’ Lucifer, against authority, 

Leaving your Heaven for j another place 
Not mentioned by your’ ten-to-one majority, 

And doomed, to your surprise and pain. 

Never, like Lucifer, to rise again. 

But you were wise, my Robert, wise in time ; 

And I, who set you far above humanity, ' 
Hish-pedestalled upon my lofty rhyme, 

Rejoice with youun yotir recovered sanity; 

To me I feel it would have mattered' 

Enomously to see my idol shattered. 

But ’ware the BoLsh, who fain would lure your feet 
To conduct unbecoming in a copper; 

Once you betrayed us, going off your beat, 

And now yoU"’ve nearly come another cropper; 
If, tempted thrice, you break your trust, ' ' 
You’ll have no halo left to readjust. O..S. 


EWIBARRASSMENT AND THE LAWYER. 

Watson is a young barrister who is'feeling rather pleased 
with himself. I confess that he has deserved it. 

The situation was as^ follows:. Before the War he had 
had no briefs,’ but had always had a conscience. A hope- 
less state of affairs. Then he went to the War and shed 
his conscience' somewhere in the Balkans. So far so good. 
But, when lie was demobilised and began to take stock of 
what had been happening at home in the meanwhile, he 
found to his horror that a conscience had again -been thrust 
upon him by the General Council of the, Bar. 

Such was the situation he had to face, and he has won 
through. * . ' 

How, you ask, did ^the G.O.B. play this trick on him? 
It happened, in this way. Having nothing better to do'dur- 
ing Watson’s absence and at a critical mbment'of the War, 
these idle elderly well-fed lawyers solemnly deliberated upon 
the following fantastic problem : — 

“ What is the duty of counsel who is defendinga prisoner 
cn a plea of Not Guilty when the prisoner confesses to 
counsel that he did commit the offence charged? ” 

With a cynical disregard of their own past these sophists 
propounded the following answer : — * 

If tlie confession has been made before the proceedings 
have been commenced it is most undesirable that an advocate 
to eonlession has been made should undertake 

the defence, as he would most certainly be seriously em- 


barrassed in the conduct of the case, and no harm can be 
done to the accused by requesting him to retain another 
advocate.” 

The new Watson was unable to agree with this doctrine, 
so far as it concerned himself. Nevertheless he had no choice 
but to accept it, 

^ ^ 

Tlie legal conscience thus gratuitously thrust upon him 
was soon to undergo its first ordeal. An acquaintance of his, 
in a moment of absent-mindedness, murdered somebody, 
and asked Watson to persuade the inevitable jury that he 
hadn’t. The said acquaintance explained to Watson that he 
simply did it when he wasn’t thinking. 

Watson was in a hole. Obviously this was a case to 
which the embarrassment prescribed by the General Council 
of the Bar was applicable. This legal embarrassment, which, 
strictly speaking, ought no^ to be his, would not, how- 
ever, have _ worried him in the least had it not been for 
another consideration. Suppose, after Watson had triumph- 
antly got his client acquitted, it got about that the “ inno- 
cent”. had confessed his crime to counsel beforehand? 
That would mean an end to Watson’s professional career. 
One does not thus slight the edicts of the mighty with 
impunity. 

Watson was too proud to ask his client to keep the deadly 
secret, or to apply the famous wriggle of Hi^ypohjius : “ My 
tongue hath sworn, but my lieart remains unsworn.” 

Nevertheless Watson gave his mind to the problem. In 
the end he decided on the following line of defence : “Not 
Guilty,” and in the alternative “Guilty under justifiable cir- 
cumstances, without malice aforethought but with intent to 
benefit the person murdered,” 

. Happily the General Council of the Bar has not yet 
-assigned any moral embarrassment to a counsel who pleads 
“Not Guilty,” and in the alternative, “Guilty.” Watson 
therefore reasoned that if the jury returned a verdict of 
“ Not Guilty,” bis client’s alternative confession could be 
wi*itten off as an obvious mistake ; on the other hand, if 
he were found Guilty,” the fact of confession would ’be 
an. ethical asset towards securing for him a lenient view of 
the case. 

As I said, Watson behaved well. He proved to his own 
and the jury’s satisfaction (1) that his client did not com- 
mit the murder; (2) that alternatively he did commit the 
murder, but that he did so for the good of everybody con- 
cerned; and -(3) that in either case he never meant to do it. 

In the event the prisoner was acquitted without a stain 
upon his character or upon his advocate’s. 

* :;c 

Watson is how 'well established ‘ as the last hope of 
abandoned causes. He is a specialist in defence, and 
criminals of every shade throng to him. When a new one 
swims into his ken| Watson meets him on the threshold 
and saySp “ Don’t speak a word. Bead this;” and he puts 
into his hand a printed slip. The slip reads : — 

, . . “ GondiPknis of Advocacy. 

“ (1) If you put your case into my hands it ceases at 
once and from that moment to be any concern of your 
own. You are not entitled, for instance, to express any 
opinion as to whether you committed the alleged crime 
or not. That is my affair exclusively. 

“ (2) If however there is anything which lies so heavily 
on your conscience that it must out sooner or later, let it 
be later. I am open to receive confessions at any time 
after proceedings have begun. 

“ If you accept these conditions, good ; if not, go,” 

Watson says they always accept them, so he never 
worries about the General Council of the Bar.‘ - 



THE NEW ISSUE. 

Oiii Genie {gushingly, to Coal- Owner and Mr, Smillie), CAN I DO ANYTHING' TO ALLAY- ’THE 
TEOUBLED WATEBS?/’ V, 

[The ^seo^y of oil in Derbyshire, which thiceatens the supremacy of the mining intetry, may afEect the <3nestions now 
in dispute i»fore the jCoal Commissiou.] ' ~ ' 
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AIM ERROR IN TACTICS, 

In the heart of the For^t de Eoumare 
there is a spot called Bond du Ch^ne 
a Leu, where eight paths meet. Why 
they choose to meet there, unless it is 
for company, one can’t imagine. The 
fact that there is not an estaminet with- 
in five kilometres nullifies its value as 
a military objectiv^ Therefore, having 
been decoyed thither by a plausible 
guide-book, it was with surprise that I 
beheld an ancient representative of the 
British Army smoking his pipe with 
the air of having been in possession for 
centuries. 

“Bit lonely here,” I said. 

“Bumble’s Moor on a wet Friday’s 
busy to it,” he said emphatically. “ Is 
it reet the War’s ov.er? ” 

“Yes.” 

He puffed his pipe for a few minutes 
while the information soaked in. 

“ Who won ? ” 

“ The Peace Conference haven ’t de- 
cided yet.” 

Conversation languished until I re- 
membered' the guide-book, 

“ Accprding to tradition,” I said, “ it 
was at this Identical spot that Bollo, 
firstDuke of Normandy, hung hisgolden 


chain on a sign-post for a whole year 
witliout having it stolen.” 

“ Tha-at ud be afore we brought our 
Chinese Labour gang felling timber,” 
he said firmly ; “ I wudden give it five 
minutes now.” 

“I understand, too, that there is a 
historic ruin hereabouts.” 

“Theer was,” he said; “but he’s 
in hospital.” 

“ What do you mean ? ” 

“Batty Beslow, my owd colleague 
an’ sparring pardner. It’s ’im you weer 
talking of, ain’t it?” 

“It wasn’t; but I’m interested in 
him,” I said, sitting down on a pile of 
logs. “ How did he get to hospital? ” 

“Through a mistake in Nacheral 
’Istory. You see, me an’ Batty had 
been in th’ War a goodish time an’ ha-ad 
lost onr o-riginal ferociousness. Sothey 
put us to this Chink Labour gang for 
a rest-cure. Likewise Batty ’ad got 
too fa-amous as a timber-scrounger oop 
th’ line, and it was thought that if *e 
was left in th’ middle of a forest, wheer 
it didn’t matter a dang if he scrounged 
wood fra’ revally to tattoo, it might re- 
form him. Bub it was deadly dull. We 
tried a sweepstake f’r th’ one as could 
recognise most Chinks at sight, and a 


raffle for who could guess how many 
trees in a circle ; but there wasn’t much 
spice in it. So at last Batty suggested 
\ve should try a bib o’ poaching. 

“ ‘Ah doan’t know th’ first thingabout 
it,’ I says ; ‘ Ah’m town bred. Nobbut 
Ah could knock a few rabbits over if 
Ah’d got a Lewis gun handy.’ 

“ ‘ Babbuts be danged ! ’ says he ; 
* Ah ’ve no use f’r such vermin. Theer ’s 
stags, so Ah've heerd tell, in this forest.’ 

“ ‘ Ah wudden say no to a haunch o’ 
venison,’ I answered ; * but stags is 
artillery work.’ 

“ ‘ They is not,’ says Batty. ‘ Nor 
yet rifles nor bombs.’ 

“ ‘ Ah s’pose you stops theer holes 
an’ puts in a ferret,’ says I, sarcastic ; 
‘ or else traps ’em wi’ cheese.* 

“ ‘ That ’s the only kind o’ hunting 
you’ve bin used to,’ replies Batty. 
‘ Stags is caught wi’ tactics, a trip-wire 
an’ a lasso.’ 

“‘Well, la-ad,’ I says, ‘you’d best 
do th’ lassoing, I doan’t know the 
habits o’ stags.’ 

“ Batty scrounges a prime rope fra* 
somewheers, an’ we creeps out after 
nightfall. It was a dree night, the owd 
bracken underfoot damp an’ sodden, 
an’ th’ tall firs looking grim an’ gho-ostly 
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in th’ gloom. Soon theer was a crack- 
ling o’ twigs, like a tank scouting on 
tiptoe. •" 

f Bosch patrol half -left ! ’ whispers I. 

“ ‘ Stow it, you blighter,’ says Ratty, 
‘This is serious.- Can't you see th* 
stag ? ’ ' , . , 

“I peeps round and, loomin’ in the 
da-arkness, see th’ hindquarters of a 
stag sticking out ay ant a tree. It 
looked bigger ’n Ah ’ve seen ’em in pic- 
tures, but Ah ’ve noticed Rritzes look 
bigger in th’ dark. 

*“ Now ’s your chance, la- ad,’ I whis- 
pers. ^ Trip round an* slip th’ noose 
over ’is horns.’ 

, ‘ Not me,’ growls Ratty. ‘ T’other 
end ’s safer.’ 

“ He crawls up to it wi’ th’ rope all 
ready, but just as he was going to slip | 
it over its leg it seemed to stand on 
its head, feint wi’ its left an’ get an 
upper-cut wi* its right under Ratty’s 
chin. A shadow passed across th’ 
fa-ace o’ the moon, which I judged to 
be Ratty, 

*“ Ratty. ’s after altitude records,’ 
says I to meself, ‘ an’ there ’ll be th’ 
ellanall of a row if that rope ’s lost.’ 

“ However, in a few minutes he started 
to descend an’ made a good landing in 
some soft bracken. By th’ time I’d 
felt him all .over, an’ found ’e ’d be fit 


to go to hospital in th’ morning, th’ 
stag had disappeared.” 

“ I never heard of stags kicking like 
that before,” I interrupted. 

“ Nor hadn’t Ratty,” said the ancient 
warrior. “ Ah towd you he made a 
mistake in Nacheral ’Istory. 

, “The next night, feeling mighty lonely, 
Ah walked five kilometres to th’ nearest 
estaminet, the ‘Rondyvoo de Chasers,’ 
an’ looked upon the va7igr while it was 
Q'ouge. When I’d done lookin’ and 
started home th’ forest looked more 
gho-ost-like than ever vri’ th’ young 
firs bowing ,an’ swaying, and drifts o’ 
cloud peeping through the branches. 
All at once I heerd a crackling o’ twigs 
like th’ night afore, an’ then someone 
stole acrost th’ road carrying a rope. 

“ Ah says to myself, ‘ It ’s oiie of th’ 
Chinks poaching, an’ it ’s ’evin ’elp ’im 
if ’e ’s after what Ratty nearly caught 
last night I’ • 

“ Seemingly ’e was, for ’e follered th’ 
noise, an’ An follered ’im — at a safe dis- 
tance. Then, dimlike an’ loominig big, 
Ah saw th’ stag, an’ the Chink 'stealing 
up behind it. 

‘ Tother end, you fool 1 ’ I whispered ; 
an’ he jumps round to its head, slips 
th’ noose round its meek an’ leads if off 
as quiet as a lamb.” 

“You don’t expect me to believe,” 


I broke in indignantly, ^‘-that a stag can j 
be led like a poodle on a lead ? ” 

“ P’r’apsnot stags,” said the veteran, 
relighting his pipe. “That’s^ weer 
Ratty made the mistake that sent ’im 
to hospital. But you can do it now 
and then with a transport mule what *s 
broke away, and the Chink done it.” 

Commercial Candour. 

“In reply to your letter to hand, we are 
very sorry for the delay in sending the J umper, 
but the tremendous demand for these has 
denuded our stock. We are, however., expect- 
ing a further delay now in a day or so. 

Yours obediently, Brothers, Ltd.” 

“ The spell of hot weather is causing large 
numbers of the public to migrate to the Lent 
coast. Thanet, owing to greatly improved 
travelling facilities, is being specially flavoured. 
The public well know the magical properties 
of Thanet air.”— -JSvenmgf Pajper, 

Then why bother about flavouring it ? 

“The Pood Cdntroller announced that 
oaniied salmon is now free of control, and that 
chocolates and other sweetmeats will be freed 
on July 1. ’ , - - . 

He also intimates that canned salmon is 
now free of control, and that chdcolates and 
other sweetmeats will be freed on July 1.” 

Daily Pamper, 

We hope he will say it once more, on 
the Bellman’s principle that “ what I 
tell you three times is true.” 
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Chorus of children {fii'jparent, lafe Lieut-Col. B.F.A., D.S.O., M.C. and Bar). “Don’t be feightened, daddy: she’ll only beck 
YOUB LEGS.” : . , j _ 


HINTS ON SELECTING AN AEROPLANE. 

As 'all the world will soon be in the 
air a few words of advice on choosing 
an aerial steed may be of assistance to 
intending fliers who have so far had no 
experience as owners of winged craft. 

The first thing is to locate the where- 
abouts of the best park, for one speaks 
of a park of ' aeroplanes just as one 
speaks of a school of whales, a grove of 
wombats or a suite of leeches. Having 
arrived (wearing, if you are wise, a full- 
grown check cap, with the back to the 
front and the peak protecting the nape 
of the neck from the bites of savage 
vendors), take a deep breath and look 
round you knowingly. 

By the way, what are you — ^peer, 
profiteer, or ^leAnpaier-familias looking 
fora family air-bus? • It is impossible 
to advise you how to select a plane 
without knowing - whether you want 
one for long-dis^nce journeys (with 
non-starting attachment), for hunting, 
or merely for gadding about and drop- 
ping in on your friends. There is a 
sad^tory afloat* of a man who bought 
any^^ah^^Sithe ether day for world- 
: jjouring and only discovert the insuffi- 


ciency of cupboards and the ‘want of a 
bathroom after starting on his maiden 
trip to Patagonia (where the nuts drop 
off). 

Let us suppose that you are one of 
the majority of heavier-than-air per- 
sons who will shortly be wanting a 
good steady machine to rise to any 
ordinary occasion. 

Well, then, look round you carefully. 
Observe the demeanour of the machines ; 
that are trotted out {if such a term may I 
be used) for your inspection. The flick 
of a tail, the purr of an engine or the 
slope of a wing may give the observant 
a clue as to the disposition of an aerial 
Pegasus. 

But however reassuring a prelimin- 
ary canter may be (to borrow another 
horsey simile) insist on a thorough 
per^nal inspection of all parts of the 
machine. Test the musical capacity of 
the wire entanglement, screw and un- 
scmw the turnfauckles till the seller 
cries for mercy, and run your hands 
well over the body (the aeroplane’s, of 
course) to make quite sure that it will 
supj^rt the weight of yourself, of your 
family and of your' parasites — remem^ 
bering inf this connection -that Aunt 


Louisa kicks the beam at 15,7. Make 
sure also that the body will not.part com- 
pany with the rest of the box of tricks 
at one of those awkward corners in the 
sky. Also, if you have time, it might 
be well to glance at the engine, the 
petrol tank and the feed-pipe, as experts 
consider these of importance. 

Having satisfied yourself that all 
these things are as they should be in 
the best of all possible aeroplanes, that 
the joy-stick works as smoothly as a 
beer-pull, and that the under-carriage 
has the’ necessary wheels, axles and 
other things that under-carriages are 
licensed to carry, little remains but to 
pay for the machine and make a nose- 
dive for home. 

A longer and more detailed article 
on “ How to Choose a Stunter,” by the 
Bishop of Solder and Man, with which 
is incorporated A Pew Hints on Bank- 
ing for Beginners,’’ by Sir John Brad- 
bury, will appear in next week’s issue. 

[This is the first 1 have heard of 
it. — Ed.] - 

From a Menu 

Special this day : Boiled Babbi and Pork.” 
A clear case of adding insult to injury. 




BALLADE OF APPROACHING BALDNESS- 

I ’m back in civil life, all brawn and chest, 

Lungs made of leather, heart as right as rain ; 

I still could 'dWe off bully-beef with zest ; ^ - 

I ’ve never had a scratch or stitch or sprain ; 

Life seem$ to throb in every single vein. 

Yet I’m a whited sepulchre, in brief ; 

I ’ve one foot in the grave, I ’m on the wane, 

I ’m heading for the sere and yellow leaf. 

Erom Mons to Jericho I ’ve borne my crest 
And back from Jericho to Mons again ; 

I ’ve sampled' smells in Araby the Blest ^ 

Would burst a boiler or corrode a drain ; 

The Blankshires have a port that,raises Cain — 

I ’ve messed with them and never come to grief ; ^ 
And yet I ’m dashing lik^ a non-stop train 
Full steam into the sere and yellow leaf. 


Where youthful hopes lie wrecked ! 0 dismal lane 

Whose end is but the sere and yellow leaf ! 


Envoi. 

Prince (Mr. Punch) ! on Armageddon’s plain 
My love-locks fell a prey to Time, the thief. 
Regrets are useless, unguents are in vain ; 
Only remains the sere and yellow leaf.' 


The Commercial Touch. 

“ Presiding afc the concert given in connection with the — Art 
Club^s anmial exhibition of oil and water-colours, Mr. con- 

gratulated the club on the .quality oi its paintings, which, he thought, 
were remarkably cheap when cognisance was taken of the present high 
prices of materials.” — Provincial Pajper, ^ ^ 

This critic has, as ’the Art jargon puts it, “ a^ nice feeling 
for values.” 


It caught me hard this morning when I dressed 
And read the mirror’s verdict. Ah, the pain 
Is gnawing like a canker at my* breast, 

Is beating like a handmer in my brain ; 

I must speak out or break beneath the sti'ain. 
I 'm going bald on top. O cruel reef 


“How I Diffeu feoh my !RIothee. 

By A Modern Woman. 

‘ Women differ bij the width of Heaven frdm what their mothers 
toereJ’ — Mr. Justice DAELiNa, . . , . 

I do not smoke and I do -not wear hare-hack dresses, but I agree 
with Hr. Justice TOrUng — there is the width of HeaVen between my 
mother and I .” — Evening 
Let ’s hope so, in the matter of grammar. 
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HUMOUR^S LABOUR LOST. 

Loclitermaclity , 

May 29th, 1919. 

Dear Mr. Punch, — My father and I 
have fallen out over the question of 
your literary judgment and sense of 
humour. If I weren’t a filial daughter 

I ’d say that he ’s a ; but I am, so 

I won’t call him names. ’ 

The fact is that, before he became a 
professional Padre, he didn’t know that 
such things as senses of humour existed. 
All that mattered in his life were Latin 
and Greek and Hebrew and the other 
pursuits of the classical scholar. How- 
ever, during his wanderings with the 
Army he lias somehow managed to 
acquire what he calls “an appreciation 
of the laughable.” ■ And that is the cause 
of our divided house. 

This morning, at breakfast, Avhile he 
was reading out the account of the pro- 
ceedings of the General Assemblies, he 
came upon the interesting statement— 
volunteered by an eminent Edinburgh 
divine — that all the ministers of the 
Kirk have lost a stone in weight during 
the War, and that this works out at a 
loss of five tons of ministerial fiesh to 
the United Tree Church of Scotland. 
Then, after he had tested the accuracy 
of the statistics, which he found quite 
incorrect, and I had meditated upon 
the bulk of matter encircled by the 
parental Sam Browne, we were both 
seized with an idea, and said “ Punch ! ” 
at the same instant. 

It took us some time to get rid of the 
accumulation of marmalade, margarine 
and bacon fat which we amassed in 
our attempts to link fingers across the 
table; but about 10.30 or so we got 
settled down to work on your behalf. 

Until lunch-time we were fully occu- 
pied in giving each other ideas and 
then explaining why they wouldn’t 
work. After lunch the Padre retired to 
his study to work out, he said, a satire 
— after Aristophanes — which would 
afford him an opportunity of introduc- 
ing the Archbishop of Canterbury’s 
speech, and making some whimsical 
allusions to the legend of the strayed 
lamb come back to tell his lean Scotch 
brethren of the green meadows and 
luscious feeding to be had across the 
Borders. 

My own ambitions were slighter. I 
would do a conversation perhaps be- 
tween the shades of Johnson and his 
Bozzy, or a Limerick, or even just an 
original witty remark, or, failing all of 
these, I would select an “apt quota- 
tion/’ About tea-time I retired to the 
garden with a notebook, a pencil and a 
book of quotations. By 6.30 I had a 
list of one hundred and two, and was 
wavering over the final choice of a 


parody on “ Some hae meat wha canna 
eat,” and an adaptation of “Be sooople, 
Davie, in things immaterial,” when my 
parent came out to the lawn, flushed 
and excited, with his last three hairs 
triumphantly erect,' and brandished a 
document in my face. 

It was an ode, Mr. Punch — an ode 
five (foolscap) pages long, written in 
Greek ! 

I gave him best at once, and then 
very gently suggested that his composi- 
tion might not in its present unmiti- 
gated form be quite suited to your 
tastes and requirements. 

I shall spare you the details of , the 
ensuing controversy, but I want you to 
know that I have spared you much 
else, and in so doing have forfeited not 
only my father’s affection but a pro- 
jected advance on my next quarter- but- 
three’s dress allowance. 

I hope you need no further proof of 
my devotion. Yours, etc., 

• A Daughter of the Manse. 

P.S. — I was forgetting to say that 
you will find the bit about the ministers 
near the bottom of the third column of 
the tenth page of Thursday’s Scotstjian, 
Perhaps you can think of a funny 
treatment yourself. 


SONGS OF SIMLA. 

III. — The Furrier. 

Akbar the furrier squats on the floor 
Sucking an Eastern pipe, 

Thumbing the lakhs that he ’s made of 
yore. 

Lakhs which creep to the long-dreamed 
crore 

In a ledger of Western type. 

And all around him the wdld beasts 
sway, 

Cured of their mortal ills — 

Flying squirrels from Sikkim way, ' 
Silver foxes that used to play 
Up on the Kashmir hills. • 

On the shelf of a cupboard a polecat 
lies 

Laughing between his paws, 

And there *s more than a hint of 
amused surprise 

In the gape of the lynx, in the marten’s 
eyes, 

In ihe poise of the grey wolf’s claws. 

And, should you enter old Akbar’s lair. 

And hear what he wants for his skins. 
You will know why the little red squir- 
rels stare, 

Why the Bengal tiger gasps for air 
And the gaunt snow-leopard grins. 

- J, M. S. 

The Telephone Girl’s motto : Ntdla 
linea sine die — “Number engaged; 
ring again and again, please.” 


ALAS! POOR PANTHER. 

I WENT to the Derby fully intending 
to back the favourite — The Panther, 

But the cross-currents immediately 
set in — as they always do. 

“ I began by making the mistake of 
reading the forecasts of all the experts 
— the gallant Captains and Majors, the 
Men on the Course, the Men on the 
Heath, the Men on the Spot — all of 
whom, although they mostly favoured 
The Panther, had serious views as to 
dangerous rivals, supported by what 
looked like uncontrovertible arguments. 

I also had an early evening paper 
with a summary of forecasts, none of 
which (as it was to turn out) mentioned 
the winner at all, 

I was even so foolish as to glance 
at some of the advertisements of the 
wizards who are so ready to put the 
benefit of fheir knowledge at the service 
of tide public and make fortunes for 
others rather (apparently) than for 
themselves, all of whom hinted at 
some mysterious long-priced outsider 
whose miraculous qualities of speed 
were a secret. But of course I was too 
late, to profit by these ; they merely 
unsettled me. 

Not content with this I was forced 
to overhear the conversation of others 
in our compartment, each of whom 
fancied a separate animal, arguing with 
reasons that could not be gainsaid. 

In this way I learned that The 
Panther would win in a canter and 
would be badly beaten ; that he was a* 
stranger to the Epsom course; that he 
was ready for anything ; that he liked 
soft going ; that he was no good except 
when he could hear his hoofs rattle; 
that his jockey was not strong enough ; 
that his jockey w’^as ideal ; that he was 
sounder than any horse had ever been, 
and -that trouble -was brewing. 

All this naturally left me shaken as to 
my first decision. Was I wise, I asked 
myself, to trust all my eggs (forgive, 
Sir Alec Black, the poorness of this 
metaphor) to one doubtful basket ? 

Having admitted * an element of 
doubt I was the prey of every sus- 
picion and began to consider the other 
candidates. All Alone headed the' list. 
I liked the name, because it suggested 
the corollary : the rest nowhere. Also 
it belonged to a lady — to the only lady 
owner, in fact — and lady - owners 
were said (by a man with a red beard 
opposite me who smoked cigarettes so 
short ^that I was certain it was made 
of dyed asbestos) to be in luck this 
season. ^ “ Always follow the luck,” he 
added. But then, on the , other' hand, 
what could be more lucky than Colonel 
Buchan, author oi Mi'.-Btanifast and 
an excellent History of the War, -into 




whose lap so many good things fall? Paper Money had therefore to be added said in that lecture last week. Yes, 
Why not back a horse named after also to my list of possibles. but is Mr. Asquith exactly lucky just 

him? Besides, was not Buchan third ** Besides,” said another man, ‘‘ B on*’ now? Perhaps not.’ And did not 
favourite ? ^ ^ oohue rides him ; our leading jockey, Milton write Paradise Lost ? True. 

I was making a note of Buchan’s you know.” I had forgotten to look at But, on the other hand, he wrote Para- 
daims, when a man with a Thermos the jockeys’ names. How absurd ! Of dise Begained. You see how difficult 
liask lashed to his side began to praise course one must back Donoghue. ’ tip-hunting can be I 
Dominion. Dominion, it seems, was But just then, “ Give me Whalley,” And so it went on and I em^ged 
third in the Two Thousand Guineas — said the man with the asbestos beard, from the Epsona Downs station in a 
only just behind Buchan, who was just and, as Whallby was riding Bay of maze of indecision, in which one fact 
behind The Panther. Many people Naples, I had to consider him too. and one only shone with crystal clear- 
thouc^ht The Panther unduly lucky that Naples was a- joUy place and I had had ness, and that was *that whatever won 
day.*^ A very different course, too, at a lot of fun there. Hadn’t 1 better the race The Panther bad no better 
Newmarket from that at Epsom. Obvi- make that my tip ? chance, even though it had been made 

ously Dominion* must be remembered. But, on the other hand, what about favourite, than any other.- 
Moreover he was being greatly fancied Tangiers? I had had fun there too, “Besides,” as one of the two men. 
and some of the best judges looked tq and more than one fddow- passenger who sat on my knees had said, “ What ’s' 
him to win the Blue Eiband for Lord : had darkly hinted that this was a much a favourite anyway ? ’Very often a horse 
Glanbly. The fact that tx>rdGLANiELY better animal than public form pro- is made a favourite by the bookies, in 
drew his own horse in the Baltic Sweep claimed. Looking for particulars, I conjunction with the* Press, just kx as 
was not to be sneezed at either, said found that he once “ ran Galloper Light everyone will back it. No, no favour- 
some one. That’s an omen if there to a head;” which had a promising itesforme. Give me a likely outsider 
ever was one! And it knocked Qut sound. He was trained at Lambourne at good odds. Look what you have 
Lord Glanely’s other horse, Grand too, and I like Lambourne. There is a to put on The Panther to win any- 
Parade. ' good inn there and it is a fine walk to thing.” 

“Well, here’s a tip,” cried a man with White Horse Hill, In the result I backed well, I am 

a frock-coat and a straw hat. “Blest if ' “Well,” said another man, who had not ping to tell you; but they “also 
I’ve got a single cdnleft—nothing but beenborrowing matches from his neigh- ran.” ^ ^ 

paper money. That’s good enough for hour ever since Victoria, “ I always had The moral of this story-~if it has 
me I shall back Paper Money.”’ a feeling for a Marcovil colt. Mareovil one— is either don’t bet at m or, if you 

The carriage, agreed that that was lis a good sire, I’ve had some very do bet, draw the horse irom’ a hat at 
his duty. “ Of course you must,” they special information about Milton, the random, and, having drawn it, stick 
said. “ When everyone disagreest - in ^Mamovil coll, to-day.” to it. No one, 'as the‘ f ailure of The 

the way that the experts do, you might : Milton I— one of my favourite poets^ : Panther^roves; can possibly knota more 
as well take *a tip like that as anything.” and also one of Mr. Asquith’s-, as he « than you. 
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TECHNICAL TEEMS. 

When Ernest asked me to take a run in hi^ car. I took 
advantage of the invitation because there are times when I 
think that life is less joyful without a car and that one day 
I shall slip out and buy^ one, I should love to grip the 
wheel and sweep th^ countryside and listen to the soft purr 
of .the engine.: So. we started.^ sweeping- the countryside, 
Ernest and I ; but we had not swept very much of it before 
the soft purr developed a kind, of cough and the car stopped. 

Ernest coaxed .and petted her.^ He tried, kindness, while 
I helped him with s^casm. He tried hauteur and then 
a little bad temp.er. . * . ■ / ' 

Eventually he decided to send for . the local motor 
engineer, and it 'was when this gentleman arrived with 
his mate that I decided that motoring was not for me and 
that I should have to fall back on fretwork or tame mice 
for my recreation. / ^ 

“Here, Bill,” said Overalls-in-Chief, “just hold up the 
Ding-dong.” ' 

His mate did as instructed and up went the I)Jng-dong, 

“ Now htod me the Doo-dal,” he went on ; “ and while I 
tune up the old Jig-jig you get the Pipety-pip and clean 
it out. I ' ^ 

“Now get the Tick-tick and just give me a tap here 
with the Ooh-jah, while I give the Thing-a-me-tight a 
couple for his nob. 

“ See that ? ” he shouted at me. “ Would you believe it? 
Easy, as winking. See, it was like this. The What *s-a- 
name here, as kept the Tiddley-um-tum in place, was sort 


of riding on the Squeak-box,' so; as the Tiddley-om-pom and 
the other .iJigger .sort of gave the half-seas-over to the 
Thing-a-me-bob and missed the Eum-ti-tum, Simple, ain't 
it, Guv'noi\? ! 

“Yes,” I answered, “, quite simple.” 

But I hav.e decided to give up all idea of buying a car, I 
should never learn the language;' 


^ LITTLE GEBY WATEE. 

Little Grey Water, my heart is with you 
In the loop of thei hills where the lone heron feeds, 
Where your' cloak is a cloud 'with' a lining of blue. 

And your lover a wind riding over the reeds. 

Little Grey Water, I know that you know 
What the teal and the black duck are dreaming at noon. 
And the way of the wistful wild geese as they go 
Through the haze df the hills to keep tryst with the 
moon. - ' 

Little Grey Water, folk say'and they say 
That the homing hill-sheplierd, benighted, has heard 
A song in the reeds, 'twixt the dawn and the day, 

JThat was never the song of a breeze or a bird. 

But I know you so silent, so silent and still, 

And so proud of your trust that you 'll never betray 
What the fairies that gather from Grundiston HiU 
Tell the stars before morning to "witch them away. 

W. H. O. 







FAITH EESTOEED. 


Mb. Punch. “ STANDS EOBEET WHEEE HE DID? GOOD! I WAS AEEAID EOE A 
MOMENT THAT MY IDOL HAD EEET OE CLAY.” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Monday, June 2nd , — The Lords sel- 
dom sit die Liince, and were perhaps 
feeling what humbler folk call “rather 
Mondayish’' at being summoned from 
their week-end pleasaunces to put 
the Local Government (Ireland) Bill 
through its final stages. Anyhow 
they developed some eleventh - hour 
criticisms. The sad case of the Belfast 
Water Commissioners attracted Lord 
Stuart or Wortley. There are fif- 
teen of them — one each for the existing 
wards. But under the Bill Belfast is 
to be divided into ten wards; and fif- 
teen into ten won’t go, even in Ireland. 
Lord Peel considered tliat while Lord 
Stuart’s arithmetic was impeccable 
his fears were exaggerated. If Belfast 
drinks its whiskey neat it will not be 
for want of Water Commissioners. 

In the Commons Members were dis- 
appointed to learn from Sir Auckland 
Geddes that he had no idea of the time 
when railway-fares would be reduced 
to the amount printed on the tickets. 
Nor were they much consoled by his 
promise to consider the suggestion that 
as the fare cannot be brought down to 
the ticket the ticket shall be brought 
up to the fare. We should not lightly 
part with our few reminders of the 
cheap dead days that are no more. In 
fact it would be a salutary thing if 
other tradesmen imitated the “com- 
mercial candour” of the railways and 
ticketed their goods with the pre-war 
value in addition to the present charge. 

There is a juvenile impulsiveness 
about Sir Henry Craik which reminds 
one of “the boy who wouldn’t grow 
up,” and may account for his keen 
interest in Kensington Gardens. Dis- 
satisfied with an assurance of the First 
Commissioner of Works that he was 
doing his best to get the War Office to 
clear away their hutments he burst 
out, “Could he not attempt to use 
some disciplinary action against the 
obstinacy, the stupidity, the slackness, 
the carelessness of those who are re- 
sponsible ? ’ Swept away by this spate 
of sibilants Sir Alfred Mond essayed 
no further answer. 

After less than an hour’s debate the 
House gave the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer power to borrow a trifle of 
two hundred and fifty millions, to 
square this year’s account, 'pkis an un- 
defined sum to enable him to fund 
the floating debt, now amounting to 
close on two thousand millions. Even 
Sir Frederick Banbury had no serious 
objection to raise, his chief anxiety 
being that everyone, and not merely 
the plutocratic holders of Treasury 
Bills, should be permitted to subscribe 
to the new loan. Mr. Chamberlain 


assured him that it was a case of “ Let 
’em all come.” 

Tuesday, Tune Brel. — According to the 
view of Major Wood and his friends the 



ANOTHER VISIT— AND IN BROAD 
DAYLIGHT. 

Mr. Austen Chamberlain. 


Mother of Parliaments is played out. 
The Grand Committees wdiich were to 
have restored her vigour have left her 



THE MOTHER OF PARLIAMENTS. 


“Am I REALLY SUFFERING FROM SENILE 
DECAY?” 

more enfeebled than ever, and unless 
she devolves a large part of her duties 
upon subordinate assemblies her end 
is near. Bub I noticed that, although 


Ireland \vas expressly excepted from 
their resolution, most of them talked of 
little else, and I fancy that but for 
Dublin we should not have heard much 
of devolution. 

As a statesman His Grace of Can- 
terbury has hitherto enjoyed the re- 
putation of being “safe” rather than 
dashing. But that is evidently a mis- 
take, for in introducing the Bill which 
is to enable the Church to free itself 
from some of tlie trammels imposed 
upon it by the State he begged his 
headers not to be afraid of “brave 
adventurous legislation.” His appeal 
was quite lost upon Lord Haldane, 
who w^as shocked by the terrible possi- 
bilities of the measure, and warned the 
Primate that if the Bill became law 
he would have signed the death-warrant 
of the Establishment. Coming from a 
Presbyterian who helped to disesiia{blish 
the Church in Wales, this showed the 
heights of altruism to which a* real 
philosopher may rise. 

Colonel Wedgwdod was shocked to 
learn that in the occupied territories 
Germans had to take off their hats 
when addressing British officers. Bub 
it would be a mistake to assume that 
his concern was due to any tenderness 
for our foes. On the contrary, it was 
exhibited ^ out of regard for the feel- 
ings of British officers. Mr. Churchill 
regretted the inconvenience, but pointed 
out that it liad always been the prac- 
tice — even in Belgium — for an Army 
of Occupation to exact certain acts of 
respect from the inhabitants. 

Mr. Kellaway, who announced last 
w^eek with such pride that “ the Gov- 
ernment have struck oil,” was now able 
to state that the oil had reached a 
height of 2,400 feet and was still rising 
steadily. There is some talk of inviting 
the successful engineers to put down 
bores at Westminster. 

Wednesday, J me iiJu — Complaint 
was made recently that under the new 
Eules of Procedure Members w'ere ex- 
pected to be in three places at once. 1 
fancy that a good many of them settled 
their difficulty to-day by betaking them- 
selves to a fourth place, not in the pre- 
cincts of the Palace of Westminster. 

There was anything but a Grand 
Parade on the green benches, and the 
faithful few who were present put a 
good many questions “ on behalf of my 
honourable friend.” The Front Benches 
were well manned, however, and Mr, 
Long had quite a busy time explaining 
to Commander Bellatrs why the Ad- 
miralty thought it inadvisable at this 
date to hold courts-martial in regard to 
the Naval losses of 1914. The House 
was more interested to hear that the 
Peace celebrations will include a Naval 
procession through London, and that 
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Waiter (at ^hlio dinner ^ to very hoi and red-faced 
No, Sir? Shall I get you a cool chair. Sir?” 


” I *M GOING NOW, Sir. Anything more I can get you? Brandy'orI^ort? 


there will be a display in the Thames 
of war-ships of various classes, includ- 
ing, possibly, some of those captured 
from the enemy.* 

A feature of the afternoon was Mr. 
.MacQuisten’s brief comments upon 
Ministerial replies. Divorced from their 
setting, such r^emarks as “Fish is very 
dear!” {ct j^ropos of Admiralty par- 
simony in compensating the owners of 
drifters) or “ By thought-reading ? ” 
(when the bes^lnethod of ascertaining 
native opinion oh the future of Ehodesia 
was in question), may not sound par- 
ticularly funnyy but, when delivered 
in a voice of peculiar penetration and 
“ Scotchinessi-'' at precisely the right 
moments,'theyf were* sufficient to con- 
vulse the Benches. Mr. MacQuisten 
must be careful or he’ will soon be a 
spoiled DaUlino. ^ 

“ Oigar smokers will be interested very much 
iu the likelihood of that f luxury bhing soon- 
dearer than ever , „ . It will most likely 
develop into a habit of getting the very last 
fflffout -of every cigib'r.” 

‘ Provincial Paper. 

The piinte^^jtemld seem to be practis- 
ing fiiready* ‘ 


“HOW TO HEAR MUSIC.” 
[With humble acknowledgments to the 
critic of “ The Times'') 

We were grateful to Mile! Snouck 
Hugrpnje for giving us an opportunity 
of hearing the Violin Concertos of Pr.enk 
Bib Doda in O sharp minor, and of Basil 
Tulkihghorn in the composite key of 
F.E. The latter work, we may ex- 
plain, is dedicated to Lord Birkenhead. 
Doda’s work is so rarely played that 
Mr, Ernest Newman has wittily sug- 
gested that he ought to be renamed 
Dodo. But let that pass. Her^ he is 
abundantly like himself, rich fn self- 
determining phrases which emerge from 
a Hinterland of wild surmise, and tower 
aloft in peaks of Himalayan ma3esty 

like Haramokh or Siniolchum Mr. 

Candler must finish this seutence. 

. Tulkinghorn is also a master of 
transcendental effects, and as relentless 
in pushing home his points as Mr. Smil- 
LiE when examining a duke before the 
Coal Qommission. But he is not always 
to be trusted.' He lacks the architec- 
tonic faculty. In between the clusters 
of clear-cut phrases there are too many 


nebulae of gaseous formation and spiral 
type, which deflect the orbital move- 
ment of his essentially electronic melody ' 
and impair its impact on the naked ear. 

! But 'When Mile. Snouck Hugronje 
plays you forget all about self-deter- 
mination, syndicalism, guild - control, 
proletariats, sunspots and even Mr, 
Smillie. If you are a poet, and we 
are all poets nowadays, you dream 
yourself into a piint on the Sonning 
backwater, wondering if the summer 
was ever so amazing before, nearly 
being shipwrecked oh a sandy spit, 
startling moorfowLor it may be dab- 
chicks, sending a/msa 72 < into the fritil- 
laries, losingi and regaining, your pant- 
pole, always believing that the next 

,bend r Mr. .EilSon Young must 

really finish, the sentence. - ' * • 

If you'are a musician aaid .an occultist 
you will>. by due concentration of your 
pineal gland and' pituitaity body, rise 
with the rapidilyrof % Hawker" to astral 
altitudes immune from all mundane dis- 
quiet, You will notice-7^-^ However, 
this is best ieft to . Mr. Cyril Scott 
or Sir Rabindranath > Tagore or . Sir 
1 Oliver Lodge. But if voii are a mere 
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Niece, ‘*But aren’t you goino to give that nice porter 1 tip, Auntie? He’s 
AN old soldier.” 

A%int, ^Exactly, my dear., Much too polite to be unpleasant to one.” 


listener you will listen and be thankful. 
But if you never go to concerts you 
will still be able, by the aid of the 
New Criticism, to attain to an ecstasy 
of appreciation far greater than if you 
had relied on the crude medium of 
your senses. 


THE CONSGEIPTION OE BEAINS. 

Progress of the Commission* 

The Literary section of the' Nation- 
alisation Commission met last Eriday. 
Before evidence was taken the Chair- 
man, Mr. Egbert Williams, said that 
as their Eeport must be delivered in less 
than a week the Commission bad-de- 
cided not to summon Lord Mobley, 
Lord Eosebery or Mr. Thomas Hardy, 
but hoped in^the few days still available 
to hear the evidence of Sir Thomas 
»Hall Caine,' Lady War-wick, Mrs. 
Barclay, ■ Mr. Spaceman and ' Mr. 
Smillie. 

Mr. Edward Marsh read an interest- 
ing Eeport on the State Eemuneration' 
of Poets. He was of opinion that 
poets, if they could be shown to be of 
the authentic Georgian brand, ought to 
be secured a reasonable salary quite 
iil’espective of the views which they 
expressed. They must never be ex- 
pected -to glorify or approve - of the 
Chancellor of the Exohbwer, but 
should be perfectly free to criticise or 
attack him. No attempt should be 
made to impose any metrical constraint 
on their verse. But' he thought it de- 
sirable that for the purpose of bringing 
them to'the’ notice of the public a State 
chaperon should be appointed to pro- 
vide suitable introductions and bio- 
graphical details. He also advocated 
the multiplication of poetry tea-shops, 
where pure China tea and wholesome 
confectionery should be supplied gratis 
to all poets whose works had been 
favourably noticed^ in The Times Liter- 
anj Supplement, 

The Chairman^ What is your idea of 
the minimum wage for poets ? — In view 
of the present purchasing power of the 
sovereign I should put it at eight hun- 
dred pounds a year. Modern poets re- 
quire an extra amount of nourishment, 
owing to the nervous strain involved in 
production, and their requirements in 
the matter of dress are often difficult 
tO’satisfy. I understand that the price 
of sandals has gone up two hundred 
per cent, 

Mr. Ohable:s Garvice, the n^t wit- 
ness, stated that he did not think the 
literary quality of novels would be 
necessarily improved by nationalisa- 
tion. Speaking for himself he did not 
think it would affect his output. But 
if i^e State took *o¥er this- industry it 
should be liberal in affording novel- 


producers facilities for obtaining fresh 
; material, local colour, etc. At all costs 
the output of salubrious and sedative 
I fiction must be maintained if only as 
i an antidote to the subversive and revo- 
lutionary literature now freely dissem- 
inated among the proletariat. 

Colonel Wedgwood. How do you 
expect a workman earning only three 
pounds a. week to afford >seven shilling 
for every novel that he buys ?-lper§on- 
ally I should like to see the cost reduced, 
but I understand that if the price of 
novels were fixed at one shilling it 
would involve the State in an expendi- 
ture of ten million pounds annually, 

I even with the present reduced output 
i of navels, which has fallen during the 
j War to little over twenty million* tohs. 
I *Mr^ Harold Begbir declared Mmself 
’a whole-hearted supporter of nation- 


alisation. There was something extra- 
ordinarily uplifting in the notion of con- 
secrating one’s talents to the State. 
Publishers were too often callous in- 
diyidualists. Here one would be work- 
ing for humanity. If his interview 
with the Kaiser had been issued under 
State sanction believed that the 
Peace* woaM have been signed months 
sooner.^ J i - 

^ Official Candour. 

^ “Telegraphic Notigb. 

Public is hereby informed that ddays to and 
irom offices in Punjab are normal;” ^ 

Same here. ■ 

Our yeterans.^ 

“ London Eifle ^Stteng, of thelfst 

Battalion, which went out in 1814, arrived in,, 
London irCin France at mid-daiy yesterday; ” 

, ' ' hail^Pa^ei^^ 
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A ROYAL INTERVIEW. 

“ Someone to see you, Miss.’’ 

Thus Mary at about nine o’clock on 
an April evening at the door of my tiny 
sitting-room. 

There was a strange little quiver in 
lier voice. 

Mary is so extremely ♦well trained, 
and so accustomed, moreover, to queer 
visitors at the flat, that I looked up in 
surprise. 

“ Yes ? ” I said. “ Is it a lady ? ” 

Mary did not reply immediately ; she 
seemed half-dazed. 

“Is it a lady?” I repealed a little 
sharply. My usually imperturbable 
parlourmaid appeared to have taken 
leave of her senses. 

“She said she was a queen, Miss,” 
she gasped. 

At that moment the visitor, evidently 
grown tired of waiting, calmly floated- 
in through the half-open door and 
settled down gracefully in the centre of 
a large gold cushion lying on the end 
of the Chesterfield. 

Fortunately I grasped the situation 
at once. 

“Thank-you, Mary,” I said, with 
what I now feel to have been most 
commendable coolness in the entirely 
unprecedented circumstances ; “I will 
ring if I want tea later.” 

WheUsthe door had closed upon the 
still gasping Mary I turned apologeti- 
cally to my visitor. 

“ I ’m so sorry, your Majesty,” I said. 
“ You see, my maid was not unnatur- 
ally a little surprised ” 

“ It ’s q;iiite all right,” said the Fairy 
Queen graciously; “I thought you 
wouldn’t mind my coming in.” 

“ Of course not,” I said ; “I am only 
too delighted. Won’t you come nearer 
the fire?” 

She looked down at the cushion on 
which she was sitting, then she looked 
up at me and smiled. 

“1 don’t like to leave it,” she said; 
“ it ’s so pretty.” And she stroked the 
soft gold stuff with her tiny hand. 

“ Yes,” I said ; “and your lovely frock 
goes with it so beautifully. But how 
would this be ? ” 

I stooped, gently lifted the cushion 
with its delicate burden and put it 
down on the floor in front of the fire. 
“ There — how is that ? ” 

“ That ’s- delightful,” said the Fairy 
Queen. “ I’m so ' glad you' like rny 
frock,” she went on. “ Paris, of course. 
That is to say, the idea came from 
there. My own people did the actual 
making. After all, no one can touch 
the French when it comes to real chic. 
Don’t you think so ? ” 

I acquiesced. Oh, yes, Paris was 
certainly the best. 


“ But I didn’t come here to discuss 
clothes,” said my visitor. She made a 
quick movement and leaned suddenly 
forward on the cushion, her delicate 
golden head supported on her slender 
hand. “Do you know the Editor of 
Punch?” she asked abruptly. 

I hesitated. “I can’t exactly say 
that I hioto him,” I said. 

. The Fairy Queen looked very dis- 
appointed. 

“ Oh, dear, then I ’m afraid it ’s no good. 
I thought you ’d be sure to know him.” 

' “But although I don’t know him 
personally I am in communication 
with i\im,” I said. “ Perhaps ” 

She brightened up a little. 

“I suppose you could write,” she 
said ; “ though of course it would be 
far better to see him.” 

“ It ’s about that cover,” she went 
on. I looked at her blankly. 

“The" cover of Punch, you know.” 
..Vague pictures of Mr. Punch sur- 
rounded by little dancing figures, an 
easel, Toby, a lion — surely there wa§ 
a lion somewhere — flitted across my 
mind. What on earth had the cover of 
Ptmch got to do with the Fairy Queen ? 

I went over to the little table where 
lay the latest copy, and came back with 
it in my hand and knelt down on the 
floor near the cushion. 

The Fairy Queen came close to me 
and peered over the edge of the paper. 

“Look at the fairies,” she said, 
pointing with a tiny indignant finger. 

Look at them. They’re most dread- 
fully old-fashioned. Nobody in fairy- 
land looks in the least liketthat now.” 

I looked. Certainly the little figures 
had rather an early-Victorian air about 
them. 

“ Of course we should never dream 
of being tremendously fashionable or 
anything of that kind. I would not 
for one moment think of allowing any 
of my court-ladies to cut their hair 
short, for instance, or to wear one of 
those foolish hobble skirts ; but nobody, 
nobody could accuse us of being dowdy. 
Now tell me, have you ever seen one of 
us looking like that, or like that ? ” 

“ But are you quite sure,” I said, not 
without hesitation, for she was by way 
of being rather an autocratic and im- 
perious little person and I was the least 
little bit afraid of her— “ are you quite 
sure that they are fairies ? ” 

“Of course they are,” she replied 
quickly. “What else could they be? 
Naturally Mr. Punch would have fairies 
all round him. He loves us. You have 
no idea how much we have in common.” 

I didn’t reply at once. I was en- 
gaged in staring at the familiar design. 

“They haven’t any wings,” I said, 
still rather doubtfully, “except this 
one at the bottom.” 


But the Fairy Queen was very decided 
indeed. “ All fairies don’t have wings,” 
she said ; “ and with regard to that par- 
ticular one at the bottom,” she glanced 
a little superciliously at the buxom lady 
with the trumpet, “ as a matter of 
fact, she isn’t a fairy at all. I don’t 
quite know what she is, an angel per,- 
haps, but not a fairy, certainly not a 
fairy. But the others are, of course.” 
She glanced at me a little defiantly 
with her, bright eyes. “Surely, my 
dear, I ought to know a fairy when 1 
see one. ' At the time when these were 
done they were perfectly all right ; they 
only want bringing up to date, like the 
pictures inside, that ’s all. Now you 
will see whether you can do anything, 
won’t you?” * 

It was difficult to refuse, but I didn’t 
feel very hopeful. ■ < 

“I’ll try,” I said. “I’ll write to. 
the_ Editor ; but I ’m afraid ^ it ’s not 
very likely that he will do anything in 
the rni^ter. You see the cover’s been 
like that for years and years. Almost 
I ever since Punch began. It ’s— well, 
it ’s part of the Pun^i tradition. We 
all love it. Nobody would like to see 
it altered ; it wouldn’t seem the same 
thing.” * 

The Fairy Queen \vas busy with her 
cloak and didn’t pay much attention to 
what I was saying, 

“ Won’t you stay a little longer and 
have some tea or something ? ” I begged. 

She shook her head. 

“A chocolate?” 

She smiled. “ I can’t resist a choco- 
late,” she said. She took a very little 
one and nibbled at it daintily, flitting 
about the room meanwhile and chatter- 
ing away in the friendliest fashion in 
her tiny high voice. * 

“I must go,” she said at last. “I 
have enjoyed it so much. May I come 
again some day? I should love to 
come again.” . . , 

I went out with her into the little 
lobby and down the stairs, and stood 
at the hall door to watch her go. 

“Now don’t forget,” were her last 
words as she floated out into the night. 
“Tell him, tell him exactly what 
really look like.” 

“I can’t,” I called after her desper- 
ately; “I can’t.” 

But she had already disappeared in 
the soft haze. I went slowly up the 
stairs and back to my quiet room and 
thei dying fire. 

“I can’t,” I said again. “I only 
wish I coqld.” E. F, 

“Bandsmen Wanted for Municipal Band. 
Solo Comet and others. Work found for brick- 
layer, carpenter, painter and paperhanger.” 

' Daily Pa^er. 

With whose assistance we may expect 
some jazzling effects. 









■riir- Ruf inRHii evidence of the determination of 

THE MURMANSK MOSQUITO, their attacks, veterans of this front 
My particular interest having been have pointed out to me, in the walls of 
aroused by descriptions recently pub- local buildings, massive timbers which 
lished in the English Press of the have been scarred and splintered ’ by 
Murmansk mosquito, I made a point, the teeth and claws of these monsters, 
on my ‘arrival in North Eussia with emboldened by hunger and incensed 
the Belief Force, of collecting further by resistance. 

data from oflScers Tvhose experience The peculiar ferocity of the mosquito 
entitles them to speak with authority of these high latitudes is, of course^ ac- 
upon the habits of the local fauna. counted for by the brevity of its actual 
From ^ them I have gathered some life. Immured throughout the pro- 
curious information which should in-' longed winter within its icv sarcopha- 
terest even those whose enthusiasm for gus, it is not released before the middle 
the phenomena of natural history is of June, while the premature severity of 
normally but languid, and cannot fail to August rapidly lowers its vitality. Such 
intrigue not only the entomologist butr ’is its offensive spirit during “the first 
also the big game' hunter, who would relaxation of wintry rigour that it is 
find it well worth his while to observe dangerous in the extreme for anyone 

and study the tactics 

of this sagacious and ’ > •> 

formidable insect. 

Judging from the 
evidence at my com- 
mand the true Mur- 
mansk mosquito is 
considerably larger 
and fiercer than the 
Archangel variety, 
owing no doubt to the 
genial influence of the 
Gulf Stream. Both 
types are however 
sufficiently ferocious, 
and, save when ren- 
dered comatose by ex- 
cess of nutrition, will 
attack human beings 
without provocation. 

The female of the 
species, if disturbed 
while accompanied by 
her young, will invari- Author, “You remember my last book?” 

ably charge with such Artist. “The one I illustrated?” 

fury that only by an Author. *‘Yes. Well, Sir Barnes Stormer wants mb to 
exceptional combina- Wesi-Ehd production.” 

tion of skill and cour.- "I say! That’s splendid. I must bead it.” 

age can she be driven off. The shrill to walk about alone, for naturally the 
and vibrating cry of the Eussian mos- mosquito which the Sunshine has just 
quito as it swoops to the attack is, I am liberated, fasting and impatient, will 
assured, qualified to shake the fortitude make a determined effort to partake of 
of even experienced troops. the first likely repast which presents 

So surprising are some of the current itself. Single newly-thawed specimens 
stories of the size, strength and agility have been known to lie in ambush by 
of these dreaded carnivora that one frequented paths and fall upon lonely 
would suspect their’ veracity were they wayfarers with the desperate courage 
not vouched for by military and naval “of starvation, I am credibly informed 
officers, and supported by such concrete that, if duty necessitates an unescorted 
evidence as that of the local arohiiee- journey at this season, it is a wise pre- 
ture. The houses are almost univer- caution to provide oneself with several, 
sally constructed of substanrial logs, joints of reindeer flesh, which, in the 
undoubtedly for the reascm that brick- event of attack by mosquitoes, may be 
work would be more easily , displaced thrown to them and so .effect at least 
by the furious assault of. the mosquitoj ;a temporary diversion, 
which, usually hunts in droves, packs- The revolver is of little service against 
or swarms, and has been, known to this formidable creature, owing to its 
surround^and make concerted attacks cunning and the.rapidity with, which it. 
upon bufl^ngg occt^ied by particularly maaceuvres, while its bristly Hde is 
well-nourished personnel. ] stout enough to defy the ordinary shot- 




gun. It is proposed to detail certain 
anti-aircraft batteries to deal with high- 
flying swarms, while a young friend 
of my own, who was with a special 
company, of the E.E, in France, is pre- 
pared to design a haversack projector 
for issue to all ranks. But against this 
it is urged by those familiar with North 
Eussian towns in summer that nothing 
of such a nature can materially damage 
the moral of the local mosquito. 

Thrilling stories are told of escapes 
from these dangerous brutes. A senior 
officer of notoriously full habit of body, 
having attracted the attention of several 
immense specimens, was by them sur- 
rounded in his office, and rescued only 
j'ust in time by the gallant efforts of an 
allied fatigue party which the besieged 
' officer had the pre- 
t- sence of mind to detail 
11 t over the telephone. 
While awaiting (or 
pending) their arrival 
he passed through a 
period of mental agony 
(which has left un- 
mistakable marks up- 
, on him) as be listened 
to the roar of their 
wings and the crunch- 
ing of their fangs upon 
the outer timbers, or 
fixed his fascinated 
I gaze upon the sweep 
' of their antennae under 
the front door, where 
they were trying for a 
purchase in order to 
force an entry, 
Onanotheroccasion 
a patrol which was 
attacked by a large I 
swarm was only saved 
dra]vl\tise it for by ^he scivoir faire of 
its commander, who 

ordered his men each 

to ward off the rush of the hungry insects 
with a ration biscuit held out to them 
at arm’s length. In their impetuous 
ferocity the creatures blindly snapped 
at the biscuits, with the result foreseen 
by the experienced leader; the swarm, 
with every appearance of complete de- 
moralisation, broke and fled, several 
being weakened by the fracture of their 
mandibles and falling an -easy “ prey to 
the bayonets of the exultant patrol. 

With its. naturally ardent tempera 
ment irritated by months of bitter 
cold, its constitutional hunger aggra- 
vated by a prolonged fast, its appetite 
tempted by a noyel diet in the form of 
British soldiery well- washed and firm- 
fleshed after years of Ariny rations, 
the North Eussian mosquito is likely, 
in the opinion of experts, to take a 
high place among the more deadly 
horrors of war. 




OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

{By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Glerhs.) 

That andacious paraphrase of the Book of Job, The 
Undying Fire (Cassell), seems to me to be marred by a 
fundarn'entally false note. I am sure that Mr. Wells is as 
serious about his new God in the Heart of Man as he was 
about the Invisible King — I *ve* no sort of intention of 
sneering — but , I cannot credit him with belief in the 
'Adversary, who by arrangement with the Almighty (as set' 
forth in a discreetly flippant prologue with something of 
the flavour of those irreverent yarns invented and retailed 
by Italian ecclesiastics about Dominiddio) visits Job Huss, 
the headmaster of Woldingstanton, with the plagues of his 
desperate trial. However I take it that the author was 
anxious that his parody should be as complete in form as 
possible, and, being rather impressed by the insouciance, 
not to say insolence, of the Satan of the original, seized his 
chance of bizarre characterisation and celestial badinage'* 
and let consistency go hang for the time. Certainly the 
theological disquisitions of Mr. Wells are remarkable not 
for their formal logic, but for their provocative . quality 
and the very real eloquence of detached passages of the 
rardbling argument. In particular, taking up again the 
thread of Joan and Peter, he gives such a survey of the 
scope and glories of a new education that is to salve the 
world’s wounds as would move the heart of a jelly-flsE. 
Mr. Wells has his own methods of justifying the ways of 
God to man. He may be dxsdursive, impatient, rash, per- 
haps 'a little shallow, but he ha"s'"an undying fire of his 
own. He is certainly not dull. And therefore orthodox 


divines and pedagogues may perhaps have a real grievance 
against him. But I can’t imagine any serious-minded man 
in a serious time reading this book and not getting hope 
and courage from it. 

Victory Over Blhidness (Holder and Stoughton) is a 
book "whose title gives you at once the key to its contents 
and to the spirit that g^nimates them. It is the record by 
Sir Abthue Pearson of one of the most finely successful 
enterprises that the War has called forth. Everyone 
to-day has at least a vague idea of the work carried on at 
St. Dunstan’s, the biggest individual business,*' Sir Arthur 
terms it, “that I have ever conducted.** A study of these 
pages will transform that vague idea into wonder and 
admiration. Big the business might well be called, since 
it is nothing less than the bringing back, almost to normal 
life, of men apparently condemned to an existence of helpless 
inactivity and dependence. Pew things will strike you 
more forcibly in this book than its practical common-sense. 
That and an unsentimental optimism seem to be the 
dominant notes of all Sir Arthur's effort. Without doubt 
the success of this has been beyond measure helped by 
the fact that the. originator was himself a sharer in the 
adversity that it was designed to lessen. Two chapters- 
especially in the book, called “ Learning to be Blind,” 
a brief manual of pi’actical suggestions by one whom experi- 
ence has rendered expert, supply a clue to the difference 
b^ween the work at St. Duuntan’s and the best-intentioned 
efforts of outside sympathy. Victory Over Blindness is a 
proud and~ifewarding motto; this little volume will show 
how thoroughly it has been earned. ^ ' 






PUNCH, OR T^ iLONDON CHAEIVABI. 


[June 11, 1919. 


I fancy that Miss Joan Thompson had some design of Gay-Dombey, actually survive well into the piesent book, 
symbolism in the choice of a name for her heroine, Mary while Sir Haeey Johnston s Eustace Morven, who tells us 
Enaland (Methuen). The publishers indeed consider that that he has reverted to the ancient spelhng of “s name, is 
she might be called “Every Woman,” so typical is she of the son of Barnet Carh^ and that hazel-eyed bachelor 
her sex, and “ so like to the emotional careers of so many Mr. Morfin, who lived and loved in Dombey and Son. But 
English girls is her own.” Perhaps, on the other hand save in the chapter describing Ewstoce Momw s appe^ance 

. P. . . . 11 1 (1 T 4 /r? _ m rriTTAn hv Trlnrpnnp. fi-nd Wh.lf.p.r 


Maru's ckss to show greater initiative. Many things Johnston's woi'k nas noc a very piuuuuu^u r«,vuui 
nearly happened to Mary ; practically nothing in her life Dickens. It is to be hoped that this method of writing 
was fashioned by her own intent. Of the two men who novels will not become popular. A senes of sequels to 
might have made her happy, one didn’t propose at all, and everybody by somebody else opens up an intimidating 
one did it in the wrong fashion. Other two, who seemed prospect, at least for the reviewer, 
possibly menacing, both drifted away with their evil pur- ~ ~ i 

pose’fif any) unfulfilled. I am wrong, though, in recalling Mr. Philip Gibbs has gathered together, under^Jbhe 

Mai'y as invariably ^passwe. TvSlZ 


She was once roused to the 
action of destroying the manu- 
script of a novel, in which the ^ 

writer, the man who didn’t pro- 
pose, had too faithfully revealed 
his perception of herself. But 
though, as a reviewer, I may 
applaud this achievement on 
general grounds, it provided no --^ 1 
kind of solution for the problem _:s: 
of her existence. This was left 
to be settled, very much off- 
hand, by a detached iceberg, 
which sank the ship in which 
Mary was emigrating. I 
thought that iceberg rather an 
evasion on the part of Miss 
Thompson, Perhaps however 
all this effect of drift is part of 
a subtle intention. I can cer- 
tainly call the book admirably 
written, with restraint and an 
emotional sympathy that im- 
pressed me as the outcom e pro- 
bablyof an intimate knowledge 
of the scenes and persons de- 






"title Open Warfare, the Way 

to Victory (Hbinemann), his 
despatches written from the 
Western fropt during the last 
yearof the War. What strikes 
one most on seeing them again 
in book form is the obscurity 
in which they veil the events 
they record. They so shine, as 
p /I Ie it were, with a luminous mist 
g: that they seem to reveal every- 






of the scenes and persons de- 
scribed. Whether her lethargy 
is “ typical” or not, as a study 
Mary England will hold you 
at least sufficiently curious to 
deplore its arbitrary end. 

Sir Haeby Johnston has 
written a book which I find it 






' 

Gaie'keeper {at castle of unpopular haron — to new grocer's hoy). 
“You SILLY IDIOT ! WHY DON'T YOU GO BOUND TO THU TRA.DES- 

mbn's gate? Good thing you didn't pull the bell, or 
you'd 'aye got a 'alp ton op boild^g lead on top op you. 
This is the visitors' door*.” 


thing, yet in sober truth very 
often it is only in the light of 
later knowledge that they re- 
^ zj veal anything at all. Congratu- 
lations, therefore, to Mr. Gibbs, 
the perfect war correspondent ! 
I defy anyonefrom these papers 
alone (apart from the plentiful 
and excellent maps} to form 
anything like an adequate con- 
ception of the disaster that 
swept down upon the British 

I Armies in the Spring of 1918. 
And yet in a sense it is all 
there, gorgeously camouflaged 
under the control — I daresay 
the wise and necessary con- 
"v trol — of the censorship. The 
author, watching the very 
^ * moulding of history with every 
EEADEs- advantage of proximity, has 
ELL, OR written down, if not much bare 
5P YOU. statement, yet an amazing 
sequence of heroic detail, asso- 


difficult to define. His publishers and Mr. H. G. Wells ciated with such stirring names as Arras or Givenchy or 
call it a novel, but bits of a biography and an autobiography Cambrai. Curiously enough, though each chapter is intensely 
and an African explorer’s account of his travels have all vivid, they become, through much instancing of the same 
sdlnehow squeezed themselves into it,*and for readers whose unconquerable spirit, something monotonous, though never 
birthdays began before the last quarter of the nineteenth wearisome, in bulk. One trusts that a future generation will 
century The Gay-Dombeys (Chatto and Windus) will best realise that the value of a book of this order consists in its 
justify itself as a chronigue scandalense. To penetrate the first-hand record of such incidents 'of valour; it would be 
thin disguises in which the author has dressed his nota- pitiful to have it hastily assumed, belcause so much is slurred 
bilities and to sort the composite or hybrid personalities or omitted to deceive the enemy, that England was so feeble- 
into their component parts should provide the initiated with hearted as to require her evil' news predigested before con- 
congenialif not very edifying occupation. The reader who is sumption in this manner. It should be added that the 
also a Dickens enthusiast will be, according to temperament, writer gives us a good sound introduction that goes a long 
delighted or outraged to find that Sir Haery Johnston has way to fill the yawning gaps, 
made his book as it were a continuation of Dombey and Son. ■ " . , 1 

Many of his characters are either the creations of Boz or “Girl Wanted . — A reliable girl for the summer mouths to go 
their children and he contrives to carry on the interweaving across the kxm:'— Halifax Evening Mail, 

of their lives to an unbelievable extent — even when the To prevent misapprehension we ought to say that the 
fullest allowance has been made for the smallness of the western part of the bay at Halifax, Nova Scotia, is locally 
world. Flm^hnce Dombey ^nd Walter Gay, as Mr. and Mrs. known as the “ Arm.’^ 
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PUNCH, . OR THE LONDON CHA-RIVARL 


/^uADiv/ADiA them is being taken to Maine, to be no excuse whatever for this 

CHARiVARlAi U.S.A. That ought to teach them to apathy. Full particulars have appeared 

Professoe Thatohee of New York be discovered again. in the Press. 

describes President Wilson as one of ^ 

the five greatest men in the world. Incidentally so many errors have The embargo on the export of gold 
Sir Eric Geddes is anxious to know been made of late in executing people from the United States is to be raised 
who the other three are. ' . in Eussia that in future all orders for almost immediately ; meanwhile all 

5 ' ' executions will be signjed by Lenin shipments will be carefully watched, 

**The Jazz boom is dying out,” says and will bear the words, “ Errors and the stuff being now nearly worth its - 
Mr. Herman Daeewski, “ but the next Omissions Excepted.” weight in coal, ^ 

boom will be an Oriental one.” There ... -i' 

seems nothing to do about it except to The Bolshevists have their trials just County Tyrone has a dog specially 
bear up. like* human beings. One of them last trained to trace whiskey; Several 


in the Press. .. 

The embargo on the export of gold 


seems nothing to do about it except to 
bear up. ' 


The fact that for some time 
no arrest was made for the 
Plalstow safe robbery seems 
to, indicate that the thieves de- 
sired to remain anonymous. 

Like soothing balm from the 
dear old days comes the inti- 
mation that Sir Thomas Lip- 
ton is confident of lifting the 
America Cup in 1920. 

Up to the time of going to 
Press it had not been officially 
decided whab new uniform will 
be designed for the . E.A.F. 
"to be worn during the Peace 
Celebrations. 

* ❖ 

‘ The City of Philadelphia has 
decreed that sitting-out places 
in[^ baU-roqm^ must be ade- 
quately lighted. Following 
upon the unauthorised publi- 
cation of tile Peace Terms, 
this is a further blow at secret 
covenants, « 

Forty thousand children 
visited the Zoo on Whit-Mon- 
day, and one anxious father 
who had mislaid a couple of 
inf an s stayed for a long time 
in the reptile-house, looking 
: suspiciously at the swollen ap- 
pearance of the boa constrictor. 

sic 
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I SEE YER BEEN 


people in this country have 
already offered it a good home, 
where it will be treated as one 
of the family. 

sH ♦ 
sK 

Asked to describe the cuckoo 
the other day, a small boy said 
it was the bird which put its 
eggs out to be laid by another 
bird. * ^ 

At last an obliging taxi- 
driver has been discovered. 
His clock registered six shil- 
lings and his passenger had 
only five-and-sixpence, so he 
offered to reverse his engine in 
order to wipe off the deficit. 

* *5! 

We now hear that the auth- 
orities have decided that, if 
a child should fall into any 
lake or river and be in peril 
of drowning, any dog may be 
allowed to remove its muzzle 
for the purpose of effecting a 
rescue. ,,, ^ 

During the removal of a safe 
weighing three hundredweight 
some burglars last week used 
cushions and mats to deaden 
the sound. We are greatly 
pleased to note a tendency to 
study residents a little. After 
all it is most irritating to be 
awakened by noisy burglars in 
the house. * 


^ . .. Jic ❖ Small Bagsnatcher, “Right- 0 , guv’noe. I see yer been the houso.’ * 

* ' ^ ^ ^ ^ n 1 • WOUNDED. ' I SHAN’T KNOC^K YER ABAHT.” ' < ' 

“ The people of London have — ^ — — 

never understood that "wisdom is not week was mistaken, for a bourgeois and The No-Treating Order was revoked 
concentrated here,” said Sir George shot, , ^ , on June 4th, and it is generally expected 

•Lunn at the conference of Associated . . t ; that this date will be made an annual 

Education Committees. These cheap Civff servants engaged by the various public holiday in Scotland, 
sneers at Sir Frederick Banbury are Ministries will in future be required to ' 7 7 


beneath his notice, have special qualifications for their 

work. We have ^always thought that 
The Vicar of South Acton suggests this would be an advantage, * . 


that a huge prize should be offered for 
the invention of a good temperance 


Senor Fernandez denies the alle- 


drink,' We regret to say that this is gation that Mexico is not now at war . . . , “Personae. 

nbfthe first studied insult that has been with any nation. It is supposed to ’ ^ R,i.y.C.,,who is now 

offered to Government ale. have been spread by jealous rivals./ disenibodM, has returned and will 

... , *,5-* ^ resume his practice as heretofore.” 

A new race, who had never seen a In the Isle of Shep^ey there is not Yorkshire Observer. ^ 

w.hite .man,, before, is reported to have a single person who is drawing the Now then, Sir (^iver Lodge and Sir 
been found on Princq Aihert LS'^i^f unemployment donation. There seeihs Arthur Conan Doyle, get busy. 


There was an impenitent duke 
Who would not submit to rebuke— 
Not even' from Smillib, 

But called him a wily 
Text-mongeririig Bolshi-Bazouk. 

. . . “Personae. 

Majpr 0. , late RA.y.C..,.,who is now 

disenibodied, has rpturped to ’- — and will 
resume his practice as heretofore.” 

’ YorlcsMre Observer. 
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PUNCH, OR TEE tONDON OHARIVAEi: 


[June 18, 1919. 


BALAAM STAKES. 


They were speeding along in .the catch ’er. 


fetch Tip till nearly at St. Omer, and to me to get the cracker ready; but me; 
the shells lost heart beeos they couldn’t hands were trembling so with excite- 

" , It tt i.IlT 1 


train to the Dispersal Area, and, haying * it takes shells to start Eed Liz, an' we “ * Give 'em to me, you idjut ! ' says , 
moved heaven and earth to achieve ain’t got none.* Nigger, and he plunked one neatly by , i 

demobilisation, were now absolutely » ‘No, we ’aven’t got shells,’ whispers Eed Liz’s ribs. She started, and Nig- ' 
miserable on nearing their ggal, Spruggy , * but I ’ve got some crackers ; ger plants another one l^ehind ’er. 

“Like to pick your fancy for the an’ if you sprinkle some on the course Then, she put ’er ’ead down and tore ’• 
Derby, Docker?” asked Jimmy Per- it’s a cert.’ ^ , along like mad. She passed three, got ! 

guson, proffering his daily paper with “‘Eight-o!’ saysl. “Mean’ Nigger level with Coughdrop, passed *er, an’ 
an air of acute cheerfulness. will see it through, if you ’ll lend , us thirty yards from home was neck 


says regretfully, ment that I couldn’t light it.^ 


“ * Give ’em to me, you idjut ! ’ says , 
Nigger, and he plunked one neatly by , i 

Tt.pcr\ TiTnr’c viKfl Rhfl Piiifl.rtAd. and Niff-' 


“ * No, we ’aven’t got shells,’ whispers Eed Liz’s ribs. She started, and Nig- 
Spruggy , * but I ’ve got some crackers ; ger plants another one l^ehind ’er, 


guson, proffering his daily paper with 
an air of acute cheerfulness. 


‘ Not fer me,” said’ Docker Morgan another five francs to invest.’ 


: with Gentle Maggot. Both Jocks were 


I sworn off’ after the Balaam “ Then I went to ckerchaij a bookie, J whooping like mad, but just as every- 


dismally ; I sworn off after the Balaam 
Stakes.” 

“ I never ’eard tell of that race,” said 
Jimmy. 

“ Well, it ain’t oneof the classic events. 
It were run over there.” Docker jerked 


but I couldn’t find one anywheres. one was swearing it was going to be 
“‘They don’t ’ave ’em ’‘ere^^ says a dead-heat, I thumped Nigger hard 
Nigger. ‘;You invests at the sheds on the back an* yelled out, ‘We’ve 


over there — the Paree MuUiaU 

“‘That’s an insurance company,* 


won ! ’ 

“ Spruggy ’ad jerked Eed Liz's head 


a thumb vaguely in the direction of answers I. ‘ I want to put a bit on, down just at the post, an’ she ’ad won 

— .. * y-t -r-f. • t ... I fit T * 1 * I 


Prance. ‘* At a ‘ Ooncours Hippique,’ not take out a life policy.’ 
which is posh fer * Eace Meeting.’ Our “ ‘ That ’s the place, I tells you,’ says ' “ Well, that was good enough, wasn’t 
orficers arranged it just afore our troops Nigger; ‘the Paree Mutual or the it?” said Jimmy, as Docker finished 
left the area, and nacherally fixed it fer Total Liza, If -you don’t /urry you his narrative with a mournful down- 
the most awkward time fer me an’ won’t get it on before the race starts.’ ward inflexion of voice. 

Nigger Eolf, being just between pay- “So I fights my way through the “It would’ave been,” replied Docker; 


by an ear ! ” 

“ Well, that was good enough, wasn’t 


Nigger Eolf, being just between pay- “ So I fights my way t 
days. After payin’ to go on the course surging mob to the counter, 


ward inflexion of voice. 

“It would’ave been,” replied Docker; 
“ only Nigger ’ad put the ticket in ’is 


we’d only got five francs left fer in- “‘What odds for Eed Liz in the five- mouth while 'e lighted the cracker, an’ 


vestment purposes. Nigger wanted to thirty ? ’ says I. 


plunge right away, but I stopped ’im. 


when I thumped ’im on the back it 


“ ‘ No,’ says I ; ‘we don’t know merchant, and before I could say 
’orses, but we does know mules, least- another word the crowd swept me 


Je ne comproiig pa$t* says the bet startled ’im, an ’ — *e swallered it” 


I went back to Nigger. 


orses, DUO we aoes imow muies, xeasTj- anouner wora oue orowu swepu me SONGS OF SIMLA 

ways as much as anyone does know away. I went back to Nigger. ' 

mules. Let’s scoop on this.’ “‘Look 'ere, Nigger,* says I indig- * IV.-— Mbs. Hawksbee. 

“ * An’ 1 showed ’im the programme, nantly, ‘ I don’t like this way. I likes ^^azabds beset her social groove ; 

■ which said : — to speckerlate with a bookie — one, with Dilemmas rise— she wriggles free ; 

' ^“S,30. — ^Thb Balaam Stakes. a wooden leg as can’t run for prefer- Landslip or earthquake cannot move 

^ Por Government Mules ridden or driven ence— who tells you what odds ’e’s Her imperturbability. 

: ^ ».» a™g tb. to ghe ^ 


‘We walked round- the course an’ 


it out in vulgar fractions afterwards.’ '''' 


tumbled ^wjrosf Ping Brown, got up onff Nigger ; “ give me the money. „ e__-„.;j.ness of our nines 

chemMer. ■ ■' “’E, camebaek in slew minutes witk me evergreenness oi. our pines. 

Aw-aw,’Donoghue‘,’ says; I, ‘is it a bit o’ card that looked like a pawn- Hung in a poise that knows no law 


And in her youthfulness there shines 
16 everlasting of our hills, 


worth whllel backing you for a cooFthou ticket. 


for the Balaam ? ' ’ - * • That ’s done,’ he says. ‘ If ifc wins 

“ Weir/ says he, * Pm riding Perish- we just takes this tiekert an’ ’e pays 
ing Ptojy.' If it wus a clog-dancing out on it. An* now let ’s go an’ see ’em 
competition it ’ud be dasy rhoney, but come out.’’ - . 

bein^ a race, back any one, even the There wus -ten starters, and four 
starter, sooner than me.* ^ , changed their . minds at the post. 

“Then I met Spruggy Boyce, who Perishing Percy did some neat ah’ 


The kestrels watch above the trees, 


“ ‘ That ’s done,’ he says. ‘ If it wins gut never was kestrel yet that saw 

.. n V. * ' IT.1 Li 1 H'MT -TT 1 1 


The half that Mrs. Hawksbee sees. 

Eosy and smiling mid her furs 
Along the Mall her way she trips 
With subalterns whose worship stirs 
. The cynic swiftness of her lips. 


useterdriTc with me in the Umpteenth ^e^^^ would ’ave gone Jakko- wards her rickshaw 


Field 'Ambulance. 


better with music, an’ then stopped 


^ fe@Jory, Docker/ says he, falling on dead to listen for the applause. Whips 


sweeps, 

The monkeys scamper o’er the grass, 


my -lie*. Me t^-boote bemg a bit nor spurs weren’t aUowed in the race, And e^hTased 

loose, ‘I was inking for yon. an peaceful pers^sion don t go far Tq see the Qneen of mischief pass. 

“* I am t got no money, says I. hn+. +^rr£^ nf i>inn -c 


with a mule; but about five of 


‘“But* you can ’ave,’ he whispers pursued the narrow and ^raight path Our Viceroys know the call of Fate ; 


confidential, like they do in the pictures, that leads to the winning-post, 


Our Generals pass nor question why ; 


! * I ’m riding Eed Liz In the Balaam.’’ big raw-boned animal, named Gentle Councils dissolve and Staffs migrate, 

I “ ‘ Well,’ I replies, ‘ I 'm not denying Maggot, floundering along, with one- Bht Mrs. Hawksbee shall not die, 

1 that Eed Liz is a perfect lady; but foot in the franc side an’ totherin the^ - .. J, M. S. 

J that’s ’er troublo-sShe ’s too ladylike enclosure, with two other feet that ^ i ^ - 

i ’ r.^ 

S ‘.‘^Docker/ he' hisses, ‘do you -re-' leading, ^n’ a chestnut ntoed bough- dustry, the Prime Minister 'talks nonsense 

I member driving ’er one day down the drop was a good second. Eed Liz was about ‘ removing the sceptre of nnemploy- 

|[ Me^uji^Eoad when Fritz started shell-* flapping' her long ears an’ coming along mmV Paper, 

I : ing ? ’ " . very genteelly in the rear. When they This will comfort those who were afraid 

“‘DOii’t i just! Why, she didn’t wus nearly level to us, Nigger whispers that it was permanently enthroned. 
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THE POET. 

In a'distaut country, at a remote 
epocb, was born of humble parents a 
poet^ Born advisedly, since the poet 
is always born, not made. Even before 
he could write he composed little ;^ems, 
which he would recite aloud. The simple 
pleasur’es-of the poor, among whom he 
grew up— intoxication, pugilism, funeral 
: merry-makings — furnished the themes 
of his verse. 

Upm reaching m an*s estate he adopted 
the calling of night-watchman, an oc- 
cupation which provided him at once 
with a livelihood and ample opportuni- 
ties for meditation. It is to this period 
that the “ Nocturnes ” belong. 

Now it happened that the poet's work 
reached the eye of the Prince, who, 
anxious to encourage genius, appointed 
him to some minor place about Court 
and endowed it with a pension. More- 
over, to complete his happiness lie gave 
him in marriage a beautiful and accom- 
^plished maiden, ^ for whom the poet had 
long cherished an ardent but hopeless 
passion. So, as by enchantment, the 
; course of the poet's’ existence was 
liohanged. He no longer waked while 
i<|tbi^ tlept. On tbe contrary he seldcmi 
; loft his couch until a late hour in the 


morning, and when at last he rose it 
was often to pass the rest of the day in 
a Turkish bath. 

Yet in spite of altered circumstances 
he still remained a poet, for the poet is 
bom, not made, or unmade. The tenor 
of his poetry however, was changed. 
Instead of the rude and vigorous sub- 
jects which formerly engaged bis lyre 
he would now employ his art in verse of 
the daintiest, to celebrate flowers, ladies' 
eyebrows and similar trivialities. 

This style however was not altogether 
to the taste of the munificent Prince. 
He bad expected something stronger, 
something more in the grand manner. 

. So he consulted a Wise Man, an adept 
in the ways of poets, one greatly in 
demand as a writer of biographical pre- 
faces to poetical reprints, 
j The Wise Man heard him to the end 
! and replied as foUows : “ ^Sire, you have 
been ill-advised. Who ever heard of 
a iiappy poet ? Poetry and prosperity 
are incompatible. Instead of trying to 
make youi- iwoUge joyful you should 
have heaped sorrow upon him. It is 
well known that sorrow ennobles a 
man and enlarges his emotional experi- 
.ence. ‘Poets learn ia suffering' whai 
they teach in. song’ sang one of .them ^ 
who knew. 


“ However it is not too late. When 
next he seeks your Presence, indicate 
to him with that tact which is the" 
birthright of princes that he no longer! 
enjoys your favour. At the same time 
stop his pension and allow him« to taste 
once more the life from which your 
bounty removed him. Could you con- 
trive that he loses the aflection of his 
wife, and that he falls into a consump-' 
tion, so much the better. In addition, 
if it please your Highness, I will arrange 
that all his work is unfavourably noticed 
in the Press and that calumnies con- 
cerning his private life are circulated 
in the personal paragraph columns.” 

“ Thanks very much,” said the Prince, 
and dismissed the Wise Man with a 
handsome fee. 

A few days later, when the poet pre- 
! sen ted himself at Court, the monarcK 
rose from bis throne, took a short 
run and kicked him in a vulnerable 
part. Breathless the poet was borne 
by lackeys from, the royal presence, 
wherein he never again showed himself. 
At the next meeting of the Council the 
Prince annulled his pension by a stroke 
of the pen. Thus the poet was thrust 
hack, into the cold world. 

How began a pei'iod for him of intense 
unliappiness. Having lost his old busi- 
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ness connection he could no longer 
obtain employment in his original vo- 
cation. He had therefore no alterna- 
tive to avert starvation but to follow 
the precarious calling of a cab-runner. 
These events, it will be recalled, hap- 
pened in a bygone age, before the motor 
superseded the horse. . Often, after a 
weary trail lialf across the town behind 
a luggage-laden cab, only to find that the 
family kept a man-servant^ -he. would 
return to the cellar that was now his 
homo, penniless and exhausted. 

Long hours spent over the washtub, 
to eke out their scanty earnings, had 
rendered bis wife — once the .“Fay” of 
the “ Love Songs ” — both muscular and 
short-tempered. On such occasions she 
would lay hands on the poet and thrash 
him till he wept. But throughout all 
he remained a poet, for the poet is born | 
not made. Every tear in falling turned 
to a sonnet. His sorrows were trans- 
muted into poems — ^poems now sufi'used 
with the concentrated emotion of the 
human race. 

Nevertheless each one as it appeared 
was brutally slated in the organs con- 
trolled by the literary adviser to the 
Crown and himself belittled and ridi- 
culed. When, as luck would have it, 
his wife eloped with a wrestler, a flood 
of melody poured from his soul which, 
connoisseurs have assured us, ranks 
high amongst the lyrical masterpieces 
of the world. These verses will be 
found amongst the collection known as 
“ Swan Songs,” published posthum- 
ously, for, not long after, the poet un- 
fortunately developed phthisis and died. 

'But though ho was thus cut off in 
early manhood his name will live for 
ever. . It is borne by a square in the 
boarding-house quarter of the, capital 
and by a cravat which, though, alas, 
no bnger in the fashion, is still worn 
every Sunday by countless artisans. 

His poems too have . achieved . im- 
mortality. Showily bound they make 
a favourite school prize and have given 
entertainment to generations of cul- 
tured refined persons, who have never 
paused in their reading to give a thought 
to the author' of their enjoyment, the 
sagacious Prince to whose action they 
owe their emotional treat. His Boyal 
Highness’s reward was his own aesthetic 
satisfaction. “ By Heaven, this is more 
like,” he rapturously exclaimed as he 
laid down the last volume of the col- 
lected works ; this verse has got some 
stuff in it.” And on the. occasion of 
liis next birthday he conferred the 
Ctmapanionship of a Household Order 
upon the poet’^ publisher. 



Lord Basil’s feaid to te du^ to 

soreness .” — Daily 

It frequently is. ^ 


•BIED-LOEE. - 
L— The Cuck(x>, 

The Cuckoo is a tell-tale, 

A mischief-making bird ; 

She flies to Bast, she flies to West 
'And whispers into every nest 

The wicked things she ’s beard ; I 
She loves to ^read her naughty 
lies;’ 

Slie laughs about it as sbe flies : 
Cuckoo,” she cries, ’“ieuckoo, cuckoo, 
It ’s true, it ’s tme.” ’ 

And when the fairies catch her 
Her busy wings they dotsk, 

Tbey shut her up for evermore . ^ 

. (Ste may not go beyond the door) 
Inside a German clock ; - 


Inside a wooden clock she cowers 
And has to tell the proper hours—, 
“Cuckoo,” she cries, cuckoo, cuckoo, 
It ’s true, it ’s true.” E. F, 

Silent Service.” 

“Horace , lal)Ourer, was charged with 

using insulting language. He was said to be 
training for the Navy and the case was accord- 
ingly dismiss^;”— 

“'ll p6ople* would wear the saane under- 
clothing all the year rounci, »and .with 
without the aid of a thermometer a^inst their 
bedroom window vary their outer garments 
only, they would never he incdnvenienc'ed by 
changes of temperature,” 

. . , . .. .it in Daily Pap^}\ 

Aiidi they^would make an appreciable 
« their'iaundry bills. 
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with sledge-hammers to test whether British material they have not already 
THE MUD L.ARKS* they be rBally duds or no, pinched. Yesterday he came upon a 

» Quit finny," says T. Atkins, and Although a very courageous man, 1 fatigue party, of Gauls staggering down 
there seems no doubt 'about the well- do not lingerin their whereabouts unless a by-way under the shell of an Arm- 
known War being over at last. Home- I have to. I don’t follow their line of strong hut. He whooped and S^ve 
keeping folk, 'who imagine it ended thought. One of them unearthed a chase. The Gauls, sighting the A.P.J\L 
when the whistle blew at the eleventh Mills bomb the other day. ^ It gave off brassard, promptly dumped the hut and 
hour of November 11th, are wide, very blue smoke and fizzed prettily. When dived through a wire fence. Sherlock 
wide, of the mark. We have experi- last seen he was holding it to the ear of hitched his horse to a post and followed 
enced some of its direst horrors since a chum, who was smiling entrancedly, afoot, snorting fire and brimstone. They 
then. Why, at one time (and not so as a child smiles at the croon of a led him at a smart trot over four acres 
long ago) we were without the bare conch-shell. of boggy plough, through a brambly 

necessities of life itself. By the way, whilst we are on the plantation, two prickly hedges and' a 

I have seen hardy old soldiers, banded subject, who is this Mills? The richly -perfumed drain and went to 
like zebras with wound-stripes and illustrated papers have shown us the ground inextricably in some mine build- 
field-service chevrons, offering to barter MAN 'WHO WON THE WAU, the thousand- ings. He returned, blown, battered and 
a perfectly good horse for a packet of and -one sole and only inventors of baffled, to the starting-point, to find 
Etuby Queen cigarettes, or swap a Tinribs the Tank; their prattle-pages that some third party had in the mean- 
battery of Howitzers for a flagon of are crammed daily with portraits of time removed the Armstrong hut also 
Scotch methylated. Then came the war-worn flag-sellers, heroic O.B.E.’s, his horse. ^ ^ -o j -o* 

Great Downfall. Nabobs, who for years and so on ; but what of our other bene- Ronald, our only remaining Red Hat, 
had been purring about back areas in factors, the names of whom are far more saves his soul from boredo^ by keeping 
expensive cars, dressed j __ - ^ r depart- 


up like movie -kings, 
were suddenly de- 
bussed and dismantled. 
Brigadiers sorrowfully 
plucked the batons from 
off theirshoulder-straps 
and replaced them in 
their knapsacks. The 
waste - paper baskets 
brimmed with red flan- 
nelette and gilt edging. 
Field officers cast down 
their golden crowns and 
crept slowly back to 
their original units as 
substantive lieutenan ts . 

And now all are gone, 
some home to England 
to write for The Times 
(Appointments Re- 









ANOTHER TUBE CRtJSH. 


ments open and con- 
ducting, on his own, a 
brisk correspondence 
bet ween them. As there 
are about thirty of these 
and he conducts them 
all himself it will be 
understood that this 
entails a certain amount 
of movement on his 
part. 

Bob, the Gamp Com- 
mandant, spends his 
time trying to square 
his returns and inter- 
viewiJig Violet. Violet 
is a middle-aged gentle- 
man who came to us 
from some Labour unit 
and refuses to leave. 


quired column) and some to watch the familiar to the average Atkins than are He has an enormous head, a walras 
Rhine and see that' it gets up to no ir- those of the Twelve Apostles or his own moustache, a hairy nose, and feet which 
regularities, such as running the wrong Generals? I confess, to a great desire flap as they walk. His metier is to 
way or dry. Here, on the fringe of the to behold the features of Mr. Mills, the keep the place tidy and the incinerator 
old battle-grounds, only the merest bombster (I picture him a benevolent- fires burning. He prowls about at 
handful of us remain, deserted"^ by the looking old gentleman with a flowing night, accompanied by a large ginger 
field armies, apparently forgotten by Vhite beard), Mr. Stokes of the gun, tom-cat, harpooning loose scraps of 
the management. Mrs. Aybton of the gas-fan, and Messrs, paper. Any dust he meets he deals 

It has happened before.' Bob, our Armstrong and Nissen, the butters, witn on the^ blotting-paper principle. 
Camp Commandant, swears that a Can no enterprising picture-paper sup- by rolling in it and absorbing it.^ When 
battalion of his regiment, while garri- ply the want ? his clothes are so stiff with dirt that 

soning some ocean isle, got mislaid for " But to return to ourselves. With they will stand up without any inside 

years and years, and they would have the exception of the faithful Celestial, assistance from Violet, they are sawn 
been there to this day, chatting to the the land is empty of human interest, off him and consigned to the incinerator 
crabs and watering the palm-trees with The roads that once rumbled unceas- and he is given a new suit. Whenever 
their tears, if some junior subaltern ingly y^ith wheels and swarmed with his back hair has grown so long that it 

had not sent his birthday’^^^book. to merry men now run bare under a sad is liable to impede his movements, a 

Kitchener with the request that the ,sky. The deep way side drains, in which 'posse of grooms is despatched to his 
Field -Marshal would inscribe some our lorries used to play at submarines, lair to rope, throw and shear him 'with 
verses therein. no’v^. harbour nothing more exciting horse-clippers. Last time they did it 

i Occasionally the boom of explosions ,tban tadpoles. We are hard-pressed to they swear they lost the instrument 


coming from the devastated ar^s tells find mischief for our idle bauds to do. twice and that two bats and an owl 
us that our brave allies the Chinese are Sherl^k the Sleuth keeps himself flew out of his tresses, 
still on deck, salvaging ammunition in fair fettle by prowling round the He is allowed out only at night, 
after their own unique fashion of rap- countryside and trying to resti^ain the because the German prisoners laugh at 
ping s|iells TOiartly over the nose-caps aborigines from pinching what little {him, which is bad for his moral and 
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Instructress. “All you want now is a little polishing/' 


good for theirs. He liv6s, he and his 
cat, deep in the chateau woods in a 
tiny serni-sabterranean cabin ho has 
I, constructed of odds and ends of tin and 
I tar-paper. He was supposed to have 
been demobilised ages ago, but we can- 
not get him off the premises. ^ 

Bob goes and interviews him on the 
subject about three times a day — all to 
no avail. “’Tain’t a bib o’ use you 
cornin’ an’ flappin’ them there paperses 
at me, Mister” (all officers, irrespective 
of rank, are “ Mister ” to Violet), says 
he to Bob; “you know very well I 
aren’t no scholard an’ I won’t sign 
nothin’ I can’t read, even if I could j 
sign, which I can’t, bein’ no scholard ; 
so there ’s the end of it, as^ I *ve told 
you scores of times before, with all due 
respect, of course, as the sayin’ is.” 

He doesn’t want to go home and he 
loon't go home, he says. His wife 
beats him “ somethink crool,” he says; 
in fact he never knew what ^eal peace 
meant until war broke out. Further- 
more she has been putting on a lot of 
muscle of late and demobilisation means 
certain death. He is going to stay 
where he is. What with the ginger 
cat’s poaching proclivities and the bully 
beef he has buried in the plantation he 


can hold out almost indefinitely, he says ; 
so there is no cause for us to be anxious 
on his -behalf. When we come back 
for the next war we shall find him' on 
the old stand, ready to resume busi- 
ness, he says, and for his part the next 
war can’t break out any too soon. 

The remainder of Bob’s time, as I 
said before, is occupied in trying to 
square his establishment returns. Some 
time ago he discovered that he was a 
water-cart short. This was serious, 
very, A water-cart is a large and ex- 
pensive item, and as far as he could 
see it would end in his having to make 
good the loss out of his own pocket, 
\vhich at that moment contained ten 
centimes and a corkscrew. | 

However he was determined he would 
see what a little applied cunning would 
do first. He locked himself into his 
office and took thought. After an hour’s 
violent mental disturbance he penned a 
letter to the authorities, saying that his 
establishment was complete in all de- 
tails, with the exception of one water- 
bottle. As, however; he had come by 
several superfluous knives, spoons and 
forks considerably exceeding the water- 
bottle in value, might ^they be taken in 
exchange and the account squared? 


The Government would be greatly the 
gainer thereby. 

Four days later he was notified that 
the transaction was approved. After 
waiting till he was reasonably certain 
that the correspondence was safely lost, 
burnt or consigned to irnpenetrable 
archives, he sent the following wire: — 
“ Eeference my E.L.217, dated April 
1st, for ‘ bottle ’ read ‘ cart.’ ” 

The reply came back, “ Noted,” 

Patlandee. 

Our Wonderful World. 

Three Geese and Gander, Four Chicks 
and Drake; all laying.” ■ , . 

Bolton Evemng 

»Mr. Marston, the President [of the Police- 
men’s Union], stated that the time for action 
will arrive after the tri^e alliance at Southport 

on June 24.”— Proi*i?iciGJ Pa^ar. , 


An offal prospect. 

The pages were in the khaki uniform of 
the Cadet Corps of the lst-5th crepe de chine, 
trimmed with cream lace and blue crepe 
deohine, trimmed with cream lace and blue 
ribbons, and carried directoire silver-knobbed 
sticks, tied with blue ribbon and pink roses, 
gifts of the bridegroom.” — Mid-Devon T%mes. 

The lst-5tb have always been famous 
for their dressiness. 
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THE ARCH/EOLOGISTS; 

OB, The Fight against Eeaction. 

My dear Knott, — It has occurred to me that since the 
closing of our little V.A.D. dep6t there is a good deal of 
energy in Filby without a suitable outlet, and l am writing 
to you on the matter as I feel sure you will have some 
helpful suggestion to make. 

Of course a great deal of this energy might be profitably 
expended on the ever-increasing spiritual needs of the parish, 
but I feel that if some society of a secular character were 
got up just now it would be helpful,' especially to the 
female portion of our community. ' r 

Miss Timlin has suggested a Philatelic Society, and I 
shall be pleased to hear yoiir views on her proposal 
Believe me, - Tours ever sincerely, 

’ Theodore Bland. 

Dear Vicar,— I have your letter and quite agree as to 
the advisability of starting some sodety for working oil the 
latent energy which has arccumulated since the demise of 
■ the War and the consequent closing down of War activi- 
ties. I do not however fancy Pliilately as a safety-valve. 

1 suppose one could stand up to stick stamps in a book, 
and would get a certain amount of physical exercise in going 
about swapping duds and duplicates, but generally. speaking 
it is a sedentary occupation and,-‘to' my mind, a selfish one. 

As you ask for a suggestion from me, I propose an 
Arch^logical Society. The pursuit of Archaeology has this 
advantage: it connotes digging, an aptitude for which has 
b'^n distinctly fostered here by the allotment habit. 

'As for our objective, without going further than Filby 
'there, is the alleged tunnel leading from the ruins' of the 
nunnery to no pne knows where.’ It would be interesting 
. to -know whether the thirteenth-century Lord^of Filby had 
a'privkte way (o'n'the score of feudalities) to the Ursuline 
•pQnvent, or whet^nt* the good nuns. bad a back-way, to the 
-Old Swan for the convey anoe of mead,, sack 'and such other 
--strong' waters as the times, and licen’sing' laws- "afforded. 

' But perhaps the tunnel, like most things, is controlled, and 
: a mandamus (which, I take it, is a kind of ecclesiastical 
; coupon) would' be required before we could touch it. 

Of course there are a^ mouUd and the foundations of an- 
• old wall in my paddock which the Society are welcome to 
[ tackle. Don’t you think they w-ould do* to begin on ? 

Yours sincerely, Archibald C. Knott. 

My dear Knott, — Many thanks for your valuable help. 
I think you may expect quite a good turn up' of members 
on Tuesday. I have always thought that the tumulus in 
your field might yield sorne 'interesting archaeological find. 
The land and a former mansion were part pf the Convent 
demesne, as you probably, know. I aim sorry that I shall 
not be present asT have to attend, the? Bishop’s Confei’ence 
at Bray chaster, wliich is expected to last a week or two, 

’ Wishing you all success and with kind i;egards to yourself 
and Mrs. Knott, ' ' 

I ain. Yours ever sincerely, ’ Theodobb Bland.’ * 

My dear Vicar, — Thanks for yours.' I am very sorry 
you have been called away at such a time. 

The first meeting -was so successful'that' a second was 
fixed for Wednesday. But enthusiasm seCmed'to flag on 
Wednesday evening, as nothing of interest had besn| 
discovered. ^ , 

A few die-hards agreed’to put in some hours’ digging on 
Thursday, when Colonel Stacey and Mrsi Cottingham each 
dug up a Boman bronze coin (both d^arii, T fancy) frpnr 
the mound. This of course acted as a great stimulant, and 
we had a bumper meeting on Friday. ’ -Staefey, I under- 
stard, intends to read a paper, at the first indoor meeting 


of the society, on the Eoman occupation of Filby-in-the- 
Wold. The mound is now levelled, and the wall founda- 
tions have all been dug up and carted away ; but the latter 
yielded nothing of interest.' 

Hoping that the Conference is going as you would wish, 
'' I am, Yours sincerely, Archibald C. Knott. 

P.S. — Couldn’t you touch up the Bishop on the subject 
of the Convent tube ? 

Dear Vicar, — We have had an archiBological strike. 
The mound is levelled, the wall foundations have disap- 
peared, and so have the diggers. I am afraid the Society 
are now awaiting your return to give them a lead. My 
grounds, alas, hav4 produced nothing beyond the two denarii. 

Yburs sincerely, Archibald C. Knott. 

[Extract.] 

Dear Boy, — Your mother and I are delighted that you 
will be demo-bbed in about a week from now . . By the 
way you will be glad to bear that we can start making that 
second tennis-court in the paddock as soon as you get back. 
I have had the remains of what was known as Knott’s 
Folly in your great-grandfather’s day removed, at a total 
cost of two denarii (which had been lying in a drawer in my 
dressing-room for years); not so bad, considering the pre- 
sent cost of labour. But of this more anon. 

Your affectionate Father. 


A CRICKET BARGAIN. 

(Before the match.) 

We meet as foes, my James, this summer weather, 
Blit sterner summers saw us twain in league; 

Shoulder fo sheulder have we stood together , , 

\ ' On Q.M.S. fatigue. - 

So, when (ninth wicket down) to-day I enter 
Upon my tenure ’'of the crease and gaze 

Nervously at you,. having taken centre, 

Kemember bygone days. 

Abate your skill, so shall my nerves grow firmer, 

'_;^Till driving seems the easiest of jobs, 

And passers-by shall pause and haply murmur, 
Golly, caa that be Hobbs ? ” 

Do this for me, and you ’ll discover later 
How fame awaits, the geperous and good ; 

A few long hops shall win a glory greater 
Than ever break-back could. 

If for a ball or two you let me smite you, 

Kunning amok with dashing bat and bold, 

My Muse shall have instructions to requite you 
Even an hundredfold. 

You shall she hymn in strains that do not falter, 
Proclaim of you for all who run to read: — 

He sacrificed his length on friendship’s altar; 1 
He was a pal indeed.” ' 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 

“ At this season, when their o^Yn‘ children are already 
counting the days that lie between them and their holidays, 
Mr. Punch- appeals to his kind readers not to forget the 
gi'eater ' needs of the children in out elementary schools. 
The cost of sending them away to the sea or countryside 
for fresh air and' change of scene is constantly increasing 
and the Childreii’s' Country Holidays Fund cannot keep 
up its good work without, generous -help, j Them cam be no 
better way of making a Peace-offering, than by helping to 
build up the health and strength of the new generation, 
Mr. Punch begs that liberal gifts may be sent to the Secre- 
tary of the Fund ^t 18, Buckingham Stre^,. Strand, W.C.2. 
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MiUiTter . “That model ispiftehn guinbas, Modom.” Ousiomer , “How much would it be ip -the feather were removed? 
■ MilHne . r . “ Piftebk-and-a-half guin^ab, Modom. You see, labour ts so dea.r.” 


ON THE HIGH C/s. 

Doubtless you have often heard 
Of the thrush,' that gladsome bird, 
Who "will warble any day, 

Be it cold or wet -or gray. - • 

I suppose her mother taught her 
That the worms are fond of water, 
So that neither sleet nor slush 
Bridles that eupeptic thrush. 

Such a one was Johnny Carr 
(Sub-Lieutenant E.N.B.). 

I have never caught him yet 
Out of sorts when it was wet ; 

He will hum when tempests howl, 
Whistle midst the thunder’s growl, 
And I 've seen him sing for jOy, 
Clinging to a punctured buoy. 
While his gallant T.B.D. 

Sank beside him in the sea. 

No one knows exactly when or 
Why he came to call it tenor, 

But the fact remains he sang 
With a subtle nasal twang 
Just because he liked to do so 
(He was Carr, but not Caruso), 
And with such a force of lung . 
That, whatever tune he sung, 

It was like a projectile 
With a range of twenty mile. 


"Twas one ohirly-tirst of May, 

On that memorable day. 

Flitting like a restless ghost 
Somewhere off the Danish coasif, 

His destroyer, all agog, 

Butted through the ciinging fog, 
When for just a space the gray 
Mists of morning rolled away. 

Ah ! but how their pulses beat 
When they saw the High Seas Fleet 
^ Nosing noiseless as a dream 
Barely half-a-mile abeam ; 

Then the filmy mists'anew 
Blotted everything from view. 

John, "astounded at the sight. 

Sang aloud with all his might. 

Blit the German, seeing nought, 
“Only hearing what he thought 
Must be twelve-inch guns at least 
Firing at him from the Bast, 

Felt that it was time to hook it. 

Saw his chance and boldly took it. 

Northward fast he sailed once more 
Till be heard the Lion roar. 

And before he could retreat he 
^Found himself engaged with Beatty, 
Who, as you ahready know, 

Led him on to Jellicoe. 

There I leave him, for, you see, 

All the rest is history. 


HU Lilt) resL? Well, uuL quite ail; 

For perhaps you may recall 
How, when night was falling fast, 

A reverberating blast 

Far away was dimly heard 

Which, the sailormen averred, 

Was the Germans who had strayed 
In amongst the mines we laid. 

They were wrong. The fighting over, 
Johnny's ship returned to Dover, 

And the sound they heard afar 
Was the jocund voice of Carr 
Singing fit to burst his torso, 

'Like the song-thrush (only more so). 

“Royal Army Medical Corps Fuhd. — ^A t 
the Savoy Hotel, on June 11, at 8 p.m. Ser- 
vice dress — khaki with trousers — or evening 
dress, with miniatures.” — Times, 

The price of clothes was bound to lead 
to something of this sort. 

From an article on "The Eepre- 
sentative Man ” : — 

“Gladstone and John Bright^ alike came 
out of Lancashire. How natural to fmgeine 
etther of those startling ogposites proclaiming 
with entire conviction, that when he samped 
himself he foundthimself to be a ‘Typical 
Englishman.* The diversity of types how- 
ever does not help us much.”— Pc'p&r, 

True, we find it 'most confusing. 
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THE PUEE UNIVEESAL. 

[“A Father,” writing in TJie Times of June 
10th, protests vigorously against the cult of 
“powdered noses.”] 

When the deadly sky -rover 
Came frequently over 
And London was darkened at night, 
Girls powdered their noses 
(Or so one supposes) 

As lamp-posts were painted with 
white ; 

But now when full moons 
Bring no bombs or maroons, 

I ask is it proper or right ? 

Amanda*s complexion 
Will challenge inspection — 

*Tis healthy and rosy and fine ; 
But she says that if powder 
Were never allowed her 
Her nose would infallibly shine. 
Did Victorian Flossie 
Or Gladys, when glossy 

Of nose, to such methods incline ? 
No, they patiently scrubbed it, 
Bough-towelled and rubbed it 
Until it was brought into line,- 

We have long been acquainted 
With ladies who painted 
To mimic a juvenile mien; 

But I ’d ban sms compassion 
The powdering fashion « 

When practised by sweet seven- 
teen ; 

And I wish that wise mothers 
And sensible brothers 
Would let theirabhorrencebeseen, 

I’m only “a father,” 

Old-fasliioned and rather 
Deficient in stiffness of spine, 

So, feeling unequal 
To facing the sequel, 

My name I ’m unwilling to sign ; 
For the call for more powder 
Grows stronger and louder 
From every daughter of mine, 

And any restriction 
Of puffs or nose-friction 
Would end in a general “shine.” 


ODE MOVIE-MINISTEES. 

{Dedtcctions by a Political Ex^eirt^ 

The admirable plan of transplanting 
Ministers admittedly doing excellent 
work in their departments just as they 
are settling down in the saddle, though 
generally commended by supporters of 
the Government, is meeting with a 
certain amount of criticism. Appoint- 
ments which show “imagination” are, 
it is urged, shorn of their possibilities 
when the holders are moved on just 
when they are beginning to provide the 
public with sensation. 

Speculations are rife as to the ap-^ 
pointment of a new Minister of Edu^ir. 
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Vicar. “I*m sorey to hear that your husband is in gaol again, Mrs. Sitbbs. 
Stealing a watch, eh?” 

Mrs. SHbhs. “JES, Sir. But ’tain’t ’is fault this time. The magistrate said 

*ISSELP THAT JOE DIDN’T KNOW THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN ^MEUM AND TOOTJK,' AN’ IN 
*IS IGNORANCE ’B ’D DONE A BIT O’ * TOODMING.* ” 


tion, and the best- informed opinion 
inclines to the view that Sir Eric 
Geddes, who has occupied his present 
position for^ quite a number of weeksj 
will succeed Mr. Fisher, Some experts- 
however hold that the Premier has a 
magnificent opportunity for displaying 
his imagination by the choice of Mr. 
Wells, who is burning to disprove the 
recent astounding allegation of General 
Wilson that the War could not have 
been won without the Universities. 
The chief objection to Mi\ Wells, how- 
ever, is that he cannot be transferred, 
because he is not already in office ; and 
this drawback also operates in the case 
of Mr. Smillib and Mr. Bottomley. 

In this context it is to be noted that 
Lord Beading (so at least we.under- 
; stand from the peculiarly plaintive smile 
^^ich he wears in recent photographs) 
AS much disappointed that the claims 


of.MivT. P. O’OoNNOR to the post of 
Ambassador at Washington have so far 
failed of due-? recognition. .American 
antagonism over the Irish Question has 
not been ooncsUiated by this strange 
oversight; 

Things that might have been worded 
diffei-ently. 

- From the official or^n of the Surplus 
Government Property Disposal Board: ! 

“Sales by Auction of Surplus- Horses by 
arrangement with, the Food Production De- 
partment of the Board of Agriculture.” I 

“A grand Mahogany Bedstead, OJ' x 8', 
with posts and testers complete, meant for 
-Rajas and Zemindars. Oah- also accommodate 
4 middle-class people ^comfortably. Going f or 
Rs. 500.” — Adpt. m Mdiaii 

Mr. Kennedy Jokes will kindly call 
the attention of the Middle Classes 
Union to this proposed congestion. 
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THE ROOFS OF THE WIIQHTY. 


PLAYING THE 18 th— LAST ROUND OF THE DAY. 

..you POOL, OAODml How CAHl PLAY PEOM THAT LIB WITH A WOODEH CLUB?’ 
“SoBBY, Sib. I’ve just ci^AunDb the ebons.” 


At the meeting held recently in the 
hall of the Worshipful Company of 
.Hatters in Tile Street, the Chair was 
taken jointly (as in the old monarchical 
days at Brentford) by the Bishop of 
Lincoln and Mr. Arnold Bennett, and 
among the company were the Speaker, 
.Lord EiBBLESDALbi, Sir Squire Ban- 
croft, Mr. Winston Churchill and 
Mr. Eugene Corri. 

The two Chairmen, speaking almost 
in unison, stated that the meeting had 
been convened in order that the views 
of the enlightened might be gathered re- 
garding the proposed revival of the tall 
hat or topper. A recrudescence of this 
form of covering for the hair (or other- 
wise) was threatened under the name 
of the Yictory Derby, and a paragraph 
in The Times announced that “ so re- 
markable has been the revival in the 
silk-hat trade that old men who had 
gone into retirement in the Denton and 
Stockport districts are being asked to 
come back and give what productive 
energy they possess.” What the nieet- 
ing desired to ascertain was the views 
as to this revival that were held by 
those empowered to offer opinions. 

Lord. Bieblesdale said that there 


was no doubt that a tall hat was the 
most becoming headgear for a gentle- 
man. 3ut a certain regard for idiosyn- 
cracies was important. No gentleman 
should take without scrutiny what the 
hatter offered. Hats were individual 
things, and as the character changed 
and developed so should the hat. The 
hat that suited one at forty might be a 
sad anachronism at fifty. He himself 
had endeavoured not only to make 
his life correspond to his hats, but 
his bats correspond to his life. (Loud 
applause.) As the Master* of the Buck- 
hounds he wore, as any visitor to 
the National Gallery at the present 
moment might see, at the head of the 
staircase on the left, .a tall hat that 
was slightly lower than that which he 
wore toTday, now that he had re- 
liquished that responsible and romantic 
post. He urged .his hearers to en- 
courage the silk hat revival. 

Sir Squire Bancroft concurred with 
the illustrious nobleman who had just 
spoken. The choice of a hat should be 
the subject of the most earnest thought, 
even of prayer. (Cheers.) Not only 
the shape but the colour. There vyere 
hats that were black and hats that were 
white, .(Shouts of “Hurrah!”)' There 
were even white hats with black trim- 


ming.. (Sensation.) The older he grew 
the more convinced he was that an 
Englishman's hat was his castle. 

Miss Daisy Ashford, author of The 
Young Visiters, said that she was all in 
favour of the top hat. No one who had 
read her famous novel could doubt that. 
In the society of Mr, Salteena and his 
friends 'to wear a tall hat was always 
the idear. 

Mr. Winston Churchill said that 
none of the speakers had mentioned 
the most essential desideratum of a 
hat, and that was that it should be too 
small. Whether it began by being too 
small, or became in time too small, 
depended upon the wearer ; but there 
was something smug and cowardly 
about a hat that fitted. It suggested 
failure. 

,Mr. H. B. Irving said that he was 
an impenitent advocate of the soft or 
Southern hat. It was the duty of a 
hat to afford not only covering for - the 
head but shelter for the eyes, and no 
topper did this. A hat should have a 
flexible brim, which neither topper nor 
bowler possessed. It was absurd to 
wear- a hat which could not sustain 
damage without showing it. Let there 
'be a revival in the silk-hat industry by 
all means, but there must be no ims 
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' JONES, Wfl:0 MAKES A POINT OE PADLOOKINa HIS NEW CAB BY THE EBONT WHEEL TO A LAMP-POST, 
BEALISES THE JUSTICE OE THE MAKEBS* CLAIM THAT THE SPABE WHEEL WITH WHICH IT IS FITTED 
“CAN BE FIXED BY ANYONE IN TWO MINUTES."* . - " 


position of any one kind of hat on the 
public. The individual must be allowed 
perfect freedom to wear what he liked. 
(Hear, hear!) He personally hoped 
never to be seen either in a pith helmet 
or a Tam-o*-shanter, but if the whim 
took him to wear either — or indeed 
both-— he claimed the right to do so. 
(Loud cheers.) Meanwhile he should 
adhere to his soft hat. 

Mr. Maskeltnb, who followed, urged 
upon the company the desirability of 
the silk-hat mode. If tall hats, he 
said, went out of fashion, what would 
become .of conjurers ? Rabbits could 
be satisfactorily extracted only from 
tall hats. (Prolonged cheering.) An 
omelette made in a sombrero was 
unthinkable. , (Renewed cheering.) . ^ . 

Mr. ArnoiiD Bennett said that all 
this talk about toppers was pernicious 
nonsense. The topper had become 
obsolete and should not be disinterred. 
The only honest form of hat for an 
honest straightforward man .was a 
white bowler. A white bowler and a 
blue serge suit made as stylish and 
effective a garb as anyone needed. 


Soft hats no doubt were comfortable, 
but they were also slovenly. Moreover 
they were not practical. At a horse 
sale, for example, you could not rattle 
them. As for the plea that tall hats 
were of value to conjurers, he had no 
use for such arguments. Conjurers 
dealt in illusion and all illusion was 
retrograde. (Oh! Oh!) > . ^ 

The Bishop of Lincoln said that he 
felt bound to dissociate himself from 
his partner’s remarks. He himself 
looked upon a silk hat as an essential. 
(A voice, “ With rigging? ” ) Yes, Sir, 
with rigging. But that was not why 
he advocated it. He, advocated it be- 
cause it was the proper coping-stone 
of a gentleman. 

The Speaker, after eulogising the 
white tall hat, added that although he 
was glad that they had Sir Squire Ban- 
croft with them (Hear, hear) he was 
bound to remark that not infrequently 
of late he had seen that illustrious 
histrion wearing in the streets of Lon- 
don a cloth xap more suitable to the 
golf-links or the Highlands. For the 
devotee, of the white hat of a blameless 


life thus to descend gave him pain. So 
distinguished an edifice as Sir Squibb, 
he contended, should not trifle with its 
top-storey. (Cheers.) 

Sir Squire Bancroft, rising again, 
expressed regret that his cloth cap 
should have caused any distress. He 
wore it, he was bound to admit, for 
convenience (Oh !) and comfort (Sensa- 
tion). But he would not offend again. 
(Loud cheers.) 

At this point the meeting adjourned, 
but doubtless, taking a hint from the 
Coal inquiry, it ,, will often be resumed 
during the coming year. 


“I Eiugari win play a Household Cavalry 
team at Windsor on Saturday, June 21st. 
This was in years gone by an annual fixture, 
finishing up Ascot week. King Edward TI., 
when Prince of Wales, used to attend the 
match and go on to Virginia Water after- 
wards.”— LocaZ Paper. 

Apart from the interest this paragraph 
will excite in the historians of the 
Army, the Turf, and the Cricket-field, it 
shows that Henry VIII. must have 
been a more indulgent father than is 
generally suspected. 
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AT THE PLAY. 

» L’Aiglon.” 

In a note given away with the pro- 
gramme Mr. Louis N. Parkeb describes 
L^Aiglofi as “the Hamlet of the nine- 
teenth century.” Certainly they had in 
common the habits of introspection and 
indecision ; but the egoism of Hamlet 
was at least tempered by a knowledge of 
the world ; he was a student ; he had tra- 
velled and seen men and things outside 
the bounds of Elsinore; and he was 
capable of throwing off some quotable 
generalities out of his stock of philo- 
sophy. On the other hand the Eaglet, 
mewed in his, Austrian cage, knew 
nothing of life at large, and had small 
chance of learning anything beyond 
the bowdlerised history which his 
tutors and warders thought good to 
have him stuffed with. 

Somehow he had contrived surrep- 
titiously- to pick up the dates and 
leading facts of his father’s campaigns 
(making a speciality of the Battle of 
Wagram), but the vague ambitions 
which they inspired only helped his lit- 
tle mind to prey upon itself. It was 
not ** the times ” (as with 'Hamlet) but 
his own nose that he found to be “out 
of joint.” 

The appeal of Hamlet is to the intel- 
ligence ; that of HAighn, so obviously 
pathetic in his own eyes, is rather to 
the heart. Indeed the intelligence of 
the audience is here often in trouble; 
for a certain acquaintance with history 
is reqttired and’ both actors and stage- 
management offer little aid to the aver- 
a^ ignorance. While the more obvious 
and melodramatic situations — such as 
the death of L'Aiglon or the business 
of the sentry — are treated at great 
leisure, it is assumed that all historical 
allusions, however necessary to an 
understanding of the situation, will be 
as tedious to the audience as to the 
players, and they are rushed through— 
as in the mirror scene — at a pace that 
baffles our halting pursuit. 

If any male character lends itself to 
interpretation by a woman, it is such 
a character m HAiglon, who, for all 
his spasms of martial ardour, was half 
feminine. And to this side of him, and 
not this side alone, Miss Maeib LOhr 
justice ii3 a performance of which 
her high spirit had not underrated the 
difficulties. But it is a long and exigent 
part, and there were times in the play 
when her physical strength was over- 
taxed. It would have taken the voice 
of a strongish basso to drown the roar 

a whole battlefield of ghostly war- 
riors, with a military band thrown in. 

I aih TOt sure that Miss LdHR quite 
leal^ed for us the Ikike of BeieJist&ifs 
personality. I should not care to have 


the task myself, for a good many corn- 
plicated elements were mixed in his 
nature. As Mr. Louis Parker reminds 
you, a French father supplied him with 
ambition and love of action, an Austrian 
grandfather with hesitancy, and Spanish 
anoestors-witli fatalism, a very trying 
combination for even the original Eaglet 
to handle — a mere boy who had never 
so much as heard of President Wilson’s 
League of Nations. So it was excusable 
if Miss L6hr failed to make us com- 
pletely realise a personality which was 
almost certainly too much for the com- 
prehension of its actual owner. 

But -she v<'as always an intriguing 
figure. Perhaps, indeed — for the ap- 
parel "does not always proclaim the 
man, and the Eaglet was no Hamlet in 



IHE Lia?TLE EAGLE TEIES TO PLY. 

Miss Marie Lohb. 

the matter of his, clothes — her rather 
striking costumes were a source of too 
much distraction. 

In a very large cast, whose identities 
were here and there a little shadowy, 
the interest was so distributed that 
nobody except Miss Lohb had very 
much chance. But Mr, Fisher White 
made a touching picture of the weak 
old Austrian Emperor, torn between 
love of his grandchild and fear of MeU 
ternieh Mettemich himself, in the 
person of Mr. Henbt Vibart, seemed 
hardly sinister enough for the part be 
had to play in keeping the Eaglet under 
the talons of the “ two-headed fowl.” 
But it is perhaps difficult to look really 
sinister in the fuff official uniform of a 
Chancellor. 

Mr. Lyn Harding, as Flambeau, 
veteran of Napoleon’s Army, intro- 
duced a faint suggestion of badly- 
needed humour, and relieved the general 
atmosphere of Court artifieiaMty by a 


touch of nature which almost recon-, 
died us to the improbable burst of 
eloquence that Rostand, with his reck- 
less prodigality, assigned to this rough 
soldier. 

Miss Lettice FzUrpax gave a pleas- 
ant air of irresponsibility to the shallow 
Maria Louisa, and made her bear very 
lightly her cross of widowhood (with 
bar). The briefest possible vision of 
Miss Betty Faire as Fanny Elssler 
made me walnt to see much more of 
her ; but Mr, Louis Parker had been 
Napoleonically ruthless with the text. 
His translation sounded well, though 
the delivery of it sometimes left me 
doubtful as to what was prose and what 
was verse. As for his production of 
the play, it showed the old skill of a 
Past-Master of Pageantry. 

Altogether Miss Marie L5hr has 
been justified of her courage. In a 
happy little speech, from which we 
learnt that every one of the voices (off) 
in the Wagram scene was a demobilised 
voice from the fighting fronts, she told 
us that her revival of HAiglon was . 
intended as a tribute to Art after all 
these years of War. We were not, I 
think, meant to take this as a reflection 
upon the part played by the British 
Theatre in sustaining the nation’s soul 
during the War. Anyhow, I for one 
shall read into her words just a brave 
promise — not, I hope, too sanguine — of 
what w^e may expect from the new 
birth of the Arts of Peace. 0. 8. 


AKOTHEft PEKDIKG IHBEMNITY. 

It ha's been said that the man who 
for his daily shave resorts habitually to 
a barber has already become a subject 
for a drastic moral operation. That may 
or may not be so, but having chambers 
in Ryder Street and Alphonse residing 
within the precincts of St. James’s, I 
wonld rather have been carved morally 
into mincemeat than have robbed such 
an artist of his self-expression. 

That is how I felt about it in 1914 
and- in many preceding years* during 
which, under the magic spell of Al- 
phonse, the razor fell upon ,my cheek 
like thistledown. Even to be lathered 
by him was an alluring forni of hypno- 
sis. Alphonse was a Hokusai of barbers, 
but he was also a true son of France; 
and there were Alsace and Lorraine 
and the arrogance of 1870 "stili to be 
accounted for. So Alphonse went, and 
in his place reigned Ferdinand. 

Ferdinand, what there was of him, 
was a good feflow. He was an old ire- 
eater, He had lost a leg in Algeria 
and an eye somewhere else, and he 
could not comprehend why such trivial 
matters should disqualify a man for 
killing pigs. * He was, as I have said, a 
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good fellow, but hia methods of using 
a razor were medisBval. However we 
were not long for one another, and, as 
the E.N.V.E. tolerate such things, I 
grew a beard, an equable, regulation 
torpedo beard- 

Omitting several super-emotional life- 
times, let us speak of a certain day not 
very remote when I stoqd, bereft of all 
sea power, at- the top of §t- James'^s 
Street, considering what was the very 
best worst thing to do to a body which 
was bored with the reaction that follows 
four years* strife upon the narrow seas- 
I fingered my beard meditatively. Yes, 
after all there was Alphonse. I had al- 
most forgotten him. I turned my steps 
towards his exclusive retreat. I entered 
in, and behold f there as of yore, clothed 
in his samite raiment, stood the incom- 
parable Alphonse. He bad return^. 
Yet in appearance be was not q®ite the 
Alphonse of old. There was something 
less resilient about him, something 
more enduring had crept into his per- 
soriality ; his elasticity had somehow 
turned to bronze. He was slightly grey, 
Nevertheless he greeted me with a 
Gallic” warmth that" gaWe refreshment 
to my jaded spirit. 


** But M*sieu would be shaved .... 
Yes, a beard was permissible in time 
of War, but in Peace — pouf! it was 
barbaric.’* 

I allowed myself to be robed and 
tucked comfortably into the chair. Al- 
phonse busied himself with the instru-' 
ments of his profession. 

Five years ago it was another world, 
M’sieu,*^ he'said, churning a wooden 
bowl to mountains of lather. ‘*It is 
never again the same. The Marne . . . 
Werdun . . : Sorssons. If M’sreu per- 
mits I would like to tell him of those 
years.” ^ 

- I nodded and he advanced upron n(& 
^with the brush. He spoke of the retreat 
jto Paris and the Btrs^gy d 
i which so neariy overthrew ftre@Pi‘us- 
^sian arjiipies. He teardished his razor- 
land swept the Hoches back over the 
[Marne, he swept them through Senlis, 
[he ^W#pt them across the Aisne. His 
Intensity was inspiring. The smoulder- ’ 
*ing fires of bygone battles leapt into 
I his eiyes. But it was not the mesmeric 
^ shave of 1914. He apologised humbly 
land applied small pieces of plaster. 

The next morning we fought a sway- 
ing battle in front 'of Eheims, and for 


some few following mornings we skir- 
mished about painlessly in the same 
vicinity. Then came a sanguinary ex- 
cursion to Flanders which nearly put 
tme into blue overalls. 

I ' A few weeks of trench warfare gave 
|me some respite and allowed my worst 
[wounds to heal. 

! Then came the epib of Verdun. At 
least it was to have come, but at the i 
last moment I lost my nerve. ^ ! 

' To hear the story of' that beror&^ de- 
» fence from the lips of one who was 
iconcelued so intimately with it is one 
I of my greatest desires. But I am a 
,<5oWard. I cannot face the extravaganza 
:fchat Alphonse would improvise, neither 
^dare I approach him for a mere hair- 
cut and So coiifeSs to having deserted 
bis oth^ form of artistry,- 
5 ' Y^terday I purchased a safety-razqr 
?and a packet of nfew blades. ‘ 


A Xrittle Snipper with: 

I - “FeTJTT ''■ “--"’f* ■ 

Make some syr»p ^ bojUag^ teee-qTaarters 
of a-pmt a£ water/ sugar, anads 
the jniice a; tismed pmeapfle. Lay, the 
pinea^pple ih ai g&a towl cut jin smaU slices.” 

* ^ " TFee/ffy JPhpijr. ' 
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ART IN THE ARCTIC. 

To know that you can’t draw and 
to be told so by your friends are two 
‘ very different things. Honnell can’t 
draw, but hates his inseparable Swan 
to tell him so, Honnell’s sketches have 
hitherto been criticised only by people 
who also wanted their drawing flat- 
. tered. Swan learned bluntness on the 
; Yukon. So they are an odd pair to be 
; chumming now in the Arctic circle. 
’ They are so friendly* that they will 
‘ tramp together for half a day and 
* exchange^ scarcely so much as a grunt 
' of conversation. 

Swan, of course, feels quite at home 
in North Eussia and smiles at the people 
who call it cold and its distances . big. 
Honnell has lived in Edinburgh, so 
doesn’t notice the temperature, though 
he misses the tramway system. Both 
can say about six words — the same — 
; in Eussian, and both have bought a 
. pair of moccasins — Swan because he 
likes them, and Honnell because he 
would like to. 

Eecently they set off together from 
Kola on the Murman Coast to try to 
find a village from which jolly little 
Laplanders and Laplanderesses come 
sliding and skidding to market behind 
their stout-hearted reindeer. They left 
all their picturesque Arctic gear behind 
them except -their moccasins, Swan 
being one of those trying people who 
don’t care how they look, if only they 
** mush ” along fast enough. Their 
provisions -consisted of a tin of bully 
and four edible tiles or army biscuits, 
with some margarine in a Y.M.C.A. 
envelope. 

The story they told on their return — 
for they did return and in good time 
for dinner — was mostly Honnell’s, but 
I must admit that Swan could not be 
got to refute it. As they approached 
the village — some huts on a white hill- 
side above a frozen lake — a represen- 
tative of the dog-colony came to meet 
them, waving his tail with an anti- 
clockwise circular motion impossible to 
the dog of temperate zones. Having 
inspected them he escorted them on 
their way in a perfectly civilised and 
even courteous manner. 

So far from being resisted, their 
entry was ignored save by the little 
fur-capped boys, who collected at their 
heels as if they had formed the van- 
guard of a circus, and the little brigbtly- 
kerchiefed girls, who bolted for cover. 
All the adult male inhabitants, fiercely- 
bearded little men like trolls done up 
in reindeer-skin from top to toe, ap- 
peared to be engrossed in the manufac- 
ture of sleighs, although the village 
.already littered and olutfeemd up 
with them; and all the ladies were 


indoors sewing reindeer-skin into trou- 
sers or making tea. 

Having exchanged a noise like 

Sdrastetye” (which -in these parts 
seems to mean ^^Bon jour**) with every- 
body they saw, our two friends sat on 
a log and rested, while Honnell set 
about sketching, as he calls it, the prim- 
itive wooden church. The little boys, 
of course, formed a sort of pyramid 
on his shoulders to watch. Whether 
because bis fingers were cold and so 
not completely under his control, or 
because the vibrations of the human 
pyramid communicated to his pencil 
some lucky jerks, the marks Honnell 
committed to (or on) his note- book 
were such as supplied the simple chil- 
dren of the snow wdth a clue as to his 
intentions, and he was intensely grati- 
fied to hear one say to another, “ Tzer- 
hofr* — ^knowing that noise to signify 
“church” in the local tongue. 

Swan, perceiving the moral damage 
likely to be done to his friend by this 
flattering incident, sought to puncture 
Honnell’s unhealthy pride by saying, 
“ Plaho ? ” (or “ bad”) as a suggestion to 
the critics; but this only caused them 
to say repeatedly and with emphasis, 
“ Dobra ! ” — which was one of Honnell’s 
six words and means “ good.” 

Thus the mischief was done. Hon- 
nell returned to his billet a man changed 
and as it were possessed. To hear him 
talk now one would suppose culture 
had fled from the Temperate to the 
Arctic zone. Of the Lapps’ habits- and 
their houses he knows nothing, cares 
nothing ; all his enthusiasm is reserved 
for the honesty and the innate artistic 
perception of their children. So seri- 
ously has he been affected by this un- 
aided and impartial recognition of the 
subject of his drawing that some of 
us wonder if he will not settle down 
amongst those who alone understand 
and appreciate him. Eeturning home, 
what can. he hope to be? At best a 
hero of the Eelief Force. But in his 
Lapp village he could imagine himself 
an Artist. _================== 

“Canon Cooper O'Filley, known as the 
‘Walking Parson,* has decided to celebrate 
his seventieth birthday by walking from York- 
shire to Madrid .” — Simday Paper. 

An even better-known “ Walking Par- 
son,” Mr. Cooper, of Filey, will have 
to look to his laurels now that this 
Irish pedestrian has entered the lists. 

“Mr. B. Fagan has decided to revive 
I ^ Twelfth Night * with the original cast at the 
Court Theatre .” — Daily Graphic. 

We trust that when Mr. Fagan revives 
the “original cast” he will not omit 
to provide also against the inevitable 
call of “ Author i ” and settle the Bacon- j 
Shakspeare controversy once for all. 


THE VEGES ON STRIKE. 

(A Dream.) 

A NOISE arose of earnest men 
Eefusing imitation duck ; 

Ife was a dreadful moment when 
The Beetroot-eaters struck. 

And all around untasted stood 
Eations of Mr. Kilo’s favourite food. 

For some forsook the sacred rules 
And pulled, despite their master’s 
■ word, 

Ham sandwiches from reticules ; 

On every side one heard 
The sharp staccato lettuce-crunch 
Merged in the howls of carnivores at 
lunch. 

And one conspirator leaped np 
Amid the clash of tinkling spoons 
And poured into a protose cup 
His helping of stewed prunes ; 

And, blood-red presager of doom, 

Half a tomato hissed across the room. 

And angry “ Pshaws ” and long “ Tut- 
tut s” 

Proceeded from that concourse dense, 
And “ Nuts,” they wailed, “ we want 
more nuts — 

More nuts at less expense ! ” 

Till Mr. Ambrose Kilo came 
And hushed the berserk banqueters to 
shame. 

“Heroes,” he cried, with lifted hand, 

“ And comrades of the meatless life, 
Shall the great cause for which we 
stand” 

(Here someone dropped a knife) 

“ Fall into disrepute ? ” (Loud roars 
Of “ No, notit,” from contrite nucivores). 

“Bearing aloft a stainless shield 
That none may smirch without re- 
morse, 

This management declines to yield 
To crude displays of force ; 

Yet, since it seems the general wish, 
Mock-cutlets will be five-pence less per 
dish.” 

He ceased, and trembling fingers cleared 
All vestiges of meat away ; 

The smiling handmaids reappeared 
With mounds of buttered hay ; 
SUence replaced the storm-tossed scenes; 
There was no sound save masticated 
beans. ^ Evoe. 

From “Answers to Correspondents ” ; 

“ A hellion, according to the French and 
American method of numeration, is a thou- 
sand millions, or 1,000,000,000. According to 
the English method, it is a million millions, 
or 1,000,000,000.” — Irish Paper. 

We should have liked to know the 
estimated value of a re-bellion, accord- 
ing to the Irish mqthod, but we undev- 
stand that there is no accounting for 
that. 
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Oinenia Phoiograjpher , '‘Would you mind doino that bit again? I b-obgox to Turn the handle.” 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


{By Mr, Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks,) 

A BOOK of little Hovels, or long-shorts, from the peu of 
Mr. Egbert Hichens, will be welcomed with pleasure by a 
very large public. . Snake-Bite (Casselb) contains a half- 
dozen various tales, all but one of which are eminently 
characteristic of their author. It sounds unkind to add 
that this one is for artistry the best of the bunch ; but I 
mean no more than that Mr. Highens has here done very 
well a slight and delicate sketch of a style not generally 
associated with his work. In the name-piece his admirers 
will find themselves on more famiUar ground — none other 
indeed than that well-known desert in which they have en- 
joyed such delicious thrills in the i^me company already. 
When Mr. Hiohens' characters get the sand in their eyes 
almost anything may he expected of them. Here he has 
given us anew version of t^^ ancient scheme of two men 
and a woman, complicated in- this instance by a cobra; the 
problem being# whether a doctor should cure his wife’s 


lover of a snake-bite. - More original is the long^t stoi^ in 
the collection, one called “The Jiosb Faith,” affair of 


mental healing and love and crime too complex for com- 
pression. . It is admirably told. . Iti^leads up to a situation 
as novel as it is dramatic-rT-the confession of a young 
fanatic^ who believes in a lady-healer so implicitly that 
he puts typhoid germs into the iink. of a celebrated general 
in order to provide her with an in^ressive subject. As a’ 
sensation this wants some beating though it failed to 
shake my own preference for the other story, which you 
will observe. I Imve purposely left unnamed. You will, I 
hope, enjoy finding it for yourself. 


that one obtains from the spectacle of a man wire- walking 
in a sack or painting pictures with his toes — attempting, in 
short, any task under conditions of the greatest possible 
handicap. That certainly is what MisS'V. Sackvihee- 
West has been at^ pains to impose upon herself. With a 
straightforward, simple and interesting tale and some con- 
siderablegifts for reproducing character, sire has deliberately 
sacrificed these advantages by telling her story in the most 
roundabout and awkward manner imaginable. The theme 
is the influence of heredity, as shown in the working out of 
a^ strain of Spanish blood in a Sussex peasmit stock, the 
victims of this inconvenient blend- being Buth and’ tlie 
young cousin whom half-unwillingly $fae marries, with de^ 
vastating results. Buth, as I say^ was attracted to West- 
7nacoU with only part of her being; the better (or at least 
less Spanish) elements in her were employed in making soft 
eyes at two other men, one of whom, Mahry^ is supposed 
to relate portions of the sd&ir to the^juite sup^fluous out- 
sider who puts them down, ^ rental is sub- 

sequently rounded .off by Mahry^ in what ia surely Ihe l^st 
credible of ■ all the unlikely letters' in fiction, nearly a 
hundred printed pages of it. So you see the obstacles that 
Miss SAOKvrLEBrWBST has placed in her own and her 
ready’s path. -That, despite, them all, the interest and 
passion of' this first novel -do get home is an encouraging 
omen, for her success .when sm has learnt a greatec s^m- 
pMeity of attai^* ’ . ^ 


Heritage (Ooelins) gives me much the same impression 


Wings of the Morning (Hodder and STOusfmoii) might 
have been a most recommendable book, for it ie in essen- 
tials a pleasant story of a great artist whoieir the crime of 
: his hotheaded youth suffered imprisonrnfentdn the United 
[ States, and, having covered his tracks,'’ came home, fell 
iin love with his delightful aSterV delightful step-daughter 
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and, after much suffering for them both, told his history an optimist not to make it clear that the blackest bore- 
and won his lady. But unfortunately the inessentials — dom has a silver lining ; and I had never any real fear 
and among these I have the temerity to include the great that her nice young couple 'were becoming more than 
European War, or, at any rate, very much that is here told quite temporarily estranged. Still, things went so far that 
of it — are so harrowing that they do not accord with the Sophia left the cottage where she and Arthur and a coo- 
pleasant story to which they are tacked on. I would not ing dove had proposed to live the idyllic life of happiness- 
ask to be spared the knowledge of anything faced by other ever- after, and betook herself to the mansion of the local 
people while I sat immune at hoihe, but there are many villain ; while Arthur cut the throat of the dove (there my 
incidents which cannot with decency or dignity be served sympathies were with him entirely) and relapsed into 
up in fiction to add a thrill to the enjoyment of an hour*s nervous breakdown; But Denyer^ being only a BuckRose 
light reading. Miss Joan Sutherland would have done villain, which is a very mild variety, packed Sophia home 
well to have left detail to more serious exponents, and to again ; Arthur, after the usual crisis, recovered ; and the 
have discarded entirely one scene of bestial cruelty which symbolic dove was the only inmate of the cottage for 
has no real bearing on her tale. Never in a novel — and whom the little rift remained unhappily permanent. So 
seldom in historical accounts of fighting — ^have I been asked there you are ; with the gentlest short sermon to wind up,, 
to wallow in so much gore. It is all the more regrettable and a blessing to all concerned. Perhaps I have read 
because when Miss Sutherland uses her imagination on stories more briskly entertaining from Mrs. Buckrose’s 
less horrible subjects she is much more successful. flowing pen ; one feels that her intent here was not solely 

laughter. But as a smiling homily, preaching much the 

Mr. Arthur Turbebvtlle has taken almost over-elabo- same moral that Sir Arthur Pinero once treated more 
rate pains with his sketch I 1 caustically in perhaps his 


of a type which must have 
been common enough in 
the new armies — the young 
officer of pacifist leanings, 
who, intellectually con- 
vinced of the futility. of war 
and by no means out of sym- 
pathy with the ultralogical 
or illogical (and anyway 
impossible) position of the 
Conscientious Objector, yet 
joins up and makes the very 
best of a bad job.- ^Kenneth 
Dugdale (Methuen), the 
prize prig (according to the 
verdict of his Mess), be- 
came a brave and efficient 
subaltern ; and the author's 
idea of bringing him by 
means of the discipline of 
war-training and war itself 
to a better understanding 
of the ordinary spontaneous 
fighting types, and of bring- 



caustically in perhaps his 
best play, her story, Marri- 
age While You Wait, should 
have at least two sympa- 
thetic readers in many 
scores of homes. 


Whenever I finish a book 
by Mr. S. P. B. Mais I am 
left with the feeling that 
he has only to enlarge his 
horizon to write something 
worth reading and remem- 
bering. If^ The Education 
of a Philanderer (Grant 
Eiohards) had been written 
by an unknown man I 
should have welcomed it 
as work of great proihise. 
But the trouble with Mr, 
Mais is that he seems to 
find it. perilously easy to 
write about young school- 
masters who fall in and 


of theordinary spontaneous masters who fall in and 

fighting types, and of bring- — : out of love with facility and 

mg thpe by the same discipline to a readier appreciation of who are financially -at their wits' end. E^ipert Bhtndell, 
the intdlectual and ideMist position, is well enough worked the philanderer described here, is a clear -and clever pic- 
ou^t» The character-drawing impressed me less favourably, ture of a young man who loved where he listed, and listed 
The author, I should say, finds it rather difficult to under- quite a lot. As far as he goes he can be visualized per- 
stand the ordinary good or indifferent fellow with his quali- fectly both at Oxford and as a schoolmaster. But be does 
ties and their defects. I doubt the possibility of such a snake not go far enough ; and he belongs to a type of which one 
in the gmss m Lieutenant Seymour carrying on without can easily tire. Mr. Mais is not so callow as he once was 
getting kicked. Nor do I think that that simple soldier-man’, in his judgment of people mentally distasteful to him, but 
FortesGii£, F.G., would^have so tamely accepted Dugdale* s he still needs a wider outlook on life and a wider knowledge, 
betrayal to the woman they both loved of the fact that he and I sincerely hope that he will take steps to remove the 
had ju^ seen ms rival putting a dubious young lady into a limitations which at present prevent him from giving entire 
cab in Eegent Streefe at midnight. There is a good deal of satisfaction'to his admirers, 
thoughtful work in this novel, which should be interesting to - 

amateur students of the psychology of war and men of war. « The Lost Leader.” 

The latest o£ Mrs. J. E. Buckbose’s genial little come- as 

w ab.the Conrt sings the very same tune 

weddings, their cause, and some hints for their successful Ac fho u i i. 

conduct.- She calls it Marriage While You Wait fHonLB ® ® 

AHD Stoughton), and illustrates her theme with the case «Tt w ...» i a u , 

of a young man and maiden, who ■ dashed lite so many about^he Vrpe^nai X, tte Vwer 
other's, mto matrimony in the breathless haste of short Lord Crewe.” — The Book Monthly , 

l^ye, and came dangerously near repenting at leisure. We understand that on the question being put to the Editor 
Only near, of course; Mrs. Buckbose is too confirmed of 2%e his answer was Shorter stUlT 
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PMARIVAPtA The Daily Mail has presented a The price of a first-class interment, 

OnAKIVAKIA. golden slipper for the actress with the says a contemporary, has risen from 

A MAN has written to the papers smallest feet. The slipper, we under- £3 I85. Qd, to £5 lbs, Od, The result 
offering to buy five thousand pounds of stand, is quite new and has never been is that many people have decided to try 
Joy Loan if the Government will get used on anybody. ,5, ^ to do without one this year, 

liim a case of whisky. The simple ^ 

fellow does not seem to realise that if An American gentleman is about to The arrival in England of a rare 
the Government had anything as valu- offer for sale his corkscrew, or would mosquito is reported by the South- 
able as a case of whisky it would not exchange for something useful. Eastern Union of Scientific Societies, 

have to raise a loan. - It seems that the insect had worked its 

. A very mean theft is reported from passage to the British Museum. We 

The successful traUb-Atlantic flight West Ealing. Not content with stealing think that a sharper look-out should be 
and tlie large number of public-houses the loose silver a -burglar is reported to kept on mosquitoes arriving at our ports, 
in Galway threaten to make prohibition have stolen the muzzle from off the 

in U.S.A. nothing less than a farce. watch-dog. ^ ^ A painful episode is reported from 

! ^ ^ ' Yarmouth. It appears that a visitor, 

Smoking, says a Church paper, is on The New Cross Eire Brigade have desirous of taking home a souvenir of 
the increase among boys.' Boys will, --been aw^arded a Challenge Cup fo'r the his holiday, thoughtlessly filled a bottle ' 


be girls these days.. ' ‘ . 

Smoking and bad 
language seem to go 
together, says Professor 
Gilbert Murray. In 
tlie case of some cheap 
cigars we have often 
seen them going to- 
gether. ^ 

❖ 

A bazaar has been 
held in Dublin for the 
purpose of securing a 
fresh stock of wild 
animals for the Zoologi- 
cal Gardens. It is not 
believed, however, that 
the popularity of Sinn 
Fein can be seriously 
challenged. 

* si< 

5 }: 

** Serbia,'* says an 
Italian news agency, “ is 
purchasing large quan- 
tities, of war material 





□ill 


quickest work. ' This brigade is now with sea wat^r at low tide, with the 
I open* to book a few orders for fires ‘result that just before high tide the 

: bottle burst, inflicting 

' serious injuries on the 
^ n passengers in the rail- 

1 i way carriage in which 

I ^ Language Master at a 

-\\y ^ 1 / \ ' well-known Public 

r m W y School, eight were pro- 

K rl least five 

as thenintb man proved 
mediately retired in his | 

I! 'I 1 • the possession of Kkdi- 

LLED TO SEE IF YOtT COULD MAKE A MINIATURE OP ME.” Zatifiagtaliofatof^a, in 

I ^ ; IPoland, which has 


“ I *VE CALLED TO SEE IF YOU COULD MAKE A MINIATURE OP ME.” 


and aeroplanes.’* It is feared, however, during August, when they have several caused so much of the delay at the 
that these elaborate Peace preparations open dates. ^ ^ Peace Conference, has been satisfac- 

may yet turn out to be premature, ^ torily settled. The four Big Powers 

. We understand that a couple of are to have a couple of syllables each 

Two German machine guns, it is young cheeses were kidnapped from a and the remaining three will be raffled 
stated, have been placed in a provincial Crouch Hill warehouse last week. for. .u 

library. Even this, it is thought, will, ^ 

not prevent, Mr. Wells from It is a surprising fact, says a con- On account of the large number of 

doing what he conceives to be his duty, temporary, that when Lenin was born robberies of safes that have taken place 

, his parents were practically penniless, in London during the last few weeks it 

Labour unrest is repqr.ted from Spitz- The greater mystery is that his parents is possible that an effort will shortly be 
bergen. There is also' a rumour that decided to keep him. ^ made to do away with these cumher- 

the Greenlanders are demand ng the some articles in order to stamp out the 

nationalization of blubber and a 180- A statistical expert has estimated epidemic. ^ n, 

day year, . * ,j- ' that if all the questions asked by * 

• '♦ Mr* Smillie at the Coal Commission's The bacteriologist of the Oyster 

There is said to be some talk at sittings were placed one before the other Merchants' and Planters* Association 
Washington of the House of Eepre- they would lead to nowhere. claims to have discovered a means of 

sentatives inviting President Wilson ' *** ^ ' purifying polluted mussela. To ascer- 

to visit America shortly. ' Over one hundred posters illustrating tain if a mussel requires to be purified 

f . . the danger of house-flies have been examine the whites of its eyes. 

A Chicago Girls’ Club has decided exhibited in the Enfield district* It is ' ^ 

that its members shall have nothing to doubtful whether this will have the Newspapers have appeared again in 
do. with young, men. It is certainly desired effect, for it is well known that Buenos Ayres.- No other trouhlqs are 
getting to be an effeminate habit. . flies cannot read. * anticipated. 
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AMERICA ANO SI4VJA1 FElIVt. 

' [Being a Republican's apology for the recent anti-Bi*itish agitation 
in the 'States;] 

Oh, Bover- let it’ iiaav the raBtual love, 

That now unites us eye to eye, 

If; superficially, we- ^ein to sHove 

Olir fingers^ in your^ Irish pie— 

An action which, if yoil should so behave, 

Would make old- MbNBOE wriggle in his' grave. 

How. loath we- are by nature to : intrude 

In things* outside our own concern 

Is witnessed by the European feud 

In^ whichi we lately took a turn ; 

Ere Wilson’s mind was fixed tojsee’you tbrough it, 
For years he wondered if be ought te do it. 

And,, when for Ireland’s good we, intervene 

In matters patently remote, 

You* must not count. aur loyalty less keeur— 

We simply want the Irish vote; 

’Tis an election stunt, this lion-baiting, 

Designed, for local Kelts who need’ placating. 

1 

*‘Sb, when our' Yankee delegates rehearse'* 

Their tale^of lErin’s bitter w’^oei * ’ - ^ 

©f crimes;; aftnost too bad to -quotsLj^. Erse, 
©bmmitted by the Saxon/foe, , " ‘ 

Please' understand why our' apparent bias is" 

' ’■ In* 'favour of these nimble Ananiases. 

And also why,< for Ireland’s- dbar;- dear sake 
' ' (Meaning of; course “ Ourselves Alone 
‘ tot. of us wou!ld gladly let her take 

Qur Wilson for her very own, 

. Tm worsliip, like a god inside a tin fane, 

' . hm W(iKM>S 0 W Ota, First President of Sinn Fein. 

„ - d s. 

GOHSG TO THE BkHK. 

SHfi.t&buglW sKe Kti/d ^ot a bargain. IJt.was only-marked 
atad would have been doubib the price at any of 
tfietT^eet-end- placea §o she whipped, oufe- bar Japanese: 
note-ease, paid for it.* and- ea^ried- it off- Kko^ a.-whirlwind* 
test bfe shopman'shouldfihd'be-bad madfe-a mistake. - 
But it was she who had' madb a mistake, aud she brokw 
the-news- to* me at breakfast on the following moruing. 

Two- of her one^pouhd notes (or. to bet exact, wy one-' 
i pound S 0 ie»> must-have stiiek= together.; had-paid the 

1 West-end price aftec-all. ... 
r( Then, instead of blaming her own carelessness, as T 
i sbouldt have- done, what'musfshe do but attack Mr. Llotd- 
, ^oadsB? ■ ■ ■ -• 

“‘Jt 's all bi^ fault, this hdiwd dirty paper-money i . . 

1 ^reading infection- wherever it gpes.!*’’ ' " 

!: . It^dbvoi'ved upon me to defentf tee Gfovernment, which I 
did with some heat, drawing- forth another one-pound note 
; casuailly, as though I were made of teem, ahd fTourishinw 

1 it in my hapd. , - ' ® 

i ■.“Asd anyway,’T-argued;/<'Mr. LLO’ri^’SlscKQB'is notto' 

; Msane., The noteidpesmot bear- his- signature? but- that of 
; BfaADBUEV. And a fine bold signature it is^why; 

: it'-'s.dirt-eheap-for thefesson.in handwriting alone.” • 

. She did! not appreciate that; because* hers- is- a sniall 
sorabbed writfeg. ButlCeatmued'UiefcifoSsly— ^ ‘ ' 

r , “ I bet he doesn’t bile his lips when he ’s signing-Hisname.” 

"’Ehsfesm'i^y bird writing, 1 should caH‘ili”'sberetoftddi 
“lioofr, yea eafiaett telk -where tEe' ‘ft:”e*dS*'and‘ tlie- 

* “But aside' from that,” I resumed (I was, very proud of 
this expression, having picked it up from President Wilson) 

‘ — “aside from that, turn the note over, feast your eyes on 
the picture of the Houses of Parliament. It too is thrown 
in for nothing; This at least ought to appeal to you, with' 
your enthusiasm for Gothic architecture.” 

If looks could annihilate, that would have been my last 
boiled egg. 

“ You think yourself very clever,” she said, “ and you are 
supposed to understand all about money matters. Surely 
you know of* a bank where I can take these wretched 
notes and get gold instead, the good old’ English gold that 
was worth' its face- value all the world over ? ” 

Ididhiot know she could be so eloquent. I rose and* 
went to ’the* window. It was a noble’ morning*. 

“Yes,” I said after a little reflection, “put on your best 
liat aud collect your paper-money. But try and pack it all 
into'the kit-bag if you possihly can*” (She winced a little;)’ 
“I know a bank where you will be able* to get all the gold‘ 
you want ...” 

❖ ❖ ^ ^ * * * 

Shoulder to shoulder we fought the good fight for the 
, motor-bus. 

“Two to the Bank,” I gasped. , 

But it was at Charing Cross statioiiT mado her descend. 
Slie looked extraordinarily; mystified, and I explain ed‘ that 
the Bank's country branches are the only-bnos where gold' 

; is still to: be had: 

❖ ‘ i'fi Hs ' . * >|c :|c 

She. and an empty milk-can and' I were* all that got out 
at the little station in the hills) Hbwever, a* cuckoo intro^ 
duced himself boldly by name. He ^eemed’so near he might 
•have been in tho booking-office. But the* booking-offieb* 
was deserted. 

“Th’ei*e can’t possibly be a bank in tliis out-of-tho- 
world place,” she protested.. 

“ Patience,” I replied^ leading her down a steep* path 
between high. tllick hedges*to*a snialb gateway; Through' 
this we went, and I heard her drawl in her breath. 
.--Eromrour feet; as it. seemed, up to the blue sky itself, 
one golden glowing bank of buttercups ahd’ cowslips . . . 
and cowslips. It was almost like trying^ to gaze* at the 
noonday sun^, 

^ “Ther^” F erowedj “ yeu'wilb be able tb get all the gold 
you want. - Did T not say, ‘T* know a hank ’ 7 ” 

V She did'ai curious thing; She put her arms round my neck 
fand kissed me.^ _ j , . . 

“Dear; old Mr. Sententious,” said she, “did you think 
Jyou' could t^ke me in F knew** my MldMmmer Night* $ 
by heart’ while you were* still discovering ‘'The^ 
HOG-is-iN-THE-PiT ’ !’•” And she sang qpite softly : — 

" I'know abank where the wM' tKyme blows, , 

Where' Qxlips-^-^ — ’ 

; Though I -was very angry at the w,ay s,he -had deceived mer 
T must admit that' her voice was nol-'uniileasirig. 

j * - * ,' 

In. a Causwi. - 

TkE-Nbtional'Baby Week Ootmcil, which for mainyyears- 
has dbne admirable work in promotipgj' the Welfare of In- 
fancy and Motherhood, is-tb £tDld-’ith;aiinuai',‘‘-Weefr” front 
Jiily-lst to 7te.. Among^ other Bonifen celebrations a Gbn- 
jference will be held at- Eitigsway-Hah; .under the- Presidency 
-^^^isoN.'on the Tuesday, Wedhesdayand Thursdky; 
'AppKcatfions- for'- admission, (one gninef% to. include, proofs 
of papers to be read apd-a copy oftee ;^part ; Qr ten.shilr 
|Iii%?; withdnf printed' mateer)' should' be aatHessed'to.Miss 
'ffkiiPOEB; Sedfefcifry, Hatiorral Associa-tibn' for tRe Ptevan- 
tion-ofi ItaSint- Iftirtelity, 4‘ and*5*Ta,vistodt 'S^uar6, W.CM-. 
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A TANGLED TRIANGLE. 

The .P§,fcisserie Delarue et Salon de 
Consoin mat ions is situated just on the 
edge of Europe. Being a place of ex- 
treme military importance I dare not 
indicate its position with greater ex- 
actitude, but may go so far as to say 
that it can be found by stepping off the 
boat, crossing the bridge and then in- 
quiring of the Military Police. Its im- 
portance is due to the quality of its 
crdme Sclah's^ which attract the gilded 
Staff in such large numbers that the 
interior is usually suffused like an| 
Eastern sunset with a rich glow of red 
tabs and gilt braid. Within its walls 
junior subalterns, now, alas, a rapidly 
diminishing species, dally with insidious 
ices until their immature moustaches 
are pendulous with lemon -flavoured 
icicles and their hair is whitened with 
sugared rime. 

There it was that Erederick dis- 
covered Percival feebly and mournfully 
pecking at a vanilla ice. 

“Greeting, old Spartan,’* said. he. 
“ Training for the Murman coast ? ” 

‘ . iiWculd that I were ! ” replied Per- 
cival. “ I ’m refrigerating my' sorrows. 
I’ve tried to drown them, but they 


float ; so I ’m by way of freezing them | 
under.” 

“ Poor Perce 1 murmured Frederick. 
“ I suppose it ’s Cox again ? ” 

“ Au contraire, I ’m. his sorrow. My 
present trouble is that I’ve got to find 
a wife.” 

-“Nothin’ easier, old thing. Yourphotq 
in the illustrated papers, with appro- 
priate letterpress ” 

“ You misunderstand me,” interrupted 
Percival. “ It/s someone else’s wife I ’ve 
got to find. Ecoutez. Teddy E-oker has 
got permission for his wife to visit him 
out here. ~ He ’s expecting her by this 
afternoon’s boat and has got a billet 
fixed up all right, but he ’s been sud- 
denly rushed away on a court-martial 
case, so he’s asked me to meet ^ her, 
and 1 *ve never seen her before^.” 

“But didn’t he give you' the specifi- 
cations — kind of descriptive return ? ” 
“That’s just it!” groaned Percival. 
“ He was only married last leave, and 
his description goes like a Shakspearean 
sonnet. I gather that I ’ve got to look 
out for a combination of Titania^ Gladys 
Cooper and Helen of Troy. I tried 
’ to nail him down to externals, but He 
only went off into ^another rhapsody, 
“ * “What does she wear ? ’ I asked. 


“ * Wear ? ’ said he dreamily. ‘ Oh 
beautifully (iraped garments, nebulous; 
as summer clouds and filmy as gossa-! 
mer webs. Nothing really definite,’ 

“ ‘ That sounds probable enough, as' 
the present fashions go,’ ’’ said I. 

“ Seems to me,” said Frederick,; 

“ that this is a case to refer to higher* 
authority. The sleuth-hound instinct, 
of one Frederick is indicated. Having^ 
absorbed the available data I will e’en' 
amble round myself to assist you.” . 

“ There speaks my stout-hearted' 
haricot 1 ” said- Percival. “ But be care-| 
ful, Teddy won’t like it if be gets the! 
wrong wife, , He made a point of that.] 
So in case we miss each other your in-* 
structions are' briefly these: you will 
meet what you honestly think to be* 
Mrs. Eqker outside the Customs House,! 
explain Teddy’s absence, take her to his| 
rooms at 10 bis, Eue Dufay, make her^ 
comfortable and report to me here at| 
6.15.” ^ ^ ! 

Punctually at 6.15 they met again i| 
in the Patisserie Delarue. Both were! 

- radiant. ^ . 

“’Tis done! ” said Percival proudly; 
“aind without the assistance of the 
puissant’ Frederick. At 5.0 o’clock I 
wais outside the Customs House andj 
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saw her looking round with an anxious 
eye. ‘ Mrs. Eoker, I believe V * said I. 
She confessed right away, so I rattled 
her off in a cab to 10 his, Eue Dufay, 
and left her there nibblin’ biscuits and 
drinkin’ tea asjiappy as a dapper.” 

“Percival,” replied Frederick slowly, 
“for sheer imbecility you have sur- 
passed yourself. I myself met Mrs. 
Eoker outside the Customs House 
at 5.30, being detained en route. I took 
her to 10 his, Eue Dufay, where at the 
present moment she is partaking of 
coffee and cliocolate caramels. Shortly, 
no doubt, she will discover the spurious 
female that you have decoyed thither 
and the First Act of a triangle drama 
will be rung up.’* 

“By Jazz,” exclaimed Percival, “I’d 
stake my gratuity on the genuineness ! 
of my Mrs. Eoker. She knows Teddy’s 
favourite breakfast food.” 

“ No,” said Frederick decidedly, 
“ mine is the only authentic article. 
All others are imitations. She knows 
dearest Edward's size in gloves.” 

“ Well, we can’t both be right.” 

“Did Teddy say anything about ex- 
pecting koo wives?” asked Frederick 
hopefully. 

“ Idiot ! ” said Percival. “ As I see 
the situation, one of us — presumably 
you — will presently be the central 
figure in a court-martial or police court 
on a charge of abducting an innocent 
female. The remaining reels in tlie 
film will be devoted to Teddy chasing 
you with a 5*9 howitzer for jeopardizing 
his connubial happiness. But these 
unhappy concluding incidents may be 
averted if you return the wrongful lady 
to her rightful owner before Teddy gets 
back. So we ’ll take the necessary action 
immediately.” 

“ But which one are we going to dis- 
card if they both claim to be the genuine 
Mrs. E. ? Hadn’t we better wait for 
Teddy? He’d be Almost sure to be 
able to decide.” 

“You make me tired. It’s got to 
be settled before he comes back.” 

It was a brace of dejected subalterns 
that wended, their way to 10 his, Eue 
Dufay, .Percival knocked at the door 
of the drawingrroom and in response to 
an invitation they entered.. A pretty 
and extremely composed young lady 
‘ greeted them^ 

wife P’ said Percival and Fred- 
erick simultaneously. / . 

“Excuse me,”, ^aid the lady with 
dignity; “the only husband I possess 
at present is Mr. Eoker.” v 

“What I mean to say is,” explained 
Percival lamely, “ that you are the wife 
of Mr. Eoker that I met at the Customs 
-^I mean, Mr. Eoker’s wife that ” 

“ Me too I ” broke in Frederick. ■ 

“Well, that’s easily explained,” said 



the lady, addressing Percival. “After 
you had kindly ' escorted me here I 
suddenly remembered that I had left 
my keys at the Customs House.' Feel- 
ing confident of finding my way about 
I returned for them.* On emerging 1 
was claimed Ey your fascinating ‘friend 
who is at this moment* engaged in 
winding * up his monocle [Fr^erick 
guiltily stowed it *away in his iob 
pocket]. He ‘seemed so delighted at 
having discovered me that I hadn’t the 
heart to explain that I 'd been found 
I before. * Of course I *m excessively 

grateful to both’ of you Ob', here ’s 

dear old Teddy at last I ” 


During the scene of rapturous gireet- ' 
ing that^ followed Frederick showed 
that he indeed had his moments of 
inspiration, 

“What about a vanilla ice at the 
Patisserie Delarue, old bean ? ” said he 
to Percival, 

And, unnoticed by the happy couple, 
they stole silently away. , , 

“ Surplus G-overnmentPrcparity far sale ; — 
Brass Islefcs.” * 

Di^osal Board “ Surplus “ Magazine. 
But why is the geographical position 
of this alluring archipelago not given? 
Is it for enemy reasons ? ^ ; M 
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rORCE OF HABTT-THE SCRUM HALF. 


THE NEED OE OUE TIMES. 

The modem world is hadl^ iir of 
Pindar* Alone of the poets, Pindar could do 
justice to the exploits ' of the day,”— 
Time&J\ 

We ’be feadly in need of a Pindar 
To fan in tbesefeopieal- days 
Out slock bf emoticafeAl liiider 
Wilb gusts of tempestuous praise ; 
To foster the flamei, not to check it 
Or let it die suddenly down, 

In honour of Haweer and 
Of Aecook ^hd Brown. 


We do not require a OATunnus 
(WeVe Mabeeieed and Waitoh 
and Sassoon) 

Nor pastoral pipers to luE us 
To rest with a sedative tune ; 

But the worship of beer and of 
Baechus 

In verses familiar and free 
Might win for a latter-day Elaocus 
A Knighthood (B.E,). 


il^land YiBoiE Is beyond resunrection ; 

The voice of the moment is harsh ; 
The nightingale’s goMen p^fifoction 
Offends the young ravensof Marsh ; 
Aristophanes, grossly facetious, 

Is but a f? eompuls6ryf^’ god, 

And Homer as weE JtiuOBETios 
Too frequently nod, 


There’s , fqr the ttuculent 

passion T 

Df Juvenal’s masculine muse 
To flagellate folly and fashion 
In dress and in, manners and views ; 
But we ’ve plenty of prophets and 
poets ; 

W e ’ve few who are sober and sane ; 
We don’t want another De Blowitz ; 
We want a Delane, 


BETTEB beer on TTTTn HORIZON.” 

Daily Express^ 

A beer in the hand is worth ten on the 
horizon. ’ 


A TUBE NIGHTMAEB. 


Have you ever dreamed a dream of 
n terrible tube journey, in which every 
one of the appalling things which might 
happendoes actuaSybccur? Idreamed 
one last night. 

The journey began with a disaster. 
On reaching the booking-offiee window 
I could not find any money, and it was 
only when the waiting crowd behind 
me, which had mounted to hundredsi 
was becoming offensively hostile that 
I succeeded in producing a fiive-pound 
note* 

The booking-clerk took her own time 
to count out the change, and on leaving 
the window I found four policemen 
struggling to keep back an infuriated 
mob of people, all shrieking impreca- 
tions and asking for my bloocU 

There was but one thing for it — to 
get to a train before this angry horde 
could secure its tickets ; so I made a 
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wild dash for the moving - staircase, 
shedding Bradburys m route like a 
paper-chase. 

As I rushed past the ticket-puncher 
she made a vicious lunge at my out- 
stretched hand with an enormous pair 
of pincers, missing the ticket and part- 
ially amputating my thumb. 

As I have always expects to do, but 
have never yet done; I missed my 
footing at the top of the -escalator, and 
my desire to outstrip my enemies was | 
realised beyond my wildest hopes as^ 
1 crashed-, by a series of petrifying, 
somersaults, down the entire iight; to 
be belched forth like a sausage from a 
machine at the bottom. 

Tattered, torn and in unspeakable 
agony I picked myself up and found 
my steering-gear so damaged that 1' 
could only move sideways, crab-fashion, 

. and in this manner I crawled on to the 
platform just as a train was begii^ing. 
its exit. . * 

I make a lea^p for it. The gates crash.,; 
to ! Am 1 inside them or out ? Neither. 
I am pinned there with the first half of ■ 
my body struggling inside the car while 
the second half protrudes over the fast- 
receding platform. 

I remember how in my -agony it 
flashed across my mind that I would 
never again slay a wasp with my fork. 


I must have been pulled irfto the ear 
just in time to stop the tunnel (which 
is a dreadfully dose fit) from bisecting 
me, for the next thing I remember was ^ 
d)eing dropped into a comer seat and 
severely admonished by the guard for 
getting into the train whilst it was in 
motion. 

I was liow a ’quivering and shape- 
less inass ; nobody pitied me, nobody 
helped me, so loatbsomo a spectacle si 
did I present. ' - » 

eourse the tmin passed my sta- 
and at the next I was thrown out 
IBce a marii-bag, to be trodden on by. 
masi^ formations ©I travellers fighting 
to eiiter and leave Mae car by the same ! 
door at the same time. 

When the mdtifcudes had diq^ersed 
and I was alone, by superhuman efforts 
I Contrived ho wriggle on my stomach' 
to the foot of the ascending -stairway, 
but not having sufficient strength to 
wriggle offi on arrival at the top, my 
long-drea4©d horror of beiOg sucired 
under the barrier, where moving stair- 
ways disappear, was realised. 

By now" immune to pain, I regarded 
the next process (akiU to being passed 
through a mangle) as child's play. To 
my amazement, after a few -minutes 
amongst giant cog-wheels, lagain found 
the light on the down-going staircase, 


I which precipitated me to the spot from 
I which I had staited. ‘ " 

Having thrice perfertned this revc- ; 
lution, by which time I was as flat as 
a pancake, T was eventually scraped 
off by a porier and 'Upbraided for |oy- • 
riding. ' ; 

Finding that these rebukes left me' 
unmoved, for I was prUdiicaJly hMess, 
certamly bondess, and; foibheirtho%^^ 
tickCtless, thoy lfolded me 'pp and put^ 
me in a drawer pending the 'Umval *6^ 
the police. ^ ^ . 

I was still there when the dream 
mercifully stopped. , 

biep-lobe. 

II , — PflAOOGES. - 

Peacocks sweep the fairies^ rooms ; 
They use their foldi^ tails for brooms ; 
But fairy dust is brii^iter far 
Than any mortal colours are; 

And all about their tails it clings ‘ r 
In strflinge designs of rotin%-irpd rings l 
And that is why they strut about 
And proudly spread their feathers out. 

' B. F. 

“ Wanted.-4jro&d stag« electrician. No good 
stage electrician. Stage, 

There ought to foe no difficulty in find- ■ 
ing the latter. ' 
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CROSS COUNTRY. 

A CoMMANDEB in the Senior Service 
is the man who gets things done ; and 
long experience has formulated for him 
a golden rule: “If you want to get 
things done you must sesthem done.” 
This laudable maxim applies in a lesser 
degree to all hie subordinates, right’ 
down to the newly-joined boy, who 
can’t very well help seeing some things 
done, unless he makes a habit of work- 
ing with his'eyes shut — a practice which 
does not appeal particularly to JP.O.’s. 

The Commander of His Majesty’s 
Battleship’ E7iny,ntTiide is far from 
being an exception to the rule; he is a 
martyr to it. So are his odicers. In 
their enthusiasm they have let the rule 
run riot. You will soon see that for 
yourself. 

The idea germinated in the practical 
head of the gunner. It pushed its way 
into the upper air under the plain cap 
of the A.P, It budded under the 
(slighted tilted) head-dress of Number 
One, and blossomed forth into a full- 
blown project under the gilded oak- 
leaves that thatch the Bloke. 

He said, “ The ship’s company will 
run across country.” 

The ship’s company girded up its 
loins and awaited further orders. 

The course was decided upon. It 
ran from the signalling station on the 
south of the island straight to the 
town on the north. There was no 
possibility of making a mistake, because 
you could see -the semaphore from any- 
where, and you would know when you 
got to the town because the road 
stopped there. The various, divisions 
of *the ship were to compete against 
each other. If you came in first you 
were to be given a ticket numbered 
“one”; if second, a ticket numbered 
“two,” and so on; and the division 
which had the smallest total of pips 
at the end would be the winner. 

At 8.15 the sliip’s ^pinnace landed the 
gunner on the Town jetty at the north 
end of the island. He bad come to 
deal' with the competitors when they 
arrived at the winning-post. He had 
brought with him the-bo.’sun and the 
carpenter, his own mate, the bo’sun’s 
mate and the carpenter’s mate, four 
P.O.’s, the sergeant of Marines, a few 
leading stokers and half-a-dozen hands; 
fifty fathoms of hawser-laid four-inch 
white rope; six stout stakes (ash); 
bags, canvas, twelve (one to collect the 
tickets earned by each division) ; and 
one thousand eight hundred tickets, 
numbered from one to one thousand 
eight hundred. (There were only six 
hundred and fifty runners, but it is well 
to be on the safe side.) - , 

He dug £|is stakes into the ground in 


a V-shaped formation just beyond the 
place where the road ended and almost 
opposite the first cottage. Further 
north he posted his canvas bags, which 
he fixed at a convenient height above 
the ground by depending them from the 
hecks of his subordinates"'. He then 
rigged his rope around the stakes in 
such a way that the runners, entering 
the wide end‘pf The V, would.be shep- 
herded one by' one through a narrow 
aperture at the bottom, thus avoiding 
all suspicion of overcrowding in giving 
out* the tickets. He explained his plan 
of campaign to his party and took up 
his post at the foot of the'V-. « ' ■ 

Scarcely had he done so when the 
A.P', appeared upon the scene. He had 
brought with him a few friends— a 
couple of subs, two or ’ three senior 
snotties and the Captain’s secretary, a 
brace of stewards with the luncheon 
baskets, and the cutter’s crew, who 
carried between tliem two large trellis- 
work screens which’ the carpenter had 
knocked up for hirh. ^ 

He passed the time of day with the 
gunner, marched fifty j yards further 
down towards the siiarting-point and 
had his screens deposited in the middle 
of the road, in such a way that several 
could enter one end of the enclosure 
they formed,' but only one at a time 
could go out at the other ; this, he ex- 
plained, would enable the men to pass 
the winning-post in single file. He then 
lit a cigarette and took his stand at 
the narrow end, producing from his 
pocket seven hundred and fifty neat red 
tickets (numbered from one To seven 
hundred and fifty) which the chief 
writer had made out for him the night 
before; 

At 8.45 Number One arrived. To help 
him he had brought a couple of watch- 
keepers, a surgeon, three engineers, 
a naval instructor and . the captain of 
Marines. He only paused to borrow 
one side of the gunner’s V and all but 
forty of the A.P.’s tickets, and passed 
on down the road. "When he had 
reached a suitable point about a hundred 
yards south of the A.P. he had the 
purloined jope .stretched slantwise, in 
such a way that the only means of 
passing it was a little passage a yard 
wide between the rope and the ditch 
on the right of the road. A little 
nearer still to the starting-point he had 
a large placard erected with the words 
“ Keep to the Bight ” painted on it. 

Punctually at 9.0 the Commander 
arrived with a piece of string and the 
P.M.O. They took up their stand one 
on each side of the road opposite the 
placard. The Bloke produced a small 
gold pencil, but, as he had forgotten to 
bring any paper, he commandeered the 
placard and began feverishly to wudte 


down all the numbers he could think of 
from one to six hundred and fifty. 

You are no doubt anxiously awaiting 
the arrival of ihe Owner at 9.15. Well, 

I ’m afraid I must disappoint you. Still, 
although he did not come in person, 
yet he made his presence felt, as every 
good skipper should. At 9.15, as the 
ship’s company were lining up for the 
start by the semaphore, he made the 
signal from the ship : — 

“Sailing at 13.30. Eeturn imme- 
diately. ’ ’ ^ ‘ \ 

SONGS OF SIMLA. 

, ' ' Y. — ^Peliti’s. ' '' ‘ 

I TBOLL you no song that will hinder 
you long, 

I pen you no ponderous treatise. 

The theme that I sing is a gossamer 

- thing 

As light as the cakes at Peliti’s. 

Grey roofs mid the pines and a heaven 
that shines 

As blue as the water where Crete is, 
The malachite green of a misty ravine, 

That ’s the balcony view at Peliti’s. 

There are mortals, may be, who abom- 
inate tea 

(One’s poison another man’s meat is), 
Who shy at the touch of a crumpet — 
for such 

There is music and love at Peliti’s. 

See that G.S.O.S with the lady in 
blue; 

Has she noticed where one of his 
feet is, 

Or the issue that hangs on the plate of 
meringues 

Which he buys her each day at 
Peliti’s ? 

Here the rulers of Ind, from the Sal- 
ween to Sind, 

Take their ices and wafers (McVitie’s) 
And elaborate schemes over chocolate 
creams 

At five-o’clock tea at Peliti’s. 

And I think, when we die and the 
wraiths of us fly 

To that peace which depends not on 
treaties, 

The joys which we find will but serve i 
to remind 

Of the hours that we spent at 
Peliti’s, J, M. S. 


“ Thomas was fined £6 £at £Oswestry 

yesterday for selling goods to a German 
prisoner. 

The chairman said defendant had sold goods 
to the value of II 5 . IJd. Where the German 
had got that large sum of money from was 
quite a mystery.”— Paper, 

It seems pretty evident from the report 
that there was a good deal of money 
about somewhere. ^ 
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A OEUSADEE. 

One heaa^s someitmos oi pure altru- 
ists, but on analysing tbeir purity an 
alloy is psroeptible. Although their 
work is for others, an element of per- 
sonal gratification is present. 

Personal gratification or self-^indulg- 
ence is of course inevilabH ^ ft can 
even enter into gri^ and pain-; but 
now and them,iltr is red^uced to % mini- 
mum: as, I hold, in l^eiatest activities 
for her felicw -creatures in .wfaich my 
friend Mrs. Delta has embarked. 

During the War Mi^. Delta was in- 
defatigable (I am not often sure of my 
words, but I use this without a- tremor 
of misgiving) in promotiiig charities 
and coilec^ng money to sustain th^. 
At no time of day wa^ it safe to meet 
her, for you had to stand and deliver. 
There were no privaticms due to the 
War which she was not out to mollify 
or remove, and her ingenuity in dis- 
covering worthy objects was uncanny. 

As, ho wever, War was raging and most 
people are, underneath, kinder than not, 
she escaped veiy severe criticism and 
amassed some good round sums. And, 
miice all varibus Eunds had com- 
mittees and meetings and minutes, Mrs. 


Deite., although that may have been 
only the least among her motives, was 
the recipient of certain expressions of 
gratitude. Organised charity cannot 
elude votes of fiianks. 

But that Mrs, Delta likes work for 
work’s sake, apirt altogether from 
honeyed praises, is now beyomd^question , 
for the campaign she just inau- 
gurated is unlikely -to yield thmn. 

“ You oaausV' she said to me yes- 
terday, give ^ me something for iny 
new scheme.” 

“ I hope Ishall have enough strength 
of mind not to ; but what is it ? ” 

“ You have noticed in what a dread- 
ful state so many of the shop, windows 
in London aow^are? ” ©feemked, ' . 

The iniquitous prices of the goods ? ” 

“ Oh, no ^ I didn’t meanthafe. I mean 
the dropped letters. WheiKe they have 
glass letters stuck on, you imow, and 
some have gone. Surew you must have 
noticed ? ” . . 

**Yes, of course,” I replied; “but 
I thought the shop-keepers were too. 
Ia5!y or carel^s to bother. The War 
has increased carelessness; you know.” 

“ No, it isnt that,** she said, “ The 
■poor fellows are so understated and 
overworked that they can't find time. 


My idea is to raise a hmdse that it can 
be done for them. My heart aches. 
Only this j-naoramg I mw a barbrn-’s 
with AHH AND BUSH U3P 021 It ; and a 
confectioner's she referred to her 
notebook — with hsjams, and an 
undertaker’s with one mm.'* 

^ “What is I asked. I 

always wantedteinow/’ ^ ^ 

“And,” she continued, again con- 
sulting her book, “a tobacconist’s with 
BEST “ » and ade^ist’s 

with PA; MSS^B353?aAOTroN, §©me|hfag 
really mustbe dene. Don't you agree ? ” 
I murmured that there were other 
abuses that v^e. possibly moa'eiu need 
of immediate redress, but Mrs. Delta 
again turned to her book. ‘ 

“Andva dairyman families 

UP LIE ,^«bpdasta^t®«er’swith lue 

LACK INK, .Isn’t it distressing? — and 
so bad for growing children to ecse so 
much slcv^linms. And ’ what ^ can 
foreigners think of us? The Americans, 
for instance, who are always so spick 

and span, and ” 

The means of rescue came to me in 
the shape of a valst monst®: on wheels, 
bright with yellow and scarlet^ thunder- 
ing over the road. “That’s my bus,” 
I said, and ran. ^ ^ ' ' 
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Faiher (to irouhlesome small hoy)* “Now LOOK heee, Tony. I shan’t waen you again. The veey next time you misbehave 
YOU GO 6’2*EAI(?Hr UPSTATES TO BED.” - , 

Small Sister* “And that’s that. Isn’t it. Daddy?” 


THOSE DRESSES. 

{Being a Midsummer Night’s Dream^ 
or tliereahoiits,) 

More gay than day and plumier 
Than Birds of Paradise, 

It was no Court. Costumier 
That made them dock so nice; 

No milliners nor drapers 
On mortal business terms 
Of those sweet modes were shapers, 
Though several evening:papers 
Mention the actual firms. 

' '' ^ P 

But fairies wove that raiment 
Of starshine and of flowers ; ; 

They asked no better payment, 
They craved no shorter..^hours ; • 
With eglantine and lilies 7 ^ . r 

They worked a June night long, 
And that is just where “Bhyllis . 
In “ 4^scot frocks and frillies 
Goes absolutely wrong. 

'Neath beech-tree and 'neath cedar. 
In rings of moonlit green . . . 
What bilge, you say, good reader? 

My very dear old bean, 

Tipp^ of ,the state of Prices, 
Think'of .the slump in Trade, 


Turn to the Paris Crisis, 

Ponder the cost of ices . .• 

. And buns and gingerade. 

New War-loans shriek for money; 

All work is at an end ; • 

It seems extremely funny 
There 's any cash to spend ; 

Yet still the tide of laces, 

The foam of fluff and silk 
Comes round in cardboard cases 
To lots of people's places 
As punctual as the milk. 

While, sworn *to get revenge in. 
And waiting at the door. 

That grim three-handed engine 
^ Prepares to strike once more, . . 
Who built these gowns we mutely 
Admire on lawn and lea ? 

Whb bought them (think acutely), 
With England absolutely 
As broke as she can be ? 

Therefore I say the fabric ' 

Was wrought of faery woof, 

Not made in walls of drab brick 
Nor won with mortal oof ; 
Delicate, ^dream-like, pretty 
As sunshine after rain, 


Worn by Miss Hodgson (“Kitty") — 
It seems a dreadful pity - 
She spilled the iced champagne. 

Therefore I say that, toiling 
■ With wild white roses’ bloom — 
No printers' vats a-boiling 
Nor labour of the loom — 

With fern and foxglpve chalice 
On tiny feet or wings 
Titania’s elves made sallies. 

And that 's how Lady Alice 
Had on those lovely things. . 

Evoe. 

A Happy Thought. 

When the blessing had been pronounced 
and the -bridal pair were kneeling at the altar 
Dame Nellie Melba, wearing a bli|e dress and 
hat, crept from the side chapel to the choir 
and to the joy of the audience sang the 
pathetic ‘ Ave Maria * that Desdemona sings in 
the last act of Verdi’s Otliello when she feels her 
predestined doom approaching.” . 

“ Evening Standard on a Society wedding, 

“Mr. Bottomley objects to By Jingo.” 

, Daily Fajger, 

Yet in one or another of his “powerful" 
articles we seem to have seen some- 
thing like “ Damn the Kaiser " and “ To 
Hell with Hindenburg,** 
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First Australian. *‘’Oo*s YEB swell pal, Diggee?** 

Seconds Ditto. “I DXJii^o HIS name, but I eemembee his pace. I give him a bee op bacon just outside St. Quentin.” 


WHY DEAG IN MRS. SIDDONS? 

Heab Mr. Punch, — Nothing annoys 
me more than the assumption that wit, 
learning, fancy, etc., were the monopoly 
of the past. Por example, a correspond- 
ent of one of our leading dailies has 
been trotting out Mrs. Siddons’ use of 
blank verse in familiar conversation, 
and quoting from Lockhart : — 

“John Kemble's most familiar table- 
talk often flowed into blank verse ; and 
so indeed did his sister's [Mrs. Sid- 
dons'] . Scott (who was a capital 
mimic) often repeated her tragic ex- 
clamation to a foot-boy during a dinner 
at Ashestiel — 

* You *ve brought me water, boy, — asked for 
beer I * 

Another time, dining with a Provost of 
Edinburgh, she ejaculated, in answer 
to her host's apology for his jpUce de 
risistance — 

‘ Beef cannot be too salt for me, my lord.* ** 

This is all very well, but just as 
good blank verse is commonly used by 
eminent men and women to-day; in- 
deed some of them excel in impromptu 


rhymes. Thus in Mr. Harold West- 
moreland's interesting volume, Eaves- 
droppings, there is this charming story 
of the first meeting of Madame Clara 
Butt and Miss Carrie Tubb. They 
were introduced at a garden-party at 
Fulham, and Mr. Westmoreland over- 
heard the memorable quatrain in which 
Madame Clara Butt greeted her sister- 
artist : — 

“ In our names we ’re alike 
But in minstrelsy — ah no I 
For I ’m a contralto 
And you ’re a soprano.” 

To the same veracious chronicler I 
am indebted for a specimen of the im- j 
promptus which Lord Reading fre- 
quently throws off, to the delight of h^s 
friends. Mr. Westmoreland was hav- 
ing a pair of boots tried on at a famous 
Jermyn Street bootmaker's when Lord 
Reading was undergoing a similar 
ordeal, and electrified the courteous 
assistant by observing : — 

“ The right-foot boot to mo seems rather 
^ tight; 

The left, per contra, feels exactly right.” 

But perhaps the finest exponent of 
the art is a famous General, whose 


obiter dicta in verse are innumerable. I 
have only space to quote one, spoken 
to a soldier with whom he had shaken 
hands : — 

“ You are the proudest man in France, 

Or at any rate in Flanders, 

For you’ve shaken hands, in a great ad- 
vance, 

With the greatest of Corps Commanders.” 

Surely in the light of these examples, 
which might be indefinitely multiplied, 
there is no need for the present to fear 
comparison with the past in the sphere 
of conversational verse ? 

I am, dear Mr, Punch, 

Yours faithfully, 

Nostri Temporis Laudator. 


Culture in the Sty. 

** Yorkshire Pork Pies, possessing character 
and individuality, 5 lb. Price, 15s. 

Daily Eapresa. 

“Columbus op the Air. 

Captain Alcock’s Sboryof his Great Atlantic 
Flight .”— Evening Telegraph, 

Would not Vimy-bus be better ? 


Slough Verdict : DuVce est de-Oippen* 
ham iri loco, , 
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“ St. Gboiigb and the Dbagons.” 

There is .much more of the substance 
wit and truth in Mr. Eden Phidd- 
iTTs’ “Devon comedy'* at the Kings- 


. Miss Eelly has indeed all the air of „ ^ 

AT THE PLAY. a heroine of honeyed romance. In par- “St. Gboiigb and the Dbagons. 

“The Cinderella Man/' ^ ticular she played one episode, the There is .much more of the substance 
The importation of theatrical sweet- tryingoverof anewsong, inawinningly of wit and truth in Mr. Eden Phill- 
stuff from America is of course a grow- natural manner. I found the way in potts’ “Devon comedy" at the Kings- 
ing industry. The latest consignment, which she flapped her eyelids a subject way. The St, George of the title is not 
L'ke Cinderella Man, first arrived, in of puzzled study. I have not observed the Cappadocian, but that somewhat 
this country in the form of a novel, and that maidens in real life indulge in irreverent Father in God, St, George 
the difficulty it offered was that the these calisthenics. This is perhaps as Loftus, Bishop of Exeter ; the dragons 
struggling hero, Anthony Qniniard, well ; they are evidently very deadly, are two quite unsuitable suitors for tlm 
whose fate depended, in the absence of Within; a fortnight of their being hands-of Monica ^ndi Eva (daughters of 
common-sense, on his winning a ten brought into action poet is in his dull old friend, Lord Sampford), 

thousand dollar prize for an opera the Kamerad stage; Not Anne Whit- who don't believe in class distinctions, 
libretto, seemed tome, from samples of herself exhibits more explicitly the young man is the son of a 

his work exhibited, to be an unlikely urgency of the lifetforce, the will to wed. yeoman farmer, personable, certainly, on 
competitor. But 1 must say that when Mr.OwENNARBS, who has a following horseback and of a blood older than the 

at the play I saw our Mr. Nabes in more than sufficient to justify his recent Sampfords\ but an essential resilient, 
his garret sucking at his pipe in that assumption of management, gave a and altogether impossible when play- 
masterful manner and modifying what very attractive and indeed, withiii the ing the concertina or after mixing l)is 
might so easily have been a • drinks (or both). Evasiol- 

too sticky situation with a . . lower is a brilliant raw young 


too sticky situation with a 
charmingly light touch, I be- 
gan to think better of An- 
thony's chances and therefore 
necessarily of Mr. Edwabd 
Childs Garpenteb’s general 
idea. For the author obvi- 
ously may claim the credit of 
this reading, even if I h'arbour 
an obstinate privatesuspieion 
tlmt it was only by a very 
deliberate arid steadfast de- 
termination on the part of 
Mr. Nabes as hero and Mi'. 
Holman Clark as match- 
maker that this particular 
reading prevailed. 

Mr. Oabpenteb doesn't be- 
lieve in*‘ mystifications. He 
explains everything with the 
eompletest candour in his 
first Act, from which you 




drinks (or botli). Evas fol- ; 
lower is a brilliant raw young 
man from Glasgow, recently 
ordained, with professional 
ambitions as pronounced as 
his accent. i 

The parents try the now 
exploded method of direct op- 
positional' S;L George 
ons are’ smooth words and a 
heart ehokefull of guile. 
Doeshisgod daughter 
want to elope with her yeo- 
man ? By all means lefc love 
have his sacred way. But 
his lordship will contrive in 
the rdle of a strayed and 
bogged fisherman to be at 
Stonelands Farm before the 
youn|; couple arrive mt roiite 
for Ixjndon and the registry- 
office, and he will see to it 
that Monica learns what the 


ww TjL; r ^ A Godmother (Miss Kelly) reduced to tears by the , 

gather that a milhonaiies 'ansusceptibility of her Godchild (Mr, Owen Nares). da^ly life of a working fanner 

daughter, returning from fc Him anrl wHaf. 


is like, and what the beer (or 


Paris' to the immense stuffy New York limits imposed by the piece, a distin- bad champagne for festal occasions) 
mansion, is desperately lonely, and has guisbed performance as the proud and and rabbit pie in the Idtcben; with 
ali^^eut herself free from an unsatisfac- hungry poet. An extreme naturalness sudden frank expirations as to the im- 
tory affair of the heart; that a young of pose and intonation, without over- minence of the crisis in the interesting 
p<^t, a friend of the miliimiaire's seiiti- stresses or affectations, characterised condition otSmmdrop the Alderney; 
mental lawyer, is also lonely, living like this agreeable study. Mr. Holman what, too, is the Stonelands' notion of 
Om<fereZZa(Tsn’tthis wrong ?} man attic Clark, tbfat finished actor in the bland music and the dance, with Teddy's 
next-door, proud as poor; that another manner, very adroitly, as I have hinted, braying concertina and cousin Unity's 
friend of the millionaire has offered a settled the mood of the piece and made quavering treble and the ragged bass 
prize for a libretto. Having thus put the good appear the better line and the and candid speech of old Gaunter, the 
the rabbit, the biM-cage and the flower- ordinary line good. Mr. Sydney Valen- headman ... So much for Monim, 
pot into the hat in front'of you he pro- tine hctd a Valentine part ready made. And Eva thinks she wants to tio 
ceeds in a leisurely manner to take It would takemore than an indisposition, herself to this crude Glaswegian, 
them out again. vihicfi he pluekiiy ignored, to put him Well, here it will be best to insinuate 

I The young millionairess, posing as a off -his stroke. Mt, Tom Ebynolds was to the young man how unfortunate it 
poor “ companion," visits the starveling effective as a maudlin serving-man who ; is that the vacant chaplaincy to the 
poet vid the snow-covered roof and the had once butM a rml gentlenian and Bishop of Exeter is designed for a celi- 
attic window, bringing food, stoves, could never forget it. Miss Annie bate, and to the young woman that to 
coverlets, wool to mend his socks and Esmond gave a depressingly clever ren- marry so brilliant (and ingenuous) a 
ideas to mend his opera. Naturally dering of a quite unbelievaWy appalling youth is to hang a millstone round 
here were opportunities of unlimited landlady. his neck. For, after all, muses the 

business, during which Marjorie (Miss Altogether a pleasant wholesome prelate, revealing dreadful depths of 
RmNiB Kelly) looked perfectly sweet, evening^s entertainment. Young men low^ cunning and perfidy, it *s easier to 
as I hmr^ more than one ardent young and maidens of our day needn’t hesitate change a chaplain than a husband, 
lady declare -to approving lieutenants, to take their parents. A thoroughly amusing affair. Of 
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Nof^iS 


Tasd’drimr, “WhEEE mE WB ALL OFF TQ?*‘ 


coui^se Mr, Phillpotts siairfcs lilN 
problem, T^ddy €o;^lesionB need 
ha»ve been a bounder (the odds ind^J 
were against it), n<m need his cigars, 
his champagne or his mnslc have been 
80 bad. Bnt then w© i^ho^ld have^ 
missed a diverting piece of fun and have 
been saddled^ with a solemn problem- 
play unsuited to l^e {aUaeged) ^^gadety 
of the hour* .J 

The general level of the playing was | 
h%h, and, after a somewhat nervous • 
opening (and perhaps just a few aSee^- 
tations of the fourth-wail school), tbe^ 
piece swung into a pleasant rhythm, i 
Mr. Ernest Thesiger interprets 
with consummate ability Mr, PhilXi-; 
POTTS’ amusing and original creation, ^ 
this puss-in-gaiters Machiaveili, St.' 
George Exon . Miss Lillah McCarthy 
{Monic(i)j in the familiar rdle of beauty 
in revolt, had an easy task, which she 
fulfilled very agreeably. Miss Albakesi 
(Em) put brains and fire and (not at all a 
negligible gift of the gods) precise enun- 
ciation into her work. Mr. Eewlass 
Lleweleyn and Miss Mary Brough 
w^e quite delightful as old Gopplestone 
and his wife. Mr. Claude J^g as 


fkMy Gop^^m had perhaps the 
most difficult task, a part that by no , 
Jineans played itself , but needed a sus-i 
tained skill, duly forthcoming. But I 
think the performance that j^eased me 
most was that of Miss Evelyn Walsh ^ 
Hall, a name new to me, in Hhe small 
part of Unity Copplestonet played with 
a directness and sincerity which was 
,q^e distinguMied. :i 

he^ me add that the dapping of eye- 1 
lids (to wliich i have referr^ in my' 
remarks on The Ginderella Man) is here 
also a f^ture. One membor ol 
(of my own sex, tc^) gave a display 
virtuosity in this gmmwhkb was/tleh- i 
nically superb. . ^ ^ 

Two insignificant details of manage - 1 
ment caused m e some amusement. The < 
solemn ekng of a gong presjiging doom 
as dire as ffinipus’s (and incidentally 
inaudible to cigarette smokers in the 
foyer) gives notice of the resumption of ^ 
the play, while at the end of the Acts ' 
the curtain flutters up and down at a 
feverish pace as if the -idea was to get 
in as many “calls” as possible before 
the applause stops. Are we as guileless 
as all that, I wonder? And, anyway, 


no such msanoeuvre was necessary. The 
apl^aus® was hearty, the laughtex" 
^^^ntaneous, and anybody who cares 
for plays made and played' wifeli brains 
should go and see this engaging piece. 

■ ' 'T. 

The Spread of ^Democracy. 

Earl-of Lqudoua, seat 

it is] possess^ e^ht jjeerages,” — Meld, 

Aucllier IDcnpending Apology.' 

“ ‘ Honour among thieves * is an bid saying, 
hut the pickpocket who stole Lieut. -Cofta- 
tti^er^Gmev#s^wa.toh ‘dpring Mb ^ijee^lion = 
'was am^^seeptkmito ^iie rule.^ . > ^ . 

BlmtraUd Zeicest^ CkrmncU. 

A correspondent asks us ii there k 
any truth in the s^tjsmeht* that Peace 
will "be signed in time for the Peace 
Celebrations. A t the moment of gjpjng 
to press it is still doubtful. 

“Hote. — ^T he Swan used in this Production 
is supplied by the well-known hrxii of Messrs. 
Swan and Edgar, Piecadilly OirCus, 3 Londoii.” 
Programme of' 33 teatre, LimrpooL 

We understand that the business is in 
the charge of Mr# Edgar during his^ 
partner’s absence. , 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

{Btj Mr. Ptmch's Staff of Learned Clerics.) 


It is much hai'dop, I am afraid, to b© a good Bengali than 
a good Englishman. Nikhilt the Bajah of Sir Balindba- 
NATH Tagore’s The Home and the World (Macmillan), 


Jinny the Carrier (Heinemann) was, as Mr. Zangwill persists in treating (a convinced Nietzchean m | 

lets us know in a felicitous epistle-dedicatory to an evidently philosophy and a Nationalist of the most inflammable type) i 
charming lady, designed as a “bland” and leisurely book, tQ an honoured guest of his household, in spite of the fact 
free from any trace of war’s horrors or modern perplexities, that he differs from the fellow profoundly on every conceiv- 
the sort you could read comfortably with a sore throat on able topic and is well aware, moreover, that Sandip is 
you. I think if I had not been in such rude health I might rapidly winning the heart of liis Bani, Bimala.^ mhhil^ you 
have managed the five hundred and eighty odd close-set see, considers that “ all imposition of force ^is weakness, 
pat^es without getting just a little tired of his worthy Essex and that “ only the weak dare not be just.”^ Most West- 
peLanis of the time of the great Hyde Park Exhibition, erners, I think, w^ould have kicked the rhapsodical and rather 


peasants or the time ot tiie great xiyae jrarK njxniDicion. 
Jinny herself is a perfect darling, of real wit and character, 


plausible agitator out-of-doors and felt all the better foi* it 


u Mi — — , . _ - _ 1 j. i.4 * J.'U i. 

and her business as the local carrier gives a plausible from the boot-toe upwards. The real truth is that the 


with most, of the others, seemed to me to be their exaggerated I may be called the Sinn Eein movement in India, 

sprightliness of speech, . apostle of ‘ 

just a little too clever to ^ ^ aj^ion ” as a ir 

be credible and not quite ® ----- — 

amusing enough to be 
palatable in large doses. 

To me the real pleasure 
of the book comes from ^ 
the author’s craftsmanlike & 
use of words and the hu- ^ 
mour and imagination of n 
bis descriptions and asides, si 
But if I may be humbly ■ 
candid beyond tlie custom 
of my trade I must confess 
to an uncomfortable im- 
pression that sounder qual- 
ities in the reviewer would , 
have discovered greater | 
qualities in the work. 

I rather suspect Mrs. 

Gertrude Atherton of 
having written The Ava- 
lanche (Murray) either for 
the amusement of exercise 

in an unfamiliar medium, ■ mignc pernap 

or, well, for any motive that tTNREOORDED HISTORY. improved by 

mic^htexplaina production Inconsiderate flapper waylays ICing John on his return from of oh£ 

y SIGNING Magna Carta AT Runnymedb. • _ 

certainly not quite up to L more or shoe* 



ement in India. Nikhit is 
the apostle of “ self-realis- 
ation ” as a moral force ; 
Sandip believes in grab- 
bing whatever you can. 
^he latter first deifies his 
country {Bande Mataram, 
or “ Hail, Mother! ” is the 
Nationalist motto) and 
then identifies Bimala 
with the object of his 
worship, which seems a 
very convenient theory. 
As for Bimala, she wavers 
between the two. The 
romantic interest of the 
book (which is, by the 
way, a translation) breaks 
down rather badly when it 
becomes clear that Sandip 
is' not really a big enough 
man to make a complete 
conquest of the Bani ; but 
from every other point of 
view it is supremely inter- 
esting. And if Nikhil 
might perhaps have been 
improved by a little less 
force of character and 
. more of shoe-leather, Bi- 


her own standard. Its publishers (who may be prejudiced) mala, at any rate, is a delightful personage. 

consider The Avalanche as “a brilliant and engaging study 

of mystery and romance;” me it impressed as a melo- Even “Katharine Tynan” must sometimes fall below 
drama dependent on one long-heralded sensation, which her own standard, and The Man from Axistralia {GoiSLm^), 
proves on tardy arrival an affair of disappointment. I though written with considerable grace and charm, is too 
suppose I must be careful not to give away the mystery, thin in plot to be altogether satisfactory. John Darling, a 
such as it is. Brice Bugler was anxious to discover why youngish man of wealth and an extremely liberal disposition, 
his attractive wife assumed a worried look when money came from Australia to visit his connexions in the West 
was mentioned and fainted on being told that she was not of Ireland and — if opportunities occurred — to help them, 
to wear the family ruby at a particular masque. All this Opportunities did offer themselves in abundance. The 
happened (you may not be astonished to hear) in Sa‘n Adairs in their various ways were ripe for a benefactor of 
; Francisco, amongst that luxurious, idle, over -moneyed the Darling type to appear, and John soon got busy. In 
society whose manners Mrs. Atherton knows and describes the course of hi$ activities — for it would have been unkind 
so well. Price had already found out, with the assistance (and very dull) to bring him all the way from Australia to 
of a not too brilliant detective; that his wife’s mother derived Ireland just to serve as a travelling relief-fund — he is made 
her income from a gambling saloon ; the remaining problem to fall in love with one of the Adair girls. And that ’s almost 
was how to link up this knowledge with the odd behaviour the whole story. One may always trust Mrs. Hinkson 
of Mrs. Price. Perhaps you see it already. She had , to get her atmosphere right ; but she is not so happy in her 

been No, I said I wouldn’t, and I won’t. Of course attempt to contrast the preternaturally unselSish. Darling 

the, discovery couldn’t be called cheerful, though it was (who, like an earlier Mr. Darling, would have been content 
JortWately made in time to prevent any great harm. But to live in^ a kennel) with the inordinately self-indulgent 


it was nothing like %n ^avalanche. 


father of the Adairs. ^ 
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THE NEW ORDER OF THINGS. 

“ I’ ASSUME,” said the 'Cynic, “ that you are sufiSciently sanguine to rejoice in the prospects of Peace.” 

*‘I derive a certain satisfaction from those prospects,” replied Mr. Punch on a note of reserve. 

*‘But you ought to be jazzing for joy, like the other fools in their Paradise of ^ nigger minstrelsy.” 

My years excuse me from choric exercises,” said the Sage. ” And, anyhow, it doesn't take me that way.” 

“ Then you are not in the movement. You are not in touch with the spiritual pulse of our throbbing Metro- 
polis ; you take no active part in the New Life that is springing from the seed of England’s sacrifices. True, 
your years, as you say, are against you, however well you wear them : it is to the young that we look first for signs 
of the great Regeneration. And in particular we look to those who are to be the mothers of that future race 
which should reap the full harvest of our blood and tears. 

“ And what do we find ? ” continued the Cynic.' We find a contempt for the old virtues of simplicity' 
and reticence ; we find the distinctipn of sex wiped out, and with it all reverence and sense of mystery. Nature is a 
back number with them ; they must for ever be plastering their noses with powder — not just privily, as used to 
be the better way of faded charmers, but shamelessly in public places. In dress they barely keep within the 
bounds of decency prescribed by the police. They make . their own advances, rounding up and capturing their 
‘boys' for partners, lest the haunts of jazzery should bd’^closed against, them. And in this competition for their 
favours the good modest fellows who only a little while /ago were fighting our battles for us are now giving 
themselves the airs of spoilt beauties. What do you makie of all this in your scheme of Renaissance? ” 

“I admit much of what you say/' said Mn Punch, “but I ascribe it, in part at least, to a natural re- 
action from the strain and horror of War.” .. r . . i? i.* u 

' “ ‘ Reaction * ! ” snorted the Cynic. “ A very comfortable word. But what were the sufferings from wnich 
they are ‘reacting*? The loss, you will say, &f the flower of our chivalry in battle? Well, one would think 
that rnight have steadied them. Is this what our rfianli^d died for-^to make a British carnival? . ^ 

' “I don't pretend to understand that 'side of it,^' said the Sage, **but I know that dtlringtha War we respected 
the silence of their grief; and I know that nature musfc chbos^ its bw-n way of recovering from a loss and reassert- 
ing its claim to happihessj Remember, too, that War must ail ways have its demoralising features, howe'er splendid 
the bause for which you are fighting. '‘ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die,* says the - soldier in ms 
brief intervals of release. And some of us at home went, more than half-way to meat him, imitating an attitud^ 
excusable in him but not in us. And that attitude is bound to survive for a little time the causes that induced 
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**'■ , yo? “ust pot forget that many of the type which you are now attacking did noble work in the War • 
and. tbhy; will' do it again." ' ' ' . . • 

^ 1 ®’” Oynic; “but is it necessary to have an orgy of Camag?iol« in, between?'"' 

. perhaps it is like the case of a crew or a team going, out of training. They, permife tfaemaelves a 

certain relaxation, before they start training, for the, next contest. 'But I think too that there is aome^xna: tS be said 

lor your reference to the. CamajjwoZe. 'We are passing- tiirough a phase of Ehvolutiqn, very natural aftise a^ great 

upheaval., i-he sense of freedom— the very thing for which we haye been fighting— is apt to. turn. Mia heads of 
tpe young and thoughtless. There- is a spirit of rebellion in the air, which at its worst takes the- form of' Bol- 
• 1 a relatively harmlesssshape as a -general revolt against social restriction, a genM-al passion 

vonT “7“ there are signs ola Sion 

tio^ £t thrJ^rf-^ ^ *^i! ^^^y teh,“e. a. slight but significant indica- 

tion, that the waits, is coming back; that we may even look to see a revival of the noinuet and mvane." 

not inspheTby I^fiS ^ ^y g'^sta of fashion, and 

of iis, of course, for we are human and some of us are feminine;. There was.a- fashion 

... t theie IS now a fashion of something, that might easily be mistaken for its opposite. Btit the 

The® B?ess-2?Sh\v^ ^rather negligible element in London, the most prowneial of capitals. 

Th! fw “otably the Photographic Press -gives it a prominence out of all relation to its importance 

they are settS^tL^selv^Jo ^^y« 

orofiteerJLrc^o’i-^a^^ y^*^’ ”P '°^ profiteers and of those who would be 

n ® t *hose who cam. Can you name to me a period when there was a wilder rush for 

Z Sil to. T % Sometimes 1 wish the War back; England was at her besKhen 

Jlerif Eeconsluction. but I am ^Iteded 

stron(r*ndLH®n^’L!f‘‘^*’’® too is only a temporary phase. Memory is not our 

rui^ff our hones ^VictTv rec4 how near we Lme to the 

evS had hflfln tov Wov ‘ I ^ ^ by surprise; and we were less prepared for Peace at that moment than we 
‘Busihess-as usual ’■• so to dflw ^ lu the first days of the fighting we went astray, running after the cry, 

nfore thSi LTl^’. -Rnf d ^ ‘Pleasm-e-as-usual’— or rather 

For thon/yh wa lo^ir /I * spon revised, that early eiToi% and we shan't waste much time about revising this 

Smww of coZd g“^« P^^i^^P® ®ven more useful I less 

clean^it may mSSies, but ?on6rTng.°“ 

won Z^wJis®'nord?j'?oir‘^ "k like, bufr I am certain that the spirit which 

this- veiStesb^ V from further dialogue, having a mission to perform in connection with 

. u, 

#ta ©ofamt.” 
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